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PREFACE. 

DUBINQ  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  Cochin,  the  &ets  were 
collected,  from  which  the  following  pages  have  been  com- 
piled. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  O*  Ballard,  Esq.,  the  present 
Collector  of  Malabar,  permission  was  obtained,  for  the  peru- 
sal and  employment  of  official  documents,  which  proved  of 
great  assistance. 

H.  H.  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  and  S.  Menone,  Esq.,  the  De- 
wua,  most  obligingly  affi>rded  information,  upon  many  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Native  State.  Great  assistance 
was  also  received,  firom  the  late  lamented  General  CuUen, 
who  for  neariy  twenty  yean,  ably  held  the  post  of  &itish 
Beaident,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people, 
their  manners,  customs,  and  laws. 

C.  IXAlbedyh'll,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Appeal  Court  of  Emac- 
ooUum,  was  good  enough  to  translate  the  Memorials  of  the 
Dutch  Governors  of  Cochin,  and  some  of  their  Secret  Re- 
cordSy  which  give  an  insight  into  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
and  their  relationship  with  the  neighbouring  native  States^ 

Thanks  are  due  to  Conrad  Yern^de,  Esq.,  for  his  assis- 
tance in  obtaining  personal  intercourse  with  Namboorie 
Brahmans,  and  other  Hindus^  with  the  view  of  fiBusUitating 
enquiries  into  Hinduism,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Cochin 
State.  O.  Garthwaite,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  obligingly 
Romanized  the  Indian  words,  for  the  Index:  whilst  many 
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otiier  officials  and  friends  afforded  their  assistance,  to  all  and 
each  of  whom,  thanks  are  here  offered. 

Owing  to  the  civility  of  Messrs.  Smith  Elder  and  Co., 
some  old  books  on  Malabar,  now  out  of  {Mint,  were  procur- 
ed in  London,  and  proved  of  great  assistance,  with  referende 
to  the  early  history  of  this  portion  of  Malabar. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  referred  to,  in  the 
ensuing  pages : — 

Herbert's  Travels,  1665.  Purchas,  His  Pilgrims,  1625. 
Tavemier's  Travels,  1676.'  Travels  of  two  Mahomedans  in 
the  9th  century.  Voyage  of  Captain  Walter  Peyton  to 
India^  in  1615.    Stavorinus's  Voyage  to  India,  VJTI^ 

Faria's  Portuguese  Asia.  Notes  concerning  the  &ctory 
of  Oanganore,  from  the  Journal  of  Roger  Hawes.  Phillips' 
Ac(xm7ib  of  Malabar,  1717.  A  voyage  round  the  world  by 
Commodore  Roggewein,  in  1721-1723.  Sonnerat*s  Voyages 
arid  Travels.  Cope's  Voyages  and  Travels,  1 754.  Hamilton's 
New  aocovmi  of  the  East  Indies.  Paolino  de  St.  Bartholo- 
meo's  Travels,  1800.  Ormes  History  of  iTkdustan.  Kerr's 
collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  1824.  Discoveries  in 
India,  fiom  1497  to  1505,  by  Herman  Lopez  de  Castaneda. 
Dr.  Francis  Buchanan's  Jov/mey  through  Mysore,  Ca/nara, 
and  Malabar,  1807.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
1817.  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  1834.  Elphinstone's 
History  of  India.  Taylor's  History  of  India.  MacFar- 
lane's  History  of  India.  Mill's  History  of  India.  Wilk's 
History  of  Mysore.  Asiatic  Researches.  Calcutta  Reviews. 
Madras  Journals  of  Literature  and  Science.  Journals  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  Records  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  &c.,&c. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COCHIN  STATE. 

General  Description — Its  Divisions — Legendary  origin  of  Tripoonterah — Le- 
gendary division  of  Islands — Curious  Pilgrimages — Travancore  lines— 
Trichoor  Fortifications — Verapoly — Devil's  Mouth — Alwaye — Buildings — 
"Water  Communications — Back-waters — ^Rivers — Reservoirs — Bonds —Moun- 
tains— Geology — Mineral  Productions — Harbours — Narrikal  Mud  Bank. 

Ths  Native  State  of  Cochin  may  be  called  a  Pmmnce  of  Mala- 
bar, situated  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Hindustan,  and  lying  between 
the  9th  and  11th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  75th  and  77th  oi 
East  longitude.  It  ia  bouncted  on  the  West  by  the  Ocean,  on  the 
North  by  British  Malabar,  on  the  South  by  the  Native  State  of 
Travancore,  and  on  the  East  by  the  long  line  of  mountains  known 
as  the  Western  Ghauts,  It  contaan»(ind[udiag  Chittoor)  1,1^1  square 
miles,  of  various  descriptions  of  territory. 

The  Cochin  State  endrdea  several  portions  of  Travancore,  and 
one  laige^town,  known  as  Cochin,  in  latitude  9^  58'  N,  and 
longitude  76°  18'  3(r  E.,  the  property  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  whilst  it»  own  district  of  Chittoor  is  itself  surrounded 
by  British  territory.  The  State  ia  divided  into  Kunneeanur, 
Cochin,  Cranganore,  SJodachayiee^  Mukundapurum,,  Yainamakul, 
ThauUapullay,  Trichoor,,  Chaylayeknrray,  andf  CMttoor.*^  Exclud- 
ing this  last  division,  it  consists  of  hills  and  low-lands  :  these 
latter  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  stretching 
from  the  ghautsi  to  the  sea-shore..  The  low-kmds  are  divisible  into 
two  portions,  a  long  sandy  or  mceriiiMe  territory,  from  two  miles  to 

*  Many  of  the  following  measurementSi.  and  other  information,  are  taken 
from  the  excellent  Official  Reports  of  LieuUnoMta  Connors  and  Ward  ;  M.S.S. 
oC  the  Surveyur  General^a  Department :  also  M.S.S.  reoordfr  of  the  DufcA  (?o- 
vemmmt  of  Cochin  :  the  report  of  Dr,  Pi^a/ncia  Buchanan,  1800  :  Lieutenavt 
HorHty,  \^\%  and  Auktant  Surgeon  Ollphant,  1884.  M.S.S.  Alterations  aiid 
addltiona  have  been  made,  to  bdng  them  up  to  the  present  tune. 
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a  few  hundred  yards  in  width,  on  the  west  face  of  which  lies  the* 
sea,  whilst  its  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  the  backwater,  sometimes 
two  miles  wide,  but  more  commonly  a  few  hundred  yards.  This 
maritime  territoiiy  is-  intersected  by  the  openings  of  the  Cranganore 
river  at  Ayacotta,  and  the'Vypeen  river  at  CoohiUi  One-third  of  this 
tract  is  covered  by  water,  and  more  than  half  the  rest  by  cocoanut 
trees  :  it  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  fishermen,  and  along  it  went 
the  only  road  low  caste  men  might  use  in  olden  times :  here  very  few 
Brahmansand  no  Namboories  will  reside,  unless  attached' to  a  palace 
or  a  pagoda.. 

The  remainder  of  the.  low-lands,  or  the  plains^  are  the  portion* 
lying  between  the  backwater  and.  the.  liills  :  which,  instead  of  being 
sandy,  are  more  commonly  either  alluvial,  or  composed  of  laterite,  and 
intersected  in  many  places  by  rivers.  This  portion  of  the  State  is 
more  holy  than  either  the  maritime  or  hilly  distiicts^ 

The  Hilly  portion,  or  the  Ghauts,  are  nearly  covered  by  magnifi- 
cent jungles,  mostly  upon  a  granite  formation.  Here  the  tiger  and 
cheetah,  the  bear  and  the  elephant,  dispute  with  man  his  >  claim  to 
be  the  lord  of  the  forests. 

Kunneeandr  is  the  division  to  the  south^-east,  of  a  triangular 
figure,  having  a  circumference  of  about  55  mileS)  and  compr^ending 
a  superficies  of  63f  square  miles,  but  little  outlying,  spots  pertain- 
ing to  it,  increase  its  size  to  80f .  The  aspect  of  this-  distidct  is  van- 
ned, and  its  capacity  very  great  :  it  presents  a  series  of  minute 
chains  of  steep  slopes,  much  overgrown  with  thick  stunted 
jungle,  whilst  about  one-third  is  cultivated.  The  intermediate 
vallies  and  flat  surfaces  h&ve  nearly  two-thirds  under  cultivation, 
half  being  rice,  and  tlie  other  cocoa-nut  plantations. 

This  division  contains  five  sub-divisions,  (Praverttesjy  of  about 
equal  size,  mcluding  detached  places,  viz.,  Kunneeanur;Neendacurray, 
Nettur,  Emacollum,  and  Vullarapullay,  comprised  in  99  villager 
The  whole  oontauis  about  23,000  productive  trees.  The  most 
remarkable  place  is  Tripoonterah  (Teereepunet/tliorayJ,  the  principal 
residence  of  H.  H.  the  Rajah,  and  nine  miles  east  of  Cochin.  Though 
denominated  a  fort,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall,  with  gates 
at  each  entrance,  it  may  be  said  to  be  incapable  of  offering  resis- 
tance to  a  foe. 


"STAR-DECORATING      FEAST. — THE    PALACE.  3 

"  In  the  distress  which  followed  the  great  war ,♦  a  Brahman 
'^  came  to  Khristna  and  Aijuna,  oomplaining  of  the  loss  of  his  nine 
**  chOdren.  Khristna  was  silent,  but  Arjnna  hearing  the  Brali- 
''  mnn*s  wife  was  likely  soon  to  become  a  mother,  guaranteed  the  life 
"  of  the  forthcoming  infant,  even  by  himself,  if  necessary,  entering 
**  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yama,  to  save  its  existence.  Khristna 
**  rebuked  Arjuna  for  his  rash  promise,  and  then  took  him  to  Vai- 
**  eont'ha,  where  the  Brahman's  nine  children  were  found  seated  in 
**  Luchsmi's  lap.  They  were  brought  back  to  earth  in  a  celestial 
**  car,  and  descended  at  Tripoonterah,  which  was  set  apart  as  a  holy 
"  place,  in  the  fifty  first  day  of  the  Cali-yuga." 

Once  a  year,  ten  days  before  the  Ohnam,  (about  the  middle  of 
August,)  the  Rajah  goes  in  state,  wearing  his  star,  and  attended  by 
all  his  native  officials,  from  one  palace  to  the  other.  This  feast  is 
called  the  Uttnm  Chumiwn^  Mai.  or  that  of  ''  star  decorating." 
It  is  said  to  be  held  in  commemoration  of  the  day  when  the  first 
Cochin  Rajah  entered  into  possession  of  his  Mcilabar  dominions. 

The  palace  {Colgaum^  is  a  curious  pile  of  old  buildings,  entirely 
of  native  architecture :  its  small  windows,  narrow  stairs,  low  passages, 
^nd  confined  yards,  are  very  differently  formed  to  European  ideas 
of  comfort  In  some,  rooms,  doors,  and  large  glass  windows,  have 
evidently  been  introduced  at  a  later  date,  than  the  erection  of  the 
i>uilding.  A  guard  is  stationed  at  the  gate,  within  which  no  low 
caste  person  may  enter.  A  covered  passage  reaches  from  the  palace 
to  the  gateway,  but  a  screen  or  scarlet  curtain  prevents  any  passer- 
'by  from  'behig  able  to  gaze  within.  The  entrance  hall  is  square, 
and  leads  directly  into  the  room  where  the  R^jah  daily  transacts 
l)U8iness  and  receives  visitors.  At  one  end  is  a  swinging  silver 
cot  and  an  almirah  full  dl  'books,  whilst  pictures  adorn  the  walls. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  handsome  reception  hall, 
built  by  the  Dutch,  consisting  of  two  very  fine  rooms,  of  elegant 
proportions,  and  -well  lighted  by  means  of  large  glazed  windows. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  is  a  small  bazaar  (Pilla), 
into  which' no  person  below  the  rank  of  a  Nair  may  enter.  (Native 
Christians  are  admissible.)  There  is  also  a  pagoda  having  a  fine 
tank  and  a  large  Ootooparrah  where  any  Brahmans,  should  tney 

*  Mackenzii  J^anuicriptf,  Book  No.  8.  Countannafk  896. 
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desire  it,  may  be  gratoitoody  fed;  another  is  also  situated  close  to 
the  Fort.  A  Church  stands  outside^  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Syrians  officiate  at  different  times,  and  about  two  miles  to  the 
south  is  a  hill  upon  which  the  Bsjah  possesses  a  bungalow. 

The  Christian  Church  mentioned  as  being  exterior  to  the  walls 
is  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  wide.  About  one-third  of  its 
length  is  enclosed  by  a  railing  or  screen.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  * 
little  squares,  in  which  angels'  faces  are  represented :  at  the  altar 
is  a  large  frame,  with  paintings  in  its  various  compartments,  intend- 
ed to  illustrate  New  Testament  scenes.  There  is  a  large  cross  in 
front  of  its  west  entrance,  and  close  by  a  box  for  the  reception  of 
alms  for  the  poor  :  near  to  this  is  a  stone  font,  and  holy  water  in  a 
recess  by  the  door.  About  one  mile  from  Tripoonterah,  at  Currin- 
gacherry,  is  a  Syrian  Church  dedicated  to  St  Qeorge,  within  which 
may  be  seen  a  repres^tation  of  "  Qod  the  Father  f  there  are  no 
images,  but  several  crosses.  At  the  west  entrance  is  a  place  for 
receiving  alms  of  rice  or  oiL 

Kuaneeanir  is  the  largest  sub-division,  and  eontains  a  small  pa- 
lace as  well  as  a  pagoda  :  scattered  over  the  northern  portion  of 
this  sub-division  are  several  small  bazaars  :  in  that  at  Mulienthwrutti 
isalarge,  square  Church.  TheProverty  (sub-division)  of  Nettur,  lying 
dong  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  rich  in  cultivation,  gardens,  and  in- 
habitants. The  Caadenaad  Church  is  much  decorated,  and  about 
one  mile  from  it  is  that  of  Diamper,  or  Udiamper,  where  Menezes 
held  his  celebrated  Synod.  A  picture  of  Sir  F.  Drake  long  graced 
its  walls,  placed  close  to  the  cross.  Another  remarkable  one  was  a 
woman  confessing  her  sins,  and  the  devil  crouching  at  her  elbow. 

EmacoUum  {YemacoUitm)  is  perhaps  the  most  important  sub- 
division, and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  the  seat  of  the  Native  Government. 
Here  is  the  Dewan's  (Prime  MiniUer)  Cutcherry,  where  the  records 
(not  at  Tripoonterah)  are  kept.  The  Judges  of  the  Court,  the  Com- 
mercial Agent,  and  other  Officials,  also  transact  their  business  here.  • 
On  a  line  with  the  Cutcherry,  to  the  north,  is  the  Jail  where  half  the 
prisoners  are  kept^  and  a  little  further  on  the  Rajah's  Hospital,  raised 
by  Rama  Vurmah^  Biyah  of  Cochin.  The  original  building  was 
constructed  in  1848,  and  opened  on  August  14th  of  that  year  : 
again  it  was  enlarged  in  1851;  and  again  as  well  as  being  tiled,  in 
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ISod."^    All  these  edifices  .face  the   backwater,  from  which   they 
aro  divided  by  a  road  and  a  slight  expanse  of  grass. 

The  backwater,  dotted  with  islands,  is  here  nearly  two  miles 
-across  :  whilst  sea-waids,  or  to  the  westward,  is  the  town  of  Cochin ; 
a  little  to  its   north  is  perceived  the  opening  of  the  Yypeen  river, 
with  Yypeen  itself,  neaity  imbedded  in  trees.     To  the  W.  N.  W.  is 
the   Island  of    Bolghatty   (Ponjfekurra)^    on  which  is  a  bunga* 
low,    where   the     British    Resident   lives   when  at  Cochin,  and 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the    highest  trees  is  a  flag  staff,  from 
which  fleatto  the  British  ensign,  when  H.  M.'s  Representative  i^ 
present   A   short  distance  to    the   rear  of  the  £macollum  Cut- 
cherry  is  an  upstairs  durbar  room,  rarely  made  use  of :  it  is  a  fine 
buUdiBg,  of  modem  coastruction.     There  is  a  Travellers*  Bungalow, 
also  a  straggling  village  and  bazaar,  containing  rather  a  laige  popula- 
tion, who  are  ma&dj  Christiaas,  (many  of  them  being  fishermen,)  but 
Jews  and  Konkanies  also  reside  there.     There  are    two  Roman 
Cathc^c  Churches,  one  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  the  other 
for  natives :  although  close  together,  one  is  said  to  be  situated  at 
Korruthullay,theotherat  Unjikaimul  (meaning  literally  "  five  nobles,'' 
or  chieftains  holding  landed  property).     These  names  are  said  to  be 
-derived  from  five  petty  chiefs,  all  of  whom,  in  ancient  times,  had  a 
share  of  EmacoUum. 

Vullarapully  h  a  highly  cultivated,  populous,  and  beautful  little 
territory,  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Purreeaar  river,  which 
nearly  surrounds  it  This  is  a  portion  of  the  Allungaad  district, 
obtained  by  the  Travancore  £igah  about  1762,  at  whkh  period  this 
small  spot  was  retained,  and  on  it  stands  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
eldest  Tumbarans,  or  Ladies  of  the  Cochin  Rc^ah's  family.  Passing  up 
the  Purreeaar  river,  above  the  much  frequented  sanitarium  of  Alwaye, 
is  Sherwucrah,  where  the  Cochin  Rt^ah  has  j«st  completed  a  hand- 
some palace^  close  tQ  the  remains  of  a  former  one.  It  is  situated  on 
tbe  brow  of  a  low  slope  that  overlooks  the  stream.  Not  far  distant 
is  a  Christian  village  and  Cfaurch :  and  near  to  lids  stands  a  pagoda 
of  some  note,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Swinging  Festival  (I'hoo- 

*  lu  the  first* eleven  years  2,008  in-patienti  were  treated  and  dieted 
^thin  thk  hospital,  and  9000  received  advieeand  medicme  as  outpcUienU, 
Out  of  those  treated,  123  died. 
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kiim,  Mai.)  is  annually  celebrated:  when  deluded  Hindu  devoteea 
imagine  they  are  propitiating  the  deity  by  having  hooks  passed 
through  the  skin  of  their  backs,  and  thus  being  swung  around. 

Farther  up  the  river  is  Maliatur,  with  ita  hill  of  the  Cross 
(CrtKemah.)  It  is  considered  by  natives  miraculous,  that  the  timid 
wild  ibex,  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  come  to  this  rocky  place, 
where  unmolested  by  all,  they  are  regarded  with  wond«r,  and  treated 
with  kindness. 

The  Cochin  division  of  the  State  is  a  maritime  district :  stretch- 
ing along 'the  voast  for  twenty  six  miles.  It  includes  an  area  of 
^2  J  square  miles,  nearly  17  of  which  are  under  moist  cultivation, 
21  are  covered  with  water,  and  the  remainder  by  magnificent  topes, 
gardens,  Jlnd  villages.  This  portion  of  the  country,  cursed  by  the 
Brahmans,  as  fit  only  for  outcastes,  and  unsuited  for  their  priestly 
^ace,  unless  Konkanies^  those  compelled  to  attend  a  pagoda,  or 
serve  in  the  Rajah's  Palace,  is  singularly  happy  in  its  natural  pro- 
ductionsy  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  richer  in  useful  vege- 
tation :  whilst  the 'fish  in^the  «ea  and  backwaters  are  innumerable. 
Here  no  tiger  or  wild  beast  can  assail  the  inhabitants,  very  few 
Mammals,  with  the  exception  of  jackalls  and  otters,  having  ever 
ibeen  seen  along  these  sandy  islands.  It  is  sub-divided  into 
Cochin,  Sherria  Anandapooram,  Vypeen,  Mubiacaad  ;  and  these 
<agam  into  forty  four  portions  termed  Mooriesor  villages. 

The  Cochin  sub-division,  commences  from  the  Vypeen  river,  and 
lies  south  of  British  Cochin :  whilst  to  its  east  is  the  Island  oi 
Vendoorty,  two  miles  in  length,  and  believed,  according  to  tradition, 
to  have  been  divided  from  the  Island  of  Balghatty'(/'an^«(:ur7*a'), 
'which  is  now  more  than  a  mile  distant,  by  only 'a  small  stream. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  cocoanut  leccf  fell  into  this  stream,  when  a 
woman,  from  each  Island,  rushed  forward  at  the  same  time  and 
:seized  it  :  both  held  on,  but  aft  last  the  Vendoorty  female  let  go, 
.and  the  Island  of  Ponyekfnrra  at  once  drifted  -aiway  from  its  previous 
neighbour  Vendoorty ;  the  names  of  these  Islands  refer  to  Idiis  legend. 
Ponyekurra,  meaning  "  came  on  this  side,"  and  Vendoorty,  "  left  on 
that  side." 

Tliis  Island  of  Vendoorty  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  formed  a 
jwrtion  of  the  endowment  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Cruz,  situated  in 
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ttic  town  of  Cochin.  The  Dutch  probably  sold  it  to  tlio  Rajah  as,  ac- 
conliDg  to  their  records,  it  belonged  to  them  in  the  year  1753 :  but 
not  when  Ck)chin  fell  to  the  British.  It  contains  a  Christian  popu- 
lation and  a  Eoman  Catholic  Church  opposite  the  Canal,  leading  to 
Tri|XK>nterah.. 

The  towa  of  Cochin  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
English  :  it  includes  port  of  the  Culvetty  village,  and  the  Mutteur 
cherry  bazaars,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  are  in  the 
Native  State.  Close  to  Jew's  Town  is  the  Rajah's  Palace,  one  of 
Uie  two  most  important  which  belonged  to  him,  when  Europeans 
first  arrived.  About  A.D..1550  the  Portuguese  built  him  the  present 
edifice  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  as  pcobably  additions  and  alterations 
have  been  made  since  that  period. 

Shenia  Anandapooram  is  the  most  southern  sub-division  of  the 
Cochin  districts  having  a  larger  proportionate  quantity  of  land  un- 
der wet  cultivation  than  eitlier  of  the  other  three  proverties. 

Vypeen,  or  Baypeen,  ( Waipey)  extends  from  the  hver,  whieh 
divides  it  from  Cochin,  to  the  Cranganore  or  Ayacotta  opening..  Its 
most  southern  portion  is  British,  territory  r  its  nK)st  northern,  now 
belongs  t»  Ttavancore. 

In  1743,  "  the  Paliat  Achen,  or  free  Rsgah,*    had  a  residence  at 

Chenotta  (Chennamungalum),  dose  to  Cranganore,  and  was   the 

free  lord  of  the  Island  of  Vypeen,"  (with  the  exception  of  some 
gardens  and  lands  situated  at  its.  southern  extremity^  opposite  to 
Cochin,  which  belonged  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ;)  "  and 
'*  some  time  previously  he  had  become  the  ruling  sovereign  of 
*'  Manacotta  and  Mooloorciurra,  lying  above  Chetwye  :.  also  his 
"  rights  extended  over  the  old  kingdom  of  Williar  Wattalta,  abbve 
''  Parda,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a  name."  The  Paliat  Achen 
is  represented  as  ''  fifty  years  of  age,  who  speaks  little  but  thinks 
well" 

The  meaning  of  the*  word  Vypeen  is>  "  a  place  which  has  arisen 
from  a  swamp  :"  and  there  is  an  era,  called  the  Pootlioo  Veppoo,  or 
new  Vypeen,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1341,     Paoli  gives  a  legend 

*  Dutch  Government  Records,  1743  :  but  still,  the  Paliat  Achen  appears  to- 
Bavc  been  in  some  rcspocta  a  va»!sal  to  the  CocUiu  Rajah  and  hia  hertdiltu'j- 
MinUter. 


it 
« 
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to  the  effect  that  in  that  year  the  Yypeen  river  found  its  exit  in  the 
Hea  and  Yypeen  was  formed  :  but  snch  is  impossible,  as  the  river  and 
tlie  Sinus  Colchicus,  or  large  expanse  of  backwater^  are  mentioned 
by  Plolemt/,  and  other  writers,  as  existing  anterior  to  their  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  era  of  Colum,  or  Qiiilon,  which  has  been  as- 
serted to  have  originated  at  the  building  of  that  city,  is  proved  by 
the  Mackentie  M.S.S.y  to  have  r^erence  only  to  a  great  religious 
festival,  when  water  suddenly  filled  the  tank.  The  er»  of  Poothoo 
Veppoo,  which  Paoli  mentions,  as  used  in  the  Narrikal  Church,  may 
very  possibly  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  first  Christian  Church,  built 
on  the  swampy,  but  sacred,  island  of  V3rpeen.  Certainly,,  according 
to  the  Kerula  Ulpati,  the  land  fromVypeen  to  Namkal,  in  this  year 
was  first  taxed,  as  being  in  a  fit  state  for  cultivation,  which  it  was 
not  previously. 

Beyond  Yypeen  is  Cruz  Mirabtfe  or  the  Wonderful  Cross,  a  small 
wooden  Church  on  the  banks  of  an  estuary,  formed  By  the  backwater 
and  erected  there  after  the  ancient  Church  became  submerged.  There 
is  a  sandy  ridge  to  its  south,  now  frequently  only  65  feet  wide,  over 
which  the  sea  occasionally  breaks  when  the  S.  W.  monsoon  continues 
strongly,  for  some  time  before  the  freshes  are  well  down :  people- 
have  often  been  apprehensive  of  the  formation  of  a  new  opening 
here,  which  might  cause  the  over^w  of  all  the  low  inland  paddy 
fields,  besides  ruining  the  Cochin  out  let.  Yarious  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  the  name  of  this  Church;  one  being,  that  here  the 
rortuguese  cross  was  planted,  as  a  symbol  that  they  claimed 
Kovereignty  over  the  country;  and  another,  that  St  Thomas 
landed  here,  and  reared  the  cross  himself.  The  next  village  is 
Malliapooram  {Mulhj  paugum,)  to  which  pertains  aftag  staff  of  the 
Cochin  native  Qovemment,  and  a  MasterAttendant.  A  sandy  ridge 
near,  is  known  as  "  the  old  bar,"*  and  probably  a  river  once  found  ite 
«xit  here.  At  2  J  miles  distance,  W.  N.  W.,  ia  the  pagoda  of  Yellum- 
gunnapuUay,  celebrated  for  an  annual  festival  held  there:  whilst  1^ 
miles  to  its  north,  is  Narrikal  (Nliarica),  a  Christian  viUage,  consist- 
ing of  a  street  running  east  and  west,  terminated  by  a  church.  A 
small  palace  and  pagoda  are  situated  to  the  north.  The  sea  is  here 
smooth  through  the  entire  year,  owing  to  a  "  mud  bank"  that  brealu 
tlie  force  of  the  waves. 
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There  are  several  other  small  villages  of  no  note,  until  Palliport 
( PaiUpuram^  or  Mannapcutd)  is  reached.  Here  is  a  holy  pagoda, 
where  trials  by  crocodile  ordeals  took  place,  after  the  prisoner  had 
been  sworn  before  the  idoL  Just  to  the  north  of  this  is  a  ditch  divid- 
ing the  Cochin  territory  from  the  British  and  that  of  Travanoore,  this 
ditch  is  probably  a  remnant  of  the  "  Travancore  lines.''  The  ground 
from  here  to  the  Ayacotta  opening  was  purchased  along  with  the 
Cninganore  fort^  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  Travancore  state.  In  1743 
this  territory,  as  already  observed,  was  under  the  free  lord  Paliat 
Achen.  The  Cochin  State  claims  it  as  theirs,  but  it  is  also  said  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  Faroor,  when  that  State  fell  to  the  share  of 
Travanoore  in  1763,  but  they  did  not  obtain  possession  of  this  out> 
lying  place,  because  the  Dutch  held  it  as  their  own.  To  the  north, 
and  close  to  this  ditch,  is  the  Palliport  Lazaretto,  or  Leper  asylum : 
it  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands,  are  British  property.  Origi- 
nally a  Portuguese  building,  erected  as  a  Syrian  CoUege  in  1587,  it 
was  turned  by  the  Dutch  to  its  present  use.  The  number  of  patients 
they  maintained  there  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  their  rule,  averaged  less 
than  ten :  now  there  are  usually,  above  forty.  Next  to  this  is  a  fine 
church,  where  the  feast  of  the  "  Virgin  Mary"  is  annually  held  with 
great  pomp :  it  is  said  that  an  oil  painting  of  her  floated  over  the  sea, 
and  appeared  off  the  shores  of  PaUiport.  A  short  way  to  the  north 
is  a  comfortable  house,  and  close  to  it  a  small  octagon  tower,  built 
by  the  Portuguese,  to  command  the  neighbouring  backwater  : 
within  this  building  is  a  well  of  good  water. 

The  Muluacaad  sub-division  is  composed  of  ten  small  islands  in 
the  backwater,  most  of  which  are  under  wet  cultivation.  The  Bri< 
tish  Besidency,  as  already  stated,  is  situated  on  Balghatty  {Ponye- 
karra)^  one  of  the  ten,  2^  miles  from  the  Cochin  flagstaff.  The 
position  of  this  house  is  delightful,  and  its  construction  very  superior : 
whilst  from  its  upstairs  verandah  a  most  picturesque  view  is  ob- 
tainable. About  these  islands,  multitudes  of  ducks  are  reared,  which 
find  a  ready  sale  in  Cochin.  Bamanthoorty,  or  Candle  island,  was 
formerly  a  great  resort  for  smugglers,  but  is  now  rented  by  the  Ra- 
jah's Government.  Moorakumpard  is  another  island  in  the  back- 
water, the  property  of  a  Native :  or  rather  the  water  was  so,  where 

the  land  now  is.      He  has  for  twenty  years  the  right  to  any  portion 
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where  the  water  does  not  exceed  the  depth  of  a  ky-kole,  or  a  boat^ 
man's  bamboo,  of  about  three  fathoms*  length.  He  sub-lets  any  part 
to  whoever  will  undertake  to  fill  it  in :  the  amount  of  space  is  one 
thousand  koles,  by  400  :  for  which  he  pays  ten  rupees  yearly  r^t, 
and  at  the  termination  of  each  20  years,  it  is  to  be  re-adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

The  Cttinganore  (Kodungaloor)  division  has  been  the  scene  of  most 
momentous  changes  in  times  gone  by :  here  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
obtained  footings  and  founded  towns  before  the  Portuguese  lauded  in 
India.  Here  the  Qovemment  of  the  Permauls  was  held,  here  it  flour- 
ished and  decayed.  On  this  spot  the  Portuguese  fort  was  raised  in 
1523,  and  they  contemplated  at  first  making  it  the  seat  of  their  chief 
power  in  Malabar.  Here  fell  the  Portuguese  might  to  Dutch  prowess, 
whilst  Cochin  still  continued  in  their  possession.  Here  the  Dutch  had 
to  sell*  their  fort  and  territory  to  a  Native  Prince,  before  the  British 
would  fire  a  shot,  to  hold  back  the  victorious  Tippoo.  Now  it  is  a  ruin, 
mouldering  in  the  dust,  with  but  one  solitary  tower  overhanging  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  river,  which  rolls  on  slowly,  but  deeply,  beneath. 
Its  old  moat  is  the  resort  of  the  crocodile  and  paddy  bird,  and  its  once 
well  used  streets  resound  no  more  to  human  tread.  The  solitary 
stranger,  perhaps,  disturbs  a  snake  in  his  path,  or  an  owl  in  the 
dense  overhanging  trees,  but  rarely  a  mortal  will  meet  his  eye, 
Cranganore  fort  is  utterly  and  entirely  deserted. 

The  line  of  the  Rajahs  of  Cranganore  (the  Native  town  of  this 
name  is  some  considerable  distance  from  the  site  of  the  fort,) 
who  are  Schatriyas,  is  still  extant :  they  f  oimd  their  claim  to  this  terri- 
tory as  having  been  granted  to  their  family  by  Shayrum  Permaul,  the 
chief  of  whose  guard  was  their  ancestor.  Their  right  to  regal 
authority  they  have  long  been  forced  to  waive,  either  before  the 
superior  power  of  the  Cochin   Bajahyf  or  that  of  the  Samorin. 

*  In  the  Dutch  Records  for  1748»  it  is  expressly  stated :  the  Cranganore 
terriUny  owed  obedienoe  to  the  Dutch  Compuiy,  and  was  not  under  the  Ra- 
JAh  of  Cochin.  That  they  obtained  this  territory  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made 
with  the  Samorin,  December  17th,  1717,  but  they  allowed  the  line  of  the  Cran- 
ganore Rajahs  to  continue  as  th^r  vassals. 

t  The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  in  179*2,  unsuooessfully  laid  daim  before  the  Bri- 
tish Commissioaers,  to  the  whole  idand,  caJled  by  Europeans,  Chetwye  (3/a- 
napvram) :  which  consisted  of  three  small  territories,  Cranganore  to  the  south, 
Paponetty  or  Ayroor  in  the  centre,  and  Chetwye  to  the  north. 
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Cranganore  fort  is  N.  N.  W.  18  miles  distant  from  Cochin.  This 
territory  comprehends  an  area  of  18f  square  miles,  and  is  well 
covered  with  cocoanut  plantations  and  rice  lands,  though  some  por- 
tion is  merely  a  sandy  tract  It  contains  a  celebrated  pagoda,  dedi- 
cated to  Bhagavadi,  where  there  is  a  door  apparently  of  stone,  but 
fixed  in  a  half-opened  position.  A  tradition  is  attached  to  this  and 
believed  in  by  both  Hindus  and  Christians,  which  asserts  that  St. 
Thomas  and  Bhagavadi  held  a  discussion  at  Palliport,  about  the  res- 
pective merits  of  tlie  Christian  and  Hindu  religions.  Arguments 
waxed  Wiirm,  and  Bhagavadi  considering  it  best  to  cease  further  dis- 
cussions, decamped,  and  jumping  across  the  Cranganore  river,  made 
straight  for  the  pagoda.  St  Thomas  not  to  be  outdone,  rapidly 
gave  chase,  and  just  as  Bhagavadi  got  inside  the  door,  the  Saint 
reached  its  outside,  and  setting  his  foot  between  it  and  the  door 
post,  prevented  its  closing :  there  they  both  stood,  until  the  door 
turned  to  stone,  one  would  not  allow  its  being  opened,  nor  the 
other  permit  its  being  shut 

At  tMs  pagoda  the  feast  of  Baranee  is  held  in  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  Nairs  and  other  Sudras  offer  up  cocks  to  Bhagava- 
di, beseeching  immunity  from  severe  diseases  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Near  it  is  another  pagoda,  to  which  the  Konka- 
nies  and  the  higher  castSn  resort  for  devotional  purposes.  The 
number  of  devotees  who  come  long  distances  to  Cranganore  is 
remarkable  :  even  the  road  to  eternal  bliss  in  some  portions  of 
Travancore  is  said  to  pass  through  this  temple.*  A  laige  pagoda 
sacred  to  luppen,  the  Hindu  deity  of  the  country,  stands  on  a  hill 
near  Cottayam  :  in  it  the  Hindu  god  luppen,  and  the  Mahomedan 
Bawa,  are  alike  objects  of  adoration,  as  it  is  asserted  they  are 
bosom  friends,  living  in  the  same  place.  From  this  the  pilgrim 
proceeds  to  St  Andrea,  near  AUepey,  on  the  sea  coast,  where  having 
bathed,  prayers  are  offered  at  this  Christian  shrine,  for  St  Andrew  is 
said  to  have  been  a  bosom  friend  of  the  other  two  :  finally  he 
proceeds    to    Cranganore,    where  his  wanderings  are  completed. 

*  In  the  Dateh  reeoriU  it  ia  stated  that  Cranganore  is  deemed  specially 
■acred,  on  aooonnt  of  its  having  been  built  whilst  Puresu  Rama  was  on  earth. 
At  Trichoor  it  is  said  the  name  Kttdungaioor  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Kodi  (a 
crore),  Imffuni  (the  Indian  Phallus),  oor  (country).  In  the  Kodungaloor,  or 
Cranganore  pagoda,  arc  numerous  figures  o£  the  liogum* 
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There  is  a  fine  upstairs  Cutcherry  at  Cranganore,  (the  native  town) 
situated  in  front  of  the  pagoda,  which  no  low  caste  man  may 
approach.  There  is  also  a  good  bazaar.  The  road  towards  the  south 
leads  to  a  palace  of  the  Cochin  I^jah,  which  is  about  one  mile 
distant. 

Stretching  between  Cranganore  and  Chetwye,  the  island  is  divided 
into  three  small  States,  Cranganore  to  the  south,  Chetwye  to  the 
north,  and  Faponetty  or  Ayroor  or  Belanga  inthe  centre.  In  1743 
the  ruler  of  Ayroor  was  nephew  to  the  Cranganore  Bsyah, 
both  were  stated  ''  to  be  poor  princes,  without  any  power.  Ayroor 
"  was  taken  from  the  Samorin  by  the  Dutch,  in  1717,  and  settled 
**  upon  the  Company,  as  were  the  lands  of  Trikonetty,  Aeraltoo,  Aral- 
"  tapala,  Moodele,  Coonattoo,  and  Pootenbare,  which  last  six  districts, 
^*  comprising  18  J  villages,  were  given  by  the  Extra  Councillor  General 
'*  in  Chief,  Willem  Backer  Jacobsz,  as  a  present  to  the  Rajah  ol 
'<  Cochin."  Subsequently  by  desire  of  the  Batavian  Supreme  Oo- 
vemment,  they  were  resumed  :  but  in  accordance  with  fresh  orders, 
contained  in  a  Secret  letter  from  Batavia,  dated  July  4th,  1740,  they 
were  restored  to  that  Prince. 

The  Kodachayree  division  consists  partly  of  plaint  and  partly 
of  hiUiy  and  is  of  a  most  irr^podar  form.  Its  eastern  side  is  bounded 
for  twenty  miles  by  the  Shallacoodee  riVer,  separating  it  for  much 
of  this  distance  from  the  Iddiara  and  Naithoad  hills,  belonging  to 
Travancore,  which  last  State  also  possesses  sovereignty  over  the  Al- 
luugaad  districtj  which  bounds  it  for  about  twenty  miles  on  the 
south.  Its  arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation  from  other  districts,  and 
also  from  the  Tunnalapuram  talook  of  British  Malabar  on  its  east, 
are  too  complicated  to  define.  It  comprises  342  square  miles  of 
country,  and  is  divided  into  four  Proverties,  Kodachayree,  Paulathiu- 
gul,  Thaulaycaad,  and  Eoruttee. 

Kodachayree  is  one  of  its  largest  sub-divisions,  not  one  twentieth 
of  which  is  under  cultivation.  In  the  Dutch  Government  records 
for  1743,  it  is  stated, "  the  lands  of  the  Kodachayree  petty  Kaim.ul 
"  lie  between  Paroor,  Cranganore,  the  Cochin  territory,  and  the 
"  ghauts,  and  annually  yield  125  candies  of  pepper,  whilst  the  best 
''  cardamoms  come  from  that  place  :  but  that,  and  the  wax,  are  in 
''  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  located  at  Ambolacatty,  and  their 
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"  Chief  is  designated  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  his  residence  being 
"  half  a  mile  from  Pootencherra,  in  the  Cochin  territory."  Up  to 
1706  this  Elaimul  had  been  under  the  Samorin,  he  then  shook  off 
his  antliority,  and  joined  himself  to  the  Cochin  faction. 

Amongst  its  few  villages  (about  13)  is  seen  the  remains  of  a 
small  fort)  once  the  residence  of  a  family  which  exercised  sovereign 
sway  over  this  part  of  the  country,  and  whose  descendants  as  private 
individuals  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Shallacoodee  is  the  chief  place  in  this  sub-division :  here  the  of- 
ficials reside,  and  the  Rajah  has  also  a  small  palace.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  find  a  comparative  absence  of  the  rattan  and  allied 
dimbers,  in  these  jungles,  The  small  Ceylon  leech  is  here  a  great 
pest  to  the  traveller.  Shooting,  especially  for  bison,  is  very  good. 
The  Mulchers  (a  tribe  of  hill  people)  assert  that  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest  there  is  an  enormous  tiger,  of  a  white  or  cream  colour,  and 
having  yellow  stripes :  it  is  reputed  to  be  most  ferocious,  and  its 
destruction  much  desired. 

A  few  miles  from  Shallacoodee  is  Angamale,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Syrian  power  in  Malabar.  Tippoo  laid  this  town  waste  and  des- 
troyed the  churches,  but  that  dedicated  to  St.  Cfeoige  was  subse- 
quently restored.  On  the  banks  of  the  backwater  stands  Tekkah  Pa- 
roor,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  cross  which,  tradition  asserts,  was 
erected  by  St.  Thomas.     This  Church  was  built  in  1712« 

PaulathiDgnl  is  still  more  motmtainous  than  Kodachayree,  whilst 
only  a  seventeenth  part  is  under  cultivation.  It  comprises  eighteen 
villages,  most  of  which  lie  along  its  western  boundary,  or  that  far- 
thest from  the  ghauts.  This  district  is  much  infested  by  elephants, 
rendering  cultivation  difficult ;  other  game  also  abounds.  From  its 
forests,  a  large  amount  of  timber  is  felled. 

Thaulaycaad  possesses  thirteen  straggling  villages.  It  was  for- 
merly a  wealthy  district,  but  during  the  present  generation  its  opu- 
lence has  vanished,  owing  to  its  trade  having  declined.  There  is 
good  inland  navigation  as  far  as  this  district.  The  town  of  Auwut- 
tatoor,  with  its  large  pagoda,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  32  di- 
visions into  which  Malabar  was  formerly  divided. 

Korattee  is  the  most  southern  Proverty  of  the  Kodacha3rree  Di- 
vision :  containing  twenty  villages,  and  is  ako  the  most  populous. 
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one-half  being  under  cultivation.     The  most  celebrated  place  with- 
in its  limits  is  Armanuddee,  where  there  is  a  well  known  pagoda. 

The  military  frontier  of  Travancore  includes  a  large  portion  of  the 
Cochin  territory,  and  passes  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Koda- 
chayree  district  The  celebrated  Travancore  lines  were  not  of  any 
considerable  strength  :  they  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  crests 
of  a  series  of  slopes,  which  were  comparatively  open,  and  not  remaric- 
able  for  elevation  or  steepness.  They  commenced  at  Yellungajrree 
to  the  eastward  of  which  the  hills  were  supposed  to  afford  some  defence  : 
they  then  extended  twenty  four  miles  to  the  westward,  and  termina- 
ted at  Jacotay — a  name  which  was  occasionally  employed  to  designate 
the  whole  work.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  rather  strong  embankment 
and  parapet  of  earth  :  the  whole  measuring  at  the  highest  part  above 
fifteen  feet,  but  the  elevation  was  not  always  the  same  :  the  ditch 
was,  generally  speaking,  about  half  that  depth,  and  two  or  tliree  feet 
broad.  An  Abattis,  composed  of  a  bamboo  hedge,  was  planted, 
which,  in  some  places  where  it  has  been  carefully  preserved,  may  still 
be  seen  flourishing.  Along  its  inner  side  ran  a  broad  and  level  road, 
and  scattered  along  this  at  irregular  intervals  were  forty-two  small 
works.  The  greater  part  of  these  walls  have  now  been  levelled  by  the 
rains.  Tippoo,  when  he  attacked  them,  first  turned  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, which  was  no  very  difficult  task ;  but  a  panic  occurring 
amongst  his  troops,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  for  months 
he  was  kept  outside,  what  he  termed,  "  that  contemptible  waH." 

The  Mukundapuram  division  encloses  an  area  of  fifty-two  square 
miles,  but  twenty-three  and  a  half  more  belonging  to  it  are  situated 
in  detached  places.  Its  western  portion  Ls  most  fertile,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kodnngaloor  (Cranganore)  river ;  but  little 
waste  ground  is  found  in  the  low  land^,  where  cocoanut  groves 
abound,  whilst  one-third  of  the  district  is  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion. It  consists  of  four  sub-divisions,  Arreepaulim,  Mahapo(H*- 
caunum,  Mookundapooram,  and  Poodoocaad,  to  which  may  be 
added  Paddhanutoulum.  Within  its  limits,  including  its  de- 
tached portions,  are  fifty  villages,  of  which  Irinyalacoday  is  the 
principal,  containing  many  Christian  inhabitants,  and  a  pagoda,  con- 
sidered peculiarily  holy,  which  the  Christians  are  prohibited  from 
approaching.     A  market  is  held  at  this  place  every  Saturday. 
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Tlie  Tainamakid  division  lies  south  west  of  Trichoor,  separated 
for  about  §rd  of  the  distaace  by  the  lake,  and  for  tlie  remainder  by  a 
amall  stream.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  sixty  six  and  a  half 
square  miles,  but  nearly  a  quarter  of  this  is  occupied  by  the  lake,  and 
a  quarter' of  the  remainder  is  under  cultivation.  The  eastern  portion 
is  uplands,  the  western,  cocoanut  plantations ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  between  the  sea  and  the  lake  is  cultivated.  It  has  four  Pro- 
v^ties,  Yainamakul,  Payhngoatucurra,  Ooraghum,  and  Arrumboor. 

Pallypuramis  a  beautiful  little  spot  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
BfljiUi  of  Travancore,  who  obtained  it  amongst  the  Paroor  lands  :  it 
has  a  rimge  of  low  bare  topes,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is 
ccawned  by  a  pagoda.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
lake,  which  forms  its  northern  limits.  Pallypuram  itself  is  merely 
an  ancient  pagoda,  shaded  by  an  immense  banyan  tree. 

The  ThaMapuUy  division  contains  an  area  of  71|  square  miles, 
and  couaists  of  a  succession  of  minute  chains  of  hills,  or  rather  slopes, 
one-fourth  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  sub-divided  into 
four  Proverties,  Kunumkulumcurray,  Choondul,  Yecaul,  and  Chen- 
gaullycotay,  which  include  ninety  four  villages.  ThauUapuUy  in 
1743*  was  divided  amongst  four  chiefs  termed  Aiuecootty, 
Poonatoor,  Manna-Colam,  and  Kacattoo  :  the  last  died  away,  and  the 
territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  other  three.  The  Aine- 
oootty  Nambuddy  was  driven  from  his  country  in  1690,  by  Hen- 
drick  Adriaan  Van  lieede,  who  made  it  a  present  to  the  Samorin, 
who  privately  resold  it  to  its  former  ruler  for  40,000  gold  fanams. 
In  1745  it  was  under  the  Rajah  of  Cochin^  but  the  people  were 
said  to  be  very  fickle  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  be  one  day  in  favour 
of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  and  the  next  of  the  Samorin.  The  Poonatoor 
chief  owed  alliance  to  the  Samorin,  but  was  considered  equally 
inimical  to  him  and  to  the  Ri^ah  of  Cochin  :  he  carried  on  an  in- 
trigue with  the  French  at  Mahi  for  three  years,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  enable  him  to  sliake  off  the  Samorin*s  yoke.  Manna-Colam 
was  divided  in  its  allegiance  between  the  Samorin  and  the  Rigah  of 
Cochin,  and  caused  considerable  trouble. 

Kunumkulumcurray  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  district, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  Christian  towns  in  this  part  of  Cochin  :  it 

•  Dutch  Government  Records  of  Cochin  M.S.S. 
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is  situated  both  on  the  summit  and  the  declivity  of  a  low  hill,  which 
is  crowned  by  churches  :  amongst  which  at  no  great  distance  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Protestant  Mission,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  March  26th,  1856.  An  English  school,  five  vemacnlar 
schools  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  are  attached  to  the  Mission.  A 
distant  view  of  this  town  gives  a  more  favourable  impression  than 
is  realized  on  a  nearer  approach.  It  contains  about  four  hundred 
houses  of  a  better  class,  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Sy- 
rians, and  the  remainder  mostly  by  Romo-Syrians.  This  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  bamboo  hedge,  and  had  two  gates, 
which  have  either  decayed  or  been  destroyed.  There  is  a  good  ba- 
zaar, all  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  is  procur- 
able, as  well  as  many  different  kinds  of  cloths  and  plenty  of  grain, 
some  of  the  neighbouring  British  districts  are  supplied  from  this  ba- 
zaar. A  Travellers'  Bungalow  and  a  Tannah  are  found  here  :  but 
the  Outcherry  is  at  Kukkaad. 

Yecaul  is  a  large  scattered  village,  the  temple  of  which  prettily 
caps  the  summit  of  a  low  isolated  rock.  Chemmunthulthay  has  a 
handsome  pagoda,  and  a  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
Brahmans. 

Mooloorcurry,  also  called  Irunaad,  is  a  small  district,  containing 
an  area  of  26^  square  miles.  In  1743  it  was  a  free  lordship,  lying 
close  to  the  Samorin's  territory  :  it  is  said*  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Achens  of  Mannacode,  but  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Paliat  Achen,f  Dewan  of  Cochin,  who  retained  it  until  1809, 
when,  on  his  rebelling  against  the  British,  it  was  assumed  by  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  transferred  by  him  to  the  ThauUapuUy  division. 
From  that  period  the  Paliat  Achen*s  family  have  been  pensioned 
out  of  the  funds  arising  from  it.  This  territory  is  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  covered  in  places  by  small  jungle  : 
it  is  pretty  fairly  cultivated. 

The  TricTioor,  or  Trichoowapayroor  division,  has  been  subject  to 
many  disputes,  and  in  1815  permanent  marks  were  erected,  defining 
its  boundaries  from  those  of  the  two  neighbouring  Achens.  This 
division    contains  a  superficial  area    of    169   square   miles,  one 

•  Lieutenant  Connors'  and  Ward's  Report, 
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fifth  of  wliich  is  cultivated  with  paddy ;  dense  forests  are 
found  in  this  district,  and  some  of  the  lake  is  also  within  its  limits, 
the  surface  of  which  in  the  month  of  August  is  covered  with  the 
beautiful  blossoms  of  the  sacred  lotus,  the  seeds  are  eaten  and  con< 
sidered  delicacies  by  the  natives. 

The  large  town  of  Trichoor  is  of  great  antiquity  and  sanctity,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Puresu  Rama,  the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
It  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  splendid  pagoda,  and  college 
for  the  education  of  Namboorie  youths.  It  is  encompassed  by  a 
ditch  and  earthen  rampart,  having  parapets  of  the  same  material, 
which  were  erected  in  1794,  having  an  elevation  of  from  7  to  13 
feet,  and  a  breadth  of  about  15  feet,  with  a  ditch  along  the  outside 
from  2  or  3  feet  deep,  to  10  or  12.  On  its  west  face  it  is  2,485  yards  in 
length  :  on  its  east,  1,925:  its  north,  3,190  :  and  on  its  south,  2860  : 
giving  a  circumference  of  4^  miles.  The  Rajah's  palace  may  be  called 
the  citadel  of  Trichoor,  and  is  310  by  200  yards  :  it  has  some  bas- 
tions, is  entered  by  two  strong  gateways,  and  might  be  a  sufficient 
defence  against  cavalry.  As  the  lines,  or  outer  fortifications,  have 
never  been  completed,  it  is  probable  that  either  a  want  of  funds,  or 
a  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  the  undertaking,  induced  the  Rajah 
to  discontinue  it  It  was  evidently  constructed  to  fortify  the  place 
against  tlie  Mysoreans,  should  they  again  descend  on  that  portion  of 
luiiia  ;  and  its  commencement  may  have  been  partly  su^ested  by  the 
British  Commissioners,  who,  in  1793,  advised  the  native  Princes  to 
shake  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Mysoreaans,  if  possible.  Most  of 
the  Christian  populaticm  reside  in  a  long  street,  near  the  Romo- 
Syrian  Church.  On  tlie  highest  portion  of  the  town  stands  the 
largest  pagoda,  with  fine  entrances — north,  south,  east,  and  west : 
the  gateways  have  a  great  deal  of  carving  about  them,  with  pent 
roofs.  The  building  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  object.  Hiere  are 
good  roads  running  along  its  four  sides,  BXkd  near  it  are  several 
streets  of  Putter,  or  Potie  Brahmans,  who  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  Should  low  caste  persons  dare  ro  intrude 
into  the  west  end  of  the  town,  amongst  the  residences  of  the  higher 
castes,  they  are  liable  to  receive  a  good  beiiting,  and  usually  get  it. 

The  Rajah's  palace  is  a  rather  commodious  upper  storied  build- 
ing, partly  of  European  architecture  :  it  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eleva- 
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tlon,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  a  picturesque  country,  in  which  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  sea  coast  is  struck  by  the  dearth  of  cocoa- 
nut  treeSy  and  the  vast  increase  and  luxuriance  of  the  jack  and 
banyan.  The  Residency,  not  far  distant,  is  by  no  means  a  good 
building,  it  was  formerly  the  private  house  of  a  conservator  of  for- 
ests, from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  Sirkar.* 
.  The  small  pagoda  of  Wurrukanadu  is  situated  on  a  low  eminence^ 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  conceals  it  from  prying  eyes  : 
a  number  of  small  temples  are  crowded  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
The  four  turrets,  marking  its  four  entrances,  are  reputed  to  have 
each  been  built  by  a  different  prince,  namely,  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin, 
Palghat,  Calicut,  and  Travancore.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  teak 
trees,  whilst  it  is  imbedded  in,  and  partly  concealed  by,  the  thick  foli- 
age of  the  wide  spreading-banyan.  Here  also  stands  the  sacred  College, 
where  Namboorie  Brahmins,  who  are  to  be  ordained  for  the  minis- 
try, learn  to  meditate  for  years  in  sHaice  and  solitude.  In  the  month 
of  May  a  larg^  feast  is  celelurated,  and  votaries  swarm  into  the  place. 
Elephants  assist  in  the  ceremonies;  and  disputes,  and  even  affrays, 
often  occur,  as  to  which  idol  has  the  right  of  precedence  :  in  former 
times  swords  were  frequently  drawn  and  blood  shed,  before  this 
question  of  rank  could  be  settled. 

Tdchoor  has  a  Zdllah  Court  and  a  large  Jail  as  well  as  a  District 
Tannah.  Supplies  can  here  be  readily  procured  by  travellers.  A 
Captain's  Detachment  of  two  companies  of  sepoys  from  Quilon 
is  stationed  here,  which  gives  off  a  small  guard  to  EmacoUum,  and 
another  to  Tripoonta:ah.  The  official  residence  of  the  Officer  Com- 
manding was  formerly  the  bathing  bungalow  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
who  thus  employed  it  until  the  tank  beneath  was  desecrated  by  the 
Mahomedans,  who  killed  cows  and  threw  them  into  the  water  : 
since  which  the  house  has  been  too  polluted  for  any  but  a  Euro- 
pean or  a  very  low  caste  native  to  live  in  ;  but  now,  as  the  troops 
have  been  increased  to  two  companies,  the  Dewan  purposes  charg- 
ing r^it  for  Una  polluted  abodey  so  it  i&  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  re- 
covered its  caste.  Another  house  has  lately  been  built  for  the 
Lieutenant.  The  spot  now  occupied  by  the  barracks  is  said  to  be  the 
site  of  the  house  for  feeding  Brahmans  :  and  the  small  building 

*  The  Cochin  Natm  Oovemment, 
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aiound  which  the  sepoys  clean  their  arms  of  a  morning,  was  the 
centre  of  a  holy  pagoda. 

There  is  an  English  school  here,  supported  by  the  Rajah^ 
bat  inferior  to  that  attached  to  the  Protestant  Mission, 
which  has  both  boys  and  girls  as  boarders.  There  is  also 
a  very  large  Protestant  Church  situated  on  a  rising  hill,  near 
the  high  road,  a  little  way  out  of  Trichoor,  it  was  commenced  in 
1840.  Two  Travellers'  Bungalows  are  also  in  Trichoor,  one  near 
ike  canal,  in  which  persons  either  going  or  coming  by  backwater 
usually  take  up  their  abode  :  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  but  more  fitted  for  travellers  by  land,  not  being  so  far  from 
the  road 

Tridioor  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cotton  cloth  is  manufactured  there.  All  the  rice  and  gram  from 
PaJghat  must  also  pass  through  this  town,  on  its  way  to  Cochin. 
Hie  principal  market  day  is  Friday.  The  disease  called  Elephan- 
tiasis rarely  exists  so  far  inland  as  this  station,  but  leprosy  is  very 
prevalent.  From  June  to  January  cabin  boats  can  go  from  Tri- 
choor to  Cochin,  a  distance  by  water  of  fifty-two  miles  : 
whilst  nearly  all  the  year  round  cargo  boats  can  proceed  by  that 
route,  but  should  the  water  be  low,  passengers  and  goods  may  travel 
to  Kurriapudnam,  by  land  21}  miles,  where  there  is  a  good  bunga- 
low, whilst  it  is  about  half  way  to  Cochin. 

The  two  large  Christian  villages  of  Amaatcurray  and  Ooloor  are 
near  the  Trichoor  lines:  the  former  S.  W.  one  mile,  and  1,100 
yards :  the  latter  S.  E.,  3^  miles.  It  is  curious  to  ride  through 
these  Christian  villages  about  the  time  of  their  evening  prayers  ;  no 
one  is  stirring  in  the  streets,  and  no  sound  is  heard,  save  the  voices 
of  the  various  households  raised  in  prayer.  The  village  of  Paunun- 
jayree  is  situated  7}  miles  B.  N.  E.  of  Trichoor,.in  the  midst  of  hill 
scenery,  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  this  village  is  a  pagoda  now 
in  ruins,  but  still  bearing  the  name  of  Gooroonaden  Umblum,  and 
very  celebrated  m  the  annals  of  Malabar.  Close  to  it  is  Futticaad, 
where  a  Travellers*  Bungalow  stands  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Trichoor  to  Palghat.  This  place  was  formerly  remarkable  for  tlie 
number  of  robberies  committed  on  travellers.  The  robbers  came 
down  in  the  woody  pass,  seieed  their  booty,  and  rapidly  decamped. 
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It  is  now  a  celebrated  place  amongst  sportsmen,  as  large  game  is 
found  in  abundance,  within  an  hour's  walk  of  the  bungalow.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  a  guide,  as  a  European  is  very  liable  to  lose  bis 
road  in  these  forests,  and  in  that  case  would  probably  never 
be  heard  of  again.  The  Botanist,  and  Zoologist,  would  find 
liis  time  fully  occupied  here  amidst  the  most  beautiful  scenery, 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  amongst  which 
numerous  species  of  magnificent  trees  and  ferns  flourish  in  rich 
profusion.     This  district  contains  many  large  villages. 

The  Ghaylayekiirray  division  is  a  frontier  one,  divided  from  Ma- 
\\)yoT  by  the  Pooneear  river  :  it  contains  an  area  of  167j^  square 
miles,  about  25  being  under  wet  cultivation,  and  12  with  dry  grain  : 
thirty  miles  of  it  are  plain  slopes,  the  remainder  hills  and  forests.  It 
is  divided  into  tlie  Proverties  of  Chaylayekurray,  Pullianoor,  Mut- 
chat,  and  Moneduthecottay,  containing  47  villages.  Warrukkun- 
chairy  is  about  8^  miles  from  Trichoor,  on  the  road  to  Sheranoor. 
There  is  a  small  neat  palace  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  also 
an  Ootooparrah  about  1 1 miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  this.  At  the  foot  of  the 
high  hill  of  Uggumalla  is  a  stone,  on  the  road  to  Pullaynoor,  at  the 
temple  in  which  place  a  yearly  festival  is  held  to  the  household  deity 
of  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin,  who  are  unable  to  attend  it  because  unless 
crowned  (which  they  now  never  are)  they  cannot  pass  this  stone. 

The  Chittoor  division  is  insulated  by  the  British  Talooks  of 
Malabar  and  Coimbatore.  It  is  15  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  has  a  medium  breadth  of  eight  miles,  with  an  area  of 
118  square  miles;  eleven  being  of  wet  cultivation,  fifteen  of  dry,  and 
about  ten  of  plain  slopes. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  Cocliin  State  has  now  been  mentioned, 
two  places  belonging  to  Travancore  require  notice,  which  once  formed 
portions  of  Cochin. 

Passing  up  the  river  towards  Alwaye  is  Verapoly,  the  seat  of  the 
Carmelite  Mission  in  these  parts  :  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Cochin,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
river's  edge,  and  only  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  tide.  A 
number  of  cocoanut  trees  partially  conceal  it«  massive  walls.  The 
1)uildings  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  Church  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1673;  when  the  island  on  which  it  now 
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stands  was  destitute  both  of  houses  and  cultivation,  and  formed  a 
T>ortion  of  the  territory  of  the  Ilajah  of  Cochin.  The  building  consists 
of  three  straight  piles  of  masonry,  all  of  which  (excepting  the 
Church)  are  two  or  three  stories  high :  their  extremities  face  the 
river's  bank.  A  passage  along  the  centre,  from  north  to  south, 
forms  a  communication  between  various  parts  of  the  structure.  Tlie 
Church  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  and  Ls  a 
miniature  xepresentation  of  St  Peter's  at  Bome.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  exquisite  httle  building  in  this  part  of  India.  In  its  various 
chapels  are  rude  emblems  of  saints,  and  pictures  of  rather  a  primi- 
tive description. 

A.t  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building,  at  its  east  end,  is  a 
school  where  about  twenty  native  scholars  reside,  divided  into  two 
classes.  Their  appearance  gives  the  impression  of  extreme  content- 
ment. Their  school  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  and  their  cots  are 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  same  apartment,  serving  as  seats  by 
day,  and  couches  by  night.  The  books  from  which  they  are  educat- 
ed are  either  in  the  Latin  or  Malayalim  tongues.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  same  pile  of  buildings  is  the  refectory,  the  upper  room 
«  being  appropriated  by  the  Vicar  and  the  other  Europeans :  and  the 
lower  by  the  native  Clergy,  who  also  live  in  this  range. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinct  library,  but  the  Vicar 
Apostolic,  or  Bishop,  possesses  some  excellent  works,  and  others 
especially  those  written  by  the  Carmelite  Friars,  may  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  rooms.  Some  Protestant  works  are  scattered  about,  labelled 
"  heretical,"  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  prohibited. 

The  Bishop  and  the  European  Carmelites  are  dressed  in  suits  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  the  native  Clergy  in  black,  and  those  under  train- 
ing in  white.  Their  mode  of  life  appears  very  simple,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  the  native  mind  is  no  doubt  good. 

The  private  rooms  of  the  Bishop  are  nearly  as  plain  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Altogether  a  visit  to  this  place  gives  an  impression  that 
these  men  could  only  leave  their  country  and  their  friends  to  toil  in 
comparative  poverty  amongst  strangers,  and  lay  their  bones  in  a 
foreign  land,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  their  cause  was  a  right- 
eous one.  The  amount  they  receive  from  Europe  is  said  to  be  only 
12,000  francs  a  year,  or  about  five  thousand  Rupees,  with  which 
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they  have  to  support  all  their  estabUahmeutSi  assisted  partly  by 
their  congr^ations. 

Not  far  from  Verapoly,  on  the  way  to  Alwaye,  and  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  a  cavern,  termed  **  the  deviTs 
mouth  /'  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  but  is  said  to  be  so  full  of  snakes 
and  bats,  that  no  one  will  venture  to  explore  it. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Verapoly  is  Alwaye,  situated  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  town  of  Cochin,  and  about  two  miles  below  Sherwur^ 
rah,  already  mentioned,  in  the  EmaooUnm  division.  It  stands  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  usually  reached  by  boat,  although  there  is 
a  road  leading  to  it  from  EmacoUum.  It  is  a  tract  of  consider' 
able  size  dotted  with  about  twenty  bungalows,  to  which  during 
the  hot  months  of  April  and  May,  many  persons  retire,  both  to  es- 
cape from  the  heat  of  Cochin,  and  e^joy  the  bathing.  The  Euro- 
pean houses  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  natives  form  encamp- 
ments upon  the  sands :  some  persons  even  remain  there  all  the  year 
round.  The  water  is  believed  to  have  medicinal  virtues,  and  to  re- 
move the  ill  effects  of  prickly  heat,  boils,  and  even  to  reduce  ele- 
phantiasis, or  rather  this  disease  is  not  indigenous  as  far  inland  as 
tliis  fertile  spot,  where  coffee  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  pepper  vine  ^ 
nourishes.  Cochin  is  supplied  with  drinking  water,  either  from  Al- 
waye or  from  a  place  opposite  Verapoly.  Much  of  the  butter  also 
is  obtained  from  this  district  :  the  natives  here  make  good  baskets, 
and  a  variety  of  pretty  little  children's  ioj%  of  basket  work  :  besides 
umbrellas,  {koda$.  Mai.)  of  palmyra  leaves. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  sanitarium  of  Cochin,  from  the  ad- 
vent of  Europeans  to  India :  being  mentioned  as  such,  both  in  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  who  probably  used  the 
same  primitive  style  of  bathing  houses,  as  are  now  in  existence,  viz., 
bamboos  fixed  into  the  water  at  intervals,  with  mats  tied  round  them, 
from  which  a  covered  passage  of  the  same  materials  leads  up  to  the 
house.  The  sands  of  the  river  are  excessively  fine  and  smooth.  An 
observatory  was  kept  up  here  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  :  and  there 
is  a  Traveller's  Bungalow,  of  an  inferior  description  :  as  well  as  a 
Residency,  of  which  the  less  said  the  better.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  rather  high  and  embellished  with  most  beautiful  trees,  that  in 
the  hot  months  are  often  covered  with  blossoms :  whilst  magnificent 
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butterflies  and  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  are  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  stream  wliich  is  apparently  both  very  gentle  and  shallow, 
has  unhappily  been  the  scene  of  several  fatal  accidents  to  Euro- 
peans whilst  bathing ;  as  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  there  is  a 
rocky  around  which  are  some  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

In  the  Cochin  State  the  number  of  remarkable  buiUlings  is  ex- 
ceedingly amali,  such  as  there  are,  generally  are  dedicated  tO  religious 
purposes,  and  have  been  already  named  :  the  remainder  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows.  There  are  some  old  ruins,  the  remains  of  pago- 
das, near  the  old  Fort  of  Cranganore,  also  in  ruins,  and  one  spot  is 
pointed  out  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Pemmuls,  when  they  were 
governors  of  Malabar.  At  Irinyalcoday  is  a  temple,  the  chief  of  which 
is  asunnyassie,  who  must  be  nominated  from  certain  families.  He 
enjoys  considerable  immunities,  and  when  he  goes  out,  is  preceded 
by  a  lamp  and  sword,  and  has  all  the  insignia  of  supreme  authority. 
He  acknowledges  no  sui)erior,  and  will  reside  in  the  presence  of  no 
Prince.  He  watches  over  the  temple,  superintends  its  ministerial 
and  lay  concerns,  sees  to  its  revenues,  and  overlooks  its  expenditure. 

The  Ootooparrahs  have  already  been  several  times  mentioned. 
In  some  places  a  portion  of  the  pagoda  is  used,  in  lieu  of  erecting 
a  separate  building.  They  were  originally  instituted  for  pilgrim 
Brahmaas,  and  even  now  a  rule  exists,  that  unless  detained  by  sick- 
ness, no  one  may  take  more  than  two  days*  food  in  the  same 
establishment.  In  Travancore  there  are  many  more  of  these  Ootoo- 
})arrahs  than  in  Cochin,  for  no  Namboorie  Brahman  will  reside  in 
the  former  State  although  the  Bajahs  have  in  vain  tried  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  But  the  caste  of 
the  reigning  family  (Nair)  ia  too  low  to  suit  the  bigoted  arrogance 
of  these  Namboories,  who  consequently  prefer  living  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Schatriya  Prince  of  Cochin  where  however  they  are  not 
nearly  so  pampered.  Many  of  the  pagoda  lands  have  been  assumed 
by  the  State,  which  in  this  case  undertakes  the  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishments, but  not  quite  in  the  style  desired  by  the  Brahmans. 
One  Namboorie  has  been  induced  to  raise  an  lUum  at  Co  tt  ay  am,  in 
Travano(Mre,  which  is  giving  great  offence  to  others  of  his  caste. 
This  is  probably  the  first  of  them  who  has  settled  in  tills  State. 
The  villages  of  foreign  or  Potie  Brahmans,  are  called  Agi^aruvis,  or 
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Gramams,  and  are  built  in  straight  streets.  The  Namboories,  or 
Brahmans  of  the  country,  and  the  Nairs,  live  in  detached  houses, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  caUed  collectively  D6sas. 

The  fneans  of  communication  are  of  two  kinds,  by  land  and  water, 
for  the  backwater  in  the  Cochin  State  takes  the  place  of  roads  m 
other  parts  of  India.  The  rivers  are  in  places  sufficiently  deep  for 
boats  to  pass  along.  The  backwater  from  Chetwye  at  the  extreme 
north  of  the  Cochin  State,  to  its  southern  limits,  runs  parallell  with 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  sandy  slip  of  ground  : 
communications  exist  between  them  at  Chetwye,  Ayacotta  or  Palli> 
port,  and  Cochin,  these  three  places  being  the  respective  openings  of 
of  the  backwater,  the  Paroor  river,  and  the  Alwaye  river,  so  called 
from  the  places  they  pass  in  their  course,  or  at  that  where  they 
debouch  into  the  sea  as  the  Ayacotta  or  Cranganore,  and  Yypeen. 
There  are  many  minor  streams  as  well  as  these  large  rivers,  which  take 
tlieir  rise  in  the  gliauts  and  flow  down  to  the  ocean,  carrying  with  them 
an  enormous  quantity  of  debris,  and  such  a  large  body  of  water  that 
during  the  monsoon  time  the  sea  itself,  for  at  least  two  miles  from 
the  shore,  ix)sses8es  no  saline  taste.  The  sandy  islands  dividing 
the  sea  from  the  backwater  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  these  enormous  streams,  flooded  with  the  freshes  of  the  S. 
'W.  monsoon,  and  laden  with  dei)osit8  from  the  ghauts,  meeting  at 
their  outlets  the  full  force  of  the  ocean,  which  at  this  period  lashes 
the  shore  most  violently.  Tlie  rivers  flow  towards  the  west,  tlie  sea 
beats  from  the  west,  the  former  bring  down  mud,  the  latter  throws 
up  sand,  and  thus  uplands  have  been  fonned  :  as  they  have  increased 
in  size,  and  obstructed  the  course  of  the  rivers,  tliese  last  have 
opened  a  little  lower  dovnfi  each  year,  and  in  this  manner  the  present 
maritime  portion  of  Cochin  has  arisen  from  the  sea.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  recent  marine  shells,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
buried  in  the  laterite  in  vast  quantities. 

17ie  Backwater,  besides  extending  itself  north  and  south,  sends  off 
numerous  branches  and  many  sub-divisions.  In  some  places  it  is 
filiallow,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Clietwye  branch,  but 
between  Cochin  and  Cranganore,  and  between  the  former  place  and 
Allepey,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  it  is  at  all  times  navigable, 
for  both  cabin  and  cargo  boats.     From  Allepey  towards  Quilon  it 
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becomes  sliallowcr.     But  from  the  commencement  of  the  S.  W.  mon- 
S'.Mjn,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  this  large  expanse  of  water  Is  navi- 
{^able  tJiruughout  its  whole  extent.     It  is  affected  by  the  flood  tides 
twice  in  eveiy  24  hours,  when  it  rises  about  two  feet  and  flows  (ex- 
cepting daring  the  monsoon,  when  the  rapidity  is  according  to  the 
amount  of  tlie  freshes)  at  the  rate  of  about  2  J  nules  an  hour :  but  it 
camiot  in  any  portion  be  called  sluggish.     For  carrying  cargo,  canoes 
are  i»referred,  which,  drawuig  only   about  three  feet  of  water,  are 
adapted  to  all  seasons  of  the  year.  These  canoes  are  suiflcient  to  pro- 
tect pn'duce  fn>m  the  deleterious  effects  of  either  sun  or  rain,  being 
funiished  with  a  convex  bamboo  roof,  covered  with  mats    <'f  split 
bamboos    or    cadjans.     The  water   Ls  salt   (excepting    during  the 
mons4.>(in  time,)  and  mtistly  muddy ;  whilst  the  bottom  is  slimy,  the 
banks  low,  and  the  shores  generally  either  one  long  range  of  splendid 
coc(  »auut  pkntatioiis,  or  else  a  succession  of  paddy  fields.     In  some 
places,  more  especially  to  the  south  of  Cmngan^re,  liouses  and  vil- 
lages are  dotted  al»ng  its  banks,  often  nearly  Iddden  by  the  trees  : 
wliilst  at  intervals  the  white  and  picturesque  fronts  «)f  numerttus  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Homo-Syrian  Churches  are  perceived.     At  one 
spot  near  Cochin  seven  Catholic  Churches  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  the  Protestant  one.. 

Cliannels  and  canals  open  communicati(*n  between  the  backwater 
and  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  join  two  back- 
waters together.  To  the  south  there  is  one  connecting  the  backwa- 
ter with  Tripoonterah.  At  Yeddacochi  a  branch  of  the  backwater 
strikes  into  the  interior,  where  it  divides  south  and  west,  forming  a 
broad  shallow  lake,  the  sides  of  which  are  cultivated  :  this  is  con- 
nected by  channels  with  other  places. 

The  Foonany  river,  called  in  the  north  the  Bahrahdum,  passesalong 
the  southern  border  of  the  little  district  of  Mooloorcurray,  its  banks 
are  high  and  st^ep ;  whilst  the  Pullianoor,  after  running  in  a  curve 
of  nine  miles,  discharges  itself  into  an  estuary  at  Poonany.  The 
YeUiaut  rises  in  the  hill  Kudrapauree  :  flows  N.  N.  W.,  eleven-  miles 
west  of  Chaylayekurray,  and  tlien  joins  the  Poonany. 

The  Sheranoor  river  rises  in  the  Vellany  Hills,  and  runs  for  four  miles 
in  a  rocky  channel :  it  is  then  joined  by  some  others,  which  increase  its 
size,  and  timber  can  be  easily  floated  down  from  thence  as  far  as  Pu- 
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ohypauree,  where  large  masses  rif  rock  appear  in  the  stream  and  obstnict 
the  passage.  It  passes  for  twenty  miles  through  the  Trichoor  district. 

The  VeyciKvr  river  emerges  from  rallies  in  the  imrth  of  the  TriF- 
choor  district,  through  which  it  runs  for  nine  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  it  is  made  use  of  in  irrigation. 

The  Warrakkunchaiiy  river  rises  in  tlie  Kudra|  Auree  hills^  and 
runs  eight  miles  and  a  half  ali  »ug  the  Yaiuamakul  division.  Near 
Muhnium  it  divides  :  the  largest  branch  juiuuig  the  Cranganore  riven 
up  to  which  spot  it  has  a  sandy  and  gravelly  bed.  The  tides  influ- 
ence it  as  hi^  as  Kurnavanoor,  where  a  bank  is  thrown  across  to 
bar  their  farther  entrance. 

The  SlisJlaoooddee  river  nnis  a  couonse  of  nearly  seventy  miles,  but 
until  within  eighteen  of  its  mouth,  it  flows  through  a  wild  and  moun- 
rainous  couutiy :  as  it  gets  into  the  phuns,  however,  houses  and  cul- 
tivated spots  of  laud  may  here  and  there  be  seen,  dotted  along  its 
high  banks,  which  decrease  in  devatiuu  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  It 
is  navigable  as  far  north  for  cabin  boats,  as  Shallacoitddee,  excepting 
in  very  diy  weather,  when  the  traveller  must  laud  at  Marlie,  halfway 
between  Crangauore  and  that  ^iace,  and  then  proceed  by  land  :  ca- 
noes can  go  eighteen  miles  further  up,  but  beyond  this  is  the  Adram- 
pnlly  cataract,  having  a  perpendicular  fall  of  eighty  feet,  and  forming 
a  fine  spectacle  in  the  monsoon  tima 

The  Paroor  river  divides  at  Alwaye,  and  its  brandies  become  so 
intricate,  that  description  would  fidl  satis£Etctorily  to  explain  its  course. 
Near  Cranganore,  its  main  brandi  having  passed  Paroor,  divides  into 
several,  one  of  which  flows  in  conjunction  with  otiier  streams  under 
the  clifl^  on  which  the  remnants  of  the  old  iort  still  stand.  The  depth 
of  the  stream  just  here  is  forty  feet,  but  it  rapidly  shoals :  and  frcon 
thence  may  be  computed  at  about  a  quarter  that  depth. 

The  Kaychayree  ri^^  rises  at  the  foot  of  some  hUls,  and  after  a 
course  oi  twenty-seven  miles  through  the  Thaullapully  district,  it 
poTU9  its  contents  into  the  lake.  During  the  monsoon  time  its  wa- 
ters are  made  to  irrigate  certain  lands  by  means  of  dams  :  were  th^ 
construction  superior,  the  gain  to  the  cultivator  would  be  immense, 
whilst  the  cost  could  but  be  trifling.  This  river  is  only  navigable  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth. 

The  Yaiuamakul  has  a  deep  sluggish  current,  influenced  by  the 
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tides,  and  is  always  navigable.  Its  banks  are  high  and  its  bed  slimy. 
During  the  rains  its  waters  are  fresh,  but  at  other  times  salt 
'  The  Poodoocaad  rirer  passes  for  some  distance  through  the  Eoda- 
ehayree  district.  Its  steep  banks  are  overgrown  with  forests,  but  its 
stream  is  shallow,  althotigh  in  the  rains  timber  can  be  floated  down 
it  for  a  considerable  distance^ 

In  the  Chittoor  district  the  Annamnllee  flows  fifteen  miles  through 
^the  forest,  and  the  Colungode  defines  the  limits  of  Nemary  for  two 
mUes  and  a  half  more. 

There  are  many  other  smaller  streams,  some  with  names  and  some 
without  :  but  all  rising  in  the  ghauts  or  hilly  ranges,  and  flowing 
Westward  towards  the  sea.  In  a  country  intersected  by  water  like 
the  Cochin  State,  large  tanks  are  not  required,  and  do  not  exist,  but 
smaller  reservoirs  might  be  enumerated  by  thousands.  In  the  hotter 
and  drier  inland  spots,  hollowed  trees  and  granite  basins  are  kept 
full  of  water  under  sheds  for  the  use  of  cattle :  and  some  may  even 
be  seen  on  the  high  roads. 

The  roads  with  their  passes  and  defiles,  and  the  hills  and  forests 
next  claim  attention.  The  principal  road  runs  parallel  with  the  sea 
coast ;  from  Cranganore  it  passes  northwards  to  Chetwye,  and  on  to 
British  Malabar :  whilst  to  the  south  it  joins  a  similar  road  in  the 
Travancore  State,  going  through  Cranganore,  Palliport,  and  Cochin* 
There  are  ferries  at  each  of  the  rivers ;  and  for  the  conveyance  of  horses 
and  carriages,  a  wooden  platform,  with  raised  railed  sides,  ib  placed  up- 
on two  boats  lashed  together,  and  termed  a  Jungar.  There  is  a  ferry 
from  the  Cranganore  side  of  the  backwater  to  the  mainland :  and 
another  short  one  to  Kurriapudnam,  where  a  good  Travellers'  Bunga- 
low is  situated  on  a  fine  raised  piece  of  ground.  This  road  passes 
northwards  through  Kurriavanoor,  (10  J  miles  distant,)  where  there 
is  ano^er  excellent  bungalow :  from  thence  to  the  large  town  of 
Trichoor,  10  miles  further  on,  where  it  joijis  the  main  road  to  Pal- 
ghat  :  passing  through  Putticaad  (8|  miles  from  Trichoor,)  where 
there  is  a  good  bungalow.  This  is  throughout  an  excellent  road,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  it  is  planted  along  its  sides  with  trees, 
most  of  wliich  are  cashew  nuts,  banyans,  and  cocoanuts,  with  here 
and  there  maroti  trees  and  talipot  palms.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  flat^ 
and  in  some  places  sandy  and  heavy :  all  the  streams  are  bridged 
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over,  and  at  Kurriavanoor,  where  the  river  is  crossed,  there  is  a  large 
wooden  bridge.  From  Trichoor  to  Piitticaad  the  road  is  not  so  good, 
and  beyond  this  it  becomes  decidedly  worse. 

From  Trichoor  N.  N.  E.  to  Shoranoor  (18  miles  diijtoiit,)  where 
the  railway  station  is,  the  road  passes  through  WaiTiikkuuchairy 
(eight  miles  and  a  half),  where  there  is  no  bungalow,  but  the  Cat- 
cherry  may,  if  necessary,  be  occasionally  used  as  one :  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  imdesirable  room  to  remain  in.  The  road  in  tliis  part  is 
covered  with  very  fine  banyan  trees.  Sheranoor  is  ten  miles  far- 
ther on,  and  the  road  nins  through  rather  a  jungly  tract.  At  that 
place  a  new  bungalow  was  erected  in  1862,  and  a  magnificent  granite 
bridge  is  being  built  across  the  wide  but  shallow  river,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Blah's  territory  witli  the  railway,  a  branch  of  which  it 
is  proposed  shall  be  continued  over  this  new  bridge  to  Trichoor  ; 
should  persons  be  found  wUling  to  sink  their  money  upon  a  scheme, 
which  will  greatly  faciliUte  traveUing,  and  form  an  easy  mode  of 
transit  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  traffic  in  that  direc- 
tion. If  the  Overland  steamers  ever  stop  at  C(x;]iin  or  its  vicinity, 
a  line  will  tlien  be  necessary,  not  to  cease  at  Trichoor,  but  to  he  car- 
ried on  to  Kurriapudnam,  following  much  the  directi  ^n  of  the  pre- 
sent road,  only  adopting  a  shorter  course. 

From  Warrukkunchaiiy  a  road  branches  (»ir  to  the  west  to  Kun- 
unkulum :  anotlier  direct  from  Trichoor  to  the  same  place,  passing 
N.  N.  W.  through  it.  There  is  a  bungalow  not  far  from  the  hmise 
and  Church  of  the  Protestant  Mission.  There  is  also  another  road 
from  Kununkulum,  S.  W.  joining  the  sea  road,  already  mentioned, 
a  little  above  Chetwye. 

The  inland  road  of  olden  times  runs  nearly  parallel  with  tlic  sea- 
shore one,  commencing  in  the  south  at  Quilon  it  passes  up  to  the  Ma- 
villicurray,  and  on  due  north  to  Cottayam,  from. whence  it  proceeds 
in  a  very  circuitous  direction  to  Kulashayakaruh  Mungalum,  where  it 
is  again  carried  on  north  to  Tripoonterah :  here  it  divides  into 
three,  one  continuing  north,  to  Allungaad,  from  thence  through 
Paroor,  and  joining  the  sea  road  at  Cranganore.  The  second  or  N.  E. 
branch  terminates  at  Perrumbaloor ;  the  third  goes  to  EniacoUuni, 
about  throe  miles  before  reaching  which  it  sends  offabranch  toVerapoly. 

From  Ernacollum  to  Alwaye  a  road  proceeds  N.  E.,  it  is  not  a 
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^od  one,  Ixjmg  constantly  encroached  upon  :  from  Alwaye  it  extends 
east  to  Perrambaloor,  where,  tui'iiing  to  the  south  east,  it  passes  on  to 
Kodhamuiigalum,  and  along  the  base  of  the  ghauts  to  tlie  8«  S.  E. 

Another  road  requires  mention,  which  passes  to  the  east  from  Al- 
iungaad  through  Shewurray  above  Alwaye,  where  it  suddenly  turns 
tr)  the  north  through  Kodachayree,  Koruttee,  ahd  Shallacoodie,  di- 
rect to  Trichoor :  it  is  not  adapted  either  for  riding  or  dri^nng. 

Amongst  the  routes  mentioned,  Europeans  (with  but  few  excep- 
tions,) only  travel  along  the  following,  takuig  the  town  of  Cochin  as 
a  centre.  To  Chetwye,  by  water  direct.  To  Trichoor,  during  the 
rains,  by  backwater,  the  whole  way  :  or  by  water  to  Kurriapudnani, 
and  from  thence  on  by  road  through  Kurriavanoor.  Frt»m  Trichoor 
to  the  railway  at  Sheranoor,  by  land  through  Wamikunchairy.  From 
Trichoor  to  Palghat,  direct  through  Putticaad.  But  if  tlie  traveller 
intends  proceeding  in  a  bandy  he  has  a  very  bad  stage  before  him  to 
Wuddakimchairy,  fur  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  far  removed  from  all 
cliance  of  assistance,  is  a  rocky  bit  t»f  ground,  with  large  pieces  of 
stone  in  the  road  and  on  each  side  of  it.  The  bungalow  at  tins  place 
is  unhealthy  to  sleep  in  from  the  feverish  locality  in  which  it  is  si- 
tuatcl.  Wild  elephants  may  not  unfrequontly  be  encountered  in  this 
road,  rendering  it  dangerous.  From  Tricho^tr  to  Kunnunkulum  by 
the  direct  roa^l.  The  other  roads  are  usefid  to  sportsmen,  but  un- 
adapted  to  easy  travelling.  S^mthwards  (»f  Cochin  travellers  pro- 
ceed to  Allepey  or  Cottayam,  by  water. 

The  iVormtains  of  (Joohin  are  entirely  confined  to  its  eastern  fron- 
tier and  the  Ghittoor  district.  In  the  Kodachayree  flivision  two- 
tldrds  of  it, as  already  mentioned, is  hiUy  and  mountainous, and  amongst 
the.se  ranges  stands  Paundymoodee,  or  Asses*  Ears,  a  name  which  well 
describes  the  appearance  of  its  two  conical  summits,  from  the  top  of 
wliich  the  other  hills  appear  like  plains.  From  this  an  immcn^je  ridge 
runs  east  and  west,  the  extremities  being  terminated  by  the  Coombun- 
chayree  and  Paullapully  hills.  The  elevation  is  very  great,  and  the  sides 
precipitous,  measuring  thirteen  miles  to  the  valleys  beneath.  The 
Thaullapully  district,  although  containing  no  large  hills,  is  full  of  asi)e- 
rities :  particularly  in  the  southern  part,  where  the  slopes  though  low,  fall 
with  great  rapidity.   The  amount  of  brushwood  and  timber  is  very  small. 

The  Western  portion  of  the  Trichoor  district  exhibits  a  succession 
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of  waving,  cliampaigUi  uplands,  with  beautiful  and  varied  scenery) 
whilst  the  eastern  part  is  mountainous  and  woody,  the  forests  com- 
menclng  a  few  miles  east  of  Trichoor,  and  the  ramificatiou  of  the 
Paullapully  hills  appealing  on  its  south-east.  At  the  pass  termed 
Koodrancotay  to  the  east  of  Putticaad  the  ridges  r*f  Vellaiiymala  and 
Moodumola  uiiite :  the  first  has  tlie  greatest  elevatinuj  aud  its  Woiided 
summit  spreads  iut(>  a  fiat  table-huid,  nearly  lialf  a  mile  broad:  its 
north  and  west  sides  are  steep  and  well  wonleil.  r«  •ueduthumala  and 
Ponemala,  are  low  ridges  to  the  north  of  an  biferior  heiglit,  present* 
ing  the  appearaiice  of  a  green  wall,  their  summits  are  r»  -cky.  There 
are  many  ranges  t»f  hills,  all  i  orti-ais  nf  the  western  ghauts,  from 
whence  come  much  of  the  tinil)er  and  bambi»os,  with  wliich  the  va- 
rious markets  are  supplied :  tliis  subject  will  ]>e  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  Botany. 

In  the  Cochin  district  there  are  some  slopes  covered  by  low  stunt* 
ed  brushwot>d,  and  many  fruit  trees,  but  no  good  timber.  Aromid 
Kurriapudnam  and  its  vicinity  tlte  amount  of  brushwood  is  very 
great,  and  the  spurtsnien  will  find  it  well  stocked  with  liares  :  much 
the  same  may  be  said  uf  tl<e  slopes  in  the  Yainamakul  district* 

The  4  tutlying  division  of  CJittoor  has  an  uneven  surface,  but  no 
very  high  liills;  tlie  Mutchat  range  runs  S.  E.  fnjm  Uggamala  to  a 
distance  •  >f  ui}ie  miles,  from  thence  its  slopes  branch  off  on  both  sides. 
Most  of  this  district  is  overrun  with  forests,  wliich  however  yield 
very  little  valuable  timber,  but  the  a^e  of  the  planter  is  at  work : 
one  coffee  plantati(m  has  been  commenced,  and  others  appear 
likely  to  follow.  There  are  said  to  be  two  thousand  serpent  groves 
in  this  district,  which  are  all  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Hindus. 

The  Geoloyy  of  the  country  is  difficult  to  define.  The  sandy  tract 
near  the  sea  has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  rivers,  when  antagonistic  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  during  the  mon- 
soons :  one  brmging  down  alluvial  deposit,  the  other  throwing  up 
aea  sand.  The  alluvial  territories  in  the  State  are  evidently  merely 
the  debris  of  the  hills  and  forests,  washed  down  by  the  monsoons, 
and  deposited  in  the  low  lands :  but  on  either  sides  of  most  rivers 
and  at  raised  spots,  the  laterite  (Buck.)  comes  into  view  :  it  is  com* 
monly  called  the  soap  stone  from  its  appearance ;  the  itch  stone, 
from  its   roughness   and  darkness  of  colour,  due  to  long  cxi>osure 
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to  the  air:  and  the  brick  stone,  from  its  employment  for  building 
pur^Nises.  It  is  a  species  of  indurated  clay,  in  which  both  ani> 
mal  and  vegetable  exu^ia3  are  said  to  have  been  found ;  near  Al- 
waye,  even  iron  spear  heads  and  axes  have  had  the  credit  of 
having  been  obtained  ^m  it.  Whilst  in  Kurriavanoor  and  other 
places,  imnieritus  species  of  pure  wldte  quartz  are  seen,  in  some 
of  ifrhicli  TnKiules  » 'f  irtui  i»re  are  occasionally  found.  The  presence  of 
quartz  iii  laterite  lias  been  regarded  as  a  reason  for  believing  these 
formaticna  t*'  be  due  to  the  decor  \poaition  of  primitive  rocks,  this 
quartz  being  the  only  portion  reiiaining  of  its  primary  component 
parts.  Laterite  has  been  well  described  by  Buchanlin,  as  diffused 
over  the  comitry  in  immense  riasses,  without  any  appearance  uf  stra- 
tification. It  is  fiill  of  cavities  and  pores,  and  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  iron,  in  the  fonu  of  red  and  yellow  ochres.  Whilst  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  readily  be  cut  by  any 
iron  instrument  :  it  is  dug  up  in  enormous  masses  and  cut  into  the 
required  form  with  a  trowel  or  small  axe.  It  becomes  in  time  as  hard 
as  a  brick,  Dr,  Cole  gives  its  varieties  as  follows : — "  sometimes  it  is 
'*  very  hard,  compact,  and  heavy  :  highly  ferruginous,  of  a  deep  red 
"  colour,  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  sinuosities,  containing  the  red 
**  and  yelluw  earths :  some  masses  are  nearly  half  composed  of  the 
<<  white  lithomargic  earth,  which  renders  it  very  crumbling :  other 
"  varieties  exhibit  a  pisiform  structure,  numerous  rounded  pebbles 
**  being  united  together  by  a  yellow  clayey  cement,  this  seems  of  re- 
''  cent  origui.  Again,  in  many  superficial  situations,  it  is  a  mere  gra- 
"  vel,  }x>ssessing  very  little  coherence,  and  apparently  formed  from 
"  the  debns  of  the  laterite  itself:  the  pebbles  composing  this  gravel 
^  still  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  red  con^omerate  of  sandstone,  and 
"  of  the  ochrey  iron  ore."  One  variety  is  of  a  light  colour,  having 
pinkish  white,  or  yellowish  streaks  or  mottles  of  various  shades,  run- 
ning through  it :  this  is  the  kind  most  commonly  employed  for  build- 
ing purposes.  It  is  cut  out  in  the  form  of  bricks,  in  the  quarry,  and 
becomes  very  hard  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  months.  It  should 
properly  be  kept  for  a  year  before  being  used,  but  not  longer,  as  it  is 
liable  to  become  rotten. 

Laterite  is  found  of  various  consistencies,  from  that  of  the  hard  black 
coloured  stone,  which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time,  to  that  of  soft 
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cl;iy,  in  wliicli  wet  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  from  the  mud  of  wLicIi, 
excellent  tiles,  bricks,  and  chatties,  are  mjule ;  as  tlie  rains  eat  oval  holes 
into  laterite  bricks  they  are  generally  chunainod,  but  as  chxmam 
blackens  by  exposure,  buildings  become  of  a  dirty  colour  on  their  8. 
W.  sides.  Where  the  hard  laterite  is  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  ground  is  rendered  very  unproductive.  Tlie  plains  in  the 
hot  mouths  are  like  sandy  tracts,  with  very  little,  or  ratlier  no  grass ; 
when  ridden  over  they  reverberate  as  if  caverns  were  beneath.  On  this 
formati4»n  many  forms  of  animal  life  do  not  thrive :  the  guinea  worm 
does  not  exist,  and  the  tape  worm  is  also  unknown.  Here  trees  are 
often  stunted  in  their  growth,  but  in  localities  where  moisture  accumu- 
lates and  decomposes  its  substance,  some  species  occasionally  thrive. 

Beneath  the  laterite  is  granite,  or  allied  geological  formations.  It 
is  foimd  on  the  top  of  some  hills,  and  more  rarely  on  their  sides.  In 
many  places  the  soil  around  the  bases  of  the  mountains  is  a  dark 
permeable  rich  earth,  in  which  timber  grows  abundantly.  Wlierever 
flat  surfaces  occur  on  the  sides  of  the  hiUs,  their  decomposition  and 
debris  afiford  materials  for  the  groA\'th  of  trees  and  other  vegetables. 

The  Mineral  productions  of  this  fertile,  agricultural,  and  timber 
producing  country,  are  comparatively  few :  or  perhaps  more  correct- 
ly speaking,  but  few  have  been  discovered.  Gold  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  sands  of  the  Cranganore  river  near  the  ruined  fort, 
but  at  present  is  not  known  any  where  else  in  the  territory.  Old 
Portuguese  authors  mention  its  having  been  collected  along  the  sea 
shore,  even  opposite  Cochin.  The  sands  of  most  of  tlie  rivers  appear 
as  if  gold  dust  were  present  in  enormous  quantities :  their  beautiful 
yellow  glitter  is  sufficient  to  deceive  any  casual  observer,  whilst 
even  the  quartz  contains  iron  in  small  golden  coloured  nodules,  which 
give  it  something  of  the  appearance  of  auriferous  quartz.  But  un- 
fortimately,  the  little  flakes  of  floating  yellow  substance  are  merely 
golden  mica  without  one  trace  of  the  precious  metals ;  this  mica  ex- 
tends up  the  coast,  certainly  as  far  as  Cannanore,  but  there  the  silver 
variety  partially  takes  its  place.  Yellow  mica  may  be  found  in 
small  flakes  on  the  smnmits  of  liills,  where  there  is  no  laterite ;  its 
glitter  may  be  distinguished  in  the  black  alluvial  deposits  in  the 
river  banks,  in  their  sands,  and  on  the  dusty  roads. 

Iron  is  not  riow  woi'ked  in  the  Cochin  State,  but  it  has  been  in 
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days  gone  by :  several  old  fumaoes  for  obtaining  it  from  laterite  are 
in  existence  at  Sheranoor.  From  the  appearance  of  the  pipes,  a  con- 
siderable amonnt  was  procured.  In  the  Chittoor  district  it  has  also 
been  obtained.  It  is  found  in  masses  or  veins,  in  the  substance  of 
the  laterite. 

Though  various  authors  have  attributed  "  cat's  eyes,"  beryls,  and 
several  species  of  precious  stones  to  Malabar,  the  Cochin  State  can 
lay  claim  to  be  the  native  country  of  but  few. 

Salt  is  not  at  the  present  time  manufactured,  though  such  was  at- 
tempted some  years  since  on  one  of  the  islands  close  to  Cochin.  The 
amount  obtained  from  the  salt  pans  was  insufficient  to  repay  for  the 
labour  expended. 

The  Harbours  and  sea-board  of  the  country  still  remain  undescrib- 
ed.  The  mariner  would  be  venturesome  indeed,  who  brought  his 
vessel  near  the  shores  of  Cochin  during  the  violence  of  the  S.  W. 
monsoon,  or  from  the  beginning  of  Jime  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  violence  of  the  winds  are  then 
too  great  for  vessels  to  beat  about  on  this  unsheltered  coast, 
unless  the  seasons  prove  unusually  mild,  or  there  should  be  such  a 
place  as  the  Allepey  mud  bank  to  run  into.  There  is  no  indentation 
of  the  shore  worthy  the  name  of  a  harbour,  and  only  two  outlets  of 
rivers,  viz.,  at  Cochin  and  Palliport,  respectively  ;  elsewhere  vessels 
have  to  lie  in  an  open  roadstead.  During  a  violent  storm  in  May 
1859,  all  the  vessels  lying  outside  Cochin  had  a  most  narrow  escape  : 
some  slipped,  eventually  all  got  safely  away. 

The  harbour  of  the  town  of  Cochin  is  the  most  important  in  this 
part  of  India,  and  is  a  very  excellent  one :  consisting  of  the  wide  river, 
which  having  a  straight  course  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  divides 
Cochin  from  Vypeen  with  a  width  of  680  yards  opposite  the  flag 
staff.  This  river  forms  a  connecting  channel  between  the  sea,  and  a 
large  expanse  of  backwater  of  sufficient  size  and  depth,  to  contain 
more  vessels  than  are  ever  likely  at  any  one  period  to  visit  the  place. 
The  bar  is  about  1^  miles  from  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  very  narrow  ridge*  of  sand  extending  in  a  semicircular  direc- 
tion, from  the  shoal  water  off  Vypeen  point  to  that  off  Cochin  point. 

*  Lieutenant  Taylor's  Official  repm%  H.  M.  surveying  veaeel  Bktema, 
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Although  this  is  all  literally  speaking  "bar,"  the  bar  proper,  or  deep- 
est part  of  this  ridge,  is  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  which  is  600 
yards,  and  its  versed  sine  about  100  yards.  At  the  lowest  water,  on 
the  shoalest  part,  there  is  a  depth  of  13  feet  :  and  the  extreme  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  is  3  feet,  generally  not  above  1  J.  The  ridge  at 
tills  depth  (13  feet)  is  broader  (L  e.  from  E.  to  W.)  m  some  places 
than  at  others.  The  best  channel  is  100  yards  wide,  and  its  cross 
Bcction  not  more  than  10  yards ;  but  in  some  spots  so  narrow  that  it 
is  frequently  missed  in  sounding  for  it.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
tliat  it  is  here  meant  that  when  the  amount  of  water  covering  the  bar 
js  13  feet,  vessels  with  that  draught  can  enter  without  bumping,  as 
the  dip  of  the  wave  makes  a  difference.  About  11  or  9  feet  at  times 
can  only  pass  over  in  perfect  safety. 

Tlie  cause  of  these  bars  is  the  ocean  swell  and  the  ebb  tide,  by 
which  also,  according  to  their  relative  strength,  their  direction  is  de- 
termined. The  tidal  wave.  Lieutenant  Taylor  points  out,  comes 
from  the  N.  W.,  whilst  the  ebb  tide  finding  an  exit  to  the  same  direc- 
tion, occasions  the  shallows  off  Vypeen.  The  alluvial  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  freshes  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  on  the  bar. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  port,  or  rather  of  the  mercantile 
shipping,t  is  a  steam  tug,  to  tow  vessels  in  and  out,  and  also  to  be 
employed  when  its  services  are  not  otherwise  required,  in  working  a 
steam  rake,  or  dredge  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  bar.  The  sea 
is  now  carrying  away  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Vypeen,  and  it  is  feared 
that  if  the  bar  is  not  deepened,  the  great  body  of  the  freshes  will 
pass  more  and  more  to  the  N.  W.  Should  a  channel  form  here,  the 
bar  will  inevitably  become  more  or  less  silted  up,  and  in  time  it  may 
be  impassable  for  all  but  small  vessels.  Such  a  consummation  need 
not  be  expected,  at  least  for  many  years,  as  a  century  since  the  water 
on  the  bar  was  14  feet.  The  currents  shift  continually,  and  the  set 
now  against  the  Vypeen  side  of  the  river,  may,  before  another  season 
has  passed  over,  be  against  the  Coclun  bank. 

-■—■■■■■■■■  III  ■■■■^B  ■■  »m^^,^m  I  ■--■  I  ■■■■■■^■■M  ^^^^^m^a^^m 

*  It  cauaot  be  supposed  that  increasing  the  depth  of  the  bar,  so  as  to 
permit  hunger  vessels  to  enter  the  Cochin  river,  will  increase  the  amount  of 
produce  shipped  from  the  port.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  British  harbours 
along  the  Western  Coast,  must  be  persuaded  Cochin  is  fai*  ii>upeiior  to  any  of 
the  others. 
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The  tides  are  very  irregular,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  stream 
of  the  ebb  and  flood,  but  also  to  their  rise  and  f  alL  The  flood  stream 
occasionally  lasts  four  hours,  yet  with  an  absolutely  imperceptible  rise 
in  the  water.  The  average  amount  of  water  on  the  bar,  at  night  time, 
is  15  feet. 

The  oitrance  to  the  Cranganore  or  Ayacotta  river,  at  Palliport,  is 
very  intricate,  and  only  small  native  crafts  enter.  But  south  of  it  is  a 
mud  flat,  stretching  a  little  to  the  south  of  Narrikal,  a  large  village 
five  miles  by  sea  north  of  Cochin.  The  distance  from  the  backwater 
to  the  sea  shore  is  about  f  of  a  mile,  idong  a  sandy  road,  leading 
through  the  village.  There  is  little  to  add  to  the  description  given 
of  it  by  the  Dutch  Admiral  Stavorinns  in  1777,  who  stated  that  a 
reef  existed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cranganore  river,  at  its  north  side 
(now,  owing  to  a  new  opening  having  formed,  being  at  its  south  side). 
This  stretches  out  to  sea  about  |  of  a  league,  forming  a  harbour  or 
place  protected  by  mud  banks,  and  into  which  vessels  may  run  with 
safety  during  bad  monsoons,  and  lie  there  secure  in  20  or  less  feet 
of  water,  almost  without  cables.  This  soft  mud  partially  prevents 
the  roll  of  the  sea,  which  breaks  its  force  upon  its  circumference,  and 
is  totally  imperceptible  as  the  land  is  approached,  the  place  appear- 
ing more  like  a  fresh  water  lake.  The  mud  flat  is  now  said  to  extend 
for  half  a  mile  south  of  Narrikal,  and  to  the  north  for  about  fotu* 
nules.  The  smoothest  portions  of  the  sea  are  between  the  villages 
of  Narrikal  and  Nairumbalum,  1  \  miles  to  its  north  :  W.  N.  W  from 
Narrikal  the  sea  at  soundings  less  than  3  fathoms,  invariably  retains 
its  stiUness  :  between  3  and  5  fathoms  there  is  a  slight  swell.  To 
the  south  of  Narrikal  the  mud  bank  is  narrower,  and  the  deep  water 
and  stillness  nearer  the  shore.  To  the  north,  the  soundings*  are 
sha&ower  and  the  water  smooth  further  out  to  sea. 

During  the  S.  W.  monsoon  the  swollen  rivers  of  the  Western 
Coast,  loaded  with  alluvial  matter,  rush  impetuously  towards  the  sea. 
Should  any  obstruction  occur  at  their  outlets,  deposits  are  occasioned 
as  at  the  Cranganore  and  Qmlon  rivers,  where  mud  banks  have  so 
arisen.     Whether  this  impediment  to  these  alluvial  deposits  being 

carried  out  to  sea  is  merely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  waves  being 

*  3£avter  AttendonVs  Officukl  rejportf  1862. 
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directly  anta^nistic  to  the  course  of  the  river,  gc  whether  oilier 
causes  are  also  in  operation,  may  be  questioned  For  the  formation 
of  the  Narrikal  mud  bank,  a  reef  of  rocks  formerly  existed  (the 
Ayacotta  reef)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cranganore  river,  which  long  pre- 
vented the  divergence  of  the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  northward, 
as  invariably  occurs  in  all  those  of  the  Western  Coast  This  reef 
is  now  on  the  southern  side,  owing  to  the  stream  having  taken  a 
circuitous  direction  behind  it. 

The  whole  of  the  long  islands  (the  maritime  districts  of  Cochin,) 
between  the  sea  and  the  backwater  are  evidently  alluvial  deposits 
brought  down  by  the  river,  and  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea.  The 
direction  of  these  mud  banks  being  the  same  as  the  long  islands, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  nearly  identical  :  the  same  cause  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  giving  rise  to  both.  Though  Narrikal,  as  be- 
ing the  point  nearest  Cochin,  has  given  its  name  to  this  mud  bank, 
the  density  of  the  sea  increases  proceeding  northwards.  The  mud 
becomes  very  thick  and  black,  and  large  pieces  of  flat  hard  flakes  of 
it  are  perceived  lying  on  the  shore,  about  one  mile  north  of  Narri- 
kal, where  they  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Passing  onwards 
still  towards  Cranganore,  at  Nairumbalum,  a  large  bank  of  the  same 
substance  is  found,  of  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  evidently  brought  dovm 
by  the  river,  which  continues  supplying  this  mud  harbour,  with 
deposits. 

Every  little  stream  and  gully  forms  an  excellent  diminutive  re- 
presentation of  the  large  rivers,  bringing  down  alluvial  matter.  On 
making  sections  of  the  sand,  layers  of  it  are  found  alternating  with 
those  of  dark  mud  :  the  larger  the  stream,  the  thicker  the  vari- 
ous  layers ;  no  gases  arise  from  the  water,  and  no  oily  matter  (as 
suggested,)  floats  upon  it.  It  ia  simply  the  action  of  the  sea,  which 
prevents  the  subsidence  of  the  mud,  for  as  soon  as  placed  in  a  still 
vessel,  it  sinks. 

The  mud  feels  unctuous  and  sticky,  but  is  not  gritty,  imless  mixed 
with  the  sand.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  greenish  colour,  and  has  but  a 
slight  odour.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  "  very  minute  angular 
''  fragments  of  quartz,  the  largest  hardly  visible  without  a  lens :  this  is 
"  the  sand.  Secondly^  Foraminiferous  shells,  of  the  genus  Rotalia,  and 
''  a  few  fragments  of  laiger  shells.     Thirdly y  Diatomaceoe,  of  which 
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"  were  discovered  species  from  upwards  of  20  genera.     Fourthly ^  a  few 

**•  spicules  of  sponges  and  corals,  very  minute  :  and  some  amorphous 

"  matter,  which  was  not  destroyed  after  long  boiling  in  strong  acids." 

On  a  more    elaborate    enquiry*  the  mud  was  foimd  to  be  very 

tenacious  and  resistant  of  pressure,  like  a  stiff  piece  of  jelly  :  and  it 
is  supposed  that,  acting  like  an  immense  spring,  it  yields  to  the 

pressure  of  the  waves,  that  the  water  thus  loses  its  force  and  be- 
comes quiescent  :  whilst  the  mud  expanding  is  prepared  for  a  fresh 
encounter.  An  examination  into  its  composition  resulted  in  the  dis. 
coveiy  of  sixty-two  species,  belonging  to  30  generse,  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  and  sub-group  Diatomeoe. 

The  Allepey  mud  bank,  about  30  nules  south  of  Cochin,  in  the 
Travancore  State,  is  much  largerthan  that  at  NarrikaL  This  bank 
has  evidently  shifted,  and  is  still  shifting  gradually  southwards : 
thus  between  1693  and  1723,  it  moved  three  nules  to  the  south- 
ward :  from  1723  to  1825  it  had  again  moved  on  15  miles,  or 
at  an  average  of  nearly  one  mile  in  eight  years.  It  does  not  appear 
at  the  present  time  to  be  progressing  so  rapidly. 

•  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  New  Seriee,  No.  XII,  page 
2G4,  by  Lieut.  Mitchell. 
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THE  NATIVE  STATE  OF  COCHIN. 

Legendaiy  origin  of  Malabar— Brahmauical  GoY^iunent — Foreign  GoTeraors — 
Origin  of  Cocbin  Bajahs — I/egendary  division  of  lialabar — Anival  of  Por- 
tuguese— Arrival  of  the  Dutch — ^Wars  with  the  Samorin,  and  Rajah  of 
Travancore — Hyder  Ali — Tippoo  Sultan — Battle  of  the  Trayanoore  lines — 
British  treaty  of  1790 — Intrigues  with  the  French — Kair  distnrbanoes — 
Laws  of  succession  to  the  Musnud — ^Ancient  and  Modern  Liws — Revenue. 

The  Native  State  of  Cochin  appears  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Keralam,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  Veera  Keralam^  the  first  Prince  who  ruled  over  it :  Kerooleni^ 
the  son  of  layenthen,  grandson  of  Indra,  and  Son-in-law  of  Veruma  : 
or  the  Sanscrit  word  Keraniy  a  cocoanut.  The  monarch  may  have 
been  known  as  the  ''  king  of  the  cocoanut  country/'  that  species  of 
palm,  growing  to  perfection  along  tbe  whole  extent  of  its  fertile 
coast. 

Keralam,  or  Parasu  Ramah*s  territory,  Malayalam,  (Malay  hill, 
jila^  sea)  :  the  country  below  the  Sukhein,  or  Western  ghauts,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Chandraghiri,  in  latitude  10^  30' : 
and  extends  as  far  South  as  Cape  Comorin.  It  has  been  by  some 
authors  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  fifty-six  districts  of  the 
Bharata  division  of  Hindustan. 

The  origin  of  Malabar,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  Parasu  Bamah,  (the  sixth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,)  who,  it  is  asserted,  after  destroying  the  Schatriyas,  was 
seized  with  remorse  concerning  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  wishing 
to  offer  an  atonement,  made  his  territories  a  present  to  the  Brahmans. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Kailasa,  and  recounted  his  adventures  to  Fa- 
ramayswaren,  entreating  that  god,  to  grant  him  another  kingdom  : 
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but  he,  unable  to  meet  bis  wishes,  advised  his  applying  to  the  god  of 
the  sea.  Accordingly  having  proceeded  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
India,  accompanied  by  Subhramanien,  they  there  consecrated  a  small 
spot  of  territory,  and  imagining  the  presence  of  a  Virgin  goddess,  wor- 
shipped, her  under  the  name  of  Canniya  Coomauryy  (the  words  being 
almost  synonymous  and  signifying,  "  Virgin  girL")  Subsequently, 
the  place  received  the  same  designation,  which  was  gradually  cor- 
rupted into  "  Gape  Govfwnnr 

The  sea  god,  Weruma,  (pronounced  Veruma,)  thus  invoked,  soon 
appeared  :  and  on  hearing  Farasu  Eamah's  request,  granted  him 
land,  as  fEir  as  he  could  throw  his  Chuckram,  (disc,  or  axe,)  across 
the  sea,  promising  that  the  water  should  recede,  up  to  the  spot, 
where  it  should  fall.  Parasu  Bamah  then  exerting  all  his  strength, 
threw  his  Chuckram,  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,500  miles  (so  states  the  Kerala  UlpatiJ  in  length,  and  150  in 
breadth  ! 

The  gods  then  directed  Parasu  Hamah,  to  build  24,000  ChutrumSy 
(temples),  promising,  that  so  long  as  charities  were  continued  to 
Brahmans,  they  would  reside  in  the  country,  and  preserve  it  from 
harm.  Vishnu  then  presented  him  with  his  Chuckram,  assuring  him, 
that  whenever  he  was  invoked  by  that  weapon,  he  would  personally  ap- 
[>ear.  Parasu  Hamah  then  proceeded  northwards,  and  as  directed, 
built  houses  and  temples  for  the  Brahmans,  and  at  Trichoor,*  he 
consecrated  the  image  of  Siva,  calling  the  place  Thridvamaf/ru,  a 
word  derived  from,  Thri,  a  syllable  often  affixed  to  the  names  of 
Hindu  Deities,  Siva,  the  god,  and  Mayru,  or  Meru,  the  sacred 
moimtain. 

k  Parasu  Ramah  then  proceeded  to  the  river  Eliristna,  and  shortly 
afterwards  rctm*ned,  accompanied  by  a  Brahman,  his  wife,  and  eight 
sons,  all  of  whom  he  located  at  Trichoor.  The  father  he  made  the 
be^ui  of  all  the  Malabar  Brahmans,  giving  him  the  title  of  Yogiyar  : 
whilst  to  the  eight  sons,  he  presented  eight  villages,  over  which  he 
installed  them  as  Lords,  and  where  they  subsequently  resided. 

Next  he  went  to  the  district  of  Tanjore,  whence  he  brought 
another  Brahman,  with  his  vnfe  and  sons.  The  father  of  tins  family, 
was  installed  as  Wadiyar,  (spiritual  preceptor,)    over  the  temple 

•  A  large  towu  iu  the  Cochin  State. 
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Parasu  Ramah  had  built  at  TricUoor.  He  made  various  journeys  to 
other  localities,  sometimes  obtaining  treasure,  and  sometimes  Brah- 
mans,  for  this  new  country  :  and,  thus  he  was  enabled  to  people  24 
Gramams,  or  villages.'  He  next  procured  Schatrijras,  Sudras,  and 
Hindus  of  all  the  Castes,  including  carpenters,  and  labourers,  as  well 
as  seeds  of  plants,  and  grains.  All  appeared  to  be  going  on  well ; 
Parasu  Bamah  was  quietly  governing,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  gods,  when  the  Brahmans  began  to  return  to  their  Native  lands, 
carrying  away  with  them,  the  riches  they  had  accumulated  To 
obviate  this  emigration,  Brahma  having  visited  Keralam,  gave  the 
Inhabitants  a  new  language,  termed  "  Malayalim,"  appointing  certain 
ceremonies,  and  directing  that  all  the  people  of  Keralam  should  wear 
the  Cudumi,  on  the  forepart  of  the  head ;  he  likewise  instituted  other 
changes.  After  Brahma  had  left,  Ganedia  made  some  further 
changes,  in  the  manners,  and  ceremonies  :  the  prijicipal  of  which 
were,  that  the  eldest  son  only  (of  Brahmans)  should  marry,  and  that 
those  of  this  superior  caste  should  only  wear  one  Poonool,  or  sacred 
string,  worn  by  the  twice  bom  classes,  across  the  left  shoulder,  and 
meeting  like  a  belt,  over  the  right  hip. 

Parasu  Ramah  ordained  that  all  Brahmanee  women  should  carry 
with  them  an  umbrella,  whenever  they  stirred  out  of  doors,  to 
prevent  their  being  seen,  by  those  of  the  male  sex.  That  a  Sudra  ser- 
vant girl  should  go  before  them  :  that  they  should  be  well  covered 
by  a  large  cloth,  but  should  wear,  neither  ornaments,  nor  jewek. 

The  whole  of  Keralam  being  peopled,  it  was  given  to  the  Brah- 
mans, by  Parasu  Hamah,  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  support  of 
Temples,  and  religious  establishments,  To  this  day,  Malabar  is 
distinguished,  as  the  Kerma-Bhoomiy  or  "  land  of  good  works,  for 
the  expiation  of  sin." 

Another  version  is,  that  having  obtained  the  land  from  Vemma^ 
as  described,  and  peopled  it  with  Brahmans  :  before  long  they  re- 
turned to  their  Native  coimtries,  asserting  the  new  country  was 
too  full  of  snakes  to  be  safe,  and  too  swampy  to  be  healthy.  A 
fresh  set  of  Brahmans  were  then  despatched  there,  and  directed  to 
propitiate  the  reptiles  by  worship  :  whilst  to  set  a*  mark  upon  this 
new  race,  Parasu  Ramah  seized  each  one  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
hurled  him  over  the  mountains  into  Malabar.     The  consequence  of 
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thk  rough  procedure  was,  that  the  unshaved  lock  on  the  top  of 
the  head  (cudumi)  was  dragged  forward  half  way  to  the  forehead  •; 
in  which  position  it  is  still  worn  by  this  class  of  Brahmans,  dis- 
tinguishing them  firom  all  others. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Parasu  Bamah  visited  Malabar,  and 
requested  some  of  the  chief  Brahmans,  to  give  him  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  to  erect  a  hut  for  lus  own  residence. 
And  on  his  request  being  refused,  he  cursed  the  whole  tribe,  and 
prophesied  that  however  great  and  holy  they  might  consider  them- 
selves, they  would  in  reality,  be  a  degraded  race,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

He  then  retired  to  the  Western  Ghauts,  but  subsequently  becom- 
ing tired  of  a  solitary  life,  he  assumed  the  form  of  an  ascetic,  and 
proceeding  to  Veruma,  implored  the  gift  of  a  small  piece  of  Land, 
extending  only  as  far  as  he  could  shoot  an  arrow  over  the  sea. 
The  request  was  granted,  but  Veruma  being  soon  afterwards  in- 
formed by  some  Brahmans  who  his  late  visitor  had  been :  became 
alarmed,  and  repented  his  promise  ;  but  as  he  could  not  break  it,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  god  of  death  to  assist  him  in  thwarting  Parasu 
Ramah. 

The  time  fixed  upon,  for  shooting  the  arrow  arrived  :  but  the 
god  of  death  having  changed  himself  into  a  white  ant,  had,  dur- 
ing the  previous  night,  eaten  two-thirds  through  the  bow  string, 
consequently  the  arrow  was  not  discharged,  as  the  string,  when 
pulled,  snapped  asunder.  Parasu  indignantly  declared  that  his  in- 
veterate and  revengeful  enemies,  the  Brahmans,  had  been  concerned 
in  this  occurrence,  and  decreed,  that  to  the  end  of  time,  the  souls 
of  any  of  them  who  died  in  Keralam,  should  be  transmigrated 
into  the  bodies  of  asses.  He  forthwith  retired  to  the  Ghauts, 
where  he  is  believed  still  to  be  watching  over  the  Western  Coast, 
and  at  long  intervals  appearing  in  some  terrible  form,  to  affirighted 
travellers. 

The  Brahmans  now  established  an  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment un4er  chiefs  :  but  each  wishing  to  be  independant  of  his 
neighbour,  dissensions,  and  their  results,  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  ensued. 

About  B.  C.  68,  a  great  congress  was  held,  when  the  rulers  of  Ke- 
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ralam  agreed,  that  they  would  send  to  Chera*  for  a  PemuuU,  or 
Governor  who  should  rule  over  them  for  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  he  should  retire  from  public  life  :  the  most  approved 
mode  of  doing  which  was  by  cutting  his  own  throat  on  a  scaffold 
erected  for  that  purpose.  After  having  joined  in  a  great  farewell 
feast,  this  tragedy,  enacted  in  view  of  the  assembled  guests,  com- 
pleted the  entertainment  His  body  was  then  burnt,  and  the  post 
refilled.  These  governors  were  bound  to  observe  certain  Brahmanical 
regulations,  and  in  matters  of  doubt  the  decision  of  the  Brahmans 
teas  final 

The  term  Cheramal  Permaul,  or  Cheraman  Perumal,  which  merely 
signifies  "  a  governor  from  Chera,"  has  been  erroneously  considered, 
to  mean  a  family  who  ruled  Malabar,  when  in  truth  it  was  simply 
an  official  designation.  In  olden  times  the  country  was  always  called 
"  Cheraman  lolsoun"  or  Cheraman's  country. 

.  Rejecting  EUndu  traditions,  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Eendam  were  dispossessed  by  a  Brahman  named  P». 
rasu  Ramah,  who  invaded  the  country,  and  that  when  he  died,  the  Chiefs 
divided  the  territory  amongst  themselves,  until,  in  consequence  of 
disagreements,  they  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  Chera  for  a  Gover- 
nor, whom  all  would  agree  to  serve  under,  whilst  he  himself  was 
bound  down  by  certain  restrictions. 

The  Brahmans  without  doubt  divided  themselves  into  two  sects, 
the  worshippers  of  Varahou,  (the  incarnation  of  the  Boar,)  and 
those  of  Sharabou  (the  incarnation  of  the  Bird,)  and  these  distinc 
tions  are  even  now  partially  maintained.  These  two  divisions  had 
each  two  Talis,  or  species  of  ''  Councillors  or  Secretaries  of  State:" 
these  four  were  located  at  Cranganore,  where  the  Governor  also 
resided.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  petty  Talis  in  various 
places.  In  the  course  of  time  the  power  of  the  Permauls  aug- 
mented, whilst  that  of  the  Talis  gradually  dwindled  into  insigni- 
ficance. Many  of  even  these  titles,  were  given  to  nephews  of  the 
Permauls,  thus  still  further  increasing  their  power. 

*  Chin  is  stated  by  Blphinstone,  to  be  a  small  State  between  the  territory 
of  the  Pandyaa,  (Madura)  and  the  western  sea  :  comprehending  Travancore, 
part  of  Malabar,  and  Coimbatore.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  may  have 
existed  at  the  oommenoement  of  our  era.  It  was  subdued  and  divided  in  the 
10th  oentuiy. 
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In  this  manner  a  species  of  hereditary  nobility  was  formed^  and 
when  the  Bigah  of  Anagoomty  was  preparing  to  invade  Keralam, 
many  distinctions  and  mottoes  were  conferred,  amongst  which  the 
Cochin  Chief  had  that  of  Baveeloke  Sharajay  given  him :  this 
oocnrred,  A.  D.,  325*  (351 1)  The  last  Pennaul,is  stated  byZeir- 
leddien  Mokhdom  to  have  been  of  the  Vysia  or  Sudra  caste,  and 
called  ShiukeruntUp,  or  ChueherwwUy,  But  this  statement  is  gene- 
rally received  with  incredulity. 

All  the  Permauls  do  not  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  ter 
minftting  their  rule  in  self-destruction,  some  retired  for  life  to  a 
pagoda — a  custom  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Samorins.  Finally, 
one  Gbvemor  arose,  who  set  the  authority  of  the  Kings  of  Chera 
at  defiance^  refusing  to  resign  his  Government :  but  the  then  Bajah 
Kishen  E<io  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  his  power  over  Malabar 
without  a  straggle :  so  at  the  head  of  an  army  he  marched  to  dispos- 
sess this  recusant  Fermaul,  whom  he  defeated  and  compelled  to  take« 
refoge  in  the  Ghauts.  The  people  had  soon  cause  to  regret  the  change 
of  masters ;  and  when  Eishen  Bao  had  firmly  established  himself  at 
Tirwfanji  CcUwm^  a  place  now  in  the  Cochin  State,  close  to  Cranga- 
nore,  the  Namboories  (Malabar  Brahmans)  considered  it  time  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  favour  of  their  friend  Cheraman  Fermaul,  (as 
he  is  commonly  called.)  One  of  their  Chiefs  therefore  went  to  see 
Kishen  Bao,  and  owing  to  his  high  rank  and  sacred  character,  readi- 
ly gained  admission  to  his  presence.  The  wily  Brahman  flattered 
and  caressed,  and  after  a  short  time  gained  permission  to  introduce  to 
the  king,  a  few  friends  of  the  same  priestly  caste.  One  day  whilst  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  they  availed  themselves  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  murdered  Kishen  Rao.  Great  confusion  ensued,  during 
which  Ch«raman  Permaul  regained  the  sovereign  power.  A  native 
Prince,  in  laying  his  claims  before  the  British  Commissioners,  in  1793, 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  asoertain  anything  reapeoting  the  aoooraoy  of  these 
very  early  dates,  even  when  they  relate  to  European  history.  Thomoi  Cana 
certified  that  he  saw  the  last  of  the  Permauls  alive  in  the  year  845,  whilst  on 
a  nferanoe  to  the  Brahman  College  at  Trichoor,  an  answer  was  received,  which 
corroborates  his  statement  asserting  tiiat  Cheraman  Permaul  ascended  the 
Musnud  about  March  24,  A.  D.  341,  and  reigned  86  years  and  four  months : 
bat  the  date  of  May  878,  is  then  given  as  that^  at  which  he  was  last  seen ; 
n*Viirg  the  length  of  his  reign  37  years  and  two  months. 
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to  a  small  tract  of  land,  pleaded  that  it  had  been  presented  to  bis 
ancestors^  by  Cheraman  Permaul  as  a  reward  for  murdering  Kishen 
Kao. 

Some  believe  that  the  last  Permanl  was  permitted  to  be  Qover- 
nor  for  thirty-siz  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  retired, 
and  was  induced  by  the  Majains,  commonly  known  as  Jains,  A.  D. 
378,  (352  1)*  to  proceed  to  Mecca,  at  which  place  many  of  that 
faith  were  established :  carrying  on  a  trade  with  India,  which,  in 
subsequent  centuries,  fell  into  Moorish  hands. 

From  this  last  Permaul,  or  Governor,  whose  name  has  been  various- 
ly given  as  Sheo  Ram,  Shermanoo,  Permaloo,  and  Cheraman  Per- 
maul, &c.,  all  the  present  Rajahs,  Chieftains,  Nobles,  and  Landhold- 
ers, assert  that  their  ancestors  received  grants  either  of  territory, 
nobility  or  estates. 

Malabar  had  scarcely  been  portioned  out,  when  an  Erary,  or  person 
^of  the  caste  of  cowherds, f  arrived  from  Poondra,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cauvery  near  Errode  in  the  Carnatic :  and  claimed  iMs  share 
of  the  kingdom.  He  reminded  Cheraman  Permaul  that  his  independ- 
ence was  achieved,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  his  brothers.  The  Prince  replied,  that  he  had  Kttle  left  to 
bestow,  excepting  his  own  palace,  which,  with  the  ground  lying  around 
it,  and  leading  to  the  sea  beach,  he  had  retained,  that  he  might  leave 
the  shores  of  India  stOl  the  monarch  of  the  soil  on  which  he  stood 
But  he  presented  him  with  his  sword,  (kept  to  this  day  by  the 
Samorin's  descendants,  with  the  greatest  reverence,)  bracelets,  and 
sovereignity  over  as  much  land,  as  a  cock  could  be  heard  crowing 
from  a  neighbouring  temple,  completing  the  transfer  by  placing  a  gar- 

*  See  an  account  by  Kooiel  keloo  Nair  in  an  interoBting  paper  in  the 
Madras  Quarterly  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  Referring  to  this  subject 
the  writer  observes  that  the  Jains,  or  Bhuldists,  ''  as  a  people,  were  settled  in 
*'  Arabia,  and  many  visited  Malabar ;  the  original  name  was  Mahajain,  and 
*^  became  in  time  corrupted  to  Magalns,  or  Kagans.  The  Hindus  through  mis- 
**take  call  the  Mussalmen  also  Bhuddists,  and  from  this  arose  the  idea,  that 
**  the  last  of  the  Permauls  became  a  Mahomedan." 

f  The  gowlees,  (cowherds,)  in  the  Deccan,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  the  people  of  Malabar,  and  have  Canarese  and  Malayalim  words,  mixed  up 
with  the  Mahratta. 
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land  rotind  his  neck,  and  sprinkling  it  with  otta  of  roses  *  He  then 
gave  him  the  title  of  Samoriity  or  Lord  orer  the  other  Rajahs,  leav- 
ing him  to  aoqaire  his  authority  over  them,  and  extend  his  terri- 
tory, as  he  could. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Calicut,  whence  Cheraman 
Permaul  is  said  to  have  embarked,  has  escaped  record,  but  the  na- 
tive name  for  it,  at  the  present  time,  is  Coxee-oota,  a  contraction  of 
Ccnee^cooghee-cokby  the  fort  from  whence  the  cock  crew. 

Another  version  is,  that  Cheraman  Permaul,  tired  of  sovereignity, 
divided  his  dominions  amongst  his  Chiefs  and  friends  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — giving  the  northern  portion  to  the  Bajah  of 
Colastria  :  that  part  immediately  south  of  this  to  the  Samonn,  or 
Samoory  Bi^ah  :  from  thence  as  far  as  the  Travancore  State,  to  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin  :  and  that  lying  to  the  extreme  south,  to  the  Ra- 
jah oi  Travancore. 

The  Dutch  Government  Records  state  that  Cheraman  Permaul,, 
after  dividing  his  territories,  retired  for  life  to  the  pagoda  of  Tim- 
vanji  CoUum.  In  the  Dutch  Road  book,  dated  1742,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent version  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  four  great  Rajahs  of 
Cochin,  Colastria,  Calicut,  and  Travancore,  and  one  which  appears 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  be  correct,  viz.,  that  the  first,  or  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  only  was  a  Schatriya  :  the  others  were  Sudras  :  that  the 
first  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  last  of  the  Permauls,  and  con- 
sequently the  rightful  heir :  whilst  the  other  three  were  merely 
his  own  children,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  Malabar,  could  not 
be  his  heirs,  all  inheritance  going  through  the  sister's  children. 
Thus,  if  the  last  Permaul's  wife  were  a  Sudra,  this  would  account  for 
the  Samorins,  the  Rajahs  of  Colastria,  and  those  of  Travancore,  all 
being  Sudras. 

Sixteen  lesser  kingdoms  of  the  first  rank,  were  placed  under  the 
authority  of  KRimwIa^  who  possessed  the  power  of  deciding,  in  cases 
of  life  and  death,  regarding  their  own  subjects;  these  posts  were 
given  to  the  friends  of  the  Permauls,  and  comprehended  Repelim, 
PoTca  (Chambagacherry),  Teckencoor,  Quilon  (Coilam),  Culli  Quilon 
(Ea3rencoi]am),  Berkencoor  (Wadacancoor),  Arangolla  (Walluanatty,) 

*  This  appears  to  haye  been  an  ancient  symbol,  of  the  gift,  or  transfer  of 
property. 
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Tannoor  (Bettette),  besides  many  others,  (apparently  of  lesser  sue)^ 
such  as  Cranganore,  A3rroor  (Lroor),  Mangatty,  Paroor,  dba  IDiere  ^rere 
also  still  smaller  districts,  the  rcders  of  which  had  no  power  oyer  the 
lives  of  their  subjects.  The  superior  Rajahs  (such  as  the  Bajah  of 
Cochin)  considered  these  Kaimnls  their  vassals,  merely  holding  land 
as  feudatories,  whilst  they,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  alwi^  remain 
faithful  to  one  Prince^  and  only  obeyed  orders  when  it  suited  their 
convenience  to  do  so.  The  smaller  States  were  again  subdivided,  and  so 
on  **ad  infinitum,''  until  it  became  a  proverb  in  Malabar,  ihat 
*'  though  two  steps  might  be  made  in  one  territory,  a  third  most 
'*  pass  the  boundary."  The  chums  of  the  four  superior  Bajahs  to 
sovereignty,  appear  to  have  been  founded  in  justice^  if  Cheraman 
Permaul  had  the  right  to  invest  any  one  with  such  authority.  But 
as  Kaimuls  merely  held  their  lands  by  the  same  tenure,  they  would 
hardly  have  argued  its  illegality.  In  those  days,  ri^t  existed  by 
the  force  of  the  sword,  and  appeals  were  unknown,  except  to  arms. 

The  early  history  of  the  Cochin  Rajahs  is  involved  in  obscurity  ; 
their  lives  seem  to  have  been  passed  in  warfare,  either  attempting 
to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours, 
or  defending  themselves  against  those  who  were  stronger,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Kaimuls  or  subordinate  petty  chiefs,  who 
in  their  turn,  expected  assistance,  against  more  powerful  neighbours. 

Little  can  be  collected  respecting  this  country  prior  to  the  arrival 
of^the  Portuguese,  A.  D.  1500,  when  the  Rajah  evidently,  under  the 
impression,  that  their  assistance  would  enable  him  to  check  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Samorin,  gave  them  a  friendly  reception  as  will 
be  detailed  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  Samorin  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Moplahs,  who  had  given  him  material  assistance 
against  the  Cochin  Rajah,  by  which  he  had  defeated  him  on  several 
occasions.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  in  1663,  they  found  the  Ra- 
jah, kept  a  State  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a  Ranee  (his  aunt,) 
governing  the  kingdom,  who  appears  to  have  been  devotedly  attach- 
ed to  the  Portuguese  nation. 

The  Dutch  Oovemor  of  Cochin,  Jacob  Lobo,  about  1678  speaks  of 
"  the  Cochin  Rijah,  with  his  four  kingdoms  of  Porca,  Berkenooor^ 
Mangatty,  and  Paroor,"  and  observes  that  by  adoptions  and  deaths 
he  had  obtained  the  territory,  stretching  to  within  half  a  (Dutch) 
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mile,  of  the  town  of  CochiD.  Van  GoUenesie  in  1743,  speaks  of 
''  the  Cochin  Bajah  and  his  fonr  states,"  mentioning  the  same  as 
were  detailed  by  Jacob  Lobo,  65  years  before. 

In  the  year  1715,  the  Samorin  perceiving  that  the  Dutch  had 
either  become  lukewarm,  respecting  their  ally  the  Cochin  Rajah: 
or  else  were  unable  to  protect  him,  over-ran  and  conquered  a  por- 
tion  of  his  territory.  From  this  period  the  dissensions  connected 
with  the  State,  became  so  mixed  up,  with  the  history  of  the  Dutch, 
that  an  account  of  them  must  be  deferred,  until  speaking  of  that 
nation. 

On  October  15th,  1753,  the  Cochin  Bajah  met  the  Dutch  Am- 
bassador at  Mavillicurray,  where  they  attempted  to  n^otiate  a 
lasting  peace  with  Travancore,  but  the  Dutch  had  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company  and  therefore  left  the  Rajah  to  make 
his  own  terms;  and  although  peace  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  of 
short  duration.  The  Cochin  Rajah  was  induced  by  the  chiefs  of 
Teckencoor,  Wadacancoor,  and  other  places,  to  assist  them  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  had  an- 
nexed their  territories.  Accordingly,  some  thousands  of  Nairs  from 
Cochin,  in  ooi\junction  with  those  of  Teckencoor,  the  Coddacherry 
Krimi^li^  and  other  great  personages,  marched  to  Porca^  to  attack 
the  Travancore  troops.  But  they  were  completely  routed,  and  the 
second  Coddacherry  Eaimul,  the  young  Paliat  Achen,  and  one  of 
the  chief  Ragiadoors  (Province  Governors,  Tahsildars)  of  Cochin 
were  made  prisoners.  Travancore  then  seized  the  whole  of  the 
Porca  district,  along  the  sea  coast,  nearly  as  far  as  Cochin  :  and 
it  was  remarked  at  this  time  by  the  Dutch  Commandant^  that 
^  the  Rajah  is  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  whole  of  his  teni- 
"toiy,"  and  in  1756,  he  also  reports,  ''Travancore  since  1753,  has 
conquered  Teckencoor,  Wadacancoor,  Porca  and  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  Cochin,  including  Culli  Quilon,  Quilon,  Attinga,  Martha 
"  and  Peritally." 

The  Travancore  Rajah  undoubtedly  intended  to  annex  any  terri- 
tories he  could  conquer.  Many  of  these  little  States,  although  per- 
haps not  at  that  time,  paying  tribute  to  Cochin,  certainly  had 
been  vassals  to  that  Rc^ah. 

In  1755  the  Samorin   again  invaded  the  Cochin  State,  and  at- 
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tacking  the  Island  of  Chetwye,  drove  in  some  Dutch  ontposts,  and 
over-ran  a  portion  of  the  Cochin  territory.  He  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  petty  Princes,  and  gradually  possessed  himself  of  most 
of  the  Cochm  State. 

In  1757  it  was  agreed  between  the  Bajahs  of  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore,  that  as  the  Chembagacherry  and  Wadakencoor  chiefe,  had 
combined  against  Travancore,  and  given  that  Kajah  much  trouble  : 
he  should  be  allowed  to  reimburse  himself,  out  of  their  revenues, 
for  his  expenses ;  and  that  the  Cochin  Rajah,  should  not  interfere, 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  these  Princes,  who  nevertheless  were 
permitted  to  reside  at  Trichoor. 

The  Rajah  finding  that  he  could  gain  no  assistance  from  the 
Dutch,  against  the  Samorin,  sent  an  embassy,  to  his  old  enemy,  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  whose  General,  a  Fleming,  named  Eustachius 
de  Lanoy,  was  considered  at  that  time,  the  most  successful  comman- 
dant  in  South  India.  He  had  10,000  Nairs  under  him,  whom  he 
had  disciplined  as  regular  Infantry,  and  double  that  number  as  ir- 
regular foot,  but  no  Cavalry, 

The  following  was  the  agreement  then  entered  into,  between 
these  two  Princes.  '^  The  Cochin  Rajah,  having  requested  the  assis- 
"  tance  of  the  Travancore  Rajah,  to  drive  the  enemy  away,  and  to 
"  extend  his  territories^  as  formerly :  namely,  to  Pookaitha  on  the 
''west)  and  Chitatu  on  the  east  :  as  also  to  recover  for  him,  all 
*'  those  lands,  which  he  had  in  Walapanaud  district,  has  agreed  to  givt 
"  up  to  Travancore^  that  portion  of  Carapooram,  lying  to  the  south 
"of  Pamba  Azi  (Andar-azi),  and  north  of  Allepey,  with  the  ex- 
**  ception  of  Andicadow  Chellana,  and  Combalum  :  and  also  to 
"  give  up  the  Paroor,  and  Allungaad  districts  :  and  has  also  agreed, 
"  that  one-half  of  the  revenues  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  which  are  to 
"  be  collected  by  the  Cochin  officials  (with  the  knowledge,  and  super- 
"  vision  of  those  of  Travancore)  shall  go  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
**  penses  of  the  Travancore  army,  as  long  as  its  presence  may  be  re- 
<'  quired  in  those  parts  :  and  that  if  the  army  pushes  into  Walapa- 
"  naud,  all  that  part  of  the  district,  which  is  the  Samorin's,  shaU 
"  become  Travancore  property."* 


Cochin  Sircar  Records  M,  S.  S,,  dated  December  26th  1761. 
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The  Travancore  Rajah,  now  erected  works  on  a  strip  ^  land,  com- 
mencing opposite  Cranganore,  and  extending  to  the  Ghauts ;  which 
it  was  anticipated  would  be  a  check  upon  any  future  advances  of  the 
Samorin.  Whilst,  just  flanking  their  western  extremity,  were  the 
Dutch  Forts,  of  Cranganore,  and  Ayaootta  or  Azi-Cotta,  (the  mouth 
of  a  river,  and  a  Fort).  From  ten  to  thirty  miles,  of  the  Cochin 
State,  lay  to  the  northwards,  and  exterior  to  these  lines  :  although 
by  far  the  Uurgest  portion  was  on  the  south,  and  within  them. 

This  treaty  was  satisfisiotorily  concluded,  for  the  Samorin*s  troops 
being  divided  into  three  portions,  one  at  Cranganore,  one  at  Paroor, 
and  the  third  at  Yerapoly :  the  Travancoreans  attacked  them  sud- 
dedly,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  1762  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the  following  year  with  the 
same  assistance,  the  Rajah  was  enabled  to  take  part  of  Chowghaut ; 
whilst  about  the  same  period  Maprana  and  the  Mangatty  lands  also 
fell  to  him ;  the  two  last  territories  lie  to  the  South  of  the  river 
Innemaka,  and  formerly  belonged  to  a  Nambiar,  from  whom  the 
Samorin  took  them,  and  in  1717,  made  them  over  to  the  Dutch  : 
who  in  retuming  to  the  Cochin  Rigah  the  lands  he  had  lost  to  the 
Samorin,  retained  Maprana,  which  they  let  out  to  the  old  Nam- 
biar,  for  4  lasts  of  paddy  annually,  (16,000  Dutch  pounds).  It 
was  again  retaken  by  the  Samorin  in  1753,  and  now  it  was  by  the 
assutance  of  the  Travancore  lU^ah,  again  annexed  (in  1763)  by 
the  Cochin  Rigah,  and  the  Nambiar  deprived  of  all  authority. 
The  Dutch  Government  then  demanded,  that  the  Nambiar  should 
either  be  replaced  as  their  tenant,  or  that  the  RcyiJi  should  pay 
them  the  stipulated  rent;  the  last  course  was  agreed  to.* 

The  power  of  Hyder  Ali  about  this  time  became  known  in 
lialahar  ;  and  the  Rsjah  of  Palghaut,  (part  of  whose  possessions  had 
been  taken  in  1758-59  by  the  Samorin,)  applied  to  Hyder  for  assist- 
ance, agreeing  in  return  to  become  his  vassal.     In  1760-61  Hyder's 


*  In  1 762,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  mortgaged  the  Coosipully  lands,  lying 
north  of  Vypeen,  to  the  Dutch,  for  Rs.  15,000,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenaea 
of  the  small  army,  which  in  accordance  with  his  agreement  with  the  Rajah 
of  TravaDCore,  had  been  equipped  for  the  field  against  the  Samorin.  If  these 
lands  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Rajah  before  September,  the  Dutch  were  to 
collect  the  revenues. 

G 
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troops  relieved  him ;  Hyder  and  the  Samoriir  cow  cootinaed  nego- 
tiatii^  on  various  subjects  until  1766,  when  the  former  at  the 
head  of  his  yictorious  Mysore  army,  swept  down  into  Malabar, 
aiid  possessed  himself  of  the  entire  country  from  Cannanore,  to  the 
Cochin  tenitory,  when  the  Bajah  of  the  latter  State,  agreed  by  the 
advice  of  the  Dutch,  to  pay  to  Hyder  a  sum  of  Rs.  200,000  and  eight 
elephants,  if  he  would  not  invade  his  territory. 

In  1772  several  disputes  occurred  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. The  Dutch  claiming  the  whole  of  Muttencherry  as  theirs 
by  right,  and  apparently  with  foundation,  as  their  territory  ex- 
tended one  mile  south  of  Jews'  town.  The  Dutch  Commission's 
however  gave  in,  judging  it  advisable  to  await  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  enforce  their  claims,  probably  aware,  that  power  was 
then  on  the  Rajah's  side. 

Previous  to  this,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Rajah  of  Travanoore, 
had  -erected  a  long  earthen  wall,  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  Palli- 
port,  along  a  great  portion  of  the  Cochin  State  on  a  slip  of  land  ceded 
to  him  by  the  Cochin  Rcgah  :  and  in  1775,  this  wall  which  had 
been  constructed  fourteen  years  previously,  was  improved  :  and  the 
ground  at  Palliport  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  was  purchased  by  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  These  works  checked  the  advance  of  the 
Mysoreans,  and  saved  two-thirds  of  the  Cochin  State  from  invasion. 
But  Sirdar  Khan,  the  Mysore  General  established  his  head  quarters 
at  Trichoor,  and  demanded  eight  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  Cochin  Rajah 
as  a  gift,  on  which  this  prince  sent  ambassadors  to  Seringapatam,  to 
treat  with  Hyder  personally  :  when  it  was  finally  settled,  by  his  being 
obliged  to  give  4  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  nuzzer,  and  4  elephants ;  and  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  Rupees  120,000. 
The  Rajah  of  Cranganore,  was  also  compelled  at  this  time^  to  give 
Rupees  120,000  as  a  nuzser :  and  a  tribute  of  Rupees  20,000  yearly. 
After  satisfactorily  concluding  these  arrangements,  Sirdar  Khaa 
moved  off  to  the  north. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Mahomedan  invaders,  soon  alarmed  aU  the 
Natives  of  Southern  India ;  Prince  after  Prince,  Chief  after  Chief, 
and  thousands  of  their  followers,  fled  to  Travancore:  and  the 
forcible  conversion  of  Hindus,  created  terror  in  the  minds  of  alL 
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None  were  safe^  even  Ambassadors  were  forcibly  compelled  to  join 
the  Mahomedan  sect,  and  the  victims  of  self-destmctiony  might 
have  been  comited  by  thousands.  Agreements  respecting  money 
were  violated,  as  although  the  tribute  remained  the  same,  large 
gifts  were  frequently  enforced :  whilst  the  Bajah  of  Cochin^  was 
obliged  to  maintain  1,000  troops  at  Calicut  for  Hyder,  to  coerce 
theNairs. 

In  1786,  tilie  Rsyah  of  Cochin,  and  the  first  prince  of  l^van- 
oore,  met  at  Muttencherry  :*  and  remained  in  conference  six  days, 
up<m  these  Mahomedan  atrodties:  and  a  fortnight  subsequently^ 
a  second  interview  was  held. 

AnguBt  13tii,  1790,  the  Bajah  died  of  small  poz,  and  was  suc^ 
eeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Virdlam  Tcm^uranf  a  proud,  brave 
man,  who  was  exceedingly  oppressive  to  merchants,  in  and 
aimmd  OodmL  He  spears  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
Mysore  councils,  and  caused  two  of  the  overseers  <^  the  Temple, 
Tirumala  JDwfouam^  to  be  put  to  death,  for  refusing  to  deliver  up 
ita  treasures,  into  his  hands.  He  plundered  the  bazaars,  and  in- 
formed the  Dutch,  that  he  was  determined  to  rule  all  the  P&gians 
himself,  and  that  they  were  only  there  to  trade,  and  not  to  govern. 
The  Dutch  then  attacked  him  in  his  palace  at  Muttencherry,  retook 
bis  plunder,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Tripoonterab,  from 
whence  he  was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  move. 

Li  1789,  Tippoo  swept  through  Malabar,  to  punish  the  Nairs 
who  had  risen  in  arms  against  him,  three  thousand  men  pre- 
ceded this  merciless  tyrant,  and  lus  own  body-guard  numbered 
30,000.  Many  of  his  victims  were  hung,  even  mothers  with  their 
children  around  their  necks:  others,  were  dragged  to  death  by 
elephants :  no  mode  of  execution  was  too  terrible,  no  torture  too 
great,  to  satiate  his  fiendish  vengeance.  Churches  were  plundered,  and 
the  TQtoIti  of  all  places  of  worship  blown  off :  whilst  Hindu,  and 
ChiistiiA  women,  were  compelled  to  accept  Mahomedan  husbands 

*  The  next  meetfaig  between  memben  of  these  two  Boyil  houaes,  ooeurred 
on  January  16th,  1862,  when  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  received  the  Fini  prince  of 
Travanoore,  at  hia  Palace,  at  Muttencherry ;  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  from 
a  nsit  to  Madras. 
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No  Hindu  was  allowed  to  wear  the  lock  of  hidr  on  his  head.  The 
rack  and  starvation,  were  used  as  instruments  of  conversion  :  and 
those  obstinate  unbelievers,  who  refused  to  be  convinced,  by  these 
persuasive  arguments,  were  put  to  death. 

Cochin  at  this  time,  was  the  oiily  State  in  Malabar,  at  peace 
with  Uppoo.  The  latter  now  ordered  the  Rajah  to  meet  him,  but 
he  having  had  that  honour  the  previous  year,  declined  a  repetition. 
Tippoo  on  this,  became  suspicious  of  his  fidelity  :  whilst  he  on  his 
side,  was  alarmed  at  a  report,  that  the  Mysoreah  army,  was  on  its 
road  to  convert,  or  otherwise  exterminate,  all  the  Hindu  population. 

Tippoo  now  made  the  existence  of  the  biurrier  wall,  a  cause  of 
complaint  as  it  divided  him,  from  two-thirds  of  his  vassal  state  of  Co- 
chin, and  consequently  obstructed  his  passage  thereto  ;  and  gave  th« 
Rajah  of  Cochin  orders  to  claim  it,  as  being  on  his  territory.  Ha 
also  complained,  that  Nairs,  and  others,  fleeing  from  his  power, 
obtained  refuge  in  Cochin :  therisfore  as  the  Ri^ah  would  not  obey 
his  summons,  he  determined  to  fetch  him  by  force,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  assaulting  the  Travancore  lines. 

Between  July  and  November,  1788,  upwards  of  30,000  Brahmans, 
including  their  families,  escaped  from  the  Calicut  districts,  into 

In  1789,  Tippoo  commenced  his  march  from  Coimbatbre,  with 
20,000  regular  infantry,  10,000  spearmen,  and  matchlock  men ; 
5,000  horse,  and  20  guns. 

The  troops  of  the  Bajah  of  Travancore,  were  i^eceived  into  the 
Dutch  Forts  of  Cranganore,  aiid  Ayaootta,  and  the  Rigah  applied 
to  the  Madras  Qovemment  for  assistance.  The  Engli£(h  had  not 
calculated  on  the  left  flank  being  thrown  on  the  Dutch  Forts,  and 
two  battalions  were  marched  to  assist  the  Ri^ah  of  Travancore,  but 
only  on  his  own  lines. 

8o  the  Forts  of  Cranganore,  and  Ayaootta,  were  sold  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  Ri^ah  of  Travancore,  a  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  as  although  the  Dutch  had  taken  them  from  the  Portu- 
guese in  war,  the  Ri^ah  of  Cochin  claimed  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  asserting  that  its  transfer  to  Travanoore,  without  his 
consent,  was  illegal.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  political  existence 
pf  the  Cochin  State,  depended  on  this  transfer,  it  was  considered  a 
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case  of  neeeaaity,  and  carried  out  on  the  law  of  expediency.     It  was 
finally  sanctioned  by  the  Madras  Qovemment,  in  1790. 

On  the  night  of  December  28th,  1789,  Tippoo  had  established  his 
camp,  six  miles  to  the  Northward,  of  the  principal  gate  of  the  lines. 

Leaving  most  of  his  forces  to  manoeuvre  at  day-break  before  them, 
he  marched  witii  14,000  Infantry  and  500  Roneers,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  and  guided  by  a  Native  of  the  country  passed  round  their 
rights  or  East  flank :  believed  by  the  Travancoreans,  to  be  inaccessible. 

At  day-light,  the  gnajrds  on  the  walls,  saw  the  Sultan's  army, 
amongst  which  shone  the  bright  uniform  of  his  body-guard.  But 
Uppoo  was  then  nine  miles  away,  and  at  day-break,  had  turned  the 
lines,  with  very  feeble  opposition.  Having  advanced  three  miles 
along  them,  on  their  inner  side :  he  commenced  making  a  road,  by 
levelling  the  rampart^  into  the  ditch  :  which  was  about  16  feet  wide, 
and  20  deep. 

Bat  the  Pioneers  were  tired,  and  the  work  difficult,  so  Tippoo  con- 
tinaed  his  advance  along  the  rampart^  the  enemy  retreating  before 
him,  until  at  last  they  made  a  stand,  in  a  small  square  building,  cm- 
ployed  as  a  magazine,  and  storehouse;  and  having  drawn  a  small 
gnn  inside^  they  poured  grape  upon  the  advancing  Mysoreans. 

'nppoo  ordered  up  a  new  corps,  and  directed  them  to  take  the 
place,  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet :  but  just  as  they  were  advancing, 
a  party  of  20  Travancoreans,  poured  in  a  close  fire,  killed  the  officer 
commanding,  and  caused  a  panic  The  panic  became  a  rout^  and 
the  day  was  lost  The  Sultan  was  carried  away  in  the  rush,  the 
rear  became  the  front,  and  the  troops  broke  over  the  rampart,  into 
Uie  ditch,  to  escape,  and  here  2,000  men  are  said  to  have  perished. 
The  Sultan  fell  with  the  rest,  and  was  kmed  for  life ;  his  bearers 
were  trodden  to  death,  and  his  seals,  rings,  and  ornaments,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  enemies,  cleaHiy  demonstrating  his  own  narrow  escape.* 

*  The  Hindus  auert^  that  Tlppoo's  defeat,  wa«  a  dispenflation  on  him,  for 
his  cruelty  in  the  AnnimAllia.  Knowing  that  the  destruction  of  a  female  ele- 
phant^ is  considered  one  of  the  worst  violation  of  Hindu  laws,  for  the  preserva- 
tioa  of  animal  life,  he  practised  it.  Female  elephants  were  chained  to  the 
ground  by  their  forefeet,  and  the  Sultan  then  tried,  how  deeply  he  could  cut 
with  Us  sword,  through  the  necks  of  the  poor  animals.  He  then  ordered  Mus- 
salmen,  and  lastly  even  Brahmans,  to  take  their  turn,  in  the  amusement. 
Ganesha  was  no  doubt  incensed,  and  retribution  followed. 
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TippoOy  deeply  mortified  and  enraged,  reached  hia  tent  in  a  com- 
mon  dooly,  and  swore  he  would  not  quit  the  spot,  until  he  had 
stormed  ^'  that  contemptible  wall."  He  caUed  in  detachments,  order- 
ed siege  guns  from  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore,  and  for  three 
months  and  a  half,  remained  awaiting  the  necessary  materials,  for 
making  the  attack.  In  April  these  arrived,  and  rendered  opposition 
impossible.  A  series  of  approaches  were  made,  the  ditch  was  filled, 
and  a  breach  effected,  of  nearly  |  of  a  mile  in  extent  On  his  ap- 
pearing before  Cranganore,  the  garrison  fied,  but  the  leading  f ugitivea 
being  put  to  death,  the  remainder  returned.    Tippoo  then  tried  to  i 

menace  the  Dutch,  and  make  them  surrender  Cranganore :  when  CoL 
Hartley,  with  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  (British),  and  four  of  Na- 
tires,  who  arrived  from  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  deeming  the  post 
untenable,  it  was  abandoned  on  the  night  of  May  7th,  and  occupied 
by  the  Sultan  the  next  morning.  The  Travanoore  troops,  retreated 
to  their  own  country,  and  Cochin  was  open  to  the  advances  of  the 
merciless  'Hppoo,  who  determined  at  the  head  of  his  anny,  to  demo* 
lish  the  lines,  for  which  purpose  he  set  apart  six  days.  The  Saltan 
himself  set  the  example  by  striking  the  first  stroke  with  a  pickaxe, 
courtiers  and  chiefs  followed  the  &shion,  and  followers  of  every 
denomination  were  obliged  to  assist  in  this  work  of  destruction.  The 
money  changer  was  compelled  to  leave  his  hoards,  the  shopkeeper 
his  goods,  to  help  in  breaking  down  the  inanimate  wall.  Whole 
regiments  of  soldiers  were  marshalled  up  for  this  purpose,  and  Bome 
long  breaches  made. 

A  littie  before  this  time,  Tippoo  established  a  second  Mysore 
Collectorate  at  Trichoor,  desecrating  the  Hindu  places  of  worship,  as 
well  as  both  the  public  and  private  schools,  inside  which,  cows  were 
slaughtered  to  pollute  them,  the  bodies  of  some  of  them  being 
afterwards  flung  into  the  tank^  behind  the  bathing  house  of  the  Rigah 
of  Cochin.  He  also  seized  a  petty  Hindu  chief,  and  numerous  others 
of  that  persuasion,  and  forcibly  converted  them  to  Mahomedanism. 

Trichoor  being  now  established  as  his  head  quarters  in  the  rear, 
and  the  Travancore  lines  having  been  broken  through,  the  Mysorean 
Army  on  April  15th,  1700,  had  extended  their  outposts  as  far  as 
Yerapoly,  the  monastery  of  which  was  taken  by  them,  and  everything 
they  could  find  either  plundered  or  destroyed.     Tippoo,  himself  with 
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his  main  body.  Lad  reached  Alwaye,  when  he  received  the  astounding 
newSy  that  Lord  ComwaUiSy  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  was 
rapidly  advancing  on  Seringapatam.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
collecting  all  his  forces,  he  immediately  left,  to  protect  his  captial. 
The  Travancore  general,  reported  him  as  flying  from  his  valorous 
Naira,  and  regretted  he  could  not  overtake  him,  and  sweep  him  from 
Hbe  earth :  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  feeling, 
Ihat  he  had  driven  him  out  of  the  country ! 

In  April,  1789,  the  great  league  between  the  English,  and  the 
Native  States  of  Malabar,  was  entered  into.  The  latter  stipulated 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  tribute  to  the  British,  that  they  had  done  to 
Tippoo,  and  to  become  their  vassals,  provided  the  English  would 
recover  their  dominions,  and  in  future  protect  them  from  foreign 
invaders.  On  September  26th  of  this  year,  Chowghaut  was  taken 
by  the  British  forces. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  course  of  events  here,  Tippoo  suc- 
cumbed to  British  aims,  and  the  Dewan  of  Travancore,  was  permit- 
ted  to  make  the  final  settlements,  with  the  native  Princes.  The 
Gbchin  state  amongst  other  places,  was  ceded  to  the  EngUsh,  as 
Tippoo  stated,  it  had  been  his  territory.  At  Trichoor  he  had  estar 
blished  a  Cutcherry,  nominated  Collectors  of  the  Bevenue,  ov^  that 
portion  of  Gochin  exterior  to  the  Travancore  lines,  and  exercised 
other  lights  of  sovereignty. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  awful  retribution,  to  which 
Uppoo's  followers  were  subjected.  Vengeance  had  long  waited,  so 
when  it  came  it  was  of  the  most  cruel  description.  The  desecrators 
of  the  Hindu  temples,  appear  to  have  been  treated  the  most  severely ; 
the  tardiest,  and  most  painful  deaths^  even  roasting,  or  burning  by  a 
slow  fire,  were  commonly  practised.  A  chieftainess,  on  being  re- 
proached as  one  of  the  foremost  in  these  deeds  of  vengeance,  replied, 
"  those  impious  monsters,  burnt  the  temples  in  which  our  forefathers 
prayed,  and  cast  out  and  broke  in  pieces,  the  images  of  our  gods 
which  had  been  objects  of  adoration  from  the  remotest  antiquity." 

About  September  1790,  a  treaty  to  which  there  is  no  date, 
was  entered  into  between  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  the  English 
Government,  in  which  the  former  promised  to  throw  off  allegiance 
to  Tippoo,  and  become  tributary  to  the  East  India  Company  instead : 
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who  on  their  part,  agreed  to  assist  him,  in  reooveriiig  the  land  wrested 
away  by  Tippoo,  in  1789,  the  said  Rajah,  paying  a  tribute  for  the 
first  year,  of  Rupees  70,000  for  the  second  year  80,000,  third  90,000, 
and  the  fourth  100,000,  the  same  to  be  continued  every  year  subse- 
quently, in  equal  quarterly  payments.  It  was  expressly  stipulated, 
that  he  was  only  to  be  tributary  for  those  lands,  which  should  be 
recovered  by  the  British  from  Tippoo  Sultan,  "and  mih  which  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  have  no  concern^*  and  over  which  he 
agreed,  that  the  English  East  India  Company  riiall  be  for  the  future 
acknowledged  sovereigns. 

By  the  end  of  1791  all  the  Native  States  of  Malabar  had  fallen  into 
British  hands,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  dated  March  16tb, 

1792,  the  districts  of  Calicut  and  Palghaut,  were  ceded  to  the  Britiah. 
The  English  Commissioners,  in  their  able  report*  on  Malabar,  in 

1793,  stated  that  they  had  concluded  their  agreement  with  the 
Cochin  Rajah,  who  was  to  pay  two  lacs  of  Rupees  a  year,  for  the 
whole  of  his  countiy,  whilst  he  was  repossessed  of  that  portion, 
taken  from  him  by  Tippoo  in  1789-90:  but  many  disputes  arose, 
respecting  various  places,  as  the  Rigah  claimed  those,  taken  from 
him  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  even  other  possessions,  which  his  ancestors 
had  lost,  upwards  of  a  century  previously.  In  some  instances  he 
had  a  show  of  right,  in  others  none  at  all }  it  appeared  probable, 
that  he  was  at  this  very  time,  in  correspondence  with  llppoo 
Sultan :  and  it  was  discovered,  that  he  had  forbidden  his  people  on 
pain  of  death,  to  give  the  British  any  information* 

The  Rajah  remained  in  possession  of  all  his  rights,  sulyject  to  the 
control  of  the  company,  in  case  of  persons  complaining  of  oppresdon : 
whilst  a  British  resident  was  appointed,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to 
enquire  into  any  case,  which  might  be  brought  before  him.t 

*  Report  ofiht  Commiuionen,  dated  Ayaootta,  October  11th,  1793. 

+  The  various  BrUith  ResicUnU  of  Travanoore  and  CochiD,  have  been  aa 
foliaKn  :—Col  Macauley,  1800,  until  March  1810.  Ool.  T.  Munro,  1810,  to 
January  1819.  CoL  S,  MeDowaU,  1819,  died  in  November  1B20.  Col.  D. 
NewaXl^  February  1821,  until  May  1827.  Col.  Moriion,  1827  to  December 
1829.  Lieutenant  Colonel  E,  Cadogan,  (acting)  1829,  to  June  1884.  T,  A.Oata- 
maijor^  Eequire,  1834,  to  January  1836.  Colonel  Frater,  1836,  to  18S8.  Captain 
XhugloMM,  (acting,)  1838,  to  November  1839.  Lieutmant  Colonel  T,  Maclean^ 
1889,  died  in  July  1840.  LuuUnant  General  Cullen,  1840,  to  January  1860.  F. 
N.  Maltbjf,  JSaquire,  1860,  to  May  1862.    W.  Fuher,  iU^ire,  1862. 
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It  was  considered  unwise,  to  attempt  introducing  British  laws 
aiid  regulations,  which  were  quite  insufficient  to  curb  a  population, 
the  members  of  which,  walked  about,  not  merely  armed,  but  with 
their  weapons  drawn  in  their  hands,  ready  for  immediate  assault  or, 
defence,  as  the  interest  or  passion  of  the  moment,  might  dictate. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  French  councils  appear 
to  have  been  predominant,  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  :  and  in  1802, 
some  persons  from  the  town  of  Cochin,  presented  H.  H.  at  Tripoon- 
terah,  with  a  picture  of  Buonaparte.  As  the  head  of  this  deputa- 
tion was  a  Dutchman,  and  one  suspected,  or  rather  known,  to  be  in 
eommunication  with  the  French,  and  surreptitiously  supplying  them 
with  cargoes  of  rice,  at  the  Mauritius,  a  close  scrutiny  was  kept, 
upon  all  that  occurred.  The  Dewan  now  became  veiy  troublesome, 
interfered  considerably  with  British  subjects,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  arrest  several,  within  the  Company's  limits. 

At  the  termination  of  the  year  1808,  a  bitter  feeling  against  the 
English,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  Travancore  :  the  Dewan  of  that 
State,  being  hostile  to  British  rule,  and  having  acquired  such  power 
over  the  Bajah,  that  he  was  kept  almost  in  a  state  of  bondage  :  the 
subsidy  was  left  unpaid,  and  the  directions  of  the  Resident,  for  dis- 
banding some  of  the  Rajah's  troops,  disregarded.  He  also  appears  to 
have  made  arrangements,  with  the  Government  of  Cochin,  to  assist 
him  in  his  machinations.  No  animals  could  be  obtained  by  the 
British  troops  for  slaughter,  and  attacks  were  made  both  on  the  town 
of  Cochin,  and  the  British  Cantonmeift  of  Quilon.  In  January 
1809,  a  boat  containing  bullocks  for  the  troops,  was  seized  near 
Quilon,  and  the  unfortunate  Peon  in  charge  murdered  by  the 
natives,  as  a  warmng  to  others,  to  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
bring  in  cattle. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  war,  and  the  troops  were  direct- 
^  to  annex  the  Cochin  state,  and  imprison  the  Dewan  of  Tra-' 
vancore.  But  on  February  7th,  1809,  the  Cochin  Minister,  or 
Paliat  Achen,  sued  for  pardon,  promimng  to  surrender  all  armsi 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  guns,  and  five  hundred  muskets* 
which  were  only  to  be  retained,  to  do  honour  to  the  Rajah  :  and 
also  agreeing,  to  increase  the  subsidy,  to  Rs.  276,037  annually. 

He  was  tiien  ordered  to  resign  his  administration,  and  jvoceed 
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to  Bombay.  This  he  promiBed  to  do,  but  went  to  Trichoor  imatead, 
from  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  Bombay  by 
loroe.  After  the  installation  of  the  new  Dewan,  Eoniye  Krisht- 
pen  Menon,  a  fresh  treaty  was  entered  into  :  all  Fortresses,  and 
Military  stores,  being  handed  over  to  the  British.  But  the  state 
still  conrtiniied  unquiet,  the  new  Dewan  was  restless^  and  appeared 
influenced  by  the  same  hostile  counsels,  that  had  ruined  his  prede- 
cessor. Constant  disputes  occured,  between  the  Bajah  who  was 
friendly  to  the  British,  and  the  Dewan :  whilst  the  whole  countiy 
was  in  a  discontented,  turbulent  state. 

The  Dewan  was  in  ccmsequence  removed,  and  his  duties  under 
taken  by  Col.  Munro,  the  Resident,  until  a  trust-worthy  successor 
could  be  found.  The  Rajah  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  stated  his  conviction,  that  it  was  the  only  one  capable  .<£ 
restoring  order,  and  reducing  the  country  to  tranquility :  adding^ 
that  he  had  passed  his  time  in  reading  the  Shastras,  and  in  medita* 
tion  :  that  now  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  he  felt,  thatlia 
was  incapable  of  personally  undertaking  these  onerous  duties  c 
whilst  the  next  in  succession,  was  too  young  and  inezpeiienced,  to 
do  sa  He  was  consequently  •convinced,  that  committing  his  coun- 
try, temporarily  to  the  care  of  the  British,  was  only  an  act  of  jus^ 
tice  to  his  sulgectSy  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it  was  gratifying  to 
Jiimself. 

The  Resident  at  onoe  commenced  retrenchmrats  by  reducing  his 
own  allowances,  and  those  of  the  other  European  ojfioials  :  many 
forms  were  introduced,  especially  amongst  the  unscrupulous  and  extor- 
tionate revenue  Collectors :  whilst  the  Biuhmans  who  were  eating  up 
the  finances  of  tibe  coun^,  w&ee  shorn  of  some  of  their  emoluments 
The  British  government,  on  August  16th,  1814,  gave  up  all  control 
over  Christians^,  residing  in  the  Cochin  and  Travanoore  states  :  in 
order  that  in  future,  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  them, 
and  their  f ellow-sul]jectBy  as  it  appeared  that  there  eziBted,  a  jealous 
and  antagonistic  feeling  against  them,  occasioning  many  disputes 
whilst  the  under  Officials  treated  them  harsMy,  whenever  ihey  had 
an  opportunity.  As  a  matter  of  conciliation  to  tiie  Christians 
they  were  allowed  to  lay  any  complaints  before  the  Resident,  and 
Christian  Judges  were  i^ppointed  to  all  Courts  of  juslace.     Uiifor- 
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4atiately  this  excellent  arrangement,  which  has  acted  so  benefScially, 
was  met  by  the  Christians  in  a  very  hostile  spirit :  they  refused  to 
either  submit  to  the  Rajah's  authority,  or  to  pay  their  taxes,  and 
frequent  riots  and  disturbances  ensued.  ^■ 

In  1818,  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  two  lacs,  with  the  proviso/* 
that  should  this  sum  not  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
EInglish  are  at  liberty  to  annex  the  country:  giving  the  Rcgah  and 
Ms  Family,  Rupees  35,000,  and  one  fifth  of  the  surplus  revenues 
from  that  period,  uninterrupted  harmony  has  prevailed. 

Bis  Highness  Rava  Virmah  *  the  Moota  Tumbaran,  (the  designi^ 
tion  by  which  Cochin  Rajahs  are  known,)  tiie  present  Rajah,  ascend- 
ed the  musnud,  on  May  5th,  1853,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  succession  descends  in  the  female  line,,  the  eldest  nephew  by 
the  sister's  side,  being  the  heir  to  the  musnud.  Should  there  be  none. 
«nch,  the  eldest  female  Tumbaran,  ascends  as  Regent,  -until  the 
birth  of  a  son  in  the  family.  Females  may  be  adopted,  to  cany  on 
the  line  of  succession,  should  there  be  any  danger  of  its  extinction 
The  members  of  the  present  Royal  family,  are  as  follows ; — Sitters  of 
the  Rajah,  H.  H.  Coonjee  Amah  Tumbaran,  bom  in  1814.  H.  H. 
Coonjee  PiUah  Tombaran,  bom  in  1822.  H.  H.  Coonjee  Kava  Tum< 
baran,  bom  in  1832,  and  H.  H.  Mungoo  Tumbartm,  bom  in  1839; 

Nephews  and  Heirs,  H.  H.  Rama  Wurmah,  Ellia  Rajah  of  Cochin, 

ham  May  11th,  1835.  H.  K.Veera  Kerala  Wurmah,  first  prince,  bom 

in  1845.     H.  H.  Mama  Wurmah,  second  prince,  bom  in  1848.     H» 

H.   Veera  Kerala  Wurmah,  third  prince,  bom  in  1850;     H.  H. 

£ama  Wurmah,  fourth  prince,  bom  in  1 852.     H.  H.  Mavee  Wurmah, 

fifth  prince,  bom  in  1853.     H.  H.  Veera  Kerala  Wurmah,  sixth 
prince,  bom  in  1854,  and  H.  H.  Ravee  Wurmah,  seventh  prince, 

bom  in  1859. 

The  Rajahs  of  Cochin,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  have  been  a« 

follows.     Veera  Kerala  died  28th   April,  1549 :    R^ah  and  two 

Princes  slain  in  a  battle  with  Uie  Samorin  January  27th,  1565  :  the 

*  In  olden  times,  the  Cochin  Rajah,  had  the  token  of  unlimited  power  osr- 
«ed  before  him:  comiBting  of  the  branch  of  a  oocoanut  tree,  the  lower  end  of 
which,  was  bound  with  a  bandage,  leaving  the  top  quite  free.  Petty  Princes, 
if  subject  to  any  higher  authority,  wore  obliged  to  have  the  branch  bound  at 
each  end. 


.^v. 
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next  Rajah,  killed  in  battle  at  Poodiakavoo,  February  10th,  1565  : 
A  Rigah,  (who  went  to  Benares,)  died  May  3rd,  1601  :  Veera  Ke- 
rata,  died  April  25th,  1615  :  Ravi  Virmah,  died  September  30th, 
1624 :  the  next  at  Cochin,  July  11th,  1637  :  his  successor  at  Trichoor, 
February  2nd,  1645  :  the  succeeding  one,  at  Irinyalacooday,  July  4thy 
1646  :  Veerya  Arya,  at  Cochin,  January  27th,  1665  :  the  next,  on 
June  Ist,  1697 :  his  successor  at  lirroovullah,  November  22nd,  1697 : 
the  next  at  Trichoor,  October  25th,  1722 :  another,  on  April  19th, 
1742  :  Eafna  Vurmah,  died  at  Cooreckaad,  January  7th,  1746  :  the 
next,  at  Tripoonterah,  January  1st,  1750  :  the  next,  at  Cochin,  Au- 
gust 16th,  1760:  his  successor,  at  Tripoonterah,  September  24th, 
1775  :  the  next  of  small  pox,  August  13th,  1790  :  r«ro2am  Tumba- 
ran  about  1798 :  Rama  Vurmah,  died  at  Trichoor,  September 
28th,  1805  :  Rama  Vurmaltf  died  at  Yellarapully,  January  14th, 
1809 :  Veera  Kerala,  died  at  Tripoonterah,  August  6th,  1828  :  Rama 
Vurmah,  died  at  Ttipoonterah,  November  8th,  1837 :  Rama  Vurmahy 
died  at  Irinyalacooday,  31st  May,  1842  :  Rama  Vutnnah,  died  at 
Trichoor,  July  10th,  1851  :  Veera  Kerala,  died  of  small  pox,  at 
Benares,  February  22nd,  1853*. 

The  reign  of  His  Highness,  Rava  Virmah,  the  present  Bajah,  has 
been  marked  by  a  series  of  reforms  ;  the  general  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  is  now  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  people  residing 
in  the  neighbouring  British  possessions.  He  has  also  shown  his 
wisdom,  in  not  adopting  the  English  abolition  of  compulsory  labour, 
a  law  doubtless  very  beneficial,  in  large  towns  like  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay;  but  hardly  suited  to  the  wilds  of  Malabar,  where  com- 
bination takes  the  place  of  competition. 

The  laws  for  the  Administration  of  Justice,  have  since  1833,  been 
much  the  same  as  in  the  British  territory  :  perhaps  in  some  cases 
not  quite  so  tardy  in  obtaining  decisions  :  but  in  others,  especially 
criminal  proceedings,  dragging  over  a  long  and  weary  course  of  tim& 
The  prisoner  awaits  his  sentence,  sometimes  for  years,  and  then  at 
last  meets  the  doom  of  death;  such  protracted  misery,  is  happily 

unknown     in    the  British    territories.     A    singular    custom    has 

-  — -* 

*  The  above  li8t»  is  compiled  from  one  fumiBhedby  T.  Shungoony  Menon 
Eiq.,  the  Dewan  of  Cochin.  Adoption  occurred  a,  d.  1689  according  to  the 
Dutch  records  of  Cochin. 
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ptevailed  from  olden  times  of  never  putting  either  women  or 
Brahmana  to  death ;  no  matter  how  horrible  a  murder,  or  even  a 
aeries  of  them  they  may  have  committed,  they  escape  with  per- 
petual imprisonment,  as  their  heaviest  punishment.  In  prison,  the 
difference  between  those  who  are  confined  for  murder,  and  others, 
is  ;  that  the  former,  have  irons  on  their  arms,  as  well  as  legs* 

The  ancient  laws  respecting  judicial  cases,  now  obsolete,  are  inter- 
esting, from  being  entirely  the  result  of  Native  legislation,  and  carri- 
ed out  by  Native  officials :  a  short  summary  of  them  is  therefore 
given.  Hindus  were  formerly  tried,  according  to  the  laws  laid 
down  in  the  Shastras;  Mahomedans,  by  those  in  the  Koran;  and 
Christians  by  persons  of  their  own  creed.  The  Hindus  being  the 
most  numerous  class,  and  that  of  the  ruling  powers,  are  referred  to 
in  the  following  account : — 

Courts  of  Justice,  were  nominally  open  at  all  hours,  and  on  most 
days,  being  only  closed  on  some  few  holidays.  The  evidence  of 
women,  slaves,  and  persons  of  infamous  character,  was  inadmiaaible. 
Chogans  being  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  slaves,  the 
evidence  of  what  is  now  the  largest  proportion  of  the  community^ 
was  then  unavailable.  The  laws  were  founded,  on  the  dogmas  of 
the  Brahmanical  faith,  and  no  independent  code  appears  to  have 
existed.  Questions  involving  religious,  or  moral  differences,  were 
judged  by  a  council  of  Brahmans,  with  the  High  Priest  at  their 
head  :  the  Rajah  also  had  a  seat  with  them,  and  the  last  vote. 

The  Adigarhi  or  local  Magistrate,  at  times  made  a  circuit,  attended 
by  four  soldiers :  and  punished,  certain  minor  offenders  on  the  spot 
Cases  of  a  more  heinous  description,  were  tried  in  a  species  of  Court  of 
Justice,  in  the  house  of  the  Magistrate,  which  was  invariably  near  a 
temple,  some  of  the  Brahmans  being  always  members  of  the  Court  : 
here  cognizance  was  taken,  of  all  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  except 
those  against  the  laws  of  caste,  and  morality.  These  Courts  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Northern,  and  Southern  Lieutenants, 
(Karriakars)  of  the  Eangdom,  who  acted  according  to  orders  received 
from  the  Rajah  through  the  head  Earriakar.  Robbery  was  rather 
rare  offence,  but  falsehood,  and  perjury,  so  common,  that  torture  was 
frequently  found  necessary,  to  induce  witnesses  to  state  the  facts,  or 
prisoners  to  con/ess  their  crimes. 
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The  most  heinous  offences,  and  liardened  offenders^  were  punished 
by  death.  If  the  criminal  were  a  Nair^  persons  of  his  own  caste,  had 
Uie  privilege  of  despatching  him :  if ,  of  a  lower  station,  that  office 
fell  to  the  executioner,  and  was  almost  invariably  effected  by  hanging. 

Death  was  decreed,  for  slaying  a  man  of  a  higher  caste,  killing  a 
cow,  committing  treason,  exciting  insurrections,  or  wounding  so 
severely  as  to  draw  blood.  The  same  sentence  was  passed  on  any 
low  caste  man,  who  should  form  a  fugitive  connection,  with 
the  wife  of  a  Brahman:  on  any  person  robbing  either  a  temr 
pie,  or  the  Rajah's  treasury;  committing  great,  or  highway 
robbery :  breaking  into  houses,  or  being  guilty  of  petty  larceny, 
for  the  third  time.  Murderers,  if  of  low  caste,  were  either  hung, 
or  suspended  by  a  hook  tkrotigh  the  chin.  No  sentence  of  death 
was  put  in  execution,  until  the  culprit  had  himself  acknowledged  its 
Justice  :  but  if  he  took  too  long  in  reflecting  on  the  subject,  torture 
was  employed  to  convince  him. 

Should  a  murderer  have  absconded,  the  corpse  of  the  victim,  was 
burnt  inside  the  house  of  the  former,  whose  relations  had  to  provide 
ioir  the  family  of  the  dead,  during  the  period  of  moumiug,  which 
lasted  about  a  fortnight  The  murderer  was  now  outlawed,  and  every 
ime  who  met  him,  was  justified  in  slaying  him. 

Nairs  were  not  always  subject  to  the  above  laws.  If  a  Nair 
killed  any  person,  of  a  lower  caste  than  himself  without  the  Bajah*8 
order  to  do  so,  he  was  fined  Bs.  400,  and  was  obliged  to  promise, 
not  to  commit  a  similar  offence,  or  in  case  of  doing  so,  to  suffer 
death  without  a  murmuc  If  he  woxmded  another,  he  had  to  pay 
his  expenses,  until  he  was  cured :  but  if  two  persons  were  both 
wounded  when  fighting,  each  had  to  maintain  himself. 

Next  to  the  punishment  of  death,  that  of  slavery,  was  the  most 
severe.  It  was  principally  reserved  for  females,  reprieved  from 
execution.  Should  the  conduct  of  a  Brahmanee  woman,  have  been 
light  with  a  low  caste  man,  she  was  tried  by  Brahmans,  and  if 
found  guilty,  became  the  Bajah's  slave.  A  low  caste  woman, 
allowing  any  improper-  intimacy  with  a  Brahman,  was  sold  to  the 
Moplahs. 

Incorrect  Brahmanee  women,  were  punished,  by  loss  of  caste  :  as 
also  were  Brahmans,   for  theft,  or  eating  with  those  of  inferior 
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caste  :  and  though  they  were,  and  still  are  permitted  to  form  fugitive 
connections  with  Nair  women,  and  act  as  Fathers  to  their  families  ; 
they  were  not,  neither  are  they  now  allowed  to  form  intimacies, 
with  those  of  a  lower  grade.  • 

Minor  offences,  were  less  severely  sentenced  :  thus,  the  penally 
for  petty  thefts,  was  the  restoration  of  the  article,  and  a  certain 
nomber  of  lashes  on  the  back.  The  extent  of  the  punishment,  being 
increased,  according  to  the  number  of  times,  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted ;  in  some  instances,  mutilation  of  a  finger,  or  a  hand,  was 
inflicted.  The  Bajah  of  Cbchin,  in  1793,  reported,  that  in  his 
State,  ''if  aay  one  commit  a  small  theft,  he  is  to  be  kept  for  six 
"  months,  or  a  year,  in  confinement :  after  being  so  ezemplarily 
''  punished,  and  a  fine  taken  from  him,  a  little  of  Ms  flesh,  or  his 
''  nose,  is  cut  off,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty.'' 

At  one  period,  drunkards,  and  persons  who  sold  arrack,  opimn, 
or  bhang,  were  condemned  to  lose  their  property.  Smugglers,  espe. 
dally  of  pepper,  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  noses  and  ears; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  Probably  these  evaders  of  the  revenue,  carried  on  the 
same  system,  as  the  smugglers  of  the  present  day  :  who,  in  British 
Cochin,  are  divided  into  three  strong  gangs  :  one  of  which,  always 
proceeds  by  the  sea  :  another  by  the  backwater  :  and  a  third  by 
land.  They  first  endeavour  to  pass  by  bribery,  and  consequently 
are  rarely  obliged  to  resort  to  force. .  It  appears,  that  during  the 
last  eighty  years.  Natives  in  this  part  of  India,  have  been  impaled 
alive,  for  selling  cows  to  Europeans. 

All  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  were  detennined  by  a  council  of 
Brahmans :  as  were  also  subjects  relating  to  marriages,  the  settle* 
ment  of  daughters,  and  every  species  of  offence  against  caste ;  as 
well  as  hatred,  enmity,  assaults  in  which  blood  had  not  been  drawui 
and  quanrels  between  parents  and  children.  In  some  of  iheae  cases, 
in  which  decision  was  no  easy  matter,  the  parties  occasionally  sab- 
mitted  to  trials  by  ordeal.*  These  were  of  several  kinds,  and  will 
be  described,  amongst  the  manners  and  cngtoms. 


*  A  late  Governor  of  Madras,  about  1860,  when  making*  tour  of  the  Preei- 
dency,  wss  expected  at  Tanjore.  The  BrahmanB  accordingly  met,  and  agreed 
to  petition,  that  triaU  by  ordtal  should  be  re-establii&ed,  such  being  a  part  ol 
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When  a  (person  was  to  be  arrested  for  debt^  the  Judge  sent  an 
official,  who  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground  with  a  stick,  around  the 
prisoner,  charging  him,  in  both  the  Bajah's  name,  and  the  Judges', 
not  to  quit  it,  until  hi9  creditor  was  satisfied,  either  by  payment  or 
security.  Breaking  this  circle,  was  punished  by  death,  or  outkwry 
If  this  plan  for  enforcing  payment  did  not  succeed,  a  sharp  stone 
was  placed  on  the  prisoner's  head,  and  heavier  ones  con^ually  piled 
above  it,  so  that  in  time,  if  he  refused  to  satisfy  the  claim,  his  skull 
was  broken  in,  and  death  ensued.  If  the  debtor  were  inside  his 
house,  a  wand  of  green  twigs,  was  placed  in  the  door  way,  or 
bushes  of  green  shrubs,  were  fastened  to  a  stick,  and  secured  on  the 
door,  which  precluded  any  one  from  crossing  the  threshold. 

Tlie  Judicial  Department  at  the  present  time  is  composed  as 
follows: — for  Civil  Justice,  one  Ist  Judge,  a  Hindu :  one  2nd  Judge, 
an  European :  and  one  Shastry.  There  are  two  Zillah  Courts,  one 
at  EmacoUum,  the  other  at  Trichoor :  the  composition  of  each  of 
which  is  the  same.  Though  a  European  or  Eurasian,  always  enters 
as  2nd  Judge,  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  higher  post :  but  in 
that  case,  the  office  of  2nd  Judge  must  be  held  by  a  Hindu.  There 
are  two  MoonsifiTs  Courts,  one  at  Chittoor,  the  other  at  AngikaimuL 

Criminal  Justice, — ^In  police  cases,  the  Dewan  is  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  the  Talook  Tassildars  are  Police  Officers.  Should  the  crime 
have  been  a  serious  one,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Zillah  Criminal 
Court,  which  is  empowered,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  the 
extent  of  36  stripes  with  a  rattan,  or  to  fine  as  high  as  the  sum  of 
Rupees  200 ;  and  also,  to  take  security,  to  the  amount  of  Bs.  500,  for 
one  year.  Any  cases  believed  to  merit  heavier  punishments,  than  the 
above,  are  committed  to  the  Sessions'  Court  at  EmacoUum,  which  is 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  2nd  Appeal  Court  Judges.  Here  they 
have  power  to  inflict  48  stripes,  to  imprison  for  7  years  with  hard 
labour,  and  to  take  security  for  good  conduct  for  three  years,  to  the 
amoimt  of  Rs.  500.     The  Sessions'  Court  can  refer  cases  to  the 

—  _  I       II    !■-      ■       ■■     I  \^m..         I       III  --1 -II  - -I     _M  I     ■ ■ 

their  religiun :  and  a  prodamation  had  stated,  that  the  yariouB  religiona  were 
to  be  exercised  without  restraint.  Checkiog  ordeals,  had  therefore  been  a 
hardship,  under  which  their  religion  was  still  suffering,  and  oonsequently  an 
injustice :  and  they  prayed  for  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  them.  Sub- 
sequently other  councils  prevailed,  and  the  petitton  was  not  presented. 
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Appeal  Court,  when  they  ai«  tried  by  the  two  Judges,  and  tlie  Shas- 
try.  The  power  of  this  Court  is  unlimited,  but  no  heavier  punish- 
ment than  14  years*  imprisonment,  can  be  carried  out,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Rajah,  and  sentences  of  death,  must  be  also  confirmed 
by  the  British  Beaident,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Qovemment 
of  Madras,  There  are  two  jails,  one  at  Emacollum,  and  the  other  at 
IVichoor;  and  they  each,  generally  contain,  about  eighty  prisoners. 

Slavery  had  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  institution,  both  in 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  was  only  abolished  in  1854.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  many  of  these  miserably  debased  slaves,  are  still 
unaware  of  the  change  in  their  condition,  and  do  not  understand 
t-hat  they  cannot  now  be  legally  sold  as  cattle,  or  made  over  with 
the  estate,  upon  which  they  work.  **  This  measure  was  never  at- 
tended with  any  advantage,  even  to  the  poor  slaves,  for  whose 
benefit  the  concession  was  intended.  Deprived  of  even  the  most 
"  distant  contact  with  their  high  caste  proprietors,  and  prevented 
**  from  appearing  in  places  of  public  resort,  they  are  confined  by 
"  force  of  circumstances,  to  their  swampy  fields,  on  a  level  ¥dth  the 
^*  brute  creation.  To  such  a  class,  freedom  is  no  boon."  In  1854, 
tbere  were  6,589  slaves  in  the  Cochin  State,  or  including  soil  slaves, 
above  fifty  thousand,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population. 

In  course  of  tune,  the  revenue  has  considerably  changed,  wherein, 
the  reforms  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  have  no  doubt  effected 
much  good.  To  prove  a  sovereign  right  over  a  territory,  it  is  neces- 
saty  to  bring  evidence,  that  the  person  has  received,  ^'either  customs, 
**  or  Poorespandrum,  (the  essential  attributes  of  dominion  in  Mala- 
**  bar,)  for  the  coimtry."  Previous  to  the  Mussulman  invasion,  the 
Brahmans  and  Nairs,  were  the  only  landowners,  and  large  landhold- 
ers in  Malabar,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rajahs,  who  had  some 
estates  for  their  maintenance,  and  certain  religious  establifdmients 
were  likewise  thus  provided  for.  The  revenue  of  the  Malabar  Ra- 
jahs, was  not  at  first  a  fixed  one,  as  they  called  upon  their  vassals 
for  military  service.  A  land  tax  was  unknown.  Extraordinary 
emergencies  called  for  extraordinary  contributions,  but  these  were 
rarely  exacted,  except  to  meet  a  foreign  invader. 

As  times  rolled  on,  another  system  gradually  supervened ;  the 
Rajahs  levied  from  the  lands,  (exempting  those  belonging  to  the 
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temples,  and  to  Brahmans,)  a  settled  revenue  in  money,  or  kindj 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  produce.  They  also  received  the  crops  from 
the  crown  lands,  and  the  customs  on  trade,  and  imp(»rt  and  export 
duties  :  as  well  as  fines  for  offences,  and  protection  money,  or  a 
kind  of  black  mail,  levied  on  the  subjects  of  neighbouring  Piinces  : 
also  the  estates  of  all  (with  the  exception  of  Brahmans,)  who  died 
without'lieirs  :  and  a  species  of  poll  tax,  upon  the  living.  Pleaents 
had  also  to  be  given,  at  the  two  great  festivals  of  Omum  and  Viahoo. 
All  precious  meteds  or  stones  which  might  be  discovered  were 
claimed  as  BoycUties,  as  also  elephants  when  alive,  or  their  tusks 
when  found  dead.  Cardamoms,  teak,  jack  and  blackwood  trees : 
ebony,  bamboos,  honey,  and  wax :  the  skins  of  tigers,  the  fins  of 
aharksy  and  the  wrecks  of  stranded  vessels.  In  the  territories  of  the 
Samorin,  (but  whether  also  in  Cochin  is  unknown,)  a  certain  share 
of  the  estates  of  all  who  died,  went  to  the  crown. 

At  a  still  later  period,  another  plan  was  enforced,  and  in  addition 
to  the  articles  named  as  Royalties,  and  the  presents  received  at  the 
feasts  of  Yishoo  and  Omum,  about  half  the  crops  from  the  land, 
were  claimed  as  the  property  of  Qovemment  The  farmer  received 
his  rice  for  seed,  and  the  produce  was  considered  to  increase  ten 
times :  five  and  a  half  shares  of  which  went  to  the  cultivator,  or 
tenant,  and  the  remaining  four  and  a  half  were  divided  betweai  the 
Government,  and  the  Brahman  landlord,  the  first  having  two-thirds, 
the  latter  one-third  In  betel-nut,  pepper,  cocoanut,  and  jack  fruit, 
the  cultivator  had  only  half :  because  there  was  not  much  trouble 
in  looking  after  them. 

In  1762*  the  Ri^ah  of  Cochin  levied  duties  on  the  following 
scale,  around  the  Fort  of  Cochin :  one-ei^th  of  cocoanut,  and  fruit 
bearing  trees:  three-tenths  of  the  paddy;  the  cocoanut  trees  were 
estimated  at  two  poothens,  (one  anna,  eight  pie,)  tent :  betel-nut  trees 
at  a  quarter  of  a  poothen  ;  jacktrees  at  eight  poothens :  but  this  was 
not  paid  upon  freehold  property,  which  was  untaxed.  There  were 
great  complaints,  that  the  Revenue  Ofikers  exacted  too  much,  whilst 
they  on  their  part  declared  that  they  could  collect  nothing.    The 

*  Acoordiog  to  a  treaty,  between  Mr.  Van  Angelbeck,  Qovernor  of  Cochin 
and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  dated,  October  11th,  1762.  Government  Btwrdi  of 
C^ckin.    M.  S.  S. 
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Rajah  also  claimed  tolls  on  the  backwater,  upon  rice  going  into 
Cochin^  for  which  purpose  he  had  chowkies  at  Angikaimnl,  Yypeen, 
Balghi^ityy  and  Paloorte :  but  produce  which  had  once  paid  custom, 
was  exempt  from  further  toll 

Hyder  for  the  short  time  his  people  held  Trichoor,  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  would  allow  no  land  to  go  untaxed,  not  even 
those  set  aside  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  temples,  or  other  places 
of  worship.  Tippoo  in  his  turn,  followed  the  same  course,  and 
subsequently  destroyed  all  pepper  vines,  and  cocoanut  trees,  as  he 
beheved,  such  a  proceeding  would  keep  away  European  merchants 
from  Malabar.  This  wanton  destruction,  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  the  GaUcut  district,  in  1793,  not  one  pepper  vine  in 
fifty,  was  found  standing,  and  the  destruction  of  cocoanut  trees,  had 
also  been  enormous. 

About  the  year  1778,  large  tracts  of  land  were  cleared,  reclaimed 
and  planted  by  private  persons,  in  the  Cochin  State  :  they  holding, 
the  ground  rent  free,  until  the  trees  b^an  to  bear,  when  a  small 
ground  rent  was  imposed  :  because  according  to  the  Hindu  laws  of 
Cochin,  it  is  wicked  to  part  with  laud  entirely,  excepting  to  a 
Biahman.  This  was  continued  until  1793,  when  the  Rajah  after 
consultation  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  best  means  of  raising  money, 
to  pay  his  subsidy,  placed  a  tax  of  12^  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of 
the  trees,  and  30  per  cent,  on  that  of  rice  -  cultivation.  In  1802, 
money  was  again  urgently  required,  and  the  Rajah  resumed  all 
these  lands,  which  however  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  officials, 
and  the  damage  often  wantonly  perpetrated,  by  the  late  owners,  soon 
again  became  waste  :  consequently  it  was  judged  advisable,  to  re-farm 
them  out,  at  a  lower  rate,  than  in  1793. 

After  a  time,  the  Sircar^  or  Native  State,  found  that  it  was  a 
loser,  by  receiving  rent  in  produce,  as  in  the  event  of  bad  seasons, 
it  obtained  nothing  ;  so  a  fixed  amount,  payable  in  money,  was  deter- 
mined upon,  computed  according  to  the  productiveness  of  tiie  land, 
and  the  value  of  the  rice.  In  1858,  a  revision  of  the  value  of  the 
measure  of  rice,  was  made,  the  cost  of  which  had  much  risen  :  thL« 
increased  the  revenue,  by  20  per  cent 

The  land  revenue,  of  the  Cochin  State,  for  forty-eight  years,  or 
from  1812  to  1859-60,  has  risen  from  320,000,  to  Rupees  474^147. 
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There  is  one  curious  ezempti<Hi  from  house  taxation^  a  BrahmaQ 
cannot  be  taxed  for  the  dwelling  in  which  he  resides. 

Up  to  the  year  1836,  transit  duties  were  levied  upon  all  articles, 
which  passed  from  one  Talook  to  another  :  a  most  irritating  system, 
both  to  Merchants,  and  Traveilers,  and  consequently  obstructive  to 
trade,  Chowkies  were  placed  in  all  directions,  and  Peons  stationed 
in  them,  to  examine  the  boats  :  they  levied  a  species  of  black  mail 
on  the  boatmen,  and  detained  them  as  long  as  they  liked.  This 
injudicious  tax  was  abolished,  and  in  1847,  the  Customs  were  exclu- 
sively frontier  and  sea-duties :  whilst  British  produce  going  frcHn 
one  British  possession  to  another  passed  toll  free.  The  yearly 
revenue  of  the  Cochin  State  from  1800  to  1811  was  four  and 
three  quarter  lacs  of  rupees  :  to  1821,  seven  and  a  quarter :  to  1831, 
seven  and  a  half  :  to  1841,  seven  and  three  quarters  :  to  1851,  nine  : 
and  to  1859,  nine  and  a  quarter. 

The  largest  source  of  revenue,  were  the  monopolies,  consiBting  of 
tobacco  and  salt :  the  latter  of  which,  was  originated  in  1810. 
Cardamoms  and  pepper  are  so  little  cultivated,  that  monopolies  on 
them  have  never  realised  sums  in  Cochin,  as  in  the  Travancore  State. 
The  chief  monopolies  therefore  consist  in  the  purchase  of  tobacco 
and  salt,  which  are  disposed  of,  at  advanced  rates  to  the  people.* 

Many  little  vexatious  duties,  have  been  swept  away.  In  1847, 
that  on  the  second  crop  of  paddy,  which  amounted  annually  to 
Bs.  9,676  was  given  up,  as  also  some  other  small  imposts:  the  sell- 
ing price  of  tobacco  was  reduced  one-sixth,  and  also  again  another 
sixth  in  the  year  1852.  Amongst  the  items  of  expenditure,  there  is 
one  which  appears  curious :  viz.,  that  for  feeding  Brahmans,  but  this 
is  regarded  as  a  religious  duty.  The  expenditure  for  public  worka^ 
[excluding  the  last  three  years,]  has  been  annually  as  much  as  half  a 
lac  of  Rupees. 

In  1840,  when  Gfeneral  Cullen  became  Resident,  the  Revenue  from 
all  sources  was  7  lacs.  The  cocoanut  trees  increased,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  coimtry  augmented  so  much,  that  no  additional  bur- 
thens were  required,  and  taxes  could  be  remitted.  On  lus  retirement 
in  I860,  after  a  most  prosperous  administration,  the  revenue  was  9 


♦  WliiUt  these  pages  were  going  through  the  Press,  the  tobacco  monopoly 
>v;ia  abolUhed,  August  I5tk,  1862 :  and  a  license  tax,  imposed  in  lieu  of  it. 
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lacs,  whilst  a  reserve  of  ten  lacs,  had  accumulated  in  the  Qovemment 
securities.  - 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  various  reforms  which,  have 
sacoessively  been  instituted.    At  EmacoUum^  a  small  English  School 
for  40  boys  has  baen  established,  another  at  Trichoor  for  20,  and  a 
third  at  Mutteucherry  for  the  Jews.     There  are  six  vernacular  schools 
maintained  by  the  Sircar  in  different  Talooks,  irrespective  .of  about 
300  private  ones.     Hospitals  have  been  erected ;  and  subscriptions 
to  charities  have  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  enlightend 
state.    A  Conservator  of  Forests,  has  been  appointed,  and  lands  let 
for  coffee  plantations.  A  road  was  completed  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Bajah,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  connect  Trichoor  with 
IVd^^iaat,  so  that  cotton   could  be  brought  down   to  Cochin  .for 
export,  from  the  Coimbatore  district,  and  screws  were  erected  by 
traders  in  the  town  for  preparing  it  for  shipment.    This  road  was 
tiien  continued  from  Trichoor  to  Kurriapudnam,  about  20  miles 
of  Cochin,  and  from  whence  water  communication  is  open  at  all  sea- 
sons. 

Following  up  improvements  to  the  present  day :  the  Rajah  with 
the  desire  of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  country,  has  drawn  out 
his  investments,  and  is  making  a  noble  bridge  at  Shoranoor,  to  connect 
his  tenitoiy  with  the  railway.  The  Ghauts  will  no  longer  be  a 
barrier  between  Cochin  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with  the  in- 
creased fSftcilities  of  mingling  with  their  fellow-men  which  will  be 
afforded  the  people  of  this  state,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  many  local 
customs  may  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  and  only  be  found  atnongst 
the  records  of  things  gone  by. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PORTIJGITESE  IN  COCHIN. 

Early  voyagers  to  India—Bartholomew  Diaz — Don  Yasoa  deGama  arrives  at 
Calicut — VisitB  Saxnorin— Retumfi  to  Burope—Cabral  takes  a  fleet  to  Calient 
and  bombardfl  the  town— Saili  to  Cochin  and  eatabliflhes  a  factory— De  Qama 
returns,  acts  most  Inhumanly  at  Calicut — Proceeds  to  Cochin — Fort  erected 
at  Cochin — Pacheco  Governor — Brutality  of  Gbnstalo  Yazs— Albuquerque's 
wars — ^First  MiniMer  of  Finance  despatched  to  Cochin  and  disastrous  results 
— ^De  Gama  returns  to  Cochin  where  he  dies — DeSousa  reduces  the  pay  of 
the  Milltaiy,  so  they  refuse  to  fi^tr-Dutch  begin  to  appear  in  India-* 
Government  employ  and  honours  publicly  sold — ^Dutch  take  Cochin. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century^  Europeans  began  to  specu- 
late on  the  existence  of  unknown  lands,  and  enquire  into  the 
produce  of  distant  climes.  Rewards  stimulated  the  adventurous, 
^merica  and  other  regions  were  discovered,  and  inexliaustible 
wealth  appeared  within  the  grasp,  of  which-evar  nation  should 
prove  boldest  in  the  search.  There  was  one  peninsula  routed  to 
possess  fabulous  riches,  its  shores  were  believed  to  be  rolling  in 
gold,  its  hills  to  be  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  its  land 
everywhere  yielding  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  valuable  spices : 
this  wonderful  region  was  India,  said  to  be  peopled  by  a  dusky  and 
effeminate  race,  who  though  timorous  of  strangers,  were  ready  to 
barter,  their  rich  natural  and  artificial  productions,  for  simple  inex- 
pensive articles  of  European  manufsustura  Columbus  believed  that 
India  could  be  reached  by  steering  westward,  but  his  maps  were 
rather  in  error,  respecting  longitude,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
whilst  in  search  of  it,  he  stumbled  on  America. 

In  this  emulation  for  discoveries,  and  thirst  for  gain,  which  sud- 
deuly  seized  on  the  nations  of  Europe,  Portugal  bore  a  very  pro- 
minent part,  whilst  its  king  Henry,   stood  pre-eminent  amongst 
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the  Princes  of  dmstendom,  his  greatest  ambition  being  to  open  a 
route  to  India  by  sea,  with  which  view  he  spared  neither  trouble, 
nor  expense :  but,  although  the  various  expeditions  sent  out  by  him, 
made  many  diaooyeries  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  obtain  the  object  of  his  wishes.  About  the  year  1486, 
John  II,  who  had  added  to  his  other  titles,  that  of,  '^  Lord  of  Gui- 
nea," applied  to,  and  obtained  from  the  Pope,  a  grant  of  all  coun- 
tries, lying  to  the  East,  which  should  be  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, or  even  by  any  other  nation.  All  Christian  Kings  and  Princes 
were  prohibited  from  intruding  on  such  lands,  which  were  bestowed 
by  his  Holiness,  in  perpetuity,  on  the  Portuguese,  who  were  directed 
to  place  a  stone  cross,  six  feet  high,  on  any  spot  they  might  dis- 
cover :  ^sriulst  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  was  to  be  engraved  ¥rith  the 
name  of  tlie  discoverer,  and  the  arms  of  the  reigning  King. 

The  first  Adventurer  who  achieved  any  great  result,  was  Bariliolo- 
mew  IHeu,  who  in  1486  succeeded  in  rounding  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa,  which  he  designated  "  the  Cape  of  Storms.''  But  whOst 
congratulating  himself,  upon  the  honour  and  glory  to  which  he 
should  attain,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  long  wished  for  route  to 
India,  the  prize  eluded  his  grasp,  for  owing  to  a  failure  of  provisions 
he  was  compelled  to  return. 

The  Monarch's  hopes  were  greatly  raised,  on  hearing  of  tliis  par- 
tial success,  and  he  consequently  changed  the  name  of  "  the  Cape  of 
Storms,"  to  that  of  "  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope." 

Another  expedition  was  forthwith  planned,  and  volunteers  called 
for,  from  all  the  sea-port  Towns  ;  but  various  causes,"  prevented  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  untU  ten  years  later. 

A  suitable  Commander  was  during  this  time  nominated,  in  Don 

Vaaca  de  Gamay  who  was  appointed  Admiral  and  General  of  the 

Expedition.     He  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  whose  indomitable  will 

knew  not  fear,  whose  opinion  brooked  not  control,  besides  being 

justly  celebrated,  for  his  courage,  and  experience,  on  the  seas. 

The  Squadron  under  De  Gkona's  command,  consisted  of  three  ves- 
sels ;  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  San  Raphael,  and  a  Caravel ;  besides 
a  provision  ship,  which  accompanied  them  only  as  far  as  a  place 
aubeequently  known,  as  St  Blaze,  where  she  was  bumt^  and  the 
provisions,  distributed  amongst  the  other  vessels.    The  complement 
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of  the  fleet,  consisted  of  148  men.  This  expedition  occaaioned 
great  excitement,  it  was  regarded  by  many,  as  tempting  Providence; 
and  it's  total. annihilation,  confidently  predicted. 

But  Vasca  de  Qama^  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  such  prog- 
nostications, he  took  leave  of  the  King,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Captains  of  the  other  two  vessels  under  his  command,  Paulo  de 
Gama,  and  Nicholas  Coello,  he  left  Lisbon  for  the  place  of  embark- 
ation. They  were  preceded  by  some  monks,  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Belem," 
chanting  prayers  for  their  safety,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  the 
inhabitants,  weeping,  and  lamenting  the  departure  of  relatives,  and 
friends,  whom  they  considered  doomed  to  certain  destruction. 

On  July  8th,  1497,  this  little  fleet,  destined  to  immortal  fame, 
bore  away  from  the  shore.  The  Cape  De  Verd  Islands,  having  been 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  cajse  of  separation. 

Bartholomew  Diaz  accompanied  the  Squadron,  in  a  small  Caravel, 
until  August  3rd,  when  he  returned,  to  report  progress  to  the  Ring. 
On  November  20th,  the  Cape  was  safely  doubled.  About  this  time 
very  stormy  weather  was  encountered,  on  which  the  sailors  and 
the  pilots  mutinied,  and  demanded  an  inunediate  return  to  Portugal. 
The  officers,  however,  stood  by  De  Gama :  the  ringleaders  were  seized 
and  ironed,  when  the  remainder  submitted,  and  the  fleet  proceeded 
on  its  voyage.  On  March  25th,  they  arrived  at  St  Blaze,  where  the 
provision  ship  was  destroyed. 

In  March  1498  at  Mozambique,  a  pilot  was  procured,  to  take  the 
fleet  across  to  India,  but  he  carried  it  to  Bombaza,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  delivering  the  Christians,  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  For- 
tunately, however,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  the  Admiral's  ship 
ran  aground,  and  the  pilot  dreading  a  discovery  of  his  villainy,  jump- 
ed overboard,  and  swam  to  a  Moorish  vessel,  which  was  Ipng  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Fleet.  This  first  aroused  DoGama's  suspi- 
cion of  treachery,  and  being  determined  to  know  the  truth,  witliout 
delay,  he  commenced  torturing  some  Mozambique  Moors,  whom  he 
had  on  board,  and  at  length  extorted  a  confession  from  them,  by 
pouring  boiling  hog's  lard  upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their 
bodies  :  in  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  managed  to  effect  their  escape.  The  crews 
then  joined  in  sin^ng  the  '<  Salve  Regina,"  in  gratitude  for  their 
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wonderful  deliverance  from  almost  certain  destniction,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, of  which,  the  sick  are  said,  to  have  miraculously  recovered. 
When  the  flood  tide  set  in,  De  Qama's  vessel  floated  on^  and  the  fleet 
sailed  away,  reaching  Melinda^  on  April  21st;  where  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  King,  who  provided  them  with  a  pilot,  to  take 
them  to  Calicut.  They  again  set  sail  on  April  21st,  and  on  May 
18th  sighted  India,  anchoring  before  Calicut^  on  May  20th,  1498. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  crews,  at  the  sight  of  the  long  wished  for 
shores  was  unbounded,  and  festivity  and  rejoicing,  were  the  order  of 
tlie  day.  It  was  not  long  however,  before  several  boats  arrived  from 
the  shore,  filled  with  fishermen,  curious  to  ascertain,  from  whence  came 
these  strange  looking  vessels,  and  with  what  object  1  Whilst  De  Qama 
and  his  companions  were  equally  astonished,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
nut  brown  Natives,  whose  scanty  clothing  did  not^  they  thought 
promise  a  rich  population. 

Calicut  was  at  that  time,  the  principal  town  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  India^  and  the  residence  of  the  Samorin,  the  King  of  the  spice 
country,  who  although,  a  Hindu,  was  reputed  to  be  an  extremely  toler- 
ant Monarch,  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  all  religions,  in  his  terri- 
tory. It  was  also  the  principal  place  of  resort^  for  Merchants  from 
Arabia,  many  of  whom  had  settled  there,  and  were  carrying  on  a 
flourishing  trade,  in  spices,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

The  Samorin  was  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  prince,  who  boast- 
^  of  being  able  to  bring  30,000  men  into  the  field,  at  a  day's  notice, 
and  100,000  in  three  days.  De  Gama  on  leaving  Portugal,  had  been 
permitted  to  carry  with  him,  some  condemned  convicts,  with  a  view 
of  employing  them  if  necessary,  on  any  dangerous  enterprises,  in 
which  he  did  not  like  to  peril  the  lives  of  his  own  men.  He  now 
ordered  one  of  these  felons,  to  return  with  the  fishermen,  in  order  to 
see  what  reception  Europeans  might  expect^  from  the  Natives.  On 
landing,  the  convict  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  who  were  eager  to  gaze  at  one  of  these  strange  unknown 
foreigners,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  visited  their  shores.  As  they 
could  not  understand  his  language,  but  supposed  him  to  be  a  Moor,  they 
took  him  to  the  house  of  some  Merchants  from  Tunis,  one  of  whom 
named  Bontaybo,  immediately  recognized  him  as  a  Portuguese,  and 
.exclaimed in  Spanish,  ^^D*^*ltahe  you,  wJutt  brought  you  here*^ 
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On  learning  that  they  had  come  by  sea  from  Portugal,  "  in  search 
of  Christians  i^d  spices/'  he  was  greatly  astonished,  and  inclined 
to  be  very  sceptical,  asking,  why,  if  this  route  really  were  practica- 
ble, other  nations  had  not  also  availed  themselves  of  it  ?  Bat  at 
length  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  convict's  statements, 
he  returned  with  him  to  the  fleet 

On  reaching  the  Admiral's  ship,  Bontaybo  saluted  him  with  these 
words,  "  good  luck  !  good  luck !  many  rubies,  many  emeralds !  Thou 
"^^  art  bound  to  give  Qod  thanks  for  having  brought  th'ee^  where 
"  there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  spices,  precious  stones,  and 
"  many  other  riches  of  the  world." 

On  hearing  these  good  tidings  in  the  Spanish  language,  the  sailors 
are  said  to  have  shed  tears  of  joy.  A  long  conference  then  ensued, 
betwtien  the  Moor,  and  De  Gkima,  'respecting  the  Samorin,  the  coun- 
try, trade,  &c.,  which  determined  the  latter  on  immediately  des- 
patching an  embassage  to  that  prince^  reporting  his  arrival,  and  soli- 
citing an  interview. 

Bontaybo  undertook  to  act  as  Interpreter,  and  two  Portuguese 
accompanied  him  to  the  Monarch,  who  was  then  at  Ponany.  They 
were  graciously  received  by  the  Samorin,  who  appeared  gratified  at 
receiving  an  embassage,  in  the  name  of  a  Christian  King,  of  such  a 
distant  country,  soliciting  his  friendship  and  alliance.  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  account  of  their  voyage,  and  dismissed  them  with 
a  message  to  De  Gama,  to  the  effect,  that  he  heartily  welcomed  him 
and  his  people  to  his  dominions,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  him 
whenever  he  pleased.  He  also  sent  a  Pilot,  to  bring  the  vessels  safely 
into  the  harbour,  at  a  place  below  Calicut,  called  Pandarane  (Bey- 
poor?)  but  the  Admiral  deemed  it  more  prudent,  to  anchor  his  fleet 
outside  the  bar  at  that  place. 

The  CutwaA  of  Calicut^  with  many  of  the  nobility,  and  principal 
persons  of  the  State,  assembled  with  200  armed  Nairs,  ready  to 
escort  De  Gfama^  to  the  Samorin  :  but  the  Admiral  excused  himself 
for  that  night)  from  accompanying  them.  He  then  called  a  council 
of  his  officers,  and  communicated  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Samo- 
rin on  the  following  day.  But  they  were  all,  Especially  his  brother, 
very  averse  to  his  perilling  his  valuable  life,  amongst  those  of  whose 
real  disposition  towards  him,  he  knew  nothing;  pointing  out,  that 
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in  the  event  of  his  being  murdered,  none  of  theih  would  ever  suc- 
ceed in  returning  to  Europe,  and  that  the  benefits  of  their  great 
disGOYeiy  woold  be  lost. 

But  De  Qama's  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he  indig- 
nantly replied  to  their  remonstrances,  "  What !  shall  we  return  to 
"  Europe,  having  merely  accomplished  the  voyage,  and  anchored  off 
^  the  shores  of  India  1  Shadl  we  after  having  been  invited  to  visit 
"  the  (uince,  sneak  away  like  cowards,  without  spices,  or  any  other 
'^pfoofe,  of  our  great  success]  No!.  If  I  fall,  it  is  the  will  of  God: 
''  if  I  return  not  in  three  days,  set  sail,  and  steer  for  Europe." 

Accordingly  on  the  following  day,  he  landed  with  his  Interpreter, 
Secretary,  and  ten  others,  leaving  strict  orders,  that  during  hia 
absence  no  one  should  on  any  pretext,  be  allowed  to  board  either  of 
tbe  vessdk  The  boat  which  took  them  to  the  shore,  was  gaudily 
decked  with  flag:),  and  had  a  well  armed  crew.  Orders  were  issued, 
tibat  a  fully  manned  boat,  should  lie  near  the  shore,  until  De  Gama's 
return,  to  keep  up  communications  with  the  fleet :  and  that  Paulo 
De  Ckuna,  should  temporarily  assume  the  post  of  Captain  General. 
On  landing,  they  were  received  with  great  respect  by  the  Cutwal,  and 
others. 

De  Gama,  and  the  Cutwal,  then  got  into  Tonjons,  and  started  for 
Calicut,  stopping  half  way  for  refreshments,  where  the  party  par- 
took of  boiled  fish,  rice,  ghee,  mangoes,  and  figs.  They  then  em- 
harked  in  two  vessels  lashed  together,  (evidently  a  jimgar :)  on  their 
way,  they  stopped  at  a  Pagoda,  into  which  they  were  admitted,  be- 
lieving it^  as  they  asserted,  to  be  a  Christian  Church  :  they  allowed 
the  Bndimans,  to  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water,  and  to  mark  their 
foreheads  with  sandal  wood,  and  they  then  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  idols  which  they  mistook  for  rude  representations  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  Saints.  But  one  of  the  party  more  scrupulous 
than  the  rest  first  called  out,  "  1£  these  be  devils,  I  worship  not 
them,  but  God !'' 

At  Calicut,  they  entered  another  Pagoda,  and  again  worshipped 
the  images  !  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled  to  see  the  strangers, 
and  at  one  time  entirely  barred  their  progress.  But  at  this  spot  they 
were  fortunately  met  by  the  Cutwal's  brother,  with  3000  Nairs  who 
conducted  them  on  to  Calicut^  preceded  by  every  description  of  noisy 
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music,  trumpetSy  drums,  and  horns,  varied  by  occasional  discharges 
from  a  camel  gon.  They  reached  the  palace  at  5  p.  m. 

At  the  entrance  they  were  received  by  some  of  the  chief  men, 
who  conducted  them  through  four  courts,  at  the  gate  of  eadi  of 
which,  ten  Peons  were  stationed,  armed  with  silver  mounted  staves. 
At  the  last  entrance,  they  were  met  by  the  chief  Brahman,  and  alter 
having  embraced  him,  were  ushered  into  the  Samorin's  presence.  On 
their  admission,  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  to  obtain  a  si^t  of  the 
King,  became  so  great,  that  many  persons  were  trodden  to  death. 
The  hall  in  which  they  were  received,  was  of  a  semi-circular  form, 
surrounded  by  seats,  raised  one  above  another ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  green  velvet 

The  Samorin,  who  was  of  advanced  years,  and  tall  in  stature,  was 
reclining  on  a  low  couch,  covered  with  a  doth  of  white  silk,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  placed  on  a  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  floor : 
over  his  head,  was  a  rich  canopy.  He  wore  a  cap  adorned  with  pre- 
dous  stones  and  pearls ;  with  jewels  in  his  ears,  and  a  jacket  of  fine 
whitemuslin,  with  buttons  of  large  pearls,  the  button  holesof  which  were 
worked  with  gold  thread.  His  dress,  or  lower  cloth,  reached  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees^  his  fingers  and  toes  were  covered  with  jewels 
and  his  arms  with  rich  bangles.  On  a  table  close  by,  stood  a  shallow 
gold  basin  on  a  gold  stand,  containing  betel  for  him  to  chew  with 
the  nut  of  the  areca  palm,  <Ssc.,  during  the  receptioiL  On  the  ground 
was  a  gold  spittoon  for  his  use,  and  near  him,  a  gold  fountain  for 
water.  All  natives  whilst  in  his  presence,  held  their  right  hands 
before  their  mouths,  lest  their  breath  might  pollute  the  monarch. 

Be  Gama  on  entering,  made  three  very  profound  salaams,  as  did 
also  Ms  suite.  He  was  then  requeerted  to  seat  himself  on  the  steps 
of  the  dais :  and  water  was  produced,  for  the  party  to  wash  their 
hands  in,  but  some  of  them  being  thirsty,  drank  the  pure  fluid. 
The  Samorin  then  sent  for  figs,  and  fruit,  for  them  to  eat,  and  laugh- 
ed most  immoderately  at  them  whilst  so  engaged,  on  which  De  Gama 
becoming  nettled,  declined  entering  into  any  conference,  unless  con- 
ducted iatoamore  private  room.  Consequently, the  Samorin,  DeGama, 
the  chief  Brahman,  the  betel  server,  and  the  Interpreter,  withdrew  into 
an  inner  apartment,  where  they  had  an  amicable  conversation,  and 
agreed  upon  an  alliance  of  friendship  between  Portugal  and  Malabar. 
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The  next  day,  De  Gama  wfio  was  much  ekted  by  his  apparent 

success,  decided  on  sending  the  Somorin  the  present  he  had  brought 

for  that  purpose,  vie.,  four  scarlet  cloaks,  six  hats,  four  branches 

of  ooraly  and  twelve  boxes  each  containing  seven  brass  vessels, 

a  cfafist  of  sugar,  two   barrels  of  oil,  and  a  cask  of  honey.     The 

Catwal  who  had  been  asked  to  look  over  these  various  articles,  before 

their  presentation,  enquired  on  seeing  them,  whether  De  Gama 

intended  to  insult  the  Samorin,  by  such  a  trivial  offering,  almost  the 

whole  of  which,  could  easily  be  purchased  in  the  Bazaar,*  and  in- 

fotmed  him  that  nothing  but  gold  could  be  presented,  and  that  all 

strangers    admitted    to    the -honour  of  an  interview,   gave  gifts 

proportioned  to  l^eir  rank,  and  importance.     De  Gama  pleaded,  th8 

nncertaanty  in  which  he  had  been  in,  of  ever  reaching  India,  as 

the  reason  why,  he  had  not  brought  costly  gifts  from  his  King, 

and  promised  that  on  his  return,  this  should  be  remedied,  by  an 

immediate  despatch  of  valuable  and  princely  presents.     But  the 

Catwal  was  not  to  be  appeased,  they  parted  in  anger,  and  were 

never  aft^  reconciled. 

The  Moors  were  fer  firom  being  gratified  by  the  Samorin's  recep- 
tion of  these  European  interlopers,  being  well  aware,  that  should  the 
Portuguese  establish  a  trade  with  India,  their  profits  would  rapidly 
diminish.  This  conviction  was  strengthened  by  a  prophecy  current 
amount  them,  that  a  vessel  would  come  from  a  far  country,  bringing 
the  conquerors  of  India,  the  destroyers  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Hindus.  They  accordingly  assembled  in  consultation, 
on  the  best  means  of  frustrating  De  Gama,  and  decided  on  represent- 
ing to  some  chief  officers  about  the  Samorin,  that  De  Gama  was  mere- 
ly a  pirate  and  no  ambassador,  and  by  his  having*  attacked  vessels, 
during  his  voyage  to  India,  clearly  proved  his  object  was  not  peace 
and  friendship.  They  bribed  the  Cutwal  to  assist  them,  and  he 
in  conjunction  with  some  others,  laid  the  matter  before  the  King, 
who  was  very  much  perplexed,    as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

De  Gama  was  now  kept  waiting  two  days,  before  the  Samorin 


•  It  ia  certainly  a  curious  coincidexioey  that  all  these  articles,  ai*e  now  procu- 
rable  in  any  Bazaar;  and  probably  were  so^  at  that  time,  whilst  they  do  not 
muoh  resemble  European  j^ftB. 
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would  grant  him  a  second  interview,  and  even  then  was  detained  for 
three  hours,  before  he  could  obtain  an  andienoe,  from  which  ten  out  of 
his  twelve  followers,  were  excluded.  The  Samorin  then  demanded  a 
present,  but  appeared  satisfied  with  Da  Gama's  explanation,  merdy 
requesting  the  gift  of  a  gilt  image  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  Admiral's 
ship  :  which  however  he  declined  parting  with.  He  was  then  desir- 
ed to  show  his  letters,  and  produced  two,  one  in  Arabic,  and  the  other 
in  Portuguese,  to  the  effect,  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  being  aazkras 
to  form  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  with  the  Samorin,  had 
despatched  his  dearly  beloved,  Yasca  De  Gama^  to  negotiate  it  The 
translation  of  these,  caused  rather  a  better  fsdiing  and  De  Gama  re- 
feived  permission,  to  go  on  board  his  vessel,  to  bring  spectmens  of  his 
merchandise. 

But  various  impediments  were  still  thrown  in  his  way,  and  he  was 
detained  at  Pandarane,  unable  to  procure  a  boat,  as  the  Cutwal  de- 
manded, that  he  would  order  his  ships,  closer  in  land,  when  he 
would  be  allowed  to  depart :  but  this  he  firmly  declined  doing,  and 
hostile  intentions  towards  him  then  became  very  apparent  He  was 
detained  a  prisoner  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Cut- 
wal sent  on  board,  for  some  of  the  merchandize,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  see,  and  De  Gama,  leaving  two  Factors  on  shore,  to  look 
after  the  goods,  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  vessel,  -which  he  de- 
termined not  again  to  quit 

The  Portuguese  found  they  could  not  sell  their  goods,  as  the  Moors 
effectually  prevented  the  Natives  from  buying,  besides  which  they  open- 
ly insulted  them,  and  on  seeing  any  of  them,  contemptuously  spat  upon 
the  ground,  saying, ''  Portugal,  Portugal,"  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
their  enmity.  On  March  1 0th,  De  Gkima  sent  the  Samorin  a  present,  of 
a  number  of  scarfs,  and  corals,  by  his  Factor :  with  a  message,  stating, 
that  he  intended  returning  to  Europe  very  shortly,  and  would  be 
happy  to  take  an  Ambassador,  from  the  Samorin,  to  the  King  of 
Portugal.  But  he  refused  to  receive,  or  even  to  look  at  the  present, 
and  gave  orders  imder  penalty  of  death,  that  no  intercourse  should 
be  held  with  the  strangers.  Btit  on  August  19th,  six  of  the  chief 
men,  came  by  stealth  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  accompanied  by 
fifteen  followers  :  they  were  all  detained  as  prisoners,  and  offered  in 
exchange,  for  the  two  Portuguese  on  shore.    This  plan  succeeded. 
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and  the  latter  were  sent  on  board  the  next  day,  with  a  letter  from 

the  Samoruiy  to  die  Kmg  of  Portugal,  which   was  written,  or  rather 

eagraved  on  an  oUah,  (leaf),  and  was  as  follows  :  ^  Vasca  De  Qama, 

^  a  gentleman  of  thy  hooae,  came  to  my  country,  of  whose  arrival  I 

"  was  ywj  gbd.     In  my  country,  there  is  abundance,  of  cinnamon, 

*^  cloves,  pepper,  and  predous  stones.    The  commodities  I  wish  to  pro- 

**  core  from  your  country,  are  silver,  gold,  coral,  and  scarlet."     The 

headmen  were  then  sent  back,  and  with  them  a  stone  pillar,  the  mark  of 

Portuguese  poeseesion,  and  sovereignty  :  but  as  the  merchandize  had 

neither  been  returned,  nor  paid  for,  the  fifteen  Natives,  were  retained 

as  hostages  for  it.     Bontaybo  now  come  on  board,  and  stated  that 

he  had  been  kept  in  prison,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  Por. 

tagueee  spy,  who  had  been  despatched  to  India,  to  give  an  account 

of  its  riches.     He  stated  that  he  feared  to  reland,  lest  he  should  be 

put  to  death,  so  De  Qama  offered  him  a  passage  to  Europe,  which 

h3  gladly  accepted.     De  Gama  shortly  afterwards  sailed  up  the  coast, 

and  frx>m  thence  to  Portugal,  carrying  the  fifteen  natives  with  him. 

He  reached  B^m  in  September,  1499.      Only  fifty  men,  returned 

alive  from  this  expedition. 

De  Qama  was  loaded  by  his  delighted  Monarch  with  rewards  and 
honours,  and  permitted  to  bear  the  Royal  arms  of  Portugal,  placing 
at  their  foot  two  Z>oef,  called  "  Gamas"  in  Portuguese,  and  also  given 
a  pension  of  300,000  reas  annually.  Whilst  the  King  assumed, 
or  was  granted  by  the  Pope,  the  title  of,  **  Lord  of  the  conquests, 
and  navigation,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  Indies." 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  route,  effected  momentous  changes,  in 
mercantile  affiiira.  Previously,  spices  and  other  productions,  had 
been  conveyed  from  India,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  East,  by  the  Ara> 
bian  gulf,  to  Bussora,  from  thence  to  Damascus,  and  eyentually  to 
the  Port  of  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  where  they  were  purchased,  and  car- 
ried to  Europe,  by  merchants,  who  were  principally,  Venetians,  or 
Genoese.  Another  route  was,  by  the  Red  Sea,  Cairo,  and  Alexan- 
dria. Subsequently,  when  the  Portuguese  had  become  the  predomi- 
nant power  in  the  East,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  finding  his  revenue 
decreasing,  threatened  to  destroy  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem  ^nd 
elsewhere,  if  the  Moors  who  traded  with  his  country,  were  molested. 
In  the  following  year,   Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  was  despatched 
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from  Portugal,  with  ten  ships,  and  two  Caravels,  carrying  1,500 
men,  besides  20  convicts,  to  establish  a  factory,  by  fair  means  if 
possible,  bat  oUierwise  to  cany  fire  and  sword,  into  the  country. 
Some  of  those  who  had  sailed  with  De  Ghuna^  accompanied  him : 
and  Bartholomew  Diaz,  commanded  one  of  the  vessels,  and  five 
Friars  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  accompanied  the  fleet 

Cabral  received  secret  orders,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  negotiating 
with  the  Samorin,  ha  wm  to  endeavour  to  indace  him  to  banish  the 
Moors  from  his  dominions.  On  March  5th,  1500,  the  sailors  em- 
barked, Cabral  was  presented  with  a  royal  banner,  which  had  been 
blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Visen,  and  a  cap  which  had  received  the 
Pope's  benediction ;  thus  armed,  on  the  9  th,  the  fleet  c(Hnmenoed 
their  voyage.  On  Miy  24th,  they  encountered  a  sudden  tempest, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  four  vessels  foundered,,  with  all 
hands  on  board :  but  on  September  13th,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
arrived  off  Calicut  Cabral  then  despatched  a  deputation  to  the 
Samorin,  of  one  European,  and  four  Natives,  the  latter  being  some 
of  those  carried  away  by  De  Gama,  but  as  they  were  fishermen, 
(mticuoiyj  and  consequently  low  caste  men,  the  Samorin  could  not 
receive  them. 

Cabral  then  demanded,  that  hostages  should  be  sent  on  board,  to 
obviate  any  treachery,  in  case  he  wished  to  land,  and  named  the 
Cutwal,  and  a  chief  Nair,  as  the  most  suitable  persons  :  they,  how- 
ever, declined  the  houour,  but  on  other  hostages  being  furnished, 
Cabral  landed,  with  thirty  officers,  and  men. 

An  interview  then  took  place,  at  which,  rich  presents  were  ex- 
changed,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship,  "  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
should  endure,"  was  entered  upon. 

About  this  time,  a  vessel  from  Cochin,  of  600  tons  burden,  pass- 
ing the  Port,  the  Samorin  requested  Cabral  to  capture  it :  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing,  but  subsequently  restored  it  to  the  Bajah  of 
Cochin.  A  factory  was  soon  established  at  Calicut^  in  which  seven- 
ty Europeans  were  located.  Cabral  however  found,  that  he  still  pro- 
gressed very  slowly,  having  only  succeeded  in  loading  two  vessels 
with  pepper,  in  two  months.  The  Moors  appear  to  have  effectually 
prevented  the  Portuguese,  from  obtaining  any  large  supply,  of  this 
valuable  condiment 
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Cabral  at  length  became  very  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  infonaed 
the  Samoriuy  that  he  mast  immediately  receive  lading  for  hia  veaeela 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Europe ;  complainiiig  that  the  Moor^ 
had  been  aerved  to  all  the  spices,  thus  precluding  his  procuring  any.* 
The  Samorin  hesitated  and  appeared  embarassed  how  to  act,  and 
Cabral  with  a  view  to  hasten  his  decision,  on  December  17th,  attack- 
ed and  seized  a  Moorish  vessel,  which  was  loading  in  the  harbour,  on 
which  the  Moors  on  ahcMre  became  greatly  excited,  and  besieged 
the  Faetory,  slaughtering  50  of  the  Portuguese^  in  sight  of  their 
eoontrymen,  who  however,  could  reader  no  assistance :  the  ronaining 
twenty  contrivied  to  escape^  by  swimming  off  to  the  ship's  boats, 
which  woe  lying  as  close  to  the  shore,  as  wsA  safe. 

Cabral  demanded  satisfaction  for  this  outrage^  but  not  receiving 
any,  he  bombarded  the  town,  killing  600  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
then  seized  ten  of  the  Samorin's  vessels,  to  pay  for  the  merchandize 
left  on  shore,  which  was  valued  at  4000  dueats:  some  of  these  ships 
contained  merchandize,  and  on  board  one  of  them,  were  three  ele- 
phants, which  were  killed,  and  $aUed  for  the  voyage  !  Having  thus 
revenged  himself,  Cabral  sailed  for  Cochin,  protesting,  that  in  Calicut, 
the  people  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  truth  and  honour  were 
alike  unknown.  It  appears  on  the  other  hand,  that  Cabral  was 
hasty,  and  perfectly  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  life: 
being  quite  ready  to  slaughter  Moors  and  Nairs,  indiscriminately, 
with  or  without  provocation,  and  with  no  expectation  of  doing  any 
good. 

On  December  20th,  1500,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Cochin,  and  a  Syri- 
an Christian,  Michael  Jogue  who  was  a  passenger  m  one  of  the  ves- 
aeHs,  (for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Rome,  and  afterwards  proceeding 
to  the  Holy  land/)  was  despatched  on  shore  accompanied  by  au  Euro- 
pean, to  visit  the  Rajah,  Trimumpara,  who  received  them,  in  a  very 
friendlymanner,andsent  a  message  to  Cabral,  that  he  might  either  pur- 
chase spice)  for  money,  or  give  merchandize  in  exchange  for  them,  as 
was  moBt  convenient  to  him. 

Cabral  was  in  every  respect,  much  pleased  with  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  who  although,  much  less  wealthy  than  the  Samorin,  and  cou- 

*  In  those  days  pepper  was  a  monopoly,  aud  only  procurable  from  the  GoTera- 
ment  Factora. 
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seqaently  not  living  in  so  much  «tate,  was  greatly  sapeiior  to  him 
in  every  other  respect  being  honest  in  Ma  dealings,  and  intelligent 
and  truthful  in  his  conversation. 

Cochin  at  this  time,  was  described  as  a  long  low  sandy  Island, 
eovered  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  divided  by  a  deep  river,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad,  from  l^e  ndghbouring  Island  of  Baypin,  or  Yypeen. 
Passing  up  this  river  for  half  a  mik,  a  wide  expanse  of  backwater 
appeared,  which  extended  for  about  100  miles,  north  and  south. 

The  town  of  Cochin,  was  small,  and  situated  close  to  the  river,  and 
in  it  was  the  Rsjah's  palace,  (where  Muttencherry  now  stands,)  by  no 
means  an  imposing  edifice,  and  badly  furnished.  A  few  Moors  re- 
sided there,  and  possessed  better  houses  than  those  of  the  Native 
population,  which  were  merely  composed  of  mats,  with  mud  waUs, 
and  roofs  thatched  with  leaves.  At  this  period,  no  buildings  were 
allowed  to  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  and  tiled,  excepting  Tem- 
ples and  Palaces :  but  Moorish  merchants  were  permitted,  to  sur- 
round their  dwellings  with  stone  walls,  for  the  security  of  their  mer- 
chandize. 

The  Eajah  suggested,  that  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  and  to 
create  mutual  confidence,  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  send  Nair 
hostages  on  board  the  fleet.  Tlus  was  accordingly  done,  the  Nairs 
being  exchanged  for  others,  every  morning  and  evening,  as  they 
could  not  eat  on  board,  without  violating  some  religious  rules.  An 
alliance  of  friendship  was  signed,  and  the  Portuguese  promised  Tri- 
mumpara,  %t  some  future  date,  to  instal  him  as  Samorin,  and  to  add 
Calicut  to  his  dominions.  A  factory  was  then  given  the  Portuguese, 
in  which  seven  factors  were  placed,  to  sell  their  merchandize.  The 
Rajah  allowed  them  a  guard,  anl  parmitted  them  to  slesp  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  One  night,  this  factory  caught  fire,  which  of 
course  was  attributed  to  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Moors,  but  no  in- 
jury appears  to  have  resulted. 

Whilst  Cabral  was  at  Cochin,  h^  received  dsputations  from  both 
the  Eajahs  of  Cannanore,  and  Quilon,  inviting  him  to  visit  them, 
and  promising  to  supply  him  with  pepper  and  spice?,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  he  could  obtain  them  at  Cochin,  but  their  offers  were  po- 
litely declined.  Two  natives  also  paid  Cabral  a  visit,  and  requested  a 
passage  to  Europe,  stating  that  they  were  members  of  a  lai^ 
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GhriatiaaoaiiimiuutyyTeddiiigatCbu(iga]i^  (EodungdloorJ  abonl 
30  mileB  nortili  of  Coehin,  in  whieh  some  Jews  of  little  note,  were 
alao  located. 

Just  as  Cabral  was  preparing  to  leave  Cochin,  en  Jasoaiy  10th, 
l^Oly  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  Samorin,  canying  1500  men,  was 
deseri^  €ff  the  harbour.  The  Bijah  immediatdy  B&kt  messengers, 
to  inform  the  Portuguese,  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
offer  them  any  assistance  they  might  require.  But  the  Calicut 
peof^  held  off,  and  had  evidently  no  wi^  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment. On  the  fcdlowing  day,  finding  that  they  did  not  attack, 
Cabral  chased  them,  but  was  overtidcen  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
carried  him  out  to  sea.  He  did  not  subsequently  return  to  Cochin, 
but  put  into  Cannanore  where  he  received  on  board  an  Ambassador 
from  the  Biyah  of  that  country,  to  the  King  of  Portugal  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Europe,  carrying  with  him  the  hostages, 
whom  he  had  forgotten  to  land.  % 

.  Thus  was  Cochin  fimt  visited  by  European  vessels,  filled  with 
Portuguese,  who  after  their  recent  capture  of  the  B^jah's  vessels, 
apprehended  retaliation  but  instead  met  with  notibing  but  kindness, 
and  hoapitaUty,  as  well  as  every  assistance  in  obtaining  lading  for 
their  ship&  Cabral  in  return,  unf(»rtunately,  but  as  he  asserted  ac- 
^dentally,  carried  off  the  Nair  hostages  to  Europe,  leaving  his  Factor 
and  people  on  shore,  without  any  attempt,  either  to  provide  for 
their  safety,  or  re-convey  them  to  their  Native  land.  But  they  were 
taken  every  care  of  by  the  Cochin  Bajah,  and  subsequently  honour- 
ably returned  to  their  friends. 

As  the  number  of  vessels  lost  in  these  first  expeditions,  counter- 
balanced the  profits,  the  King  of  Portugal  proposed,  that  merchants 
should  trade  to  India  in  their  own  vessels,  on  the  following  terms  : 
namely,  that  25  per  cent  of  the  profits  should  go  to  the  Ring, 
and  the  trade  in  spices  remain  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment officials,  who  were  to  decide  upon  all  Mercantile  transac- 
tions, even  to  the  necessary  expenditure  for  factors.  It  is  hardly 
requisite  to  observe^  that  no  persons  came  forward  to  avail  them- 
selves, of  this  extremely  liberal  proposition. 

The  next  Portuguese  navigator  or  rather  buccaneer,  who  arrived 
in  Cochin,  was  John  de  Nuev%  who  was  despatched  from  Portugal, 
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in  March  1501,  in  oomnniid  of  lour  vedsels.  The  King  saj^Kning 
all  difficulties  with  Oilicut  amicably  settled  hy  Cabrali  ordered  De 
Nueva,  to  leave  two  of  these  ships,  at  Sofala,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  femaining  two^  to  Calicut:  in  case  he  met  wit^  Cabnd,  he 
receive  instracti(»is,  to  obey  him  as  Oeneral.  At  St.  BUze,  he 
found  an  old  shoe,  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  whidi  cost* 
tained  a  letter,  from  Pedro  de  Tayde,  giving  an  acoonnt  of  what 
had  lately  occurred  at  CaUeat,  and  also  of  the  friendly  dispositions, 
of  the  Rajahs  of  OaimAnore,  and  Cochin.  It  was  thought  best  on 
receiving  this  information,  to  take  all  four  vessels  on  to  India,  aa 
the  whole  force  did  not  exceed  eighty  men.  Nueva  anchored  at 
Anchediva,  in  November,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Oannanore, 
where  he  was  amicably  received  by  the  Rajah,  who  (^fored  him  ladmg 
for  hie  vessels.  This  Nueva  declined,  until  he  had  consulted  the  Factor 
at  Cochin,  whilst  en  rouu  to  which  place,  he  attacked  and  captur- 
ed, a  Moorish  vessel,  opposite  CaUcut.  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin, 
the  Factor  came  on  board,  and  informed  him,  that  althox^h  the 
Rajah  was  naturally  extremely  indignant  with  Ci^nil,  for  having 
carried  away  his  hostage?,  and  departed  without  bidding  him  adieu: 
he  had  nevertheless,  treated  him  and  the  other  Portuguese,  who  were 
left  in  his  territory,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Being  apprehensive,  lest  their  enemies,  the  Moors,  might  attempt 
to  massage  them,  the  Rajah  had  even  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace^ 
and  had  provided  them  with  a  guard  of  Nairs,  to  protect  them  when 
they  went  into  the  town.  He  also  stated,  that  the  Moots  had 
persuaded  the  Native  merchants,  to  refuse  to  exchange  their  pepper, 
for  Portuguese  merchandize,  and  that  therefore  ready  money  would 
be  required  for  all  purchases.  Nueva  being  unprovided  with  this, 
returned  at  once  to  Cannanore,  but  found  that  owing  to  tiie  machi- 
nations of  the  Moors,  it  was  as  necessary  there,  as  at  Cochin.  He 
now  quite  despaired  of  procuring  lading  for  his  vessels,  but  the 
Biyah  of  Cochin  when  informed  of  his  dilemma,  at  once  became 
his  security,  for  1000  cwt.  of  pepper;  450  of  cinnamon;  50  of 
ginger ;  and  some  bales  of  doth.  Whilst  lying  off  this  place,  on 
December  15th,  about  180  vessels,  filled  with  Moors,  arrived  from 
Calicut^  with  the  intejition  of  attacking  the  Portuguese  fleet  The 
Rajah  immediately  offered  Nueva  any  assistance  in  his  power,  this 
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was  h<rvrever  dvilly  declined,  and  all  the  ordnance  at  the  command 
of  the  Fortagaeee  vessels,  was  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  the  ene* 
niy.  By  this  means,  a  number  of  their  Teesels  were  sunk,  and  the  re« 
matnJTig  Moors  were  too  nineh  discouraged  to  continue  the  action. 
Owing  to  the  geaeioaity  of  the  Bigah,.  the  Portuguese  ships  were 
soon  loaded,  and  Nueva  departed,  leaving  his  European  merchandize 
for  disposal  in  Oannanore,  under  the  charge  of  a  Factor,  and  two 
dsdcs^  Before  sailing,  he  received  on  embassy  from  the  Samorin, 
offering  excuses  for  his  previous  c<»iduet,  and  promising  to  give 
hostages,  if  he  would  proceed  to  Calieat,  and  there  load  his  vessels* 
To  this  message,  Nueva  voachsaled  no  reply. 

The  king  oC  Portugal,  <m  learning  the  treatment  which  Oabral  had 
recmred  from  the  Samorin,  was  extremely  indignant,  and  determined 
to  exact  further  retribution.  Vasco^  Qama,wa8  therefore  despatch- 
ed from  Lisbon,  on  Mwrch  3rd,  1502,  in  command  of  an  avenging 
'  squadron  ol  fifteen  vessels,  being  followed  a  short  time  subsequently^ 
by  his  oousm  Stephen  de  Qam&,  with  five  smaller  ships. 

When  opposite  CSalicut,  De  Qama  attacked,  and  captured  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Moors,  and  having  transferred  all  their  merchandise 
to  his  own  fleet,  he  confined  the  crew  beneath  the  hatches,  and  then 
set  fire  to  the  ship.  In  a  state  of  desperation,  these  unhappy  men, 
foKoed  their  way  out :  many  leaped  into  the  water,  and  were 
drowned:  but  the  remainder,  were  recaptured,  and  barbarously 
burnt  ahina  The  children  had  previously  been  removed,  they 
numbered  about  twenty,  and  Yasco  de  Qama,  determined  to  de- 
vote them  all,  to  the  monastery  at  Belem,  to  which  establish- 
ment he  presented  tiwm.  Subsequently  he  captured  many  Malabar 
sailors,  and  threatened  their  immediate  execution,  unless  the  Portu- 
guese merchandise,  and  prisoners,  were  returned  within  a  very  short 
period.  On  this  not  beii^^  acceded  to^  the  Natives  were  hung,  and 
their  hands  and  feet,  sent  to  &e  Samorin.  De  Oama  tortured  mes- 
sengers, executed  Ambassadors,  and  his  deeds  were  a  blot  in  the  an- 
nals of  a  CSboeisliBn  nation,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  humanity, 
mrec  which  it  would  be  well  could  a  veil  be  drawn.  The  fleet 
now  sailed  for  Oannanore,  where  a  treaty  of  friendship,  and 
commerce,  was  concluded  with  liie  Ri^ah;^  and  a  Factory  estab- 
lished.    Having  loaded  some  of  his  vessels  at  this  place,  and 
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tbe  remainder  at  Gocliiiiy  De  Qama  proceeded  to  Oalieat,  on  his 
sanguinary    miaaion,   and  he    bombarded    the  town.     He   then 
returned  to  Cochin,  having  left  Vincent  De  Sodre,  wiih  eiz  faUy 
armed  vesaek,  to  protect  the  ooaat    An  internew,  with  the  B^ah 
then  took  place,  at  whidi  De  Ghma  demanded  the  foUowing  stipa- 
lationa  : — ^that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rate  at  which  pepper,  and 
other  merchandise,  should  be  delivered  to  the  Portngoese  ;  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  raise  factories,  and  storehouses,  and 
be  the  only  nation  so  favoured.    The  Rigah  hesitated  in  giving  a 
decided  assent ;  De  Gkutna    became    very  angry,    and    eoibarked 
in  his  boat  for  the  fleet    The  Rajah  however,  knowing  his  vindic- 
tive temper,  and  apprehensive  that  he  might  perhaps  serve  Co- 
chin, as  he  had  lately  done  Calicut,  followed  him  quickly  in  a 
small  boat,  and  entreated  him  to  write  down  his  requests,  when 
they  should  be    all  acceded  to.     The  blame  of    the  misunder- 
standing, was  laid    on  the  stupidity  of   the  Interpreter,  and  the 
interests  of  Portugal  and  Cochin,  were  discovered  to  be  idcmticaL 
De  Ckmia   now    being    pacified,    returned    on    shore,    where    he 
X>re8ented    the    Bigah,   with   the   following  tokens  of    friendship 
from  the  King    of  Portugal :   a    gold    crown    set    with  jewels, 
a    gold    enamelled  collar,    two  richly  wrought  silver    fountains, 
two  pieces  of  figured  arras,  and  a  splendid  tent :  all  of  which  were 
accepted  with  great  satisfaction,  although  the  utility  of  most  of  the 
articles,  was  unknown.    After  having  signed  a  new  treaty,  as  well  as 
the  agreement  required  by  De  Qama  :  the  Ri\jah  entrusted  him,  with 
a  handsome  present^  for  the  King  of  Portugal     A  Faetoiy  was  now 
established  at  Cochin.    The  Riyah  made  only  one  stipulation,  which 
was,  that  no  cows  should  be  slaughtered  in  his  dominions :  this  he 
said,  was  a  capital  crime  by  his  laws,  and  could  not  be  permitted; 
he  regretted  having  to  allude  to  so  painful  a  subject^  but  he  had  been 
informed,  that  several  of  these  revered  animals  had  been  killed  for 
the  European  sailors.    De  Qama  promised  that   thia  shonki  not 
again  occur,  and  when  a  few  days  subsequently,. three  Moplahs,  [Mar 
homedans,  or  Native  chriatiaDs,]  offered  beef  for  sale,  he  immediate- 
ly delivered  them  up  to  the  Rajah,  who  had  them  hanged,  for  com- 
mitting such  a  heinous  offence. 
Whilst  at  Cocliin^  De  Qama  received  a  message  from  the  Samorin, 
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e&treatixig  him  to  retum  amicably  to  Calicat,  when  the  merchandize, 
kc^  should  be  restored.  De  Oama  acceded  to  his  request,  although 
frtroD^y  diflsoaded  from  Tentaring  by  his  Officers.  Bat  when  off 
Calicat,  instead  of  the  friendly  reception  which  he  hoped  for,  his  ves- 
sel was  attacked  by  34  of  the  Samoiin's  fleet,  and  must  certainly  have 
been  destroyed  had  not  de  Sodre  unexpectedly  appeared,  with  his 
cnmiDg  squadron.  The  enemy  then  quickly  dispersed,  and  De 
Qama  vetnmed  in  safety  to  Cochin.  'The  Samorin  now  find- 
ing himself  foiled  in  his  stratagema,  and  defeated  whenever  he 
attempted  open  hostiiity,  became  alarmed  at  the  secure  foot- 
ing,  which  tiie  Portuguese  had  apparently  obtained  in  Cochin. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  tiie  Rajah,  requesting  their  expulsion  from 
the  town,  and  that  they  should  in  future,  be  refused  either  admis- 
sion, or  lading  for  their  vessels.  In  return  for  this  favour,  he 
prcmused  the  Rajah,  his  eternal  friendship,  and  compliance  with  all 

'  his  wishes. 

In  reply,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  nobly  stated,  that  the  Christian^ 
were  his  friends,  and  had  always  treated  him  as  such ;  that  he  had 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  them,  and  to  break  his  word, 

•would  be  a  cowardly,  and '  dishonouraUe  act,  and  one  which  he 
could  never  be  guilty  of.  He  also  informed  the  Samorin,  that  he 
favoured  trade  with  any  nation,  and  could  refuse*  protection  to  no 
merchant,  who  did  not  infringe  the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  Sam<mn  on  receiving  this  reply,  was  extremely  indignant, 
and  despatched  another  letter,  still  more  emphatically  urging  his 
former  requests  upon  the  Rajah.  This  however  proved  as  ineffec- 
tual, as  the  first,  the  Rajah  positively  refusing,  to  break  faith  with 
the  Portuguese. 

It  is  wor^y  of  remark,  that  the  Rajah  delicately  refrained,  from 
making  any  allusion  to  this  subject,'  when  conversing  with  the  Portu- 
guese. Whilst  his  noble  conduct,  in  remaining  unmoved,  both  by 
-the  persuasive  arguments,  and  vindictive  threats  of  the  Samorin, 
was  appfiurently  actuated,  only  by  the  strict  integrity  of  his  views, 
with  regard  to  what  was  right,  and  honourable. 

Before  leaving  Cochin,  De  Qama  received  a  deputation,  from  the 
Syrian  Christians  of  Cranganore,  who  stated,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  heathen  towards  them,  they  were 
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anxious  to  place  tixemaelres,  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  In  testimony  of  their  sincerity;  they  deliy^ed  their  rod 
of  justice  into  De  Gama's  hands :  it  was  of  a  red  colour,  tij^ped 
with  silver  at  both  ends,  and  had  three  beils  at  the  top.  He  dis« 
missed  them,  with  many  promises  of  assistance,  and  protection. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Cannanore,  for  Portugal,  where  it  arriyed, 
September  Ist,  1503.  De  Gania  on  his  arrival  was  received  with 
great  honour,  and  created.  Lord  of  Videgtteyra,  aad,  ddnwral  of  the 
Indies, 

The  Samorin  on  learning  De  Qama's  departure^  deteismined  to 
coerce  the  Rajah  of  Cochin:  and  coUectad  an  army  of  dO,000 
Kairs  at  Ponany,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Cochin.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  and  chiefs  of  the  Cochin  State,  now  earnestly  advised  the 
Rajah  to  ^ve  up  the  foreigners,  and  not  allow  his  countiy  to  be 
desolated,  for  persons  of  whom  he  knew  nofching.  But  the  Rig&h 
rejoined,  that  whilst  he  had  life,  his  treaties  should  never  be 
violated,  nor  his  honour  tarnished,  by  the  massacre,  or  even  pwsecu- 
tion  of  defenceless  men,  who  had  been  confided  to  his  protection. 
Hostilities  were  then  prepared  for. 

At  this  time,  Vincente  de  Sodre,  arrived  at  Cochin,  witii  hia. 
coasting  squadron,  and  was  requested  to  remain,  and  afford  the 
Rajah  any  assistance  in  his  power.  But  apathy,  ix  cowardice,  reu- 
dered  him  averse,  to  join  in  the  approaching  struggle;  so,  framing 
some  frivolous  excuses,  he  sailed  away,  and  ktft  the  Ri^ah,  and  his 
subjects,  to  fi^t  their  own  battles. 

The  Samorin,  who  had  been  joined  by  many  treacherous  Chi^a 
of  the  Cochin  State,  now  harangued  his  army,  contrasting  the  friend- 
ly way  in  which  the  Moors  had  behaved  for  the  previous  600  yeara^ 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  he  dseignated  pirates, 
and  robbers,  and  accused  of  having  attacked  him  without  a  cause, 
and  in  revenge  for  imaginary  grievances,  plundered  and  destroyed 
his  vessels,  and  executed  his  ambassadors.  He  added,  that  the 
Rd^ah  of  Cochin,  although  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions, had  notwithstanding  the  requests  sent  him  to  the  contrary, 
g^ven  these  foreigners  refuge  in  his  domini<ms,  and  was  therefore 
one  of  their  accomplices :  so  he  must  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  sanguinary  friends  of  their  lives. 
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The  Samorin's  brother,  Nambeadarin,  then  rose ;  and  nrged  the 
imx>olicy  of  the  present  proceeding,  which  he  asserted,  originated 
with  the  Moors,  who  dreaded  the  loes  of  their  trade.  He  added, 
that  becanse  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  had  received  the  Portngaese,  as 
he  would  any  other  merchants,  who  wished  to  trade  with  his  conn- 
try,  surely  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  punished  in  so 
severe  a  manner,  especially  as  the  Rajahs  of  Cannanore,  and  Qnilon, 
had  also  desired  the  advantage  of  trading  with  these  foreigners. 

Bat  all  argoments  were  unavailing.  The  Astrologers  were  request- 
ed to  name  a  fortunate  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  Samorln  marched  with  his  army  to  the  Island  of  his  ally  the 
Rajah  of  Repelim,  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Cochin.*  On 
March  Slst,  he  entered  the  Cochin  territory,  and  attempted  to  force 
a  passage  by  the  Ford,  near  Cranganore,  but  was  repulsed  by  5,500 
Nairs,  who  were  entrenched  there,  under  the  command  of  Naramuhin, 
the  hor  apparent.  Being  foiled  in  this  endeavour,  the  Samorin 
now  determined  to  attempt  stratagem :  he  accordingly  bribed  the 
Cochin  paymaster,  to  oUige  the  Nairs  to  return  to  the  Town,  to  re- 
ceive their  daily  rations,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  a  time  when 
most  of  them  would  be  absent,  he  attacked  Naramuhin,  who  after  a 
protracted  resistance,  was  at  length  overpowered,  and  slain  along  with 
two  of  the  Rajah's  sons,  and  nearly  all  his  men.  On  hearing  this 
disastrous  intelligence,  the  Ri^ah  fell  Minting  firom  his  seat,  and  was 
at  first  believed  to  have  expired. 

An  univttsal  panic  now  prevailed,  and  many  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  Town,  fled  in  consternation.  The  Portuguese  pro- 
posed removing  to  Cannanore,  but  this  the  Rajah  would  not  hear 
of:  declaring,  whilst  he  lived  he  would  protect  them,  even  were  he 
to  lose  his  kingdom  in  attempting  to  do  so.  The  Nairs  now  be- 
came most  urgent,  in  their  demands  for  the  death  of  the  foreigners, 
and  had  they  not  been  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Rajah, 
would  certainly  have  massacred  them  alL 

The  Sam<Rin  again  made  overtures  for  peace  on  the  same  terms 
as  before.  Thus  the  Rajah  was  beset  on  all  sides,  but  still  he  with- 
stood, alike,  arguments,  entreaties,  and  threats.  On  receiving  his  re- 
ply, the  Samorin  ordered  the  whole  country  to  be  laid  waste,  with 

*  Repeiim  ia  kuown  aa  Eddapully  or  EUeugaloor,  mid  ia  in  tha  Coflhin  ^*Af^ 
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fire  and  sworcL  Beix^  infonned,  by  two  MiUmeBe  lapidaries  *  who 
had  deserted  to  him,  of  the  panic  pravailing  in  the  Town,  he  imme- 
diateljr  marched  thither.  The  R%jah  at  the  head  of  hia  troops,  de- 
fended the  place  for  acme  time,  but  at  length,  after  having  been 
wounded  in  one  of  the  engagements,  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  obliged  to  withdraw  with  the  remnants  of  his  force  to  the 
Island  of  Yypeen,  opposite  Cochin.  All  the  Portuguese,  with  their 
property,  accompanied  him. 

The  monsoon  now  commenced,  and  the  Samorin  after  burning 
Cochin  to  the  ground,  retired  to  Cranganore.  He  left  a  strong  de- 
tachment on  the  Island  of  Cochin,  with  orders  to  throw  up  entrench- 
ments for  their  defence 

Fortunately  on  September  20th,  1503,  Francisco  de  Albuquerque, 
with  six  sail,  arrived  at  Cochin,  when  the  enemy  fled  in  extreme 
terror  to  Cranganore.  Albuquerque  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  Bigah  even  wept  on  embracing  him,  assuring 
him,  that  his  only  wish  to  be  restored  to  his  dominions,  was,  that 
Ms  subjects  might  be  convinced  that  he  had  acted  honoTuubly.  Al- 
buquerque, knowing  that  the  Bajah's  finances,  owing  to  the  war 
were  in  a  very  impoverished  condition,  presented  him  with  10,000 
crowns,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time,  in  most  complimentary  terms, 
for  his  protection  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Kajah  then  re-entered 
Cochin  in  triumph ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  Semorin's  troops  were 
attacked  by  the  Portuguese,  and  easily  routed :  they  appeared  quite 
disheartened,  and  demoralized.  Two  days  afterwards,  they  were 
again  defeated,  at  the  Island  of  Charanaipin,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
engagement,  Albuquerque  knighted  several  of  his  Oficers,  who  had 
particularly  distinguished  themselves. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Portuguese  attacked  and  captured 
Eepelim,  which  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The  Rajoh  now  wished 
for  peace,  bdng  averse  to  seeing  his  country  devastated,  and  his  sub- 
jects slain :  but  Albuquerque  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Samorin,  and 
■^  ■■        ■■■■I,       ■  ..  I.I  ■... 

*  These  lapidaries  oonatructed  more  than  400  guns  for  the  Samorin,  in  whose 
service  they  continued,  until  the  year  1506,  when  they  were  both  murdered  as 
traitors,  by  200  Kairs,  and  Yogeea.  However,  they  sold  their  lives  dearly,  aa 
they  are  said  to  have  slain  six  of  their  assailants,  and  wounded  forty  more,  be- 
fore being  finally  overpowered. 
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his  allies,  had  not  been  sufficiently  poniahedi  and  therefore  determin- 
ed to  continne  hie  aggreasive  meajsnies. 

He^  however,  took  advantage  of  the  high  favour  which  he  eojojed 
with  the  Bajah,  to  request  pennission  to  ^ect  a  Fort  at  Cochin, 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
factory,  in  the  absence  of  their  vessels.  This  the  Rajah  readily 
granted,  and  even  stipulated,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  supply 
the  materials  at  his  own  cost ;  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  foundations  were  laid,  on  September  26th,  1I!K)3.  It  was  con< 
structed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  &ce  being  eighteen  yards  long, 
[pvobabiy  this  is  a  mis-print,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty,]  with  bas< 
tions  at  each  comer,  on  which  ordnance  was  mounted.  The  walls 
were  composed  of  trunks  of  cocoanut  trees,  firmly  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops,  and  huge  nails.  Earth 
was  rammed  in  betweoi  the  two  rows  of  timbers,  and  the  whole  was 
sorroonded  by  a  wet  ditch. 

The  Bajdi  sent  workmen  to  construct  the  Fort,  but  Albuquerque 
ordered  aU  tiie  Portuguese  to  assist.  On  September  30th,  Alonso 
de  Albuquerque  arrived  from  Portugal,  with  three  vessels  under  his 
command,  and  as  Ms  crews  joined  those  of  his  cousin,  in  the  business 
of  erecting  the  Fort,  it  was  very  speedily  completed. 

The  following  morning,  it  was  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  chris* 
tened  ^  Manuel"  after  the  reigning  soverdgn  of  Portugal.  Albuquer- 
que accompanied  by  all  his  people  then  marched  round  it  in  pro- 
cession, headed  by  ^e  bands  of  the  squadron,  whilst  the  Fort 
Vicar  bore  aloft  the  cruoifiz,  under  a  canopy,  upheld  by  the  Captains  of 
the  fleet  The  Fort  was  then  blessed,  and  consecrated,  by  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  in  a  small  wooden  church,  dedicated  to  St  Bartho* 
lomew,  which  had  been  raised  within  it 

The  war  was  now  resumed,  and  carried  on  principally  with  theBigah 
of  Bepelim.  The  Samorin  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
the  Portogoese,  b^g  able  to  obtain  pq>per,  and  spices,  at  Cochin : 
in  hopes,  that  theee  odious  foreigners,  finding  their  trade  destroyed, 
would  leave  India.  Consequently  being  unable  to  procure  lading 
for  his  vessels,  Alonso  de  Albuquerque  was  obliged  to  seek  it  at 
Quflon,  where  he  determined,  that  if  not  immediately  supplied  with 
what  he  required,  to  declare  war  against  the  Bigah,  and  obtain  it  by 
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force.    But  he  was  amicaUy  received,  and  easily  i^roeured  spiqeB,  - 
&c.,  for  his  Tessels.    He  also  obtained  pennissicHi  to  build  a  fiictoiy, 
and  established  a  CSommerdal  Depot,  leaving  there  a  Factor,  two 
Clerks,  an  Interpreter,  two  Friars  and  some  othera  in  chaige,  after 
which  he  then  returned  to  CochiiL 

The  fleet  finally  sailed  for  Europe,  on  January  Slst,  1504.  Da^ 
arte  Facheco  having  been  previously  appointed  Gonunandanl^ 
was  left,  with  four  vessels,  ninety  able  bodied  men,  and  all  the  Mck, 
to  protect  the  Bsjah  of  Cochin.  As  much  ordnance,  and  ammuni- 
tion, as  oould  be  spared,  was  also  gLvefa  him. 

On  the  voyage  home,  Francisco  de  Albuquerque's  vessel,  and 
anoth^,  were  separated  from  the  Fleet,  and  never  heard  of  agam. 
Several  other  vessels,  were  subsequently  lost. 

From  the  time  of  De  Qama's  second  visit  to  India,  the  Portu- 
guese in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  rights  they  claimed,  obliged  all 
vessels,  to  give  them  a  manifest  of  their  goods :  and  they  also  ap- 
pear, to  have  indiscriminately  plundered  and  burnt,  any  bdonging 
to  the  Moors.  At  the  present  time,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  regarded  as  legalised  pirates,  whose  destruction  would  be 
beneficial  to  trad^  and  justified  by  the  law  of  nations. 

The  Moors,  naturally  wished  to  quit  Cochin,  which  was  now 
ruled  by  their  most  virulent  enemies,  but  Facheco  positively  refused 
th^tn  leave,  and  also  warned  them,  that  any  who  attempted  to 
escape,  would  be  hai^ged.  A  strict  blockade  was  now  maintained 
by  the  Portuguese  vessels,  and  no  one  permitted  to  leave  the  place 
without  a  pass,  or  enter  without  being  searched :  whilst  all  passers  by, 
were  stopped  and  examined.  Incursions  were  continued  into  the 
neighbouring  territories,  and  plunder  and  slaughter,  mastermed 
''glory,"  appear  to  have  been  of  common  occurrence. 

The  Samorin  now  again  determined  to  try  his  strength;  aguast 
the  Portuguese,  so  Pacheoo  decided,  oa  defending  the  passage  of 
the  river,  at  Chetwya^  tocty  miles  norUi  of  Cochin.  Heaooordingly 
started  for  this  place,  on  April  16th,  1504,  with  his  own  people^  and 
500  Nairs,  leaving  only  49  men  in  the  Fort  at  Cochin,  and  25  in 
one  of  his  vessels.  The  Samorin  beiog  alarmed  at  his  aj^woadi, 
proposed  peace :  but  Facheco  declined  all  overtures,  observing,  that 
as  the  Samorin  had  wished  for  war,  war  he  should  have.    On  re- 
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cemng  a  second  message  to  the  same  effect,  he  bastinadoed  the 
messeogor,  and  returned  him  to  the  Samorin,  with  a  challenge,  to 
come  and  avenge  the  inaolt  if  he  dared 

The  next  day  the  forces  met,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
nntrained  troops  of  the  Samonn  were  routed.     It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  they  were  induced  to  advance ;  at  the  first  volley  they 
wavered,  and  at  the  second  fled  in  terror.    A,  series  of  skirmishes 
wece  sabsaqueatly  of  daify  occurrence,  in  ILU  of  which  the  Portu< 
gnese  obtained  the  advantage.    This  so  disheartened  the  Samorin, 
that  he  retired  into  religious  seclusion,  with  many  of  his  Brahmans, 
and  chief  men.    Some  Nairs  being  suspected  of  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate FacheoOy  were  arrested^  and  two  of  them  hanged,  after  hav- 
ing been  first  nearly  flogged  to  death.     But  this  created  great  con- 
sternation among  the  Rajah's  troops,  of  the  same  caste,  who  remon- 
strated with  Facheeo  on  the  subject,  informing  him,  that  though  in 
extreme  cases,  thcor  laws  permitted  the  execution  of  a  Noir,  by  those 
of  their  own  caste,  they  did  not  allow  him  to  be  flogged,  as  that 
was  an  insult  to  their  caste  and  contrary  to  their  religion,  debarring 
him  from  the  performance  of  certain  necessary  rdigious  rites.     In 
fact  so  much  disturbance  was  created,  that  the  remaining  prisoners. 
were  spared.    And  as  this  appeared  a  good  opportunity  of  paying 
the  Bi^ah  a  compliment^  without  any  expense  or  trouble  to  himself, 
Pacheco  sent  the  men  to  the  Rtgah,  with  a  message  to  the  effect, 
that  though  they  had  purposed  attempting  his  life,  he  woidd  not 
take  tilers,  but  left  them  to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  the  well 
known  clemency,  and  justice,  of  their  own  Sovereign. 

Many  of  the  Allies,  and  principal  Chiefs,  subject  to  the  Samorin, 
wete  now  extremtoly  anxious  to  make  terms  with  the  Portuguese, 
amon^  whom  was  the  Bigah  of  Repdim,  who  alarmed  for  his 
countiy^  andhiuiself,  proposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  He  at  the 
same  time  sent  Pacheco  a  present,  of  a  large  quantity  of  pepper.  An 
aUianoe  between  them  was  then  entered  into,  bong  apparently  the 
firsts  HfMnied  between  the  Portuguese,  and  any  petty  Indian  Prince. 

Many  of  the  Moors  of  Calicut,  now  finding  their  trade  at  that 
place  quite  destroyed^  came  to  Cochin,  and  settled  there :  by  this 
means,  its  importance  greatly  increased.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1104:,  Suarez  de  Menezes  arrived  from  Portugal,  as  oomman- 
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dant  of  the  fleet.  Shortly  aftarwuds,  vheii  he  was  at  Cannanore,  a 
Portuguese  boy  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Samorin's,  aiiioe  Ca^ 
braFs  time,  was  sent  to  him  by  that  Soveneign,  (who  had  emerged  ftmn 
his  retirement)  to  endeavour  tonegotiatea  peace^  and  to-  entreat  Snares 
to  visit  Calicut,  when  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him  :  whereas  if  he  refused^  they  would  all  be  immedia.tely  execut- 
ed. Suarez  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  unfortunate  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  been%i  the  Samorin's  power  for  so  loqg,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  thither,  where  he  anchored  on  September  7th. 
He  however,  refused  to  make  any  terms,  until  the  two  Milaneee  la- 
pidaries, who  had  deserted  from  Cochin,  were  given  up  to  him. 

In  the  meantime,  he  sent  messages  to  the  prisoners,  urging  their 
escape  to  his  vessels,  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  this  the  Samorin 
took  care  to  prevent,  by  having  them  strictly  guarded.  Suarex 
after  waiting  several  days,  and  finding  that  the  Samorin  had  no 
intention  of  sending  him  the  deserters,  whom  he  demanded 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  any  treaty,  decided  on  cannonading  the 
town.  After  doing  it  much  injury,  he  sailed  away  for  Cochin,  where 
he  arrived  on  September  13th. 

He  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  Rajah,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered many  valuable  presents,  from  the  king  of  Portugal :  with 
complimentary .  messages,  and  thanks  for  his  protection  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, with  all  of  which  the  Rajah  was  much  gratified. 

The  Samorin  now  made  great  preparations,  for  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive, against  the  Portuguese,  during  the  time  their  fleet  remained  in 
India,  determining  on  its  departure,  to  continue  hostilities  against 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

Suarez  advanced  to  Cranganore,  where  the  Samorin  had  stationed 
himself,  with  his  Army.  Having  captured  the  town,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  work  of  destruction  had  already  commenced, 
when  soma  Syrian  Christians,  inhabitants  of  the  place,  came  and  en- 
treated him  to  desist,  representing  that  within  the  city  were  several 
Churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles,  which  would  be 
destroyed.  The  conflagration  was  therefore  stopped,  but  not  until 
much  mischief  had  been  done.  On  his  return  to  Cochin,  Suarez 
knighted  several  of  his  Officers. 

Suarez  after  this  engagement,  recdved  overtures  from  the  Rtjah 
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ci  Taimoory  wlio  requested  penmsdon  to  become  a  subject  of  the 
King  of  PortagaL  Many  Moorish  merchants^  also  left  the  cities  of 
Calicat)  and  Cranganore,  and  returned  to  Mecca;  resigning  an 
Indian  trade,  which  had  latterly  proved  unremunerative. 

Hie  fleet  sailed  from  Cochin,  for  Europe,  on  December  27th,  leav' 
ing  Manuel  Telez  de  Vasconelles,  as  Captain  Qeneral,  with  three  ves- 
sels, and  100  SoMiers  to  guard  the  coast  of  India.  The  Kajah  wa» 
greatly  disappointed,  that  Pacheco  who  was  a  great  favourite,  did 
not  remain  to  protect  him,  instead  of  YasconeUes.  At  parting  with 
the  former,  he  offered  him  many  handsome  presents,  thanking  him 
at  the  same  time  most  warmly,  for  having  so  valiantly  defended 
him  from  his  enemies.  Pacheco  however  declined  the  presents, 
assuring  the  Bajah,  that  he  had  only  performed  his  duty,  and  there- 
fore must  be  excused  accepting  any  reward.  He  however,  consented 
to  cany  a  letter  from  the  Rajah,  to  the  Eling  of  Portugal  commend- 
ing him  to  his  Sovereign's  favour,  and  commenting  on  his  conduct 
in  high  terms  of  praise. 

Buarez,  when  returning  to  Europe,  bUng  driven  near  Calicut,  at- 
tacked the  fleet  there,  and  is  stated  to  have  captured  17  vessels,  and 
put  2,000  men  to  death.  Owing  to  this  severe  loss,  the  Moors  now 
completely  deserted  this  place,  and  the  Samorin  was  too  much  dis- 
heartened, to  carry  out  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Bajah  of 
Cochin  for  some  time  subsequently. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1505,  Don  Francisco  de  Almeyda 
arrived  in  Cochin,  from  Portugal  with  eight  vessels,  all  that  remained 
out  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  two,  carrying  1,500  soldiers  with  which  be 
had  left  Europe.  Half  these  vessels  were  to  return  to  Portugal, 
with  merchandize.  At  Anchediva  he  had  built  a  fort  and  left  a 
garrison  of  80  men  as  well  as  two  sliips.  He  came  to  India  as 
**  Viceroy  of  all  the  Indies,"  being  the  first  who  had  ever  borne  that 
tiOa 

The  various  Portuguese  Viceroys  of  India  have  been  as  follows  : 
Don  Francisco  (T Almeida,  a.  d.  1505.  Alphonso  d* Albuquerque, 
1509.  Lopo  Soares  d^Alhergaria,  1515.  Diago  Lopes  de  Siqueira^ 
1518.  D.  DwxtUde  Menkes,  1521.  D.  Vasco  de  Gama,  1524.  Z>. 
Henrique  de  MenezeSy  1525,  Lopo  Vas  de  Sampaio,  1526.  J^uno 
da  CunhOy  1529.    D,  Garcia  de  Nor<mhc^  1538.    D,  Estevao  da 
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Gama,  1540.  Martim  Alphomo  de  Souza,  1542.  i>.  Joam  de  Com- 
tro,  1545.  €ktfxia  de  Sd^  1548.  Jwje  CabrcU,  1549.  D.  Alphotuo 
de  Noranha,  1551.  J),  Pedro  Mcucarenhas^  1554.  FrancUco  Bar* 
retpy  1555.  2).  Comtantino  de  BraganeOy  1558.  i>.  ^ranctwo 
VoutinhOy  1561.  «/oa9i»  c^  AfendoncOy  1563.  i>.  iintom  cte  iVbr- 
onAcr,  1564.  /).  Luix  de  Attaide,  1568.  i>.  Antonio  de  NoronhOy 
1571.  ^ntoTiio  Morm  Barretto,  1573.  i?«6t  Zour^nco  de  Tavora^ 
1576.  2>.  Z>t<>9ro  de  Moneies,  1576.  i>.  Ztt»  W Attaide,  1578.  ^er- 
9tam  7W^,  1580.  2>.  Frandeco  Mcucarenhas,  1581.  D.  Duarte 
de  MenezeSy  1584.  Jfanoel  de  Soma  Coutinho,  1588.  Mathias 
d^ Alhuquerquey  1590.  /).'  Frandico  de  Gama,  1597.  ^tres  cfe 
Saldanha,  1600.  i>.  J/ar^m  Alphonso  de  CattrOy  1604.  i>.  ^. 
Aleixo  de  MenezeSy  1607.  Andre  Furtado  de  Mendonca,  1609.  i^tci 
Lourenco  de  Tavora^  1609.  i>.  ^ero^ttmo  d^Awvedo,  1613.  Z>. 
</bam  CotUinhOy  1617.  Femam  d^AUmquerqaey  1619.  i>.  /Van- 
CMco  c^  (7aiiia.  1622.  /).  i<V.  Zum  e^  BritOy  1627.  D.  If^ue^  <f0 
J^oronha,  1629.  Pcrfro  c^a  /S^i7»a,  1635.  Antonio  TdkSy  1639. 
i>.  Joam  da  Silva  Tello  de  Menezes,  1640.  D.  Filippe  MasoarenhoB 
1645.  D.  ra«co  J/oMar^^oM,  1652.  D,  Rodrigo  Lobo  deSiiveirOy 
1655.     Antonio  Mello  de  Castroy  1662. 

Almost  the  first  piece  of  intelligence,  Almeyda  received  on  hia 
arrival,  was,  that  the  factor  and  others,  left  at  Qailon,  had  all  been 
murdered  by  the  Moora.*  He,  therefore,  dispatched  his  son  Lo- 
renzo, with  six  vessels  to  that  place,  giving  him  orders,  provided  he 
could  obtain  lading  for  his  vessels,  to  ignore  all  knowledge  of  the 
massacre,  but  that  if  spices,  <&c.  were  refused  him,  he  was  to  take 
ample  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  countrymen. 

Lorenzo  found  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  Calicut  vessels,  awaiting  his 
arrival,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  they  were  all  routed. 
He  then  rejoined  his  father  at  Cochin.  Almeyda  had  received  in> 
structions  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  crown  Trimunpara,  Ri^alL 
of  Cochin,  for  which  purpose  he  had  come  provided  with  a 
golden  diadem,  richly  adorned  with  jewels.  But  as  Trimunpara  had 
previously  become  a  religious  recluse,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  nephew  Nambeadora,  Almeyda  transferred   this  honour  to  him, 

*  Almeyda  commenced  the  Cannanore  Fort  in  1505,  wliilat  on  hia  way  to 
CocbiiL    He  left  Lorenzo  de  Brito,  with  150  men,  and  two  vessels  to  defend  it. 
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and  mtli  great  pomp,  and  solemnity,  placed  the  crown  on  his  head. 
About  this  time,  an  earthquake,  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  hav- 
ing occurred,  the  Astrologers  predicted  the  certain  annihilation  of 
the  Portuguese  power  in  India,  and  advised  the  Samorin  again  to 
tiy  his  fortune  in  battle.  Whilst  he  was  making  active  preparations 
for  rtecommencing  hostilities,  an  unfortimate  circumstance  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  inducing  the  Riyah  of  Cannanore  to  break  his 
alliance  with  the  Europeans,  and  engage  in  warfare  against  them. 

Qonzalo  Yaz  meeting  with  a  richly  laden  Moorish  vessel,  not  far 
Irom  Cannanore,  plundered  and  scuttled  her,  totally  disregarding, 
a  Portuguese  pass  produced  by  the  Moorish  Captain,  and  the  crew 
having  been  firat  sewn  up  together  in  a  sail,  to  avoid  discovery,  were 
thrown  overboard.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  bodies  floated  on 
shore,  and  was  identified,  as  that  of  the  nephew  of  a  wealthy  mer< 
chant  of  Malabar.  The  subject  was  then  laid  before  the  Eajah  of 
Cannanore,  who  was  justly  indignant,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
Samorin,  to  aid  him  in  expelling  foreigners,  whose  own  passes  were 
of  no  avail,  and  who  slaughtered  and  plundered,  not  only  their  ene- 
mies the  Moors,  but  any  other  Merchants,  whom  they  were  able, 
making  themselves  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  the  curse  -of  the  main- 
land. 

As  the  author  of  this  atrocity  could  not  be  discovered,  the  blame 
ieil  upon  Lorenzo  de  Brito,  who  commanded  the  Fort  at  Cannanore, 
andbewascoDsequentlybesi^edbytheBcgah.  But  receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  Cochin,  he  was, enabled  to  hold  out,  until  relieved  by 
De  Cunna,  who  so  intimidated  the  Eajah,  that  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted,  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Portuguese. 

About  this  time,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  sent  a  large  fleet,  to  oppose 
the  Portuguese  in  India.  And  the  two  forces  meeting  at  Chaul,  the 
Portuguese  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  Lorenzo  de  Al- 
meyda*  was  shun,  along  with  many  others. 

In  the  same  year,  1508,  Alphouso  de  Albuquerque  arrived  at  Cochin, 
with  orders  to  supersede  Almeyda^  who  was  directed  to  return  to 

*  Almeyda  proposed  to   punish   the    Sultan  of   Egypt  in    a    stupendous 
manner,  that  was  never  realized,  viz.,  plundering  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  sub- 
sequently desolating  Egypt,  by  diverting  the  Nile,  across  Nubia,  and  Aby.^siuia 
to  the  Ked  Sea  ! 
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Portugal,  in  one  of  the  trading  vessels.  Bat  the  latter  declined  to 
obey,  until  he  had  avenged  himself  on  the  Sultan.  A  controvert 
now  arose,  and  Albuqueique  retired  into  private  life  in  Cochin  ; 
whilst  Almeyda  proceeded  on  bis  intended  expedition  agunst  the 
Turks. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  3rear,  be  returned  to  Otxshin, 
after  having  defeated  his  enemies  and  captured  the  colours  both  of 
the  Sultan,  and  his  Admiral  Meer  Hoossain,  which  re^^staUished 
tiie  prestige  of  the  Portuguese  name,  in  the  Indian  seas. 

On  entermg  Cochin  in  triumph  he  was  met  by  Albuquerque,  who 
even  before  he  had  laid  aside  his  robes  of  State,  requested  him  to 
resign  the  Government,  pursuant  to  the  Boyui  orders.  Almeyda 
replied  that  after  having  taken  off  bis  heavy  robes,  there  would  be 
sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  matter.  On  mature  reflection  Almeyda 
decided  to  retain  the  Office  of  Viceroy,  and  oa  his  intimating  this 
decision,  disputes  became  so  irritating,  that  be  made  Albuquerque  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Caananore,  where  be  was  respectf  idly 
treated  by  Lorenn>  de  Brito.  The  Bagah  of  Cochin  sided  with  Albu- 
querque, and  even  d^yed  supplying  latiKng  for  two  homeward 
bound  vessels,  until  he  diould  be  installed  as  Viceroy. 

In  November  1509,  a  large  reinforcement  arrived  from  Por- 
tugal, und^  the  command  of  Marshal,  Don  Fernando  Ooutinno^ 
who  was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  for  settling  any 
disputes  which  might  have  arisen.  He  therefore,  carried  Albn- 
querque  with  him  to  Codun,  where  be  forthwith  installed  him 
as  Viceroy.  Almeyda  fitted  up  a  ship  most  g(»geously  for  bis 
passage  to  Europe,  but  when  completed,  Ooutinno  refused  him  per- 
misaion  to  sail  in  her.  In  November,  Almeyda  finally  departed  for 
Europe,  ^e  Natives  predictuig,  that  such  a  brute  would  never  paas 
the  Capa  But  they  were  mistaken,  for  he  rounded  it  in  safety,  and 
sco£^gly  observed  to  an  attendant,  *'  Now  God  be  praised,  ike 
fffitches  <jf  Cochin  are  liars  /"  But  he  had  not  long  cause  for  exulta- 
tion, for  on  the  succeeding  morning,  he  landed  with  a  party  of  150 
men,  to  obtain  water  for  bis  vessel,  when  his  cupidity  was  aroused, 
by  the  sight  of  a  drove  of  a  cattle,  tended  only  by  children.  Having 
surrounded  them,  he  observed,  *'  these  cattle  shall  serve  us  as  food,  and 
"  these  children  shall  be  made  a  present,  to  our  Lady  of  Belenu"  But 
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the  owners  of  the  cattle,  and  the  parents  of  the'Childreni  rapidly  as* 
aerabled,  armed  with  sharpened  sticks^  hardened  in  the  fire,  with 
which  they  fiercely  attacked  the  Portuguese,  fifty  of  whom  miserably 
p^ishedy  and  amongst  them  the  first  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  thrust 
Uirough  the  neck  by  a  stake. 

During  the  Vice  Royalty  of  Almeyda,  the  Portuguese  claimed  the 
whole  of  the  East  as  theirs,  in  accordance  with  the  Papal  BulL  To 
lliia  demand  the  Native  Princes  of  India  declined  submitting,  conse- 
quently feuds  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  almost  eveiy  cargo 
was  puichAsed  with  blood. 

Albuquerque  with  3,009  troops  attempted  to  take  Calicut,  on  Jaa- 
oaiy  2nd,  1510,  but  was  repulsed,  and  Coutinno  slain.  He  then 
€aitered  into  an  alliance  with  the  pirate  Timoja,  and  a^ypeared  off 
€k>a  at  the  end  of  the  same  month.  The  garrison  surrendered  with- 
out a  blow,  but  on  the  appearance  o{  a  laige  force,  Albuquerque 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  He  subsequently  retook  it^  but 
was  again  compelled  to  leave  it^  but  finally  recaptured  it,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  He  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Fort,  and 
intoided  raising  a  magnificent  monumant,  in  honour  of  all  the  Offi- 
cers  and  others,  engaged  in  this  glorious  enterprise.  But  so  much 
quanelliag  ensued,  as  to  whose  name  should  be  placed  first  on  the 
taUet,  that  they  all  petitioned,  that  the  face  of  the  stone  might  be 
turned  downwards,  which  was  accordingly  don& 

Albuquerque  wishing  to  form  an  European  colony  at  Qoa,  now 
eUiged  numy  of  the  Portuguese,  to  marry  native  women.  He  also 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  Native  army.  In  1512,  the  Samo- 
rin  becoming  alarmed  at  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  entered  int 
an  alliance  with  tiiem,  and  permitted  the  erection  of  a  Fort,  at  Call 
cut  In  the  following  year  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Portugal,*  and  at 
the  same  time,  Albuquerque  transmitted  some  captives  taken  in 

*  The  Ambcuisador  became  a  Christian,  aud  was  knighted,  by  J«kn  HI  of 
IPoiiHgal,  he  was  Ghriatoned  **  J^ohn  of  ike  Cross."  On  his  return  to  Calicut* 
he  was  baoidied  Iraia  the  Court  in  disgrace,  as  a  renegade  from  the  religion  of 
Us  fathers.  In  1532  he  joined  the  Parravars  and  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
•of  them  came  to  Cochin,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  against 
the  Moors.  AU  the  embassage,  (85  soals)  tamed  Christians.  A  Portuguese 
ieet  was  seat  to  their  relief  when  20,000  of  them  immBdjately  ooxueuted  to  b^ 
baptised;  ten  jrears  Bubsequentl/j  Xavier  oxgaoiaed  a  church  for  them. 
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war,  as  a  present  to  the  King.  Albuquerque's  feoaWn  hfld  HOW 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  Princes,  wera 
most  anidous  to  form  treaties  of  friendship  wiUi  him,  and  sent  Am- 
bassadors for  that  purpose. 

In  1515,  Albuquerque  was  superseded  by  Hoarea,  and  received 
orders  to  return  to  Portugal,  Diego  Mendez,  and  Diego  Pai^ira,"  were 
sent  out  at  the  same  time,  one  as  €k>yemor  of  Cochin,  and  the  othef 
as  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy.  Both  these  men  had  been  previoosdy 
despatched  to  Europe,  as  criminals  by  Albuquerque,  Who  appeared 
quite  heart-broken,  at  receiving  such  ungrateful  treatment  from 
his  countiy,  for  whose  benefit  he  had  done  so  much.  He  was  ill 
at  the  time,  and  observed,  ''It  is  now  time  for  me  to  takd 
"  refuge  in  the  Church,  having  incurred  the  King's  displeasure  for 
*'  the  sake  of  his  subjects :  and  their  anger,  for  the  sake  of  the 
''  King.  Old  man !  fly  to  the  church,  your  honour  requires  that 
*'  you  should  die,  and  you  have  never  yet  omitted  anything,  in  which 
"  your  honour  was  concerned."  He  wrote  to  the  King,  concluding  his 
letter,  as  follows : — '^  The  affairs  of  India  will  ansWer  for  themselves, 
*'  and  me."  He  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Qoa,  where  he  ex- 
pired of  grief,  on  December  15th,  1515. 

Albuquerque  was  one  of  the  best,  and  bravest,  of  the  (JoVemors, 
who  had  ruled  Portuguese  India.  Ho  augmented  the  revenues,  by 
lowering  the  duties :  and  by  justice  at  sea,  he  raised  the  maritime 
trade.  He  combined  the  character  of  a  financier,  with  that  of 
general,  and  was  a  favorite  with  all  classes.  At  his  death,  he  waa 
universally  mourned,  even  by  the  independent  Native  Princes.  His 
ungrateful  Sovereign,  lost  in  him  a  true  hero,  and  an  unselfish  man. 
At  his  tomb,  his  countrymen,  whilst  bemoaning  their  own  witmgs, 
frequently  called  on  God  to  revenge  his,— consequently  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  Lisbon,  in  spite  oj  great  opposition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Gk>a. 

Portuguese  Historians,  designate  Pacheco,  Francisco  de  Almeyda, 
and  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque,  the  founders  of  their  Indian  em- 
pire. The  first  by  his  valour,  and  the  fiery  heat  of  his  actions, 
was  said  to  have  melted,  both  the  arms,  and  the  riches  of  the  Sa- 
morin :  the  second,  filed  and  polished  the  acts  of  the  first,  vnth  his 
own  sword,  and  that  of  his  brave  sou,  reducuig  the  insubordinate  to 
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oijedience,  and  humbling  the  ilgyptian  Sultan  :  whilst  Albuquerque, 
the  Financier^  Politician,  and  Oeneral,  added  to  its  ornaments^  the 
three  precious  jewels,  of  Qoa^  Malacca^  aiidOrmuz. 

At  tibe  dose  of  the  year  1515,  Soarez  arrived  from  Portugal,  as 
Vioeroj  of  the  Indies.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
'Vessels,  carrying  1,500  soldiers^  many  being  men  of  rank  who  were 
In  herpes  of  finding  some  means  of  restoring  their  fallen  fortunes. 
The  new  Viceroy,  was  far  from  rivalling  the  popularity  of  his  pre* 
decesaor,  at  Cochin,  Ids  disposition  was  cold,  and  reserved :  and 
iiie  condncty  eepecially  disagreeable  to  the  Rijtvh,  who  had  been  ac^ 
cnstomed  to  the  amiable  a£y>ility^  of  Albuquerque.  The  nephew 
of  the  latter^  finding  it  impossible  to  get  on  amicably  with  Soarez, 
returned  to  Portugal. 

Immediately  after  his  installation,  Soarez  started  on  a  tour  of  in^ 
apection,  through  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India<  His  first 
measnres  were  resey  unpopuhir,  as  he  superseded  all  the  Captains, 
and  Gk>yemor8  of  Forts,  and  substituted  favourites  of  his  own.* 

In  1517,  Alcacova  was  sent  out,  as  Surveyor  of  the  King's  reve- 
nue, a  species  of  Official,  known  as  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  a 
constant  check  on  the  Viceroy,  and  greatly  curtailed  the  almost 
unlimited  power  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  This  led  to  great  di.s- 
flensions  betwe^i  themi  especially  as  the  Financier  was  inclined  to 
exceed  his  authority.  At  length,  finding  he  could  do  nothing,  he 
retomed  to  Europe,  where  he  made  loud  complaints  of  the  mal- 
administration in  IndiOi 

From  this  period,  the  controlling  powers  at  home,  listened  to  any 
charges  emanating  from  India,  against  the  Grovernors,  and  Comman- 
dants: and  consequently,  frequently,  annulled  the  orders  of  the  local 
aathorities,  who  in  their  turn  became  disgusted,  and  d'r acted  tiieir 
eneigies,  more  towards  amassing  private  wealth,  than  acquiring 
honour,  and  respect,  for  their  country,  and  its  laws. 

In  1518,  Diego  Lopez  de  Sequeira,  the  discoverer  of  Malacca, 
superseded  Soarez,  who  left  for  Portugal  with  nine  ships*  Under 
Soare^  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese  name  rapidly  sank.     Already 

•  About  the  end  of  the  year  1515,  the  Portuguese  proceeJing  from  their  Fort 
at  Malacca  made  their  first  voyage  to  Chiii.o.  This  was  the  commeucemeQt  of 
a  direct  trade  between  Europe,  aud  the  Celestial  £mpu*e. 
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the  Native  Princes,  viewed  with  suspicion  a  foreign  race,  who  claimed 
all  their  territoriei,  a^  a  gift  from  the  Pupa,  [a  potentate,  whose 
name  they  knew  not,  and  whose  authority  they  did  not  reeog- 
nise ;]  and  who  erected  stone  pillars,  and  subsequently  pointed  them 
out,  as  signs  of  sovereignty.  It  was  asserted,  that  '*  the  period  had 
'^  now  commenced,  when  tiie  soldiers  no  more  followed  the  dictates 
''  of  honour,  when  those  who  had  bden  Captains  became  traders,  and 
"  rapacious  plunderers  of  the  innocant  Natives ;'' ''  command  became  a 
"  shame,  honour  a  scaindal,  and  reputation  a  reproach  •"  every  petty 
Qovernor,  followed  laws  of  his  own  making ;  justice,  and  order,  were 
set  at  defiance :  and  to  crown  all,  non-official  adventurers,  spread 
terror  at  the  rapacity  of  the  foreigners.  Soarez  retained  the  Viceroy- 
alty  for  three  years,  but  his  successor  was  as  bad  as  himself,  and 
massacres  of  the  Natives,  (unworthy  the  name  of  battles)  were  o 
daily  occurrence.* 

In  1521,  Sequeira,  who  was  now  Governor,  wintered  at  Ormns, 
sending  his  nephew  Alexius  de  Menezes,  to  Cochin,  with  full  pow* 
ers  to  conduct  the  Government,  during  his  absence,  the  homeward 
bound  fleet,  were  therefore  despatched  by  him  and  the  other  duties 
of  the  office  carried  on.  In  this  same  year,  the  Samorin  believing, 
that  in  the  absence  of  tho  Vic3roy,  he  m'ght  have  more  chance  of 
success,  against  the  Rajah  of  Cocl^in,  again  attacked  him,  but  was 
easily  routed. 

In  1521,  Don  Duarte  de  Menezes,  succeeded  Sequeira,  who  atonoe 
left  for  Portugal  Menezes  followed  the  example  set  him  by  Soares, 
and  deposed  all  the  commandants  of  Forts,  electing  officers  of  his 
own  choosing,  to  their  appointments. 

In  1524,  the  celebrated  Don  Vasso  de  Gama,  retimed  to  India:  it 
having  been  represented,  that  the  preceding  Governors,  had  lent 
themsalve^  to  great  abuses*  His  vessel  was  accompanied  by  13  others 
having  3,000  troops  on  board.  Whilst  at  sea  near  Cambaya,  and 
in  a  dead  calm,  the  ocean  suddenly  commenced  tossing  so  violently, 
that  the  people  gave  themselves  up  for  lost :  but  De  Gama,  know- 
ing that  it  arose  from  an  earthquake,  exclaimed,  **  Courage,  my 
**  friends  j    the  sea  is  only  trembling  for  the  fear  of  us  !*' 

*  In  1517,  the  flrat  Portuguese  factory  iu  Ceyluu  was  eatabli^Iied. 
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The  Yioeroy  having  gone  to  Cochin,  found  the  Portugaese  pos- 
seaaions  there  threatened  by  the  Samorin,  who  however  was  at  onoe 
scared  away,  by  the  terror  of  De  Qama's  iUtistrions  name.  Piratea 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  trade,  owing  to  the  vigour  now 
imparted  to  the  Qovemment. 

Unfortunatdy  De  (Jama's  rule  was  short,  as  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 25th9  1524  this  celebrated  man,  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape 
roatCy  eipired,  after  being  only  three  months  in  India.  Whatever 
his  private  virtues  may  have  been,  in  public  life,  he  was  vindictive 
in  his  animosities,  fiendish  in  his  punishments,  blood  thirsty  in  his 
councils,  and  unfeeling  in  his  actions:  bat  withal,  a  bold  aud 
skilful  navigator,  fearless  in  danger,  and  regardless  of  self.  He 
penshed  in  a  fit  place  for  such  a  hero,  in  an  eastern  city,  where 
Eluropeaos  had  first  permanently  settled,  amongst  a  race  differing 
from  them,  in  language,  complexion,  and  creed.  In  a  State,  where 
Tiolenoe  had  hitherto  not  been  meted  out,  in  revenge  for  imputed 
treacheiy.  In  a  land  noted  for  its  natural  productioqs,  its  apices^ 
ita  oils,  its  gold,  and  its  preoioua  stones. 

Hia  funeral  although  princely,  waa  hardly  worthy  of  such  a  man  ; 
thirteen  yeavs  subsequently,  in  conformity  with  his  own  expressed 
wishes,  and  those  of  his  Sovereign,  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Portugal,  where  they  rest  amongst  the  famous  (^nd  noble,  of  thi^t 
formeriy  great  and  enterprising  nation. 

Before  De  Gama's  death,  he  dent  for  Lope  Yas  de  Sampayo,  the 
Official  neait  in  rank  to  himself  in  Cochin,  and  stating  that  he  felt 
his  end  approaching,  he  appointed  him  his  temporary  successor, 
and  delivered  into  his  hands,  an  envelope  sealed  with  the  Royal 
Arms  of  King  John  III  of-  Portugal,  and  having  the  following  su* 
pencription.  '^  To  remain  unopened,  until,  (which  may  the  A1-. 
^  mighty  forbid,)  Don  Vaaco  de  Qoma,  Viceroy  and  High  Admiral 
^  of  the  Indies,  shall  have  departed  this  life." 

After  De  Grama's  demise  waa  certified,  the  Head  Officials  of  Cochin, 
met  in  the  principal  Church,  where  Sampayo  now  Provisional  Viceroy, 
broke  the  seal  of  the  document  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  waa  found  to 
contain  the  nominations  of  three  successive  Viceroys.  The  first  ap- 
pointed Don  Enrique  de  Menezes,  as  De  Oama's  immediate  successor. 
The  other  two  were,  uu-read,  rc-sealed,  and  deposited  in  safe  keeping. 
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Oil  the  following  morning,  Sampayo  dispatched  a  letter  to  Qoa 
wlicre  Menezes  then  was,  to  inform  him  of  De  Qama's  death,  and 
his  nomination  as  his  successor :  on  receiving  which,  lie  immediately 
left  for  Cochin,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  €k>vemment 

At  this  period  the  Samorin  again  became  yeiy  troublesome,  and 
besieged  the  Portuguese  Fort  at  Calicut  The  Ckurrison  was  rednoed 
to  great  distress,  but  subsequently  receiving  reinforcements  from 
Cochin,  the  Nairs  were  beaten  offj  and  forced  to  retire.  Ab  this 
Fort  was  not  considered  of  importance,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
expenditure  and  danger  incurred  in  its  maintenance,  it  was  evacuated 
and  blown  up. 

In  February  1526,  Menezes  expired  at  Cannanora  He  left  a  pa- 
per detailing  the  mode  of  Government,  which  he  advised  should  be 
adopted  after  his  death.  This  was  unfortunately  lost^  but  he  was 
believed  to  have  named  the  Goyemor  of  Goa^  as  his  Provisional 
successor. 

The  second  royal  nomination  was  now  opened,  when  it  was  found 
that  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  but 
as  he  was  away  at  Malacca,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  third  paper, 
and  Sampayo  next  in  rotaftion,  was  appointed  acting  Governor,  after 
taking  an  oath  to  deliver  up  charge  to  Mascarenhas,  on  his  arrival  in 
India. 

But  having  held  the  keys  of  power  for  several  months,  EUimpayo 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  resign  them.  On  learning  that  Mascarenhas 
might  shortly  be  expected  in  Cochin,  he  assembled  the  council,  who 
according  to  his  wishes,  decided  that  Mascarenhas  was  not  to  be  in* 
stalled  as  Governor.  Sampayo  sailed  for  Goa,  leaving  Alphonso 
Mexia  in  charge  of  Cochin,  with  strict  orders  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council,  and  permit  no  assumption  of  power  by  Mascaren- 
has, who  on  landing  unarmed,  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  Mezia. 
He  retreated  to  his  vessel,  and  immediately  sailed  for  Goo,  to  seek 
some  expUnation  from  Sampayo,  of  this  extraordinary  reception.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  arrested,  and  retained  in  irons,  until  reference  had 
been  made  to  Portugal  On  the  decision  arriving  from  Europe,  it 
was  found,  that  Mascarenhas  waa  recalled,  and  Sampayo  confirmed  in 
the  Government. 

In  October  1529,  Nunho  d'  Acunha  landed  at  Goa,  as  Viceroy.     He 
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entered  the  city  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  shortly  after- 
wards left  for  Cochin,  stopping  "  en  route"  at  Gannanore,  where 
S&mpayo  came  on  board,  and  formally  resigned  his  office  :  but  on  his 
wishing  to  return  to  the  town,  Nuuho  refused  him  permission,  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  must  proceed  to  Cochin,  to 
answer  any  accusations  which  might  be  made  against  him.     A  pro- 
clamation was  then  issued,  calling  on  all  who  h^  any  complaints  to 
make  against  the  late  Governor,  to  bring  them  before  the  present  one, 
who  was  anxious  to  redress  all  grievances.      Sampayo  protested 
against  this  proceeding,  ailing  that  in  India,   and  especially  in 
Cochin,    it   was   quite   unnecessary   to    assemble  people  by    the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  fabe  accusations  against  Gk)vemment 
Officials.      Sampayo  was  imprisoned,   and  all  his  effects,  sealed 
up  and  sent  to  Lisbon  to  the  King.    When  taken  into  custody,  he 
made  the  following  remark  to  an  Officer,  "  tell  the  new  Governor, 
^  that  I  formerly  imprisoned  others,  he  imprisons  me,  but  I  can 
^  foretel,  that  one  will  arrive,  who  wil}  imprison  him."     To  this 
Nunho  replied,  "  I  may  be  imprisoned,  but  I  will  never  deserve  it, 
and  Simpnyo  does."     The  latter  was  subsequently   sent  to  Europe, 
in  a  worthless  vessel,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and  barely  suf- 
ficient provisions  for  the  voyage. 

He  landed  at  Lisbon  in  irons,  and  for  two  years  was  confined 
in  a  dungeon  in  the  castle,  in  company  with  the  Visier  of  Ormuz. 
He  was  then  tried  for  his  unjust  treatment  of  Mascarenhas,  and 
sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  allowances  as  Grovemor,  to  pay  Masca- 
renhas a  compensation  of  10,000  ducats,  and  to  be  banished  to  Af- 
rica. He  however  escaped  into  Spain,  where  he  denaturalised  him- 
self, and  then  wrote  to  the  king,  saying,  that  he  had  left  an  ungrate- 
ful country,  which  had  rewarded  his  deeds  with  ingratitude,  and 
his  honourable  actions  with  dishonourable  treatment :  that  hence- 
forth as  a  Spaniard,  he  would  endeavour  to  blot  out  the  slur  cast 
upon  him,  as  a  Native  of  Portugal.  The  King  consequently  rever- 
sed his  previous  decUiou^  and  Sampayo  returned  to  his  Native 
country. 

Niuiho  commenced  his  Vice-royalty,  by  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  especially,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  who  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  whom 
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he  found  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  like  every  other 
Prince  in  alliance  with  Portugal,  a  victim  to  mjustice  and  oppression^ 
He  redressed  grievances,  and  by  governing  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiality, restored  the  trade  and  prosperity,  of  Portuguese  India. 

About  1531,  the  Samorin  finding  the  Portuguese  |K)wer  increas- 
ing, becariie  really  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  and  pre- 
wented  them  with  a  piece  of  ground  at  Chaul,  on  which  to  build  a 
Fort.  The  Sultan  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  being  at 
war,  the  Portuguese  agreed  to  assist  the  former,  provided  Diu  was 
made  over  to  them ;  this  was  acceded  to,  but  a  disagreement  .subse- 
quently arose  about  some  of  the  terms,  and  in  1537,  a  meeting  was 
aiTanged,  between  Nunho  and  the  Guzerat  monarch,  Bahadoor  Shah. 

Mutual  distrust  prevailed,  and  therefore  the  conference  was  held 
in  boats.  But  notwithstanding  this  precaution  a  disturbance  arose, 
and  the  Sultan  met  with  a  violent  death  ;  some  assert  that  he  was 
shot  by  the  Portuguese,  otbers  that  he  was  only  stunned  by  an  oar, 
and  subsequently  dispatched  by  a  halbert  At  any  rate,  a  long 
and  disastrous  war  resulted. 

In  1533,  all  Governors  of  Forts,  and  dependencies,  in  Portuguese 
India,  were  ordered  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience,  to  the  Governor- 
General.  In  November  1538,  Nunho  was  relieved  by  Don  Garcia 
de  Koronha,  who  treated  his  predecessor  in  a  most  insulting  manner, 
and  even  refused  him  a  vessel  in  which  to  proceed  to  Europe,  oblig- 
ing him  to  hire  a  merchant  ship  for  that  purpose.  Nunho^s  mind 
became  much  depressed^  at  the  unworthy  treatment  he  received,  and 
still  more  so,  at  what  he  anticipated  might  be  in  store  for  him,  when 
he  arrived  in  Portugal ;  the  prophetic  words  of  Sampayo,  appeared 
never  absent  from  his  mind,  and  he  died  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
with  his  last  breath  desiring,  that  his  body  should  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  not  be  conveyed  to  his  ungrateful  country.* 

In  1539,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Samorin,  which  lasted 

*  Paichi  Marcar  a  powerful  Moor  of  Cochin,  sent  forces  to  the  asalstance  of 
Bhuwaneka  Bahu,  Y II,  a  Ceylon  King,  to  aid  him  against  the  Portii^uese,  but 
they  were  intercepted  and  dispersed.  In  1540,  the  Samorin  in  conjunction  with 
this  same  Moor,  sent  further  assistance  to  the  same  Ceylon  King.  Paichi 
Maroar's  head,  and  those  of  his  chiefs,  were  finally  made  a  present  to  the  Portu- 
guese, by  their  obliged  friend  the  Ceylon  King,  who  thus  purchased  peace  fur 
himself. 
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for  thirty  years,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  contracting  par- 
ties. On  the  death  of  the  Viceroy,  which  occurred  at  Goa,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  cioa^?  in  India,  Martin  Alphonao  de  Soasa,  was 
found  to  be  nominated  a?  his  successor,  but  as  he  had  departed  for 
Pi>rtugal,  the  next  on  the  list,  Don  Stephano  de  Gama,  the  son  of 
the  famous  Don  Vasca,  succeeded  to  the  Vice-royalty,  in  April  1540. 
Well  aware  of  the  false  accusations  to  which  his  position  would 
expose  him,  and  perceiving  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  he 
had  his  private  fortune  publicly  valued,  before  taking  up  the  ap- 
pointment He  founded  the  College  of  Santa  F6  at  Goa,  for  the 
instruction  of  converted  heathen  youths^  and  appointed  the  Vicar 
General,  Michael  Vaz  as  first  Bector. 

In  1542,  Don  Martin  Alphonso  de  Sousa,  arrived  at  Goa,  as  Gro- 
ve mor-General,  and  with  his  fleet,  on  board  the  "  Quilon,"  was 
the  celebrated  Francisoo  Xavier,  one  of  the  first  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  and  it  would  have  been  well,  had  his  example  of  earn- 
est zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  heathen,  been  followed  by  hia  successors.  The  profligate 
manners  of  the  Portuguese,  had  been  strongly  represented  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  as  causing  much  injury  to  their  advancement  in 
India,  and  preventing  the  Natives  from  embracing  Christianity,  and 
he  learnt  to  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  Christian  slaves,  were  f re* 
quently  sold  to  heathen  masters,  who  compelled  them  to  change 
their  religion  for  idolatry.  At  this  period,  the  worship  of  idols,  was 
tolerated  at  Goa,  where  the  Brahmans  were  very  insolent.  The 
•Rijah  of  Cochin  confiscated  the  property  of  any  of  his  subjects, 
who  became  Christians,  and  Xavier  found  that  the  idolatrous  princes 
made  martyrs  of  them  by  violent  persecution,  and  the  Portuguese 
Officials,  by  their  disgraceful  conduct,  caused  many  to  apostatize 
Christian  purity  had  not  been  introduced  by  Europeans,  but  dh  the 
contrary,  they  had  adopted  the  vicious  customs  of  the  heathen. 
Xavier's  preaching,  and  his  Christian  example,  first  caused  a  benefi- 
cial change. 

De  Gama's  successor  arrived  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  sent 
at  once,  desiring  him  to  deliver  over  charge.  Indignant  at  being 
aroused  from  his  bed  for  such  a  purpose,  he  sent  back  a  message, 
win  ch  was  neither  conciliatory  nor  poUte.     De  Sousa's  first  action 
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was  to  djimpj^ft  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  this  caused  much  diacon^ 
tenty  and  the  next  time  they  went  into  action,  they  declined  obeying 
an  Older  to  advance,  sayii^,  ^'the  rich  gentry  might  march  if  they 
*'  would,  hot  that  they  only  came  to  make  up  by  plunder,  the  pay  of 
^  whicii  they  had  been  uiyustly  deprived."  De  Souaa  taunted  them, 
with  being  unlike  their  brave  ancestors ;  to  whicii  the  mutineers  re- 
plied, that,  *'  the  men  were  the  same,  but  the  Governor  was  changed, 
"  and  that  thdr  conduct  was  the  result,  of  his  decreasing  their  pay, 
^  to  enable  him  to  give  gratuities,  to  those  who  knew  better  how 
"  to  b^  favours,  than  to  deserve  them."  Da  Sousa  subsequently  be- 
came cdebrated  as  a  great  Pagoda  robber.  In  1545,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  command,  as  the  Native  Princes,  formed  a  confederacy 
against  Idm,  and  his  own  people  hated  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  their  pay,  and  other  unpopular  acts. 

His  successor  Juan  de  Castro,  was  a  most  meritorious  Governor, 
under  him  justioe  was  equitaUy  administered,  and  oommeroe  protect- 
ed. The  Portuguese  may  be  said  in  de  Castro's  tim^  to  have  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  their  Eastern  power  and  glory.  He  died  in  154ft, 
and  left  the  following  record  oi  his  countrymen.  '^  I  dare  not  govern 
**  India,  by  men  who  are  so  changed  from  trutii  and  honour. 
''  The  PcHtqguese  entered  India,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
*^  the  crucifix  in  the  other  :  finding  much  g<4d,  they  kid  ande  the 
"  crudfiz  to  fill  their  pockets."  When  his  effects  were  examined, 
three  rials  and  a  bloody  scouiget  were  all  that  could  be  found.  Gra* 
da  de  Sa  succeeded  him,  but  died  suddenly  in  July  1549  :  during 
his  brief  rule,  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  East  were  establi^ed  by 
Xavier.     De  Sa  was  succeeded,  by  George  CabraL 

Li  1550,  the  Samorin  and  the  Bajah  ci  Pimienta,  attacked  tlie 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  who  was  assisted  by  600  Portuguese,  under  the  com- 
manli  of  Francisco  de  Sylva,  the  commandant  of  the  Fort  at  Cochin. 
In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  the  Rajah  of  Pimienta  was  killed, 
but  his  men  subsequently  rallied,  and  De  Sylva  and  fifty  of  his 
troops  were  slain.  The  Samorin  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  then 
marched  towards  Cochin,  but  was  kept  in  check,  until  the  Governor- 
General  Cabral  arrived,  which  he  did  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  head 
of  6,000  Portuguese,  and  40,000  Nairs,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  :  just  as  he  was  about  attacking  the  enemy,  Cabral  received 
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ordefs  to  desi&t^  from  all  military  operations,  by  Don  Alplionso  do 
Noronha,  who  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  from  Portugal,  to  super- 
sede him.  A  legislative  council  was  now  instituted,  which  greatly 
curtailed  the  authority  of  the  Viceroys.  In  February  1550,  a  town 
near  Cochin  was  attacked  by  8,000  Nairs,  but  they  were  repulsed 
hy  the  Portuguese,  who  lost  fifty  men.  Pirates  were  about  this  time 
very  troublesome,  frequently  attacking  the  Portuguese  vessels.  On 
their  complaining  to  the  Samorin^  he  advised  them  to  punish  them, 
iftheyconld« 

About  this  time,  the  Portuguese  built  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  a  palace 
at  Muttencherry,  which  they  presented  to  him.  In  1557,  at  the  r^ 
quest  oi  Sabastian,  King  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  Churches  in  Cochin, 
called  St  Cruz,  or  Santa  Cruz,  (Holy  Crow)  was  raised  to  the  digni- 
ty of  a  Cathedral,  by  Pope  Pius  IV,  and  a  Dominican  elevated  to 
the  post  of  Bishop. 

A  succession  of  Qovemors  now  followed,  of  whom  there  is  little 
to  reeoid,  as  the  Portuguese  possessions  were  at  that  time  in  a  state 
^  comparative  tranquillity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  rule,  for  each 
Govemor-Qeneral  to  quarrel  with,  and  malign  his  predecessor,  fre- 
quently sending  in  charges  against  him  to  the  King :  some  of  them 
left  India  as  prisoners,  others  died  of  grief,  and  most  in  a  forced  re- 
tirements 

In  1560,  Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  Viceroy  ;  he  fitted  out 
an  armament  against  the  people  of  Jafiha  in  Ceylon,  to  revenge  the 
perseeutaons  to  which  the  Native  Christians  were  subjected.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Cochin,  who  before  the  town 
was  assaulted,  performed  mass,  and  granted  numerous  plenary  indul- 
gences for  those  soldiers  who  should  fight  valiantly,  and  a  general 
absolution  to  all  who  should  fall.  The  tooth  of  Bhudda  was  now 
captured,  and  the  king  of  Pegu  fruitlessly  offered  a  fabulous  price 
for  its  ransom.  The  Civil  and  Military  powers  wished  to  accede  to 
his  terms,  in  order  to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury.  But  the 
Priests  forbad  it,  the  tooth  was  placed  in  a  mortar,  ground  to  pow* 
der,  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  strewn  over  the  sea. 

In  1564,  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Don  Antonio  de  Koronha, 
Cannanore  was  beseiged  by  Nairs,  but  they  were  driven  off  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  adopted  the  inhuman  revenge  of  cutting  dowu 
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40,000  cocoanut  trees.     Thsy  appear  frequently  to  have  punished 

■  

the  Nativea  in  this  way,  therdby  eatailing  great  suflferiug  upon  many 
innocent  persons ,  as  these  trees  constituted  their  principal  means  of 
.subsistence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Native  states  waged  war 
on  each  other,  these  plantations  were  regarded  as  sacred,  and  never 
injured. 

Ln  1567,  the  great  poet  Camoens,  (who  sang  the  praises  of  Cochin 
in  verse,)  having  served  sixteen  years  in  India,  without  obtaining 
finythinj  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  although  he  had  been  promised 
much,  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Portugal :  the  Governor,  how- 
ever wished  to  retain  him  in  India,  and  therefore  imprisoned  him 
for  an  imputed  debt  of  200  ducats,  but  his  friends  came  forward,  and 
paid  the  amount,  whsn  he  sailed  safely  away.  Even  to  the  present 
tima,  his  Luciad  is  highly  admired  in  Cochin,  by  those  of  Portu- 
guese descent. 

About  this  time,  a  merchant  of  Venice,  Cissar  Frederick,  visited 
Cochin,  and  has  left  an  account  of  the  trade,  which  was  then  carried 
on.  It  consisted  principally  of  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  (this  must 
have  been  the  Cassia)  areca,  and  coir.  The  pepper  is  stated  to  have 
been  of  an  inferior  description,  unripe,  and  fall  of  dirt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  price  paid  for  it  being  fixed  at  a  low  permanent  rate. 
Any  person  who  married  and  settled  in  Cochin,  received  some  office 
or  employment,  according  to  his  trade.  The  married  citizen  paid 
no  duty  on  sugar,  or  silk,  but  on  all  other  articles,  4  per  cent  to  the 
Unjah  of  Cochin,  who  charged  duty  according  to  the  valuation  placed 
by  the  owners,  on  their  own  articles.  The  bachelors  paid  d  per  cent, 
on  everything,  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 

In  1571,  the  Portugusso  possessions  in  the  East,  were  divided 
into  three  portions,  dasignated  India,  Monomotapa,  and  Malacca. 
The  Viceroy  of  Indui,  Don  Antonio  de  Noronha,  returned  from  Lis- 
bon, with  a  fleet  carrying  4,000  men,  one  half  of  whom  died  of  sick- 
ness on  the  voyage.  He  was  of  a  very  avaricious  disposition,  and 
declined  allowuig  the  new  Governor  of  Malacca,  Barreto,  the  money 
required  for  the  Government.  Barreto,  consequently  refused  to  go 
there,  and  sent  a  complaint  to  Portugal.  The  Government  of  which 
jLouutry,  despatched  Francisco  de  Soiisa  to  Gja,  with  a  sealed  packet, 
-jNliich  he  was  directed  to  deliver  to  the  Archbishop,   before  he 
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visited  the  Gk)vemor.  This  packet  was  opened  in  the  Archiepisco- 
\n\  church,  and  publicly  read  by  a  common  crier,  when  to  the  gene- 
ral astonishment  and  indignation,  it  was  found  tliat  the  Home  Oo- 
vemment,  without  waiting  for  any  justification  which  the  Governor 
might  have  to  give,  had  on  the  sole  complaint  of  Barreto,  superseded 
him,  and  given  his  appointment  to  his  accuser.  Barreto  was  succeed- 
ed, by  Don  Diego  de  Menezes,  in  1576. 

In  1577,  the  Jesuits  at  Cochin,  published  a  translation  of  Giovanni 
Cronsaivez's  book  on  Christian  worship,  [Doctrina  Christiana]  in 
TamlJ,  and  other  works  appear  to  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Fisheimen,  on  the  pearl  fishery  coast.  In  1578,  they  printed 
the  Flo9  SanetoruM  in  the  same  characters.  *  In  this  year  Spain 
kiaving  subdued  Portugal,  Indian  affairs  became  less  attended  to,  and 
the  Portuguese  date  their  decline  from  this  period.  Five  years  pre- 
viuusly,  Mesquita  having  been  directed  to  seek  satis  faction  for  an  insult 
offered  to  a  Portuguese  vessel,  scoured  the  coast  of  Malabar,  seizing 
many  Native  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he  sewed  up  in  their  own 
sails,  and  deposited  in  the  ocean.  The  relations  and  friends  of 
the  victims,  travelled  from  place  to  place,  exhorting  all  to  rise  and 
revenge  their  murdered  countrymen,  and  a  solemn  league  was  then 
f ormedy  to  extirpate  the  Portuguese  from  India  ;  war  commenced 
in  1580,  and  was  carried  on  with  disastrous  effects,  for  some  time. 
The  confederates  consisted  of  the  Samorin,  the  Bajahs  of  Guzerat, 
and  Acheen,  and  some  other  princes.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  many  engagements,  and  desperate  fighting,  which  ensued,  as  it 
did  not  extend  so  far  south  as  Cochin.  The  confederated  Princes, 
were  eventually  defeated  by  the  Portuguese,  and  peace  established. 

In  1581,  Don  Francisco  Mascarenhas,  came  out  as  Governor  of  In- 
dia,  being  the  first  appointed  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  15S4, 
he  was  superseded  by  Don  Duarte  de  Menezes,  who  on  arriving  at 
Cochin,  found  that  the  Portuguese  had  seized  the  Bajtith's  customs 
house,  and  refused  to  restore  him  the  duties  there  levied.  He  enter- 
ed into  an  ^commodation,  and  matters  re-assumed  their  old  footing. 
Menezes  died  in  May  1588,  and  was  succeeded  by  Emanuel  de  Sousa 
Coutinno.     In  1590,  Mathias  de  Albuquerque,  who  had  been  greatly 

•  In  1679,  at  Ambalacate,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  they  published  a  Tamil  Die 
tiottory,  written  by  Father  Autonio  de  Procnza. 
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beloved  as  an  Indian  officer,  came  out  as  Vlceroj,  and  was  so  haugh- 
ty and  arrogant,  that  he  rendered  himself  detested  by  alL 

In  1594,  a  bull  arrived  from  the  Pope,  called  'Hhe  bull  of  Crusade," 
^commanding  the  Portuguese  to  reduce  the  infidels  of  the 
country,  to  the  faith,  by  force  of  arms."  This  device  was  only  a 
new  pretext,  to  sanction  the  plundering  of  Pagodas,  which  were  the 
repositories  of  Hindu  treasures. 

In  1597,  Vasco  de  Qama^^grandson,  became  Viceroy,  and  the 
same  year  news  arrived,  that  two  Dutch  vessels  had  rounded  the 
Cape,  and  appeared  off  the  Coast  of  India.  Orders  were  immediate- 
ly issued,  to  attack  them''  wherever  they  could  be  found,  one  was 
destroyed,  and  the  other  wrecked.  But  on  the  following  year,  a 
fleet  of  eight  vessels  left  Holbind  for  India,  each  with  eight  hundred 
men  on  board,  and  three  years'  supply  of  provisions.  Admiral  Vaa 
Nee,  commanded  the  exijedition,  which  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
trade  at  Amboyna,  as  well  as  a  Factory  at  Baroda. 

In  1598,  Cuneale  Fort  was  attacked,  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Samorin,  and  the  Portuguese,*  but  they  were  defeated,  and  SOO 
Europeans  slain.  However,  on  the  following  year,  it  was  surraader- 
ed  on  the  promise,  that  the  lives  of  the  Garrison  should  be  spared; 
but  when  the  Rajah  of  Cuneale  landed  at  Qoa,  with  40  men,  the  lat- 
ter were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  the  Rigah  and  his  Nephew 
publidy  beheaded,  by  the  order  of  the  Viceroy,  because  it  was  assert- 
ed, that  he  had  taken  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Mahomedan 
"  faith,  and  conqueror  of  the  Portuguese." 

In  1599,  the  famous  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
landed  in  Cochin,  where  he  was  received  in  great  state,  by  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Bishop,  and  all  the  officials.  The  Town  Council  immediate- 
ly assembled,  when  Menezes  called  on  them  to  begin  manifesting 
their  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  by  reducing  the  Mahomedan  for- 
tress of  Cuneale,  which  he  designated  a  nest  of  pirates.  He  soon 
commenced  his  visitation  amongst  the  clergy,  and  the  Synod  of 

*  The  Samorin  was  induced  to  join  in  an  alliance  with  the  Portii^eae,  his 
old  enenues,  against  the  Rajah  of  Cuneale,  as  the  only  effectual  means  he  had 
of  punishing  one,  who  had  taken  upon  himself,  the  titles  of,  Kin^  of  the  Malt^' 
bar  Moon,  and  Lord  of  the  Indian  Meat,  and  who  had  also  crueU^  ill-treated 
a  Nair,  and  dared  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  an  elephant ! 
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Diamper,  (the  death  blow  to  the  Syrian  Church  for  nearly  100 
years,)  was  shortly  afterwards  convened.  Subsequently  he  unsuc- 
ceasfully  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  raised  the  Eajah  of  Porca,  to  the  rank  of  a 
Prince,  and  by  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  ^^  Brother  in  Arms 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  the  only  Maha  Bajah  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  this 
time,  the  Samorin  first  permitted  the  Portuguese,  to  erect  churches, 
and  forward  the  christian  religion,  in  his  territories. 

In  1600,  De  Gama  was  superceded  by  Ayres  de  Saldaima,  the 
fonner  was  so  universally  detested  by  his  countrymen,  that  they 
even  destroyed  the  statue  of  his  celebrated  grandfather,  which  had 
been  erected  at  Goa.  An  effigy  of  the  late  Governor,  was  hung  at 
the  yard  arm  of  Ids  own  vessels,  and  even  the  fowls  he  had  provided 
for  his  voyage,  were  poisoned.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  he  re- 
tamed  as  Viceroy. 

In  1607,  the  Portuguese  who  were  suffering  reverses  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Dutch,  learned  that  two  English  vessels  had  an-ived 
in  India,  they  attempted  to  take  them,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  ships  reached  Surat  in  safety.*  In  this  year  also,  the  celebrated 
Alexias  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Gk)a,  became  Viceroy.  From 
this  period,  little  of  note  occurred  in  Cochin,  from  1619  to  1622, 
Herman  de  Albuquerque  who  was  Vicer6y,  at  that  time  never  once 
received  any  letter  of  instruction  or  information,  from  the  Court  of 
Spain,  though  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  by  the  English  and 
Natives  at  Ormuz,  from  which  they  were  finally  expelled :  they  ob- 
tained no  assistance  from  Europe,  but  were  left  to  fight  their  own 
battles  as  they  could. 

About  this  time  the  Gk)vemment  at  Madrid,  directed  the  Governor 
to  dispose  of  all  Civil  and  Military  appointments  by  public  sale,  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  his  Government.  The  title 
of  Don  was  sold  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  all  who  could  raise 
the  money  availed  themselves  of  the  honour.     A  silver  plate  was 

*  Moens  m  his  Memorial  says,  "  the  Samorin  made  a  contract  with  Admiral 
■*  Peter  Willem  Verhoeven,  under  date  16th  November,  1608,  when  he  was 
**  comp^ed  by  that  Admiral,  to  besiege  the  town  of  Cochin,  which  was  in  the 
<<  hands  of  the  Portugueae.'' 

P 
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taken  by  the  Qovemor  on  which  was  the  person's  name^  with  the 
title  of  Don  prefixed  to  it:  this  H.  E.  bound  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  individual's  forehead,  and  ordered  him  to  rise  Don .     Enor- 
mous sums  were  thus  collected.   Subsequently  the  Dutch  sold  this 
Portuguese  title  cheaper,  and  50,  25,  and  even  10  dollars  were  re- 
ceived as  an  equivalent  for  the  honour.     In  1627,  the  Bishop  of 
Cochin,  Don  Luis  de  Brito  succeeded  to  the  Ylceroyalty,  but  died 
twenty  months  afterwards.     When  the  patents  of  succession  were 
opened,  it  was  found  that  Don  Lorenzo  de  Cunha,  was  appointed 
Civil  Qovemor  of  Lidia,  and  Nunno  Alvarez  Pereyra,  to  the  Military 
command.     This  entailed  great  dissensions,  as  there  were  two  of 
the  latter  name,  who  were  thought  equally  eligible  for  the  appoint- 
ment    It  was  finally  settled,  by  its  being  recollected,  that  one  was  a 
Don,  the  other  was  not,  whilst  no  title  was  mentioned  in  the  patent 
In  1639,  whilst  the  Archbishcp  of  Goa  was  acting  Viceroy,  some 
Dutch  ships  sailed  up  to  Qoa,  and  destroyed  the' Portuguese  vessels, 
lying  there:  in  the  succeeding  year,  Portugal  having  shaken  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  more  attention  was  paid  to  Indian  afi^rs :  but  it  was 
too  late,  the  time  of  their  triumphs  had  gone  by,  and  the  glorious 
prestige  of  the  Portuguese  name,  had  departed  for  ever.     From  this 
period,  their  power  rapidly  declined,  divided  councils  led  to  divided 
actions,  and  defeat  consequently  ensued.     Although  individually 
they  were  still  the  same  brave  and  gallant  race  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors as  their  forefathers  had  been,  suspicion  of    the  Government 
in  Portugal,  engendered  suspicion  of  that  in  the  East,  and  Officials 
knowing  that  they  themselves  would  be  judged  harshly,  appear  to 
have  meted  out  to  others,  the  same  amount  of  justice  they  antici- 
pated for  themselves. 

Persons  having  purchased  their  ill  paid  Government  appointments, 
became  grasping  and  mercenary,  not  probably  so  much  for  the  love 
of  money,  as  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  it  for  their  expences  : 
for  in  those  days,  Cochin  was  a  gay  city,  and  the  common  saying  was, 
"  China  is  a  good  place  to  make  money  in,  and  Cochin  to  spend  it  at" 
The  style  of  living  and  the  pay  were  consequently  incompatible,  and 
helping  themselves  was  a  necessity.  The  whole  nation  was  groan- 
ing under  priestly  dominion,  a  dominion  which  set  the  Bishop's 
mitre  before  the  King's  crown,  and  the  Church  before  the  State,  and 
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woe  to  that  Qovemor^  who  should  dare  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  a 
priest  This  people  who  aimed  at  an  Empire  in  India,  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  at  wholesale  conyersions  effected  by  conviction, 
bribeiy,  fraud,  or  violence,  who  considered  no  expenditure  too  large 
to  effect  their  object,  whose  self^ove  had  alienated  all  friends,  and 
injustice  created  many  enemies,  were  now  on  the  eve  of  resigning 
thdr  authority  to  others. 

Another  power  was  now  to  become  predominant  in  the  East,  ano- 
ther race  was  to  try  their  hand  at  supremacy,  and  another  religion 
to  be  introduced.  The  Portuguese  had  become  objects  of  aversion 
to  thdr  old  allies^  the  Princes  of  Cochin,  as  they  had  deposed  the 
Bajah,  and  created  his  Aunt,  the  Ranee. 

The  Dutch  beginning  to  dislike  the  interference  of  the  Mogul,  and 
others  at  Surat,  wished  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  they  might  be  territorial  sovereigns,  as  well  as  tra- 
d^rSy  without  being  subject  to  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the  Maho- 
medan  Government,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  their  successful  rivals, 
the  English.  Cochin  appeared  a  suitable  spot^  so  they  determined 
to  try  and  dispossess  the  Portuguese,  and  occupy  it  themselves. 

In  1661,  the  Dutch  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Paliat 
Ach^  hereditary  Chief  minister  to  the  Cochin  Rajah,  to  assist 
them  in  their  schemes.  "  When  the  Dutch  planned  the  conquest  of 
'^  the  coast,  he  (the  Paliat  Achen)  materiaUy  assisted,  and  met  Van 
"  Gbens,  12th  March  1661,  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  entered  into 
"  an  agreement,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  as  the  Portuguese 
''  and  other  enemies  had  deprived  him  of  his  lands,  he  would  place 
**  himself  entirely  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  to  res- 
*'  tore  him  by  force  to  his  territories,  whilst  he  was  to  obey  them 
''  in  aU  things.  This  agreement  was  dated  the  same  day  on  board 
the  ship  De  MuBcaathoom*  The  Dutch  troops  appeared  on  the 
northern  side  of  Cochin,  at  Yypeen,  where  Van  Qoens  fixed  his 
Lead  quarters  at  the  Bishop's  house,  and  strongly  fortified  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Iieaving  800  men  to  garrison  it,  Van  €k>ens  re- 
embarked  the  remainder  of  his  force,  and  landed  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  town.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  now  openly  asserted,  that  he 
and  the  Dutch  had  entered  into  an  alliance. 

*  Uoeiu^  MemoriaL    Ihach  Oovemment  records. 
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Van  Qoens  seijEed  a  church  to  the  south,  and  made  it  his  head 
quarters.  He  then  attacked  the  Ranee's  Palace  at  Muttencherrj, 
and  after  a  struggle,  succeeded  in  taking  it,  and  making  the  Ranee 
a  prisoner.  On  the  following  day,  the  Dutch  attacked  the  fort  of 
Cochin,  but  the  Officer  commanding  the  storming  party  was  killed, 
and  they  retreated  in  confusion.  Regular  approaches  were  now 
opened,  but  the  old  Portuguese  spirit  showed  itself,  and  the  garri- 
son bravely  defended  themselves  for  several  weeks,  when  the  Rajah 
of  Porca,  came  to  their  assistance,  with  6,000  Natives,  and  the 
Dutch  determined  to  retreat. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  accordingly  embarked  in  silence. 
When  the  morning  broke,  the  Portuguese  were  amazed  at  finding 
their  enemy's  camp  abandoned.  A  Jew  had  sounded  the  hours  as 
usual,  thereby  effectually  deceiving  them,  and  preventing  any  sally 
on  their  part  Seven  hundred  men  were  left  in  the  entrenchment 
at  Vypeen.     This  year  Tangicherry  fell  to  the  Dutch. 

As  the  Jews  had  favoured  their  enemies  the  Dutch,  the  Portu- 
guese considered  it  necessary  to  punish  them,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  conduct,  and  therefore  immediately  on  the  siege  being 
raised,  they  plundered  Jew's  Town  of  almost  all  it  contained,  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  synagogue,  and  carried  off  the  Pentateuch, 
which  waa  subsequently  in  1668  recovered  uninjured. 

The  absence  of  the  Dutch  was  but  temporary.  In  1662,  Cranga- 
nore  fell  to  them :  on  October  of  that  year,  they  returned  to  Oochin 
under  Hustart,  but  were  vigorously  met  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
vain  attempted  to  prevent  their  landing.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Dutch  were  fixed  at  the  convent  of  St.  John,  the  destruction  of 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  the  garrison.  In  No- 
vember, Van  Qoens  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  joined  the  besieg- 
ers, but  the  garrison  bravely  determined  to  stand  a  siege. 

In  December,  the  Rigah  of  Porca,  arrived  with  a  large  native 
force  at  Emacollum,  and  threw  supplies  into  the  Fort.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  attack  him.  The  natives  under  Portuguese 
Officers,  met  their  foes  most  gallantly,  and  drove  them  back  with 
^^reat  loss,  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  bring  up  fresh  troops 
before  the  Porca  Contingent  could  be  routed. 
But  the  Portuguese  still  held  out,  so  the  Dutch  with  the  assist- 


if 
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ance  of  the  troops  of  their  ally  the  Eigah  of  Ck)chin,  and  the  Paliat 
Achen,  determined  on  stormmg  the  Fort,  and  for  eight  days  and 
nightSy  were  enabled  to  keep  np  a  succession  of  assailants,  the  troops 
being  relieTed  every  three  hours.  A  remnant  of  the  glorious  valour 
of  the  early  Portuguese,  appears  to  have  animated  this  little  band 
of  their  descendants,  in  so  long  maintaining  such  an  obstinate  de- 
fence. At  length  when  the  Portuguese  Commandant  Pierre  de  Pou 
found  that  no  assistance  could  reach  him,  that  his  Native  allies  had 
forsaken  him,  and  had  joined  the  new  European  power,  that  provi- 
sions were  becoming  very  scarce,  and  all  were  worn  out,  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety;  he  capitulated,  and  the  Dutch  became  masters  of  Cochin 
on  January  the  8th,  1663. 

Four  hundred  Topasses  who  were  not  included  in  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  "  on  discovering  the  omission,  and  knowing  the  cruel 
"  and  licentious  character  of  the  Dutch  soldiery  in  India,  drew  up 
"  close  to  the  gate,  at  which  the  Portuguese  were  to  march  out  and 
the  Dutch  to  enter,  declaring  that  if  equally  favourable  terms  were 
not  granted  to  them,  as  to  the  Portuguese,  they  would  massacre 
"them  all,  and  set  fire  to  the  town."  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
accede  to  their  demands,  and  subsequently  some  of  them  even  en- 
listed in  the  Dutch  service. 

At  this  period  the  English  had  a  factory  in  Cochin,  but  the  Dutch 
on  taking  possession,  ordered  them  to  leave  forthwith;  they  according- 
ly withdrew  to  Ponany. 

The  day  after  the  capituktion,  a  frigate  arrived  from  Goa,  bringing 
Hie  information  that  peace  had  been  declared  between  Holland  and 
Portugal  The  Portuguese  naturaUy  felt  very  indignant,  at  the 
deception  practised  upon  them,  but  the  Dutch  excused  themselves 
by  saying,  that  they  had  retaliated  in  kind,  the  trick  played  on  them 
a  few  years  previously  at  Pemambuco  in  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguese. 

Thus  feU  the  Portuguese  power  in  Hindustan,  and  though  the 
cruelty  of  its  rulers,  their  breaches  of  faith,  and  negation  of  the  rights 
of  others,  cannot  be  extwiuated,  still  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
may  be  pleaded  as  some  excuse,  and  their  loss  of  empire  as  an  atone- 
ment 

It  has  been  usual  of  late  years,  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  highly  detrimental  to  the  former  nation. 
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it  is  questionable  whether  facts  support  such  conclusions.  The 
Portuguese  language  is  spoken  in  every  town  of  note,  and  many 
villages,  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin :  the  language  of  their  suc- 
cessors has  disappeared.  The  Romish  religion  yet  flourishes,  the 
Dutch  converts  as  a  rule,  have  seceded  to  Borne.  The  former  na- 
tion has  indelibly  left  her  mark  upon  the  people,  the  influence  of 
the  latter  has  vanished  as  a  passing  cloud. 

A  Portuguese  priest  at  Goa,  being  vauntingly  asked  by  one  of 
the  newly  dominant  power,  "  when  do  you  imagine  the  sway  of  my 
''  countrymen  will  melt  away  like  that  of  yours  in  India  ?"  **  As 
soon"  he  rej^ed  "  as  the  wickedness  of  your  nation,  ehaU  exceed 
"  that  of  my  people !" 
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The  Datch  who  in  1663  became  masters  of  Cochin,*  commenced 
their  trade  and  settlements  in  Hindustan,  long  subsequent  to  the 
Portuguese.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Philip  of 
Spain  prohibited  commerce  between  Holland  and  Lisbon,  which 
obstructed  the  people  of  the  former  country  from  obtaining  Indian 
spices,  which  they  had  previously  procured  through  that  channel 

About  the  year  1595,  the  first  Datch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Indian 
seas,  in  search  of  those  condiments  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
elsewhere.  A  Dutch  merchant  named  Hovtman^  having  been  con- 
fined in  Lisbon  for  debt,  acquired  much  information  respecting  the 
Eastern  trade,  of  which  he  transmitted  a  full  account  to  his  countiy- 
men,  then  engaged  in  their  struggle  against  Spain.  His  observa- 
tions attracted  so  much  notice,  that  a  subscription  was  raised  to  liqui- 
date his  debts, on  which  he  returned  to  his  Native  land,  where  in  1594, 
he  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  the  DwUh  East  India  Company^ 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  commenced  despatching  ships 
to  Hindustan. 

*  Coohhi  in  the  JhUOi  lUeordi,  is  said  to  have  been  called  Peiimbaddapu, 
9Bd  before  the  advent  of  the  Fortoguese,  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  Repelim. 
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The  Naval  battles  in  the  Indian  seas,  between  the  Dutch  and  Por 
tugaese,  were  constant,  and  on  the  whole  disastrous  to  the  Teasels  of 
the  latter  nation.  As  the  Dutch  supremacy  became  more  manifest, 
and  their  trade  augmented,  territorial  possessions  on  the  continent  of 
Hindustan,  became  a  necessity  to  them.  In  1604,  a  truce  for  12 
years  was  concluded,  between  Spain  and  Holland,  one  article  of  it 
recognised  the  right  of  the  latter,  to  share  in  the  Commerce  of  India. 
Still  the  vessels  of  the  rival  powers,  always  fought  when  they 
met. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  Dutch  established  themselves,  was  on 
the  Western  Coast  at  Camhaya,  as  early  as  1617  :  within  50  years, 
this  station  was  abandoned  as  unsi^table,  together  with  those  of 
JBrodera,  and  Chircees^  both  of  which  had  been  taken  possession  of 
in  1620.  At  Ahmenahad^  the  Mahomedan  Capital  of  Guzerat,  they 
founded  a  factory  in  1618,  and  retained  it  until  1744,  but  as  it 
proved  unremunerative,  it  was  then  evacuated,  leaving  only  a  few 
Natives,  as  tenants  until  more  propitious  times,  should  enable  them 
to  return  and  reclaim  it. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Persia,  established  in  1 622,  as  well  as 
their  other  factories  in  connection  with  them,  or  near  the  Western 
Coast  of  India,  were  subordinate  to  Surat,  until  1633,  when  the 
former  were  placed  directly  under  the  Supreme  Government  of  Ba- 
tavia.  Yingorla  factory  was  established  about  1 655,  but  there  were 
resident  Dutch  merchants  there,  as  early  as  1G41.  The  Portuguese 
having  ia  1640,  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  in  1646,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Dutch,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  latter 
were  to  have  free  access  to  the  ports  of  the  former  until  1656,  and 
also  to  be  received  as  friends  in  all  their  settlements,  whilst  each  were 
to  retain  the  conquests  they  had  made. 

In  1667  the  various  factories,  and  possessions  in  Malabar,  and  on 
the  Western  Coast,  including  those  of  QuHoriy  Culli-QuiUm,  Cran- 
ganortj  and  Cannanore,  were  placed  under  the  Cochin  command,  that 
fortress  having  become  the  seat  of  their  chief  power  in  India.  The 
reason  why  the  Dutch  desired  territorial  sovereignty,  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  previous  chapter.  Cochin  formed  a  good  position,  where 
no  Native  powers  could  molest  them,  and  having  failed  in  their  at- 
tack on  Ooa,  in  1660,  they  succeeded  in  taking  Cochin,  in  1663, 
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TFhe  Dutdi  power  being  bow  firmly  establislied  in  Codhin/  thejr 
%iin&ed  their  «ttelitio&,to  removing  everything  they  considered  ob^ 
straetiTe  to  their  role^  their  religion,  or  their  eonvenimce.  After 
the  town  had  been  plundered,  all  property  both  public  and  private, 
was  sequestered  by  Idie  Dutch  Company.  Any  inhabitant  who  wished 
to  leave  tiie  place,  was  permitted  tq  embark  for  Qoa,  the  remainder 
weare  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  power.  The 
fort  and  houses  were  feft  standing  as  before;  but  the  streets  were 
re-named.  The  Bomish  Churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cathe* 
«3nd  of  8t  Cruz,  or  Santa  Cruz,  were  destroyed,  as  tiie  latter  was 
required  as  a  store  house,  more  especially  for  sugar  ftGBk  Batavi% 
and  dnnamon  from  Ceylon :  as  well  as  nutmegs,  cloves,-  iron,  cop- 
per, cordage,  rice,  pepper,  and  other  articles;  its  tower  was  used 
as  a  flagstaC  The  church  of  the  Franciscans,  was  employed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  services  of  the  Dutch  reformed  rdigioo. 

The  DuUdi  Gevemment  soon  eommenced  entering  into  treaties 
with  tiie  neighbouring  Kative  States.  On  March  22nd,  1663,  a 
treatyf  was  concluded  with  the  Ri^ah  of  Cochin,  who  consented  to 
become  their  vassal,  and  by  which  according  to  Artide  IX,  '^  ail 
Christians  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  Company, 
the  article  stating,  that  all  are  under  the  jimsdiction  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  should  any  be  guilty  of  misbehaviour,  he  is  amenable 


*  Most  of  the  Buich  QtkvenmciU  records  ofOoekkh  numbering  many  hundred 

voiume^  are  still  estaat  m  the  Cutoherry.  Some  «re  effiu^ed  by  time,  and  more 

matihted  by  inaecte.    Owing  to  valuable  truulationB  kindly  made,  by  0. 

JTAM^hU,  Es^,  and  the  use  of  those  effiscted  by  a  former  Collector,  (OUphantJ 

much  of  the  text  of  this  Chapter  has  been  oompUed  frcnn  Official  sourcoi, 

^hitherto  unpublished.    Eaeh  Dutch  Qoyensor  left  a  Af mortal  for  his  successor, 

wlneh  detailed  the  history  of  his  administration,  &o^  likewise  a  .&tary  was  kept, 

in  whidi  all  important,  and  many  unimportant  erents  were  registered.    There 

were  also  the  ^'lejiter  received**  book,  and  the  'better  despatched*'  book.     The 

^'Secret  resolution  record"  the  translation  book  of  all  letters  from  the  neighbour- 

tag  Bajahfl,  the  Judicial,  and  Orphanage  records,  the  Trade  books,  and  many 

othen* 

f  The  treaties  beitweoi  the  Dutch  and  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  were  dated^ 
JfaKdi22nd,  1668:  February  25th,  1664:  February  23rd,  1674:  May  2Iat, 
1678 ;  May  9th,  1681 :  AprU  6th,  1698  :  February  14th,  1772  :  October  llth. 
i  785.  Bat  there  were  also  agreements  m  writing,  and  other  verbal  oitee, 
«U  ooDsidered  binding  on  the  Bajah. 
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"  to  the  Company's  laws.  By  a  subsequent  treaty,  dated  February 
*^  25thy  1664|  also  article  IX,  it  was  stipulated,  that  those  Christiaiis 
'^  who  reside  in  the  Bajah's  territory,  shall  obey  and  perform  their 
"  obligations  to  that  Qovemment^  as  the  Heathen  do."*  Deputies 
were  despatched  to  the  Rajahs  of  Quilon,  Culli-Quilon,  and  other 
petty  states,  and  treaties  of  friendship  and  trade  entered  into. 

Within  the  fortress  of  Cochin,  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  their  religion :  whilst  their  priests  were  banish- 
ed, and  warned  not  to  enter  its  precincts  in  their  canonicals.  No  lay 
professors  of  that  creed,  were  allowed  to  sleep  within  its  walls,  or 
hold  any  office  under  the  new  Qovemment,  until  they  had  taken 
an  oath,  that  they  renounced  not  only  their  king,  but  their  creed : 
and  thus  a  number  of  hypocrites  were  gained  over,  that  the  other 
Churches  no  doubt  were  well  rid  of.  All  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
did  not  apostatize,  left  Cochin,  and  refused  to  have  any  mercantile 
transactions  with  its  new  rulers.  The  €k>yemor  soon  perceived 
that  an  error  had  been  committed,  and  unless  some  remedy  were 
discovered.  Cochin  bid  fair  soon  to  have  only  the  garrison  and  the 
officials  as  inhabitants.  A  compromise  was  effected  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  church  of  Franciscans  was  returned  to  them,  but  before 
the  long  disputes  arose,  charges  and  coxmter-charges  were  made,  so 
another  arrangement  became  necessaiy.  It  was  then  agreed  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  made  use  of  inside  the  fort,  but  the 
members  of  that  communion  had  permission  to  erect  a  new  one  at 
Vypeen,  and  to  remove  to  it  any  of  the  internal  fittings  from  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans,  they  might  desire.  On  that  island,  the 
church  now  standing  was  consequently  erected,  and  dedicated  to 
''Our  Lady  of  Hope,''  in  it,  the  Altar  and  the  old  screen,  from  the 
Franciscan  church,  may  (it  is  asserted)  still  be  seen.  The  office 
holders  were  to  be  Europeans,  Portuguese,  Eurasians,  and  their 
legitimate  descendants. 

Cochin  was  taken  by  Hustaart,  who  on  departing  to  attack  Canna- 
nore,  left  two  Commissioners  in  charge  *  Peter  de  Bitter  and  *  Charles 
Valkenhurg^  subsequently  in  the  same  year  *Ludolf  CoUter,  was  no- 
minated as  its  first  Dutch  Governor,  Hendrick  Adrian  Van  Reede^ 
held  this  office,  from  1673  to  1677.  Jacob  Lobo,  1677  to  1678. 
*  Memorial  of  Governor  Moena.    Oficiad  lUcordi  M.  S.  S. 
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Marten  Huysmariy  1680  to  1681.  GtUmer  V(yrAurg^  1684  to  1686. 
Imac  Van  Diden,  1687  to  1693.  Swaardekroon^  to  1698.  Peter 
Coemart  (actdng)  1698.  Magnas  Wichelman,  1698  to  1701.  W. 
Moerman,  1705  to  1709.  BarerU  Ketdy  1709  to  1716.  T.  Hertm- 
berg,  1717  to  1724.  De  Jong,  1724  to  1731.  A,  Jfaten,  1731  to 
1735.  J.  S.  Van  GoUenem,  1735  to  1743.  Sienma,  1743  to  1748. 
a  Stevens,  1748  to  1750.  Le  Haye,  1750  to  1751.  G.  Gunes,  1751 
to  1757.  G.DeJong,  1757  to  1761.  G.  Wayerman,  1761  to  1764. 
C.  Breekpot,  1764  to  1769.  G.  L.  Senf,  1769  to  1771.  Adrian 
Moens,  1771  to  1781.  Van  Angdbeck,  1781  to  1793.  Van  Spall, 
l793tol795.t 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  Dutch  fleet  was  a  Clergyman,  who, 
according  to  Governor  Moens,  was  "  the  first  Protestant  who  preached 
"  in  Ck>chin :  his  name  was  Doctor  Anthonius  Scherius,  who  came  with 
"  Admiral  Eigklof  Van  Goens,  and  who  after  the  town  was  taken  on 
"  the  8th  of  January,  1663,  held  public  service  on  the  23rd  of  that 
*'  month."  The  following  are  the  list  of  the  Clergy,  as  given  by 
Moens.  Dr.  Henricus  Wallius,  1663,  died  1665.  Dr.  PhUip  BaZ- 
doeus,  January  28th  1664,  left  soon  after.  Dr.  Jacobus  Maxwez,  and 
Dr.  Bartholomeus  ffeynen,  arrived  November  1664,  left  January 
1665  for  Ceylon.  Dr.  Balthazar  Obiede  Meter,  February  1665,  died 
in  March.  Dr.  Marcus  Mazius,  1666,  suspended  and  sent  to  Bata- 
via,  April  1675.  Dr.  Johannes  Gasearius,  February  1669,  left  com- 
mencement of  1677.  Dr.  Rvdolphus  Meerland,  December  1676,  left 
February  1692.  Dr.  Gerardus  D.  Oude,  February  1692,  left  March 
1700.  Dr.  Gosuinus  Hupperts,  February  1700,  ordered  to  leave 
April  1705.  Dr.  PhUippus  Gooting,  1705,  to  February  1717.  Dr. 
Cornelius  Petrus  Schrevelius,  January  1717,  died  in  May.  Dr.  Jaco- 
bus  Canter  Vischer,  December  1717,  left  for  Batavia>  1723.  Dr. 
Petrus  Pavlus  Van  Breen,  November  1723,  to  November  1726. 
Dr.  Walerius  Nicolai,  November  1726,  died  April  1736.  Dr. 
Johannes  Philippus  Wetzdius,  March  1738,  left  in  April  Dr. 
Oodefridus  Johannes  Weyerman,  January  1739,  left  in  April.  Dr. 

f  The  above  list  of  Dutch  Governors,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  *  be- 
fore their  names,  are  compiled  from  such  official  letter  books  as  could  be  de- 
ciphered. The  dates  given,  are  in  acoordanoe  with  the  first  and  last  letter  of 
each,  that  could  be  discovered. 
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Johannes  ScheritiSy  Janaaiy  1740,  died  August  1746.  Dr.  Ma- 
thias  WermeUkircher^  February  1747^  soon  lefl^  returned  February 
1748^  and  Mafch  174^,  there  being  no  resident  Clergyman  in  Cochin^ 
Sr,  Herfnanvis  ffrieser,  1750;  left  the  same  year.  Dr.  OardSetdlUs;, 
March  1758,  left  1761.  Dr.  Peter  Cbmeliez,  January  1761,  and 
was  present  in  the  town  at  its  capture  by  the  British,  in  179^5.  He* 
officiated  in  the  plkce  until  about  1802.  Dr.  BaMian  Jan»^  camo^ 
April  1708,  to  study  Portuguese,  and  left  February  1764, 

The  Dutdi  found  that  territorial  sovereignty  in  Cochin  had  many 
disadvantages -and'  expenses,  which  they  were  not  subject  to  whea^ 
traders  in  a  foreign  staAe^  and  Ludolf  Colster  had  to  aUay  the  inita' 
tion  caused  by  the  violent  measures  of  the  two  ComuussiouerB,  hifr- 
predecessors.  On  December  21st,  1663,  the  following  iiotificatioxy 
was  issued  in  the  fortress,  "  that  until- further  orders,  the  people  of 
'^  Cochin  shall  be  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property; 
''and  the  revenue  from*  the  date  of  tlus  order,  shall  be  collected  ao- 
'''  cording  to  the  letter  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.** 

The  fortress  was  too  extensive  f(x  a  small  ^aifison,  whilst  it 
could  not  be  decreased,  and  without  fortifications,  no  town  would 
have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation  Troops  had  to-be  maintained- 
at  Quilon,  Culli-Quilon,  Cranganore^  Cannanore,  and  subsequently^ 
ftt  Paponetty,  Chetwye,  and  other  places.  In?  fact  the  forces  were 
kept  at  rather  too  large  a  number,  for  Malabar  to  pay  its  eacpenses^ 
and  return  a  i«ofit.  Mr.  Swaardekroon,  in  Ins  Memort<d  an  the  Ma- 
labar Coatty  in  1698,  says,  "  it  is  to  be^  regretted  that  the  Company 
"  carried  so  much  sail  here  in  the  b^inning,  that  ^ey  are  now  de- 
**  sirous  of  striking  them,  in  order  to  avoid  being  overset." 

In  1680,  the  destruction  of  the  forts  of  Cannanore,  Cranganore,. 
and  Quilon,  was  agitated,  in  conseqiaence  of  the  ezpence^  of  mahi- 
taining  them,  and  the  little  profit  derived^  But  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Batavia,*  finally  decided,  that  an  attempt  shoidd  be  made  to 
give  Cannanore  back  again  to  the  Portuguese,  inezchange  for  Macao, 
which  was  a  loss  to  that  nation.  Cranganore^  and  Quilon,  were  alse^ 
offered  for  sale.  The  subject  was  transmitted  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, but  no  arrangement  was  effected. 

*  Secret  orders,  of  Supreme  Qoyemment  of  BataTtat     Coekm  Btcordg^ 
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In  1680y  itr  was  resolved^  that  tiie  fortifications  of  CbcMn,  Cran- 
ganore,  Cannanore,  and  Quilon^  should  not  be  kept  up,  and  also 
that  reductions  ahotdd  be  efiected,  in  both  the  Civil  and  Military 
establishments;  the  total  Eoropean  force  proposed  to  be  maintained, 
was  456,  as  w^  as  2tX>  MOitiab-  Hiis  resolution  owiag  to  varioas* 
caoses,  remained  nnacted  upon  un^^  the  year  1697,  when  the  walls' 
of  Cochin  had  hecoase  so  roinousy  tbot  somethii^  was  obliged  to  be 
done,  8o  it  was  therefore  directed  that,  that  fort  should  be  reduced 
4Hie  half.  At  Cannanore  and  Quilon,  OTdyone  tower  was  to  be  left 
standing  in  eadi  place,  and  at  Cranganore  merely  the  exterior  works : 
whilst  all  Military  oat-posts  were  to  be  withdrawn,  excepting  those 
St  Paponetty,  Forca,  and  Cuili-'Quilon. 

In  rebxdldii^  on  » reduced  scale  the  fbrt  of  Cochin,  care  was 
taken  to  leave  the  streets  standing:  There  were  seven  strong  bas- 
tions, named  respectively  i^ter  one  of  the  United  Provinces.  Some 
ef  the  principal  streets  were  designated  as  f  oUows^  according  to  an 
old  plan  stall  extant  ^  de  linde  straat^  Lime  tree  tireet ;  de  Heere 
straaty  Gentleman's  iCreet :  de  Peeterceelie  straat.  Parsley  street :  de 
Aree  straait,  Broad  street :  de  Smee  straat,  BmWHs  street :  de  Osse 
straat,  (^  street :  de  Burgen  straat>  Citizens  street :  de  Xsdv^i  straat, 
ikUf  street 

The  TapazeSy  and  Moondooears,  were  drilled  as  Militia,  each  of 
these  having  a  Captain,  or  Cemsoandant,  over  them^  to  settle  trivial 
disputes,  whilst  the  Fishermen  were  used  as  Coolies^  They  received 
tto  pay,  but  were  expected  to  work,  is  return  for  the  protectioa  grant- 
ed them,  and  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Headmen,  a  system  con- 
■ived  at  by  the  Govemmentr 

The  only  vessels  to  be  kept  up,  were  one  smaS  yacht,  two  sloops, 
and  three  row  boats  }  and  as  the  rigorous  system  of  revenue  stations, 
whiflh  had  been  establi^ed  along  the  badcwater,  was  a  great 
expenee,  and  created  mudi  urritation  amongst  the  Natives,  without 
a  corresponding  amount  of  remuneration,  it  was  decided  to  be  too 
harsh,  and  directed  to  be  immediately  discontinued.  At  this  time,  no 
▼esselB  w«re  pemntted  either  to  enter,  or  leave  the  Cranganore  river, 
which  compelled  all  traffic,  to  pass  under  the  Cochin  fort  walls. 

The  Dutch  Cochin  fort,  according  toStavbrinus,  wasnearly  semi  circu* 
!ar,andaboutamileand  ahalf  in  circumference :  on  the  land  side  were 
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six  large  bastions,  and  a  cavalier  to  the  eastward  :  an  irregolar  work 
on  the  water  side,  a  substantial  loop  holed  wall  terminating  at  its 
eastern  extremity  in  a  ravelin,  before  the  cavalier  :  a  wet  ditch  ran 
round  these  works,  whilst  before  it  was  a  covered  way,  and  glacis. 

The  north,  or  river  side,  was  defended  by  batteries,  whilst  a  stone 
wharf,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  plain  wall,  was  erected  on  the 
river  face,  which  served  two  purposes,  to.  protect  its  bonks  from  the 
threatening  effects  of  the  freshes,  and  also  for  a  landing  place.  Either 
its  construction  was  very  flEiulty,  or  the  materials  were  inferior,  as  in 
1821,  much  of  it  had  fallen  in,  and  extensive  repairs  were  deemed 
necessary :  this  may  however  have  been  in  some  degree  due,  to  the 
current  of  the  river  setting  in  against  it 

The  sea,  or  west  face,  was  protected  by  a  ravelin,  the  east  by  mo- 
rasses and  a  strong  wall,  and  the  west  by  walls  and  a  wet  ditch. 
There  were  three  small  gates,  one  to  the  west  the  Bay-gate,  an- 
other to  the  east  called  the  New-gate,  and  one  on  the  north  the 
River-gate.  Along  each  side  of  the  wider  streets,  and  ramparts^ 
were  Portia  trees,  Thespeda  populnea,  left  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
under  their  grateful  shade,  the  inhabitants  of  an  evening  lounged  or 
promenaded  A  small  but  elegant,  public  garden,  was  kept  up  inside 
the  fort,  and  a  larger  one  near  the  Qovemor's  house :  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  the  richer  classes  possessed  Bungalows.  There  were  also 
others,  on  the  neighbouring  Islands. 

The  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  fort,  consisted  of  95  of  iron,  six  of 
brass,  and  two  mortars.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  Europeans,*  and 
thirty-seven  Natives,  were  considered  a  sufficient  garrison.  This  re- 
duction in  power,  caused  the  Dutch  to  fall  considerably  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Natives,  and  they  became  but  little  feared  by  the  sur- 
rounding people. 

The  principal  buildings  within  the  fort,  were  the  Commandant's 
house,  on  the  north  west^bastion,  and  the  only  one  built  on  the  Dutch 
model  The  governor's  house,  was  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  divided, 
from  the  fort  by  a  long  sandy  plain.     There  was  an  hotel  at  which 


*  The  European  troops  maintained  in  Cochin  were  rarely  above  one  quarter 
or  a  third  Dutch :  the  remainder  were  composed  of  English  and  French  desert- 
ers, renegade  Germans,  and  similar  broken  down  adventurers,  who*came  for 
the  purpose  of  mending,  or  making  their  fortunes. 
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the  Dutch  paid  a  nipee  a  day,  for  board  and  lodgings,  and  persons  of 
other  Nations  two  rupees  :  this  was  yearly  farmed  out  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  Gk)yemor  of  Cochin,  was  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Batavia,  and  if  not  a  member  of  the  Batavian  administration,  his 
title  was  that  of  Commandant.  The  Town  Council  consisted  of,  the 
Second  who  was  a  senior  merchant :  the  Fiscal,  the  chief  of  the  Mili- 
tary, the  Ware-housekeeper,  the  Dispeneier  or  Purveyor,  and  aU  the 
Junior  Merchants,  (not  tradespeople,  but  Qovemment  Civilians,) 
who  might  be  in  the  settlement,  either  in  or  out  of  office.  The 
Council  had  a  Secretary,  generally  a  junior  merchant,  who  also  held 
the  post  of  Malayalim  translator.  The  chief  of  the  Military  had  the 
title  of  Major,  the  Commandant  of  the  Artillery  that  of  Captsdn- 
lieutenant. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Cochin 
Council  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Samorin,  respecting 
their  rights  as  heirs  of  the  Portuguese.  The  quarrels  were  thought 
to  have  been  fomented  by  the  English,  whose  settlement  of  Bombay, 
the  Dutch  had  unsuccessfully  attacked  in  1673.  Again  in  1696, 
the  English  at  Anjengo,  burnt  the  Dutch  factory  there,  asserting  it 
had  given  cover  to  one  of  their  enemies.* 

In  1701,  war  with  the  Samorin  commenced,  and  continued  in  a 
desultory  manner,  until  1710,  when  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace  was 
concluded  Qovemor  Moens  traced  all  the  Putch  troubles  in  Ma- 
labar, to  the  Cochin  Bajah,'whom  he  asserted,  they  had  to  protect 
against  the  Samorin.  Four  years  subsequently,  another  dispute 
arose  respecting  a  piece  of  ground  at  Chetwye,  which  was  claimed 
by  botii  the  Samorin  and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin :  whilst  the  latter 
prince,  made  it  over  to  the  Dutch,  the  Eajah  of  Ayroor  was  also  a 
consenting  party  to  this  arrangement,  and  they  agreed  forthwith  to 
commence  erecting  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  from  henceforth,  the  boundary  of  the  Samorin's  territory. 

The  Samorin,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  English  Besident  at 
Tellicherry,  sent  sepoys  disguised  as  labourers,  to  enter  the  Dutch 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  stones  and  mortar  for  buildmg 

*  Amongst  the  Dutch  recordti  of  Cochin,  of  1790,  there  is  a  deciaion,  that 
the  EnglJAh  fort  at  Anjengo  shall  be  deatroyed. 
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the  fort  These  men  were  directed  to  take  their  oj^rtunity,  to 
lie  in  ambuscade  amoAgst  some  neighbouriiig  bushes,  and  overpower 
the  enemy. 

Two  Dutch  Lieutenants  had  at  that  time  chaige  of  the  works^ 
and  were  one  evening  playing  at  dominoes  in  the  temporaiy  guard 
room,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  whilst  the  tro(^  were 
saimtering  about  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  the  sentinels 
not  dreaming  of  danger  were  inattentive,  when  they  were  suddenly 
overpowered,  and  the  half  built  fort  taken.  The  officers  ruahed  up 
with  the  few  men  they  could  coUeet,  but  one  of  them  was  killed 
advancing,  and  the  other  considering  success  impossible,  drew  off 
the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and  embarked  for  Cochin :  but  before 
leaving,  he  had  the  mortification  of  eeeiag  the  English  flag,  waving 
over  the  unfinished  fort  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  he  was  tried 
for  n^ligence,  and  shot  The  Samorin's  people  removed  the  Dutck 
guns,  and  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Chetwye  f <Mrt 

Councillor  WiUem  Bakker  Jacobt^  at  the  head  of  i^OOO  European 
and  coloured  troops,  then  took  the  field,  recovered  the  fort  of 
Chetwye,  and  took  Paponetty,  a  few  villages  in  which  district  had 
previously  been  pawned  to  the  Samorin.  The  war  was  tenainated  im 
1717,  when  the  latter  was  compelled  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the 
Chetw]^  fort ;  to  pay  a  huge  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war^ 
and  also  to  promise  to  give  seven  per  cent  for  all  pepper  that  should 
hereafter  be  exported  from  his  country*  His  territories  south  ol 
Chetwye,  were  confiscated,  and  divided  between  the  Dutch  and  ths 
Cochin  Elijah.  On  April  10th,  1717,  the  Dutch  flag  was  first  kcoated 
at  Chetwye. 

The  Supreme  Qovemment  of  Batavia,  found  that  in  1721,  Hie  ex* 
penses  of  the  Cochin  command  exceeded  the  reoeipte,  and  stronglj 
urged  their  representatives  tiiere  to  desist  from  keeping  up  aiBonti- 
nual  warfare,  and  to  endeavour  to  live  peaceably  witk  their  neigh- 
bours. It  was  also  directed,  that  should  the  Samorin  attack  tiieir 
ally  the  Btyah  of  Cochin,  ihej  were  to  remain  strictiy  neutral,  as  on 
account  of  tiie  enonnous  expenses  tiiey  had  been  put  to,  in  fighting 
the  Bsgah's  battles,  all  such  support  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  sovereignty  over,  quarrels  amongst.  Native  powers  must  be 
settled  by  tiie  Natives  themselves.    But  it  was  found,  that  the  Eng- 
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Ush  managed  to  foment  dissensions  for  them,  and  wliatever  peace 
cauDcik  might  preach  at  a  distance,  prudence  forbad  those  on  the 
spot  from  carrying  out 

Tn  October  1733,  Itchara  Pataree,  a  Ragiadoor  of  the  Raj  all  of 
Culli-Quilon,  sent  express  by  his  master,  and  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  Cochin  Rajah's  friends,  called  upon  the  Dutch  Governor,  A. 
Maten.  He  stated  that  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  was  making  great 
preparations  to  attack  Culli-Quilon,  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  and 
was  also  trying  to  persuade  the  Teckencoor  and  Porca  princes,  to 
join  in  the  war.  Assistance  was  therefore  most  urgently  wished  for 
from  the  Dutch,  and  the  Cochin  Rajah.  But  Qovernor  Maten  re- 
plied, that  the  cause  of  these  troubles  was  owing  to  the  Rajah  of 
Culli-Qoilon,  having  without  aivjr  provocation,  invaded  the  Marta 
territory.  He  continued,  that  he  could  give  no  assistance,  but  as 
the  chief  of  Feritally  had  refused  leave  to  the  Travancoreans  to  pass 
through  his  country,  to  attack  Culli-Quilon,  they  had  better  join 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Feritally  Chief. 

Two  days  subsequently,  two  Ragiadoors,  of  the  3rd  prince  of 
Berkencoor,  came  on  an  embassage,  requesting  the  Dutch  and  the 
RajaU  of  Cochin,  to  mediate  between  himself  and  the  2nd  prince. 
The  Rajah  had  been  murdered  by  the  latter,  who  had  seized  the  Go- 
vernment. The  Biary  of  these  times,  is  full  of  details,  of  the 
lawle-ss  state  of  Malabar.  On  February  4th,  1734,  Kelloo  Menon, 
was  sent  by  the  2nd  prinee  of  Mangatty,  to  inform  the  Governor, 
that  Tottachery  Tallichanoor  of  Peradbiddy,  had  been  murdered  in 
the  Trichoor  Pagoda,  by  kis  nephew,  because  he  was  about  to  per- 
mit the  Cochin  Rajah,  to  appoint  th«  princes  of  Chialoor,  as 
Governors  of  Peradbiddy.  By  the  entry  on  March  4th,  1734,  it 
appears,  that  there  was  a  division  in  the  Cochin  State,  for  the 
Cochin  Rajah  and  the  Chief  of  Paroor  having  quarrelled,  the  EUia 

*  Mr.  Swaardekroon,  a  foriuor  Governor  of  CoGhiii,  who  was  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  Ba  til  via,  from  1718  to  1725,  procured  the  eoffee  plant  from  Mocha,  and 
ftfter  paying  a  very  high  price  for  what  was  first  produced  (15  rix  dollars,  per 
1-25  pounds  weight,)  he  further  encouraged  its  growth  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  In  1753,  1,200,000  pounds  weight  were  furnished  from  Cheribon,  as 
ipuch  from  Jaccatra  and  the  Preanger  lands :  in  1768,  from  Jaccatra  and  the 
J'j-eanger  land.-*,  4,465,500  pounds  weight  of  this  wern  proiluced. 
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Bajah  of  Cochin,  chose  to  join  the  Paroor  troops.  On  March  28th, 
the  Rajah  intimated  to  the  Governor  of  Cochin,  that  he  had  directed 
his  troops  to  attack  Paroor,  and  kUI  the  2iid  prince. 

In  173il,  the  Travancore  Rajah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
fruitful  pepper  kingdoms  of  Peritally,  and  EUeda  Suruwumy 
which  a  few  years  previously,  had  been  imited,  owing  to  the  demise 
of  one  of  the  Ri^ahs,  without  leaving  a  nearer  heir  than  the 
neighbouring  prince.  On  its  seizure  by  l^avancore^  the  Royal 
family  were  confined,  and  the  Rajah  died  in  prison,  in  17S6.  One 
princess  cmly  escaped,  by  taking  refuge  in  Teckencoor. 

■  In  1738,  the  Angria  pirates,  who  were  at  that  time  the  terror  of 
the  8eas>  attacked  the  Dutch  ship  Noord  Wolfihergen^  and  the 
yachts  Zeelands  Wolvaaren,  and  Affigdalena,  the  two  last  fell  into 
their  hands,  after  three  days'  hard  fighting.  The  ship  escaped,  and 
brought  the  intelligence  to  Cochin.  All  vessels  captured  by  these 
pirates,  were  taken  to  Gheria. 

In  1739,  Mr.  Van  Imhoff,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Ms  opponents,  and 
a  most  intolerant  Governor,  came  from  Ceylon,  to  examine  into,  and 
report  upon,  the  Cochin  accounts.  On  his  arrival,  the  increased 
and  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  Travancore  Rajah,  was  point- 
ed out  to  him.  This  prince  acting  apparently  under  English,  or 
other  hostile  councils,  was  very  unfriendly  to  the  Dutch  company^ 
and  Van  Imhoff  considered,  that  some  steps  ought  immediately  to 
be  taken,  to  curb  his  arrogance,  and  curtail  his  power :  whilst  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Company,  required  adjustment. 

It  was  considered  necessary,  to  compel  the  neighbouring  Rajahs, 
to  deliver  the  full  amount  of  pepper  which  they  had  contracted  to 
supply,  and  at  the  stipulated  prices,  and  should  they  refuse  to  act  up 
to  their  agreements,  to  ravage  their  states  with  fire  and  sword.  It 
was  also  suggested,  that  if  the  plan  adopted  in  their  colonies,  were 
instituted  here,  it  would  instil  terror,  and  produce  a  good  effect ; 
namely,  making  one  or  more  of  the  most  refractory  Rajahs,  or  their 
heirs  prisoners,  and  sending  them  to  Batavia. 

The  curtailment  of  the  Travancore  power,  was  no  doubt  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  attention  at  this  period,  but  as  they  were  without 
sufficient  forces  at  hand  to  command  res|>ect,  it  would  have  been 
more  judicious,  had  the  Cochin  councU  waited  for  re-inforcemeuts 
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from  Batavia.  The  troops  in  Cochin  at  this  time,  consisted  of  462 
infantry,  and  23  artillery:  tliis  included  158  Europeans,  and  191 
Topasses,  supplied  by  Van  Irahoflf  from  Ceylon.  Matters  were  re- 
garded as  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay,  and  it  was  believed  the 
neighbouring  petty  princes  would  join  in  the  onslaught,  if  there  was 
a  good  watchword  for  the  war.  The  cause  of  the  princess  of  Slle- 
da  SuTUWum  or  ELlertoo  Sooroopum  also  designated  Peritally  was 
taken  up,  and  a  protest  sent  in  1740,  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore, 
against  his  retaining  her  territory.  It  is  said  Imhoff  himself  carried 
this  message,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  mission,  became  exceedingly 
angry,  and  threatened  an  invasion  of  the  Travancore  territory.  The 
Bajah  replied,  tlmt  doubtless  he  might  do  so,  but  there  were  forests 
into  which  he  could  retire  in  safety.  Imhoff  retorted,  that  ''where 
Travanooreans  could  go,  Dutch  could  follow."  The  Rajah  then 
broke  up  the  conference,  by  sneeringly  observing,  he  had  been  think- 
ing some  day,  of  invading  Europe. 

Negotiations  having  thus  failed,  in  1741,  the  princess  was  forci- 
bly re-instated,  in  the  regency  of  her  kingdom.  The  Dutch  obtained 
a  large  farm  at  Airoor  or  Iroor,  about  3  Dutch  miles  from  Quilon, 
and  also  Bichoor  in  the  Berkencoor  country,  where  they  erected  a 
8to>ng  redoubt,  (these  were  abandoned  at  the  peace  of  1742.)  Again 
the  Travancore  forces  took  the  field  with  great  success,  every  Dutch 
outpost  in  Travancore  falling  before  them :  they  then  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Allied  forces,  on  which  the  princess  fled  to  the  Cochin 
State  for  refuge,  and  the  Dutch  pensioned  her  at  two  rupees  five 
annas,  (daily  it  is  to  be  hoped.)  During  the  war  in  1742,  the  Dutch 
fort  at  Quilon  was  attacked  by  6,000  of  the  best  of  the  Travancore 
troops,  but  it  was  so  well  defended,  chiefly  by  the  Nairs,  under  their 
old  Rajah,  Achootha  Barrier,  that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retire* 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  occurrence,  a  peace  proposed,  and  a 
truce  entered  upon.  It  was  remarked  to  the  Supreme  Government, 
that  the  peace  would  probably  be  lasting,  as  Travancore  funds  were 
nmning  very  low. 

During  this  campaign,  the  people  of  the  countries  of  Peritally,  and 
EQeda  Suruwum,  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  "  their  mot- 
**  to  apparently  being,"  according  to  the  Dutch  Qovemor's  report, 
^  that  one  who  is  dead  cannot  come  to  life  again,  consequently 
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^*  their  first  duty  was  to  be  careful  of  themselves,   and  act  accirrding 
"  to  whatever  circumstauces  best  suited  their  individual  cases." 

The  Dutch  by  the  end  of  October  1742,  had  taken  KilUmanoor,  and 
were  ready  to  make  a  dash  at  Attingal,  still  they  had  been  considera- 
ble losers,  and  both  parties  appear  to  have  become  tired  of  hostilities. 
The  Travancore  Rajah  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Signatty  or 
llajah  of  Culli-Quilon,  at  Manattoo,  in  September,  when  tlie  latter 
agreed  to  give  one  elephant,  and  Rupees  1,000  a  year  fur  4 
years,  and  to  cede  much  of  his  country  to  Travancore.  At  the 
termination  of  this  affair,  the  Travancore  Officials,  gave  those  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Cochin  and  Teckencoor  to  understand,  that  their  master 
had  a  great  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Company,  and  ordered 
them  as  they  valued  his  friendship,  to  tiy  and  bring  it  about  But 
these  mediators  had  no  wish  to  assist  with  their  services,  although 
the 'Dutch  exhorted  them  to  do  so.  After  three  months,  (in  Decem- 
ber,) the  Cochin  Council  determined  to  act  for  themselves,  without 
their  Native  Allies,  and  to  address  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  direct : 
he  seemed  willing  to  agree  to  terms,  and  sent  his  officials,  the  D^- 
wah,  and  Coochu  Moossadoo,  to  Mavillicurray,  whilst  the  Dutch 
despatched  Ezekiel  Rabbi,  and  Silvester  Mendes,  the  Captain  of  the 
Topasses.  Within  the  expiration  of  a  month,  (January,)  affairs  li^ere 
60  far  completed  that  some  members  of  the  Cochin  Council,  were 
about  to  proceed  to  Mavillicurray  for  the  purpose  of  condudii^  the 
business,  when  the  Travancore  Officials,  suddenly  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  His  Highness  had  changed  his  mind,  consequently  if 
they  wished  to  effect  any  arrangement,  they  must  go  to  Trivandrum. 

The  conference  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  decided  to  prepare  for 
war.  On  this  Travancore  re-opened  negotiations,  the  parties  met 
at  Paroor,  (near  Quilon),  and  the  affair  was  iieiirly  closed,  when  it 
was  again  broken  off.  A  third  conference  held  at  the  same  place, 
ended  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Dutch  continued  these  negotiations, 
without  expecting  any  good  result,  but  simply  to  gain  time,  for  ob*. 
taining  instructions  from  Batavia. 

Cochin  affairs  were  such  a  source  of  anxiety,  at  this  period  to  the 
Supreme  Qovenmient  of  Batavia,  that  when  Commandant  Golon^ue^ 
in  1742,  in  a  letter  to  them,  was  induced  to  maintain  that  Malabar 
was  one  of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the  Dutch  compaD7: 
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the  Governor-General  Mossel,  bitterly  replied,  "I  am  so  far  from 
being  of  your  opinion,  that  I  rather  wish  the  ocean  had  swallowed 
up  the  coast  of  Malabar,  an  hundred  years  ago/' 
Constant  changes  were  occurring  about  this  time,  in  the  various 
petty  Native  States.  About  1739,  when  the  Kajah  of  Quilon  died, 
his  country  became  blended  with  that  of  Culli-Quilon,  whose  Rajah 
was  also  prince  of  Pannapully.  His  troops  numbered  about  15,000, 
and  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  500  fanams,  for  the  destruction 
of  wild  beasts,  which  it  is  observed  his  troops  efficiently  performed, 
and  that  they  were  more  adapted  for  guards,  or  for  the  defence  of 
walls,  than  for  hostile  engagements  in  the  field.*  In  1742,  the 
8amorin  troops  1,000  strong;  invaded  the  Cochin  Rajah's  territory, 
but  withdrew  when  the  English  protested. 

Wars  with  Travancore,  and  negotiations  for  peace,  continued  for 
several  years,  until  at  last  the  following  treaty  was  proposed  by  that 
State,  and  conditionally  accepted  with  modifications  at  Cochin,  it 
was  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Batavian  council,  in  an  order  dated 
October  18th,  1748.  Again  difficulties  were  raised,  and  it  was  not 
until  Augast  I5th,  1753,  that  peace  was  finally .  concluded.  By 
it  the  Dutch  bound  themselves  in  future,  to  follow  a  strict  peace 
policy,  to  keep  clear  of  all  disputes,  and  never  again  to  resort 
to  force,  except  in  self-defence.  Governor  Moens  in  later  years, 
severely  commented  upon  this  treaty,  observing,  "the  system  of 
Government  entirely  changed  from  this  time.** 

The  ninth  article  of  this  treaty,  entered  into  with  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  and  signed  on  the  above  date,  stipulated,  that  the 
Dutch  "  shall  recede  from  all  engagements,  which  they  may  have 
"  entered  into  with  the  other  Malabar  princes,  whom  the  King  of 
Travancore  might  choose  to  attack,  and  on  no  account  interfere 
in  their  disputes,  afford  them  assistance  or  shelter,  or  in  any  re- 
spect raise  any  opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the  king." 


u 


*  In  1740,  October  18th,  the  Dutch  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Bajuh 
of  Repelim.  It  was  under  the  four  following  heads.  Ist,  that  he  was  to  deli- 
ver up  all  his  pepper  to  the  Qompany.  2ndly,  to  stop  and  punish  all  smugglers 
in  that  article.  Srdly,  to  give  up  all  deserters.  The  Company  binding  Uiem- 
selvee  to  protect  him,  provided  he  entered  into  no  wars,  without  obtainiug 
Iheir  oooaeut. 
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Hius  the  Dutch  threw  over  their  Native  Allies,  and  pledged  them- 
selves  to  leave  them  all  to  the  mercy  of  Travaucore.  Had  the  treaty 
Glided  here,  it  might  have  been  charitably  surmised,  that  it  had 
been  wrung  from  them  in  consequence  of  disastrous  defeat:  but 
unfortunately,  the  concluding  portion  shows  that  a  pecuniary  motive, 
was  also  at  Work,  as  it  agrees,  to  make  a  yearly  present  in  money 
to  Travancore,  to  supply  its  Eajah  annually  on  payment,  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition,  to  the  value  of  Ru- 
pees 12,000,  whilst  they  were  to  receive  1,500,000  pounds  of  pep- 
per, at  Rupees  13  per  every  100  pounds,  with  any  other  production 
his  state  yielded  :  and  10000  pounds  more>  out  of  the  territories 
to  be  conquered^  at  1 1  Rupees  for  eveiy  100  pounds.  Certainly  giv- 
ing up  their  former  Allies  to  an  ancient  enemy,  and  providing  arms 
to  subdue  theur  former  Mends,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  4  annas,  or 
six-pence  on  every  26  pounds  of  pepper,  was  an  inglorious  act* 

At  the  private  interview  at  Mavillicurray,  between  the  Cochin  Ra- 
jah and  the  Dutch  Ambassador  on  one  hand,  and  the  Travancore 
Rajah  on  the  other,  the  Dutch  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  have  a 
clause  inserted,  that  should  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  or  the  Chetwye 
island  be  attacked  by  Travancore,  such  was  to  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  war.  A  promise  was  however  obtained,t 
that  the  R^jah  of  Travancore,  "  would  live  in  friendship  with  the 
"  Rajah  of  Cochin,  provided  he  gave  no  cause  to  the  contrary."  The 
Cochin  Rajah  had  then  to  make  what  terms  he  could  for  himself, 
and  the  two  princes  agreed  to  continue  in  friendship,  but  ended  in 
open  enmity,  and  soon  went  to  war,  without  any  interference  from 
the  Dutch,  excepting  useless  protestations.  Subsequentiy  finding  the 
Travancore  army  was  annexing  all  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the 

*  This  pepper  treaty  was  ever  after  a  source  of  irritation,  and  Van  Augel- 
beck  alludes  to  the  subject  in  his  memorial  to  his  successor,  in  I7d3.  The 
Rajah  never  appears  to  have  furnished  the  quantity  he  promised,  and  CSom* 
missioners  were  continually  being  sent  to  Trivaudrum  to  remind  him,  at 
lost  it  was  only  by  agreeing  to  raise  the  price  to  Rupees  115  a  candy,  that  they 
obtained  any;  in  1790  none  was  furnished,  and  a  higher  price  demanded,  which 
Van  Angelbeck  refused  to  give.  Sometimes  Travancore  declared  the  Dutdi 
ought  to  have  none,  as  they  were  assisting  their  enemies :  afterwards  that  they 
were  engaged  with  the  Mysoreans ;  anyhow,  the  treaty  does  not  appear,  to 
have  brought  either  credit,  or  money  to  the  Dutch. 

t  Memorial  of  Commandant  F.  Cunes,  dated,  December  Slst,  1756. 
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t*>wn  of  Cochin,  Governor  Cunes  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rajah,  in 
which  he  pointed  out,  that  the  Dutch  limits  extended  for  two  miles 
South  of  Cochin,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  be  respected. 

In  1749,  Angria's  piratical  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  grabs,  and  six 
galleys,  appeared  before  Cochin,  but  sailed  away  without  attempting 
anything.  In  1754,  they  attacked  three  Dutch  vessels,  the  Wem^ 
inenum  50  guns,  the  Vreede  36  guns,  and  the  barque  Jaccatra 
18  giuis.  The  first  two  took  fire  and  blew  up,  the  last  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  piratical  power,  which  was 
subsequently  destroyed  in  1756,  by  the  British  Commodore  James, 
aided  by  a  Mahratta  contingent,  had  originated  from  a  fleet  kept 
up  by  the  Mogul,  under  an  Admiral  termed  the  Sidee,  for-  the 
protection  of  Mabomedan  ships,  when  trading  between  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  from  the  attacks  of  both  pirates  and  Portuguese. 
In  1 757,  Gberia  was  given  over  to  the  Mahrattas,  who  became  no 
less  dreaded  by  the  Dutoh,  than  their  piratical  predecessors  had  been, 

From  this  period  the  prestige  of  the  Dutch  rapidly  declined  :  the 
petty  princes  soon  discovered  how  their  interests  had  been  given  up 
to  Travancore  in  the  treaty  of  1753,  and  they  turned  to  the  Samorin 
for  asaiatanoe.  The  Samorin  found  that  he  could  insult  the  Dutch 
with  impnnity,  as  although  they  sent  remonstrances,  these  were 
unsupported  by  physical  force.  Therefore,  daily  becoming  bolder, 
he  retook  Paponetty  or  Ayroor,  and  obliged  the  Dutch  to  retire 
to  Cranganore,  with  the  loss  of  eight  pieces  of  Artillery. 

In  1755,  and  the  following  year,  the  Samorin  with  some  thousands 
of  Nairs  and  Moors,  again  advanced,  and  invaded  the  coimtry 
around  Cranganore;  they  strengthened  themselves  at  Paponetty 
and  threw  up  earth  works  at  Tripoonatty,  had  posts  at  Madilagaum, 
and  made  palisades  at  the  river,  closing  the  passages,  and  pre- 
venting supplies  reaching  the  Dutch  garrison  at  Madilagaum. 
The  officer  in  command  of  this  outpost,  withdrew  his  men  to 
Cranganore,  and  thus  augmented  the  force  in  that  garrison,  by 
140  men.  The  Samorin  princes,  with  5,000  troops,  advanced 
closetotheCTanganorefort,andover'ranthe  Paroor  territory,  apparent-: 
ly  with  the  intention  of  subsequently  attacking  the  Dutch.  Great 
alarm  was  felt  for  Cochin,  as  the  garrison  at  this  period,  only  con- 
sisted of  138  Europeans,  and  75  Topasses:  so  some  Natives  were  ^ij- 
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listed,  .and  applications  made  to  Ceylon  for  reinforcements,  but  there 
^vere  none  to  spare.  The  Dutch  tlien  requested  the  neighbouring  Ra- 
jalis  of  Chetwye,  Ajnroor,  and  Craiiganore,  all  residing  on  the  island  of 
Chetwye,  to  stop  the  Samoriu's  further  progress,  as  they  were 
destitute  of  troops  in  Cochin.  But  these  princes,  suspicious  of  a  foreign 
alliance,  from  which  they  had  rarely  obtaiued  any  advantage,  declined* 
Tiie  Kajahof  Paroor  and  tlie  Samorin  became  great  fri^ids,  the  former 
furnishing  the  troops  of  the  latter,  with  supplies. 

t!:>tavorinu8  observes,  that  the  petty  princes,  perceiving  the  Dutch 
no  longer  protected  them  against  Travancore,  had  recourse  to  the 
Samorin,  whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  hosdlitiea  against  the 
Company,  imagining  that  if  they  were  obliged  once  to  take  up  arms, 
matters  would  eventually  come  round,  according  to  their  wishes.  Even 
tlie  Rajah  of  Travancore  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Dutch,  quietly  re- 
joined, "  that  he  had  told  the  Samorm'e  Ambassadors,  that  they  ought 
"  to  advise  their  Sovereign  to  stop."  But  the  Travancore  Hajali  was 
susi>ccted  of  being  a  looker  on,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Dutch 
would  be  compelled  to  beg  his  assistance,  and  then  be  could  carry 
out  his  sel]£mes  of  conquest. 

The  Samorin  now  finding,  that  he  was  becoming  very  powerful,  and 
all  the  petty  princes  were  flr)cking  to  his  standard,  or  offering  him 
aid,  pro|H)sed  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  should  enter  into  an  alliance, 
and  attack  their  mutual  enemy  of  Travancore.  On  October  18th, 
1756,  a  Jew,  Ezekiel  Rabbi,  was  scut  by  the  Samorin,  to  offer  to  the 
Dutch  2,00.0  candies  of  pepper  yearly,  if  they  would  join  in  a  league 
against  Travaueore.  The  Cochin  Couneil  replied,  that  as  soon  as 
their  lands  which  lie  had  taken  were  restored,  they  would 
treat  upon  this  subject,  but  the  basis  of  the  treaty  must  be 
the  old  one  of  1717,  with  the  addition  of  a  £sw  articles  :  whilst 
in  the  intermediate  time,  Travancore  was  sounded,  as  to  whether 
she  woidd  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Samorin,  as  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  discover,  what  terms  either  party  would  give,  before 
deciding  upon  whicli  to  join.  Governor  Cunes  remarks,  in  a  letter 
to  Batavia,  '^  should  Travancore  refuse  to  joiu  us,  it  becomes  the 
"more  urgent,  that  your  Excellencies  should  furnish  sufficient  forces, 
'-'  to  enable  us  to  assume  a  commanding  position,  merely  to  over-awe 
^'  X}\Q.^Q  Mj>labar  Chiefs,  and  thus  to  continue  on  tlie  terms  of  n^os^ 
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**  intimate  friendaliip  with  Travancore,  without  the  slightest  room 
*^  for  any  misunderataAdijag :  and  I  mast  also  add,  that  should  the 
^  Samoiin  giye  aa  opportunity  for  a  renewal  of  friendship  with 
him,  on  reasonable  and  honourable  teims,  it  is  advisable  to  at 
once  close  with  them."  Then  follows  an  apology,  for  having  been 
compelled  to  go  to  war,  but  the  Samorin  had  been  permitted  to 
continue  his  aggressions  aa  long  as  possible,  having  been  only  met 
by  protests,  and  the  consequence  had  been,  that  he  became  more 
and  more  exacting.  The  Cochin  Rajah  at  this  period,  held  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  Dutch,  probably  being  indignant,  at  their  not 
joining  him  against  Travancore. 

Bjefore  long,  news  arrived,  that  the  Samorin  intended  to  pass 
down  iis  i;roop^  by  water,  from  Paroor  to  Porca,  and  the  Dutch 
•xvrote  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  advising  him  to  look  to  it.  The 
latter  despatched  200  addition^d  Nairs  to  Porca,  but  remarked,  that 
ivere  he  to  attempt  to  drive  the  Samorin  out  of  Paroor,  a  larger 
force  i^ould  be  needed,  than  he  felt  disposed  to  send  into  a  foreign 
State.  At  this  time  secret  information  was  received,  that  the  Danes 
who  had  a  factory  at  Calicut,  were  assisting  the  Samorin,  with 
f>ow4er  a^d  lead,  as  well  as  seven  ArtiUeiymen. 

CatparuM  De  Jong  became  Commandant  in  the  commencement  of 
1757,  and  in  his  manorial,  dated,  March  7th,  1761,  observes,  that 
he  found  everything  in  confusion.  Paponetty  and  8  Dutch  cannon 
inrere  in  the  Samorin's  hands,  Chetwye  was  invested  on  the  land  side, 
the  enemy  had  built  a  stone  fort  at  Poolicurra  1^  miles  from  Chet- 
wye, and  another  at  Madilagaum,  where  cannon  were  mounted,  whilst 
he  liad  staked  the  river  and  placed  guards  at  Pooteucherra,  in  order 
to  prevent  communications  with  Chetwye. 

In  1757,  three  hundred  European,  and  seventeen  hundred  coloured 
troops  arrived  from  Batavia,  and  De  Jong  was  enabled  to  act  more 
vigorously  ;  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  ob:itructiou  in  the  river  at 
Pootenehierra  was  broken  through,  Chetwye  fort  was  relieved,  and 
the  Samorin's  troops  routed  in  every  encounter.  The  Samorin  had 
wished  to  regain  the  Sovereignty  over  the  whole  island  of  Chetwye, 
whilst  the  Travancore  Rajah  quietly  looked  on,  until  the  Dutch 
fiolicited  his  assistance,  when  he  took  the  o]>^)ortunity  of  extending 
his  conquests,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  Company.  . 
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Tlie  Samorin  now  perceived  symptoms  of  a  storm  lowering  over 
his  own  country,  for  ominons  whispers  began  to  be  heard  in  Mala- 
bar,  that  Hyder  AK  wished  for  sovereignty  over  the  Western  Coast. 
The  Dutch  power  was  increasing;  and  the  Tl^vantjore  Bkjah  ap- 
peared as  if  be  were  about  ta  join  them,  so  in  this  year  (1758)  the 
Samorin  conchided  a  peace,  though  the  tareaty  was  left  unsigned^ 
because  as  De  Jong  remarks,  that  concluded  in  171 7,  remained  iir 
full  force,  whilst  this  new  one  was  rather  detrimental  to  the  Oom^ 
jKiny's  reputation.     The  terms  were  aa  follows  :^ 

The  stone  f()rt  at  Madilagaum  and  the  watch  places  at  Chetwy^ 
and  Pootencherra  were  to  be  razed,  and  the  captured  cannon  return- 
ed to  the  Dutch,  who  were  likewise  to  be  re-instated  in  the  possession 
of  their  settlement  at  Madilagaum  with  the  lands  and  gardens  per- 
taining thereto.  The  18  J  villages  which  had  been  taken  fix)m  the 
Cochin  Rajah,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  ^unorin  was 
to  pay  65,600  rupees,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 

De  Jong  observes,  that  in  the  treaty  of  1717,  the  Samorin 
was  to  have  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war  10,625'  rix  dollars, 
but  it  was  six  years  before  it  was  received.  He  now  paid  36,084 
rupees  4  annas,  on  account  of  the  65,000,  and  ceded  three  islands 
opposite,  Palliport,  which  the  Dutch  were  to  retain  until  they 
had  re4mbursed  themselves  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  not  al- 
ready paid,  from  tiies&  islands  they  obtained  from  ten  to, twelve 
thousand  rupees  yeariy.  In  1773,  when  Hyder  came  into  Malabar, 
the  accounts  were  still  unsettled,  whflst  he  claimed:  the  whole  of  the 
Samorin^s  territory.  But  as  these  islands  had  never  belonged'  to 
Hyder,  the  Cochin  Council  decided  to  retain  them,  until  they  should  . 
be  reclaimed  by  the  Samorin, 

De  Jong  deiwminatcs  the  Rajah  of  Travancorc  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  who  had  annexed  and  was  then  (1761)  in  undisturbed 
possession  of,  the  kingdoms  of  Culli-Quilon,  (including  Quilon), 
Porca,  Tcckencoor,  and  Berkencoor,  besiiles  Attingal,  and  Travancore. 
The  treaty  of  1753,  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  juiicle  29,  stipu- 
lated that  all  the  Dutch  subjects  and  vassals,  in  the  island  of 
Cbetwyo,  fihould  remain  free  and  ummolested,  but  fears  were  now 
entertained,  that  he  contemplated  adding  these  lands  to  his  domini- 
on^. D.e  Jong  npprLsed  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  what  he  considered 
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tlie  limits  of  the  Dutch  territory  around  Quilon  and  Cochin,  but 
little  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  his  communication.  So 
he  addressed  another  letter,  affirming  that  Castella,  two  mUes  south 
of  Ck)chin,  was  the  Dutch  boundary,  within  which  he  requested 
no  acta  of  hostility  might  take  place,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
binder  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  but  that  the  Travancore  Bajah 
might  within  those  limits,  hold  the  same  rights  oyer  the  people  that 
the  Cochin  Bsyah  had  previously  possessed,  because  he  conceived 
that  he  had  fairly  acquired  thiS)  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  He  continues 
liis  memorial,  by  remarking  to  his  successor,  that  there  ia  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Travancoreans  driving  the  Cochin  Rajah  out  of  his 
palace  at  Muttencherry,  annexing  the  land  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
Oochin  fort,  leaking  their  vassals  and  merchants  his  subjects,  and 
seizing  the  river  and  land  customs  duties.  Their  people  at  Quilon 
were  he  asserts  then  treated  by  the  Travancoreans  like  slaves,  whilst 
the  Fahat  Achen,  the  Kodachayree  and  two  other  Eaimuls,  wero 
^ther  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Travancore  or  treated  as  such. 

The  Travancore  Bajah  who  had  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  1753,  to 
•supply  the  Dutch  with  j^epper  at  a  certain  rate,  now  refused  to  ful- 
fil Ids  contract,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  no  longer  a  sove- 
^ign  power,  but  merely  a  number  of  petty  merchants,  and  that  if 
they  required  spices,  they  must  purchase  them  at  the  market  rates.* 


•  In  1757,  Commc^ndant  de  Jontf^  addressed  some  stertt  c<m8ideratwns  to  Ba- 
lavia.  He  obaerves,  that  the  prindpal  object  of  the  Dutch  company,  m  expel- 
'ling  the  Portuguese  from  the  Western  Coaat  of  India,  was  in  order  to  become 
the  possessors  of  the  pepper-trade,  exclusive  of  every  other  nation.  But  the 
'bad  f  sdth  of  the  Btalabor  princes,  and  the  competition  of  European  rivals,  cans- 
-cd  them  macfa  disappointment.  Their  competitors  bought  pepper  as  they 
Teqnired  it,  always  paying  the  market  rate,  or  a  little  above  it,  whilst  the  Dutch 
dnsisted  upon  the  performance  of  the  contracts  at  a  low  fixed  rate,  and  that  no 
pepper  should  be  disposed  of,  until  they  were  served.  The  contracts  mention 
no  fixed  rate,  but  only  speak  of  the  market  rate,  as  the  rule  to  be  adhered  to. 
'The  Dutch  designated  aU  trade  with  other  parties  contraband,  and  frequently 
^brought  Military  force  to  check  it,  this  was  expend ve,  and  the  Malabar  com- 
mand was  almost  invariably  in  debt. 

In  his  memorial,  he  gives  his  opinion,  that  monopolies  in  tins  article,  did 
fiot  exist  before  the  advent  of  the  Dutch,  and  were  illegal  combinations  of  the 
rulers,  as  he  faints  for  defrauding  the  people.  The  Portuguese  obtained  it  he 
remarks,  from  the  Il.ijahs,  but  th^y  only  acted  like  brokers,  between  the  owners 
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In  1762^  the  Travancore  Rajah  having  defeated  the  Samorin,  in 
the  cause  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  re-instated  the  latter  in  part  of 
his  domioioDJS.  He  also  opened  AUepey  which  he  had  token  from 
Cochin,  to  foreign  trade,  greatly  to  the  loa»  of  the  Dutch,  who  re« 
fused  to  permit  such  being  done,  some  years  previously,  when  tlittr 
leave  was  asked  by  the  R^afa  of  Porcar  giving  as  »  reaaon,  that 
they  should  possess  no  check,  upon  the  exportation  of  dnnamon 
and  pepper. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Samorin,  had  not 
in  1762  been  completely  fulfilled,  there  still  remained  Rupees  16,00a 
due  to  the  former,  so  the  island  of  MoothooCDOtfoo,  (taken  from 
Paroor,)  was  mortgaged  to  them  for  that  amount,  and  if  unredeem- 
ed in  two  years,  was  to  become  Dutch  property.  Travancore  dia- 
approved  of  this  transaction,  and  laid  claim  to  the  island,  on  behalf 
of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  according  to  the  treaty  with  that  state, 
dated  1761,  (see  page  48)  matters  thus  remained,  until  1766  or  1767,- 
when  troops  were  sent  from  Cranganore,  to  hold  fixtdble  poasessioa 
of  those  lands.  Subsequently  both  the  l^vatfoor^  aifti  Cochin 
R^vjahs,  repeatedly  asked  pemusaioiB,  ta  build  a  strong  fort  there, 
as  a  boundary  to  the  Jacotay  lines,  but  were  invariably  infused. 

In  1762,  Hyder  All  suddenly  made  himself  master  of  Bednore,  and 
fortified  that  town,  as  well  as  Onore,  Barcelore,  Bekkenore,  and  Man- 
galore.  He  was  assisted*  by  the  Portuguese,  who  allowed  their  officers- 
to  take  service  under  him.  The  Dutch  at  this  period  had  factories  at 
Barcelore  and  Mangalore,  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  them.  He 
applied  to  the  Governor  of  Cbcfain  (Wayerman)  for  one  thousand 
muskets,  on  which  they  were  promised  and  written  for  to  Batavia,  but 
the  Supreme  Qovemment  disapproved  of  this  course,  and  declined 
fumiBlung  them.  Hyder  subsequently  moved  towards  the  north : 
and  the  arms  he  could  not  procure  from  the  Dutcb>  were  filmiahed 
By  the  French. 

of  the  pepper,  and  the  Portuguese  Gk>Yenimeat.  When  competition  aroee^ 
monopolies  were  by  degrees  introduced,  but  such  a  power  does  not  east  in  the* 
laws  of  Cheruman  Permaul,  by  which  the  rulers  of  Malabar  ara  bound,  and  f  rouk 
which  they  cannot  deviate,  without  the  consent  of  their  subjectd.  This  was  & 
cause,  why  the  Rajahs  and  Chiefs,  feared  to  prevent  smugglings  as  tli^y  wef«r 
well  aware,  of  the  illegality  of  the  system  of  monopolies. 

*  Qottmw  if oen«*' memorial  to  hia  successor^  1781. 


REDUCTION   OP   TROOPS    IN    MALABAR.  I4I 

Breehpot  was  installed  as  a  Governor  of  Cochin  in  17G4,  arid  isliort- 
1/  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  Hyder  All,  in  wliich  lie  express- 
ed  hi3  hopes,  that  he  and  the  Dutch  would  continue  friends,  and 
proposed  their  a^ain  sending  a  Resident  Factor  to  Barcelore,  to  re- 
open the  trade,  in  forwarding  the  success  of  whicli,  hd  promised  to 
twe  hia  hedt  ejielrtions.  Breekpot  desplatched  a  ptolitd  answer,  and 
stated  that  th(g  Company  did  riot  wish  to  Extend  their  trade  at  pre- 
sent, but  that  as  soon  as  they  had  resolved  on  doing  so,  they  wonld 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  his  friendly  offer.  A  short  time  pref- 
viousljy  the  Cannanore  cSstablishment  had  becfri  reduce^  ancl 
How  aonie  niore  dt  the  amnlunition,  weajtoris,  Jtrid  goods,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Cochin,  in  accordance  with  orders  formerly  received  front 
Batavia.  The  fort  had  beien  directed  to  be  dc^stroyed,  bnt  as  it 
was  reported  in  good  order,  weU  laid  oiit,  Capable  of  defetice  by  a 
fimall  body  of  troops,  and  adfantdgeously  sitoatckl  fcfr  trade,  it  was 
determincfci  to  allow  it  to  remain;  But  iilstnictions  were  giveny 
that  if  Hyder  All  offered  a  good  sura  for  it,  it  was  to  be  sdld  to  him, 
with  a  proviso,  that  a  Dutch  President  should  be  penriittcfd  to  live  and 
trade  there,  both  hortee  t&it,  jtad  tax  free,  Stlbeeqiletitly  in  l77lj 
this  fort  vnid  putehdsed  by  the  Ady  Rajah^  oi^  tte  he  was  commonly 
styled,  the.Bdtan  <^  the  Laeciidives. 

Breekpot  fotmd  that  directions  had  been  received^  to  destrdy  fort 
Wmiam  at  Chetwye,  and  build  a  warehouse  instead,  but  his  prede- 
cessor Wayerman,  had  refused  to  obey  what  he  termed^  "  a  most 
impolitic  order."  He  pointed  out^  that  it  wad  A  iiecessaiy  frontier 
fort,  arid  tkerefore  he  liiereiy  reduced  the  establishment.  In  1765^ 
Breekpot  decreased  the  numbw  of  guns,  from  42  to  22,  and  in  the 
January  following,  sent  an  Engineer^  to  estiirifite  the  amount  it  t^ould 
cost,  to  break  down  the  fort,  and  bilild  a  warehouse!  ¥ime  was 
lost,  the  monsoon  set  in^  and  nothing  Was  doite<  In  1767^  agsan  strict 
orders  Were  i^eceived  froni  Batavia,  to  destfby  the  Chetwye,  Quilori, 
and  Oanganore  forts,  but  owiilg  to  the  presende  of  ihe  Mysoreans^ 
the  orders  could  not  be  obeyed.  Wayerman  had  been  directed  to 
blow  up  Cranganore  fort,  but  he  replied,  that  if  he  did  so,  all  the  houses 
within  it  must  share  the  same  fate,  whilst  the  cost  of  breaking  it 
down  by  manual  labour,  would  be  excessive.  He  reduced  the  estab- 
lishment from  67  to  40  men,  with  14  guns.    This  Governor  assert- 
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ad,  that  Cranganore  was  the  key  to  North  Malabar,  and  its  destfnd- 
tion  would  be  suicidal  Breekpot  further  decreased  the  garrison,  by 
8  men.  In  the  year  1767,  owing  to  the  great  peculation  in  the  GkH 
vernmeut  money  in  Malabar)  a  large  sum  had  to  be  written  o£^  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies. 

On  February  18th,  1766,  Hyder  had  arrived  within  nine  mil^ 
of  Canuanore,  and  the  Commandant  of  that  fort)  reported  to  Cochin 
a  month  later)  that  although  Hyder  had  ordered  any  Nair,  or  other 
Hindu,  to  be  put  to  death  who  wore  the  topknot  of  hair  on  his 
head,  (cndumiy)  he  had  been  so  civil  to  their  possessions,  and  de- 
pendants, that  not  a  cocoanut  had  been  picked  from  one  of  their 
trees,  nor  even  a  leaf  abstracted.  On  March  15  th,  the  crafty  Ma- 
homedan  visited  the  Dutch  commandant,  H.  Eroonenberg,  at  Can- 
nanore,  treating  him  most  courteously)  and  inviting  him  to  his  camp 
at  Cherkil.  On  his  accepting  the  invitation,  he  placed  him  by  his 
side  on  his  own  elephant,  and  at  3.P.1L  they  reached  the  camp, 
where  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Nawab  All  Raxa  IQian)  from 
whom  he  gleaned  the  following  particulars,  viz^)  that  Hyder  prefer- 
red the  Dutch  to  all  other  European  powers,  and  would  grant  them 
favours,  he  would  show  neither  to  the  English,  nor  the  French. 
Subsequently,  All  Raza  Khan  further  informed  him,  that  Hyder 
had  been  heard  to  say)  ''  the  English  are  masters  of  the  whole  of 
"  Bengal)  of  the  great^t  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  they  are  try- 
'<  ing  to  get  Malabar  under  them,  and  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
*'  send  an  expedition  to  China.  What  then  will  remain  for  ns  to 
**  do,  but  to  submit  to  them?  I  clearly  foresee  and  assure  you,  that 
^'  unless  a  change  takes  place  within  two  years,  the  English  wUl  be 
**  masters  of  all  India.  I  know  well  my  friend,''  continued  All 
Eaza  Khan,  ''  that  Hyder  does  not  see  things  dimly,  and  he  will 
^  sacrifice  everything  to  prevent  this  coming  to  pass.  He  is  a  brave 
*^  soldier,  and  if  his  lif^be  spared,  he  wiU  succeed/'* 

Governor  Moens,  in  his  Memorial,  states,  that  Dutch  Commis-- 
sioners  at  Hyder's  request,  met  him  at  Calicut,  in  April  1766,  when 
they  enumerated  the  titles  by  which  they  held  their  factories,  and 
right  to  trade,  under  the  Samorin :  they  also  informed  him,  that  the 
Rajahs  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  were  their  Allies,  and  trusted  ho 
*  Duiich,  Oovemment  record*  qf  Cochin.    M.SS.^tt>d,  March  17d(»« 
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would  not  molest  them.     His  replies  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
following  heads,  made  in  the  form  of  propositions  by  him. 

Ist*  That  he  was  anxious  to  form  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Dutch  Company,  and  would  allow  them  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
his  country :  but  they  in  their  turn,  were  required  to  furnish  him 
with  what  he  had  need  of,  in  the  form  of  articles  and  goods. 

2ndly.  That  if  the  Dutch  Company  required  assistance  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  he  was  willing  to  furnish  them  with  30,000 
land  forces,  and  his  fleet :  but  that  he  should  expect  thQ  co-opera- 
tion of  their  vessels  of  war. 

3rdly.  That  should  he  again  return  towards  the  south  of  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  the  Dutch  Company  must  provide  him  with  1,000  Euro- 
peans, whose  pay  and  expenses  he  would  defray. 

4thly.  That  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  Company  to  keep  the 
Chetwye  lands,  and  as  regards  permitting  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  to  re- 
main unmolested,  that  he  would  do  so  out  of  resj^ect  to  the  Company 
though  he  had  a  longing  for  that  pepi>er  producing  country,  but  that 
he  was  unable  to  guarantee  anything  respecting  Travancore.  That 
whenever  he  purposed  proceeding  southward,  he  required  a  free  pass- 
age through  the  territories  both  of  the  Company  and  the  Cochin 
Bajah,  he  on  his  side  guaranteeing  the  inhabitants  against  losses.  He 
also  stated,  that  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  when  he  should 
advance  towards  the  south, 

5thly.     That  he  was  ready  to  give  the  Company  more  lands. 

6thly.  That  he  would  allow  the  Company  to  trade  freely  as  far 
northwards,  as  his  power  was  established,  or  might  hereafter  be. 

7thly.  That  the  Dutch  might  replace  their  establishments  at 
Barcelore,  and  institute  others  at  Ponany  and  Calicut" 

Moens  continues,  that  it  appeared  Hyder  was  anxious  to  enter 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  he  even 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  effect,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Batavia.  The  Cochin  authorities  replied,  that  they  were 
unable  to  answer  hia  requests,  which  had  been  at  Ids  desire 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council :  still  they  flattered  him  with  de- 
lusive expectations.  Hyder,  however,  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
modified  his  promises,  especially  regarding  the  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
which  he  said  must  be  conditional,  as  he  exi)ected  him  to  contribute 
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iowardn  tlie  expenses  of  hia  wars :  and  lie  offered  to  enter  into  a  like 
arrangement  vfith  Ti-avancore.  His  demands  were,  4  lacs  of  rupees, 
and  8  elephants  fron^  the  former  Bajah,  Qjid  13  lacs  yfith  30 
(slepbants  from  the  latter,  in  dsfault  Qf  receiylng  T^hicl^  he  proposed 
paying  a  visit  to  those  countries. 

The  Governor  of  Cochin  transmitted  these  requests,  to  the  respec- 
tive Prii^ces.  The  Travancore  Bajah  replied,  that  he  vfaa  unaware  that 
Hyder  went  to  war  to  please  him,  or  in  accor4ance  \fith  l^is  advice, 
and  was  consequently  unable  to  see  the  justice  of  his  contributing 
towards  his  expenses.  Besides  he  continued,  he  was  a  tributary  to 
};he  Nawab^  Mahomed  All,  and  coidd  not  afford  to  be  a  vassal  to  two 
powers  at  the  sau^e  tinie :  still  he  would  give  a  com^ideral^le  ^^m  of 
money,  provided  Hyder  Ali  would  reinstate  the  Rajah  of  Cohistrjr, 
;^ud  the  Samorin,  in  their  dou^nions.  He  also  asserted,  tliat  the 
4i$possessed  Princes  were  prepared  to  contributes  and  boldly  concludr 
ed,  that  towards  such  an  object,  the  Dutch  Ck)n^pany  ought  to  sub- 
^cribe  largely.  The  Rajah  of  Ck)chin  replied,  that  he  left  his  affairs 
^n  the  hai;ids  of  tl^e  Compai^y,  and  trusted  that  whatever  conclusion;^ 
were  arrived  at,  the  Cglastriai^  ai)d  Calicut  Princes,  would  regain 
their  douiinion§. 

The  Qutch  Governor  feared  to  i^end  such  answers  to  Hyder,  and 
instead  of  despatching  to  him  a  Con^mii^oner,  wrote  fo  9ay,  that  he 
]iad  comn^unicated  his  tern^s  to  Batavia,  Travancore,  and  the  Rajah 
of  Cochui,  and  trusted  all  would  be  arranged  ix^  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. On  July  20th,  the  Travancoreaus,  who  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained less  l^opes  of  a  peaceful  solution  than  did  the  Dutch  Governor, 
commenced  extending  their  lines,  to  withip  the  range  of  the  guns  of 
Crangtuiore  fort,  and  on  to  the  territoiy  of  the  CrangaQore  Rajah, 
The  Dutch  fearii^g  to  offsnd  Hyder,  sent  qotice  to  the  Travancore 
Rajah,  that  he  n^ust  cease  his  worl^  and  that  no  armed  Nairs  belong- 
ing tohisState  could  be  permitted  within  their  (the  Dutch)  limits.  Only 
a  month  previously,  (June  14th)  the  Commandant  of  the  Crauga- 
nore  fort  had  called  upon  the  Cranganore  Rajah,  and  complained 
that  he  had  permitted  the  Samorin's  family,  and  armed  followers, 
fleeing  from  Hyder,  to  take  refuge  in  his  country.  He  ''also  point- 
"  ed  out  to  him,  that  according  to  a  kwful  contract  between  him 
"  and  the  Honoura.ble  Company,  all  the  land  from  Chetwye  to  Cran- 
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^  ganore,  was  under  the  overseership  of  the  GompaQy,  and  also  that 
^  His  Highness  and  his  whole  country  were  under  the  protection 
*'  of  the  Company :  that  therefore  his  request  to  send  away  the  Sa- 
**  niorin's  family  and  followers,  was  not  unreasonable,  and  that  here- 
^  after.  His  Highness  must  abide  implicitly,  by  the  good  advice 
**  given  him  by  the  Company."  The  Rajah  acquiesced,  and  promis- 
ed obedience  in  future.*  On  the  22nd  when  the  Samorin  and  his 
followers  returned,  they  were  desired  to  retire.  The  Dutch  Officer 
commanding  Quilon,  reported  on  May  22nd,  that  "  our  competitors 
**  the  English,  have  sent  from  70  to  80  men,  and  500  fire  arms,  to 
the  Travancore  Rajah." 

In  October  (1766),  it  was  rumoured,  that  Hyder  intended  to  in* 
Tade  Travancore :  but  he  delayed  his  movements,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Januaiy  receiving  information,  that  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam 
were  about  to  attack  Mysore,  he  hastened  back  to  the  protection  of 
Seringapatam.  Governor  Moens  wrote  on  November  16th,  1766,  to 
the  Officer  Oommanding  Cranganore,  directing  that  no  Eonkanies, 
Moplaiis,  or  black  Jews,  were  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  northwards^ 
unless  th^  had  passports,  as  it  seemed  probable  they  wished  to  join 
Hyder  AIL 

On  February  20th,  1767,  Hyder's  fleet  of  28  sail,  came  into  the 
Cochin  roads,  and  two  of  them  even  entered  the  river,  and  anchored 
close  under  the  wall.  Their  Admiral  stated,  that  they  were  in 
pursuit  of  the  Mahratta  fleet.  The  next  day  they  left  for  the 
north.  In  March  the  following  year,  many  of  these  vessels  were 
captured  by  the  English  Squadron.  In  1770,  the  Mahratta  fleet, 
consisting  of  30  sail,  came  into  the  Cochin  roads,  reporting  that 
they  were  friends,  wishing  to  make  a  treaty,  and  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  anchor  close  to  the  town  walL  Permission  to  do  so 
was  granted  them,  but  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  After 
remaining  18  days,  and  virtually  blockading  the  place,  th^  sailed 
northwards. 

When  Moens  became  Governor  on  April  2nd,  1771,  he  found  the 
defences  of  Cochin  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  there  was  no  covered 
way,  or  glacis,  the  ditch  was  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  only  knee 
deep  at  high  water,  the  breast  works  were  broken  down,  and  the 

*  Qfieial  report  to  the  Chverwyr  of  Cochin.  M.S9. 
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wheels  of  the  gnn  carnages  appeared  above  the  waQs.  In  two 
places  the  town  was  particularly  weak,  near  the  bastion  termed 
^<  Qelderland/'  and  that  designated  ''  Holland,"  which  were  not  far 
distant  from  one  another,  here  no  ditch  existed,  and  that  part  of  the 
fortifications  was  almost  defenceless,  for  the  guns  were  worn  ont, 
and  their  carriages  rotten.  On  a  representation  being  made,  he  was 
permitted  to  make  a  deep  and  good  ditch  encircling  the  fort,  execute 
repairs,  and  form  a  covered  way  and  glacis,  whilst  a  fair  show  of 
cannon  were  planted  on  the  walls.  These  necessary  repairs  were 
completed  in  1778. 

Moens  left  a  most  elaborate  Memorial  for  his  successor,  consist- 
ing of  553  pages  in  Manuscript,  it  is  still  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  compri0es  a  very  much  fuller  account  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  reason  for  this  increased  amount  of  information,  was 
an  order  sent  in  1777  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  Batavia,  for 
answers  on  the  following  subjects.  A  short  account  of  the  country 
and  the  nations  inhabiting  it,  with  a  Map  if  procurable.  Hie  form 
of  the  native  Qovemment.  The  most  common  words  in  their 
language,  and  the  characters  employed  by  them  in  writing.  Some  of 
their  books.  A  summary  of  their  manners  a^d  customs,  es})ecially 
with  reference  to  births>  marriages,  and  burials.  Their  modes  of 
agriculture,  how  they  prepare  and  work  in  metals^  Their  plan  of 
computing  time,  and  their  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  account  of 
the  seasons,  with  remarks  on  the  heat,  cold,  and  barometrical 
variations.  A  description  of  the  -animals,  plants,  and  minerals. 
Bare  animals  and  birds  were  directed  to  be  forwarded  in  arrack. 
Plants  to  be  sent  between  two  pieces  of  paper,  with  their  leaves^ 
blossoms,  and  fruit  Minerals  in  their  ore,  with  a  statement  of  how, 
and  where  they  were  procured.  A  strict  enquiry  was  to  be.  institu- 
ted into  all  herbs,  plants,  roots,  or  other  natural  productions,  employed 
by  the  natives  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  any  other  purposa  Any 
useful  vegetable  productions,  such  as  roots,  plants,  herbs,  the  bark, 
leaves,  or  fruit  of  trees,  were  directed  to  bo  forwarded  to  Batavia. 

In  1772,  the  disputes  between  the  B^jah  of  Cochin  and  the  Dutch, 
had  become  rather  ominous,  as  the  former  was  naturally  indignant 
at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  latter.  A  conven- 
tion was  then  held,  to  settle  these  differences ;  one  subject  agitated. 
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was  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  collect  the  revenues  around  Cochin. 
The  following  tenns  were  finally  agreed  to^  by  the  Dutch  Qovemor. 
From  tius  day  forward,  as  long  as  the  Qovemment  of  Cochin 
exists,  I  do  cede  and  transfer,  unto  you  and  your  descendants,  the 
right  of  collecting  the  income  from  Muttencherry  and  Chellye, 
(two  suburbs  of  Cochin.)  To  collect  the  farms  and  customs  of 
**  Amaravady  (also  a  suburb  of  Cochin,)  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
**  Muttencheny,  Chellye,  and  of  the  Konkanies  and  their  temple."* 
But  there  was  the  following  understanding,  "  that  the  Eajah  shall 
**  impose  no  new  demands  upon  the  Konkanies,  that  they  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  complain  to  the  Dutch  Governor  if  aggrieved,  and 
that  the  Rajah  shall  not  interfere  in  any  matters  of  the  temple, 
**  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Company."f 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  disputed  ground,  had  in  olden 
times  been  the  esplanade  of  the  fort^  which  was  made  over  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  Cochin  R^ah  in  1663  :  but  the  treaty  does  not 
state,  whether  as  a  gift  with  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  it,  or 
merely  as  a  loan.  In  1791,  the  Eajah  loaded  the  Konkanies  also 
called  Canareens  with  new  imposts,  this  was  resisted  by  the  Cochin 
Council.  The  English  are  said  to  have  espoused  the  Rajah's  side 
but  he  eventually  gave  way,  and  admitted  the  right  of  Dutch  pro- 
tection over  the  Konkanies  and  Christians. 

Giving  up  these  rights  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  the 
Dutch,  as  they  had  guarded  them  most  jealously  ever  since  1663. 
In  this  year  the  Cochin  Council  reported  to  Batavia,  that  the  French 
had  massed  7  or  8,000  troops  at  the  Mauritius,  the  object  of  which 
was  unknown.  But  they  thought  an  increase  to  the  Cochin  garrison 
was  desirable  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as  the  Dutch  forces 
on  the  Malabar  coast  at  that  time,  amounted  to  merely  607  per- 
sons, of  whom  332  were  Europeans,  but  some  were  invalids.  The 
next  year,  their  forces  consisted  of  640  men,  of  whom  360  were  Eu- 
ropeans, and  a  few  months  subsequently,  a  further  augmentation  of 
150  Sepoys  was  made.:]: 

•  Datch  Government  Record*  M.SS. 

t  Memorial  of  Van  AngUbeck,  1793. 

$  The  amount  of  pepper  received  iu  Cochin,  between  March  Slst  1771,  and 
the  middle  of  April  1772,  was  1,494,407  pounds:  or  161,333i  pound)  leas  than 
the  previous  year. 
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Matters  with  Hyder  Ali  up  to  that  period  had  taken  no  definite 
turn,  the  Dutch  Ooundl  trusted  to  iiome  fortunate  accident,  obyiat- 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  decision,  whilst  he  was  awaiting  a  fisiyoiirable 
opportunity  to  invade  Travancore,  without  doubt  counting  upon  the 
active,  or  at  least  passive  friendship  of  the  Dutcb  and  the  Oddun 
Rcgah.  At  any  rate  he  may  have  fairly  anticipated  a  free  passage, 
in  accordance  with  his  communication  to  the  Commissioners  in  1766. 
In  1773-74,  he  swept  down  into  Malabar,  the  Samorin  again  be- 
came a  fugitive,  and  attempted  to  take  refuge  with  the  Cranganore 
Rj\jah.  But  the  Dutch  Governor  ordered  him  instantly  to  depart^ 
so  he  embarked  in  a  Native  craft  for  Travanoore,  with  which  Rajah 
alone,  he  appears  to  have  been  safe  in  his  forest  encircled  cities.  In 
this  year  the  Travancore  Eajah  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  handed 
over  to  the  Dutch,  three  native  Christians,  who  were  under  sentence 
of  death,  for  killing  a  cow:  in  return,  he  asked  for  arms,  promising 
payment  for  the  same. 

In  October  1775,  the  Dutch  supplied  Hyder  with  elephants,  as 
well  as  fusils  from  Ceylon,  which  they  landed  at  Negapatam.  The 
Dutch  Factor  at  Calicut  apologized  for  the  fire-arms  being  of  an  in- 
ferior description,  but  promised  to  -send  to  Europe  for  better.  The 
elephants  he  observes,  were  the  best  procurable,  and  he  hoped  they 
woxiUl  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  He  con- 
tinues by  complaining  of  the  extortions  of  Hyder's  agents  at  Calicut^ 
and  the  excessive  demands  they  made  on  the  Dutch  vassal  the 
Rajah  of  Cranganore.  He  also  observes  that  he  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  Carpenters  and  Ironsmiths  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  the  Mysore  fleet  now  being  bmlt :  and  concludes  by  wishing  Hy- 
der, health,  a  long  life,  and  success  in  his  undertakings. 

In  1776,  Hyder  sent  a  letter,  accompanied  by  handsome  presents, 
and  demanded  a  safe  passage  through  the  territories  of  the  Dutch 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Travancore,  in  accordance 
with  his  demands  in  1766,  at  Calicut  But  although  a  former 
Governor  (BreekpotJ  had  been  profuse  in  his  promises  to  Hyder, 
so  long  as  distance  divided  them,  the  present  one  (Moens^)  was 
afraid  of  giving  a  favourable  reply,  as  he  had  no  instructions  fitHa 
Batavia.  Hyder  considered  this  excuse  as  an  evasion,  and  certainly 
^vith  a  show  of  reason,  as  he  could  hardly  believe  that  the  Governor 
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li*d  been  Tvaitmg  ten  years  for  an  answer  from  Batavia,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  hia  adTances  were  to  be  met,  and  now  the  time  to 
act  had  arrived.  Highly  incensed  by  this  conduct,  Hyder  then 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  Dutch  Company,  and  Sirdar  Khan 
was  directed  to  advance  with  10,000  men,  and  over-run  the  Travancore 
territory.  In  August  of  that  year,  he  had  invaded  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Cochin  State,  taking  amongst  other  places  the  Fort 
of  Trichoor,  but  his  further  advance  was  checked  by  the  Travancore 
lines. 

The  Dutch  now  congratulated  themselves  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  Mysoreans,  but  a  letter  soon  arrived  from  Sirdar  Khan,  in  which 
he  claimed  the  Ohetwye  territory,  on  the  plea  that  it  had  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Samorin's  dominions,  wrested  from  him  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  promised  to  return  it  after  a  certain  period.  That  time  hav- 
ing elapsed,  and  Hyder  being  now  by  right  of  conquest  the  successor 
to  the  Samorin,the  Cochin  Coimcil  were  requested  to  give  up  the  lands, 
which  they  declined  doing.  On  October  9th,  Sirdar  Khan  crossed  the 
Chetwye  river  near  Poolicarra,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Dutch 
Fort,  and  took  possession  of  the  custom's  house,  making  a  prisoner 
of  the  writer  who  was  sent  to  him  as  the  bearer  of  a  message.  The 
Mysore  forces  now  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  proceeded 
southwards  towards  Paponetty,  from  whence  the  Dutch  Resident  retir- 
ed into  the  Cranganore  fort,  taking  with  him  the  Company's  treasure. 
Sirdar  EJian  now  threw  up  strong  works  at  Paponetty,  and  despatch- 
ed  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Cochin,  stating  that  Hyder  Ali  consi- 
dered that  he  had  met  with  a  premeditated  insult  from  the  Dutch 
Governor,  who  had  given  no  decided  reply  to  his  letter.  Still  he 
wished  to  be  friends,  but  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  towards  Tra- 
vancore, was  essential :  and  were  such  refused,  it  would  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Governor  Moms  replied,  that  he  was  glad  to  understand  that  the 
MyscHreans  wished  to  be  regarded  as  friends,  and  he  should  feel  oblig- 
ed by  their  evacuating  the  Dutch  territory,  and  not  allowing  their 
people  to  approach  the  Cranganore  fort.  But  before  his  reply  could 
reach  its  destination,  Sirdar  Khan  attempted  to  surprise  this  fort, 
on  October  11th,  but  failed.  He  then  wrote  another  letter,  stating 
that  having  taken  the  lands  of  Paponetty,  he  should  feel  obliged  by 
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the  accounts  for  the  last  20  years,  being  forwarded  He  also  de* 
manded  the  territory,  the  Dutch  Company  had  received  from  the 
Samorin,  in  1758,  as  well  as  a  Nuzzer,  and  a  free  passage  towards 
Travancore. 

Without  sufficient  troops  to  hold  their  own  by  force,  surrounded  by 
Native  States,  outwardly  friendly  but  secretly  hostile,  attacked  by  tho 
Mysoreans,  and  awaiting  instructions  from  Batavia,  Moen£  position 
was  a  very  difficult  one.  A  common  danger  it  was  true,  bound  the 
Cochin  and  Travancore  States  to  the  Dutch,  but  it  was  feared  that 
they  did  not  possess  sufficient  forces,  to  afford  any  effectual  barrio' 
against  the  advance  of  the  Mysore  troops.  Still  Moens  considered  it 
advisable,  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  two  Rajahs,  so  wrote 
and  informed  them,  that  he  was  ready  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  Mysoreans,  but  he  first  required  a  categorical 
answer,  as  to  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  their  support :  he  also 
proposed  a  plan,  on  which  all  would  have  to  act  in  concert,  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  Rajah  of  Travancore  replied,  that  he  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  and  the  British, 
ill  which  it  had  been  stipulated,  that  he  was  only  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  not  to  be  the .  aggressor,  otherwise  he  would  receive  no 
aid :  so  he  regretted  being  unable  to  join  the  Dutch,  except  for 
defensive  measures.  Should  the  Mysoreans  advance  on  his  territory, 
British  and  Arcot  troops  were  promised  for  his  assistance. 

Urgent  requests  were  despatched  to  Ceylon  for  more  troops,  as 
there  were  only  200  effective  soldiers  present,  and  the  safety  of 
Cochin  itself  was  now  endangered,  for  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  fleet 
consisting  of  one  3  mast  ship,  six  2  mast  grabs,  and  twenty  well 
armed  gallivats,  were  preparing  at  Calicut,  to  take  troops  by  sea 
past  Cranganore,  to  the  island  of  Yypeen.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
Ayacotta  fort,  would  be  first  attacked,  and  should  it  fedl,  that  Craa^ 
ganore  would  be  besieged  from  the  south,  whilst  Sirdar  Khan  invest- 
ed it  from  the  north.  An  armed  sloop  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Cranganore  river,  and  two  armed  merchant  ships,  further 
out  to  sea,  to  cover  the  coast.  The  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  improved  the  lines  which  commenced  from  the  rear  of  the 
Ayacotta  fort,  and  were  carried  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
towards  the  ghauts.     The  Cranganore  and  Ayacotta  forta  were 
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strengthened,  the  first  and  most  important  by  having  a  retrenchment 
thrown  up  under  its  guns,  and  the  latter  by  being  repaired. 

Some  Travancore  Sepoys  were  now  sent  to  Ayacotta,  which  the 
Mysore  troops  prepared  to  attack.  But  unwilling  to  come  to  blows, 
the  Trayancoreans  retired  to  their  own  country,  fortunately  at  this 
critical  time,  a  Dutch  detachment  arrived  by  sea,  and  consequently 
the  Mysoreaus  retreated.  A  strictly  defensive  policy  was  now  de- 
cided upon,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  British  and  the  Nawab 
of  Arcot,  but  in  November  as  a  further  reinforcement  had  arrived, 
the  Dutch  considered  themselves  strong  enough  to  become  the  ag- 
gressors. 

TSie  Mahomedans  had  invested  Chetwye,  the  garrison  of  which 
place  sent  a  message  to  Cochin,  representing  that  they  could  not 
hold  it  much  longer,  so  Grovemor  Moens  now  determined  to  attempt 
its  relief.  Provisions  and  ammunitions  having  been  packed  in  casks, 
180  men  embarked  in  the  ship  Hoolwer^  having  some  small  boats 
in  tow,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  men  and  storea  On  the 
same  afternoon,  November  11th,  they  arrived  before  Chetwye,  but 
the  surf  being  high,  the  wary  Mahomedans  had  the  satisfaction 
of  perceiving,  that  they  delayed  landing  until  the  next  day.  A 
chosen  band  of  Sirdar  Khan's  troops  were  told  off,  and  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  placed  in  ambuscade  close  to  the  beach,  where  the 
landing  was  most  likely  to  be  effected,  and  in  silence  awaited 
the  disembarkation  of  their  prey. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  the  Dutch  having  examined  the  shore, 
could  see  no  vestige  of  an  enemy,  all  appeared  perfectly  quiet,  and 
they  congratulated  themselves  on  surprising  Hyder's  troops.  The 
lanHiTig  commenced,  the  first  boat  upset,  but  the  troops  waded  to 
the  beach  with  their  loaded  muskets  wet,  and  their  ammunition  of 
course  spoilt  Suddenly  the  ambuscade  rushed  out,  and  finding 
advance  impossible,  the  Dutch  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  beach : 
but  their  boats  were  gone,  and  the  terrified  Native  boatmen,  were 
pulling  quickly  away  from  the  scene  of  strife.  Some  of  the  Detach- 
ment were  killed,  and  the  remainder  obliged  to  surrrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  Europeans  were  disheartened,  and  abandoned  the  attempted 
rcHef,  whilst  the  Mahomedans  were  greatly  elated,  and  the  fort  of 
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Chetwye  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  the  IZih^  one  condition 
being,  that  the  garrison  should  be  pennitted  to  retreat  to  Cranganore, 
a  promise  which  was  of  course  broken.  The  prisoners  were  plunder- 
ed of  eveiythingy  even  to  their  very  clothes,  and  with  the  women, 
children,  and  slaves,  were  sent  to  Calicut.  From  thence  the  Mili- 
tarj  were  despatched  loaded  with  chains  to  Seringapatam,  where 
all  took  service  with  Hyder,  excepting  the  Commandant  of  Chetwye 
and  the  Resident 

The  whole  of  the  island  including  Chetwye,  Ayroor  or  Paponetty, 
and  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Cranganore,*  (excepting  the  Dutch 
fort,)  all  of  which  were  tributary  to  the  Dutch,  now  succumbed  to 
Hyder's  Qeneral :  but  he  found  his  further  advance,  impeded  by  the 
Travancore  lines.  The  Cochin  Council  now  decided  upon  still  fur- 
ther strengthening  the  Cranganore  fort^  and  on  not  again  breaking  up 
their  troops  into  detachments. 

On  January  9th  1777,  the  answer  to  Hyder's  letter  arrived  from 
Batavia,  and  with  it  the  customary  presents,  which  with  an  apolo- 
getic letter  from  the  Governor  of  Cochin,  were  forwarded  to  Hyder's 
camp.  On  February  25th  the  Commandant  and  Resident  of  the 
Chetwye  fort,  arrived  in  Cochin,  from  Seringapatam,  and  informed 
Governor  Moens  from  Hyder,  that  most  of  the  prisoners,  including 
the  women  and  slaves,  were  set  at  liberty,  (some  soldiers  were  in- 
duced to  remain  in  Hyder's  service,)  and  that  they  were  commission- 
ed by  Hyder  to  say,  that  he  was  still  anxious  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  the  Company,  upon  which  subject  he  would 
shortly  write.  Hyder's  letter  disowned  Sirdar  Khan's  proceedings, 
and  stated  that  he  had  only  despatched  him  into  the  sandy  country, 
to  enquire  after  some  of  the  Samorin's  lands :  that  he  had  no  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  the  Dutch,  and  whilst  returning  the  pri- 
soners, trusted  aU  matters  of  dispute  between  them  would  be  rapid- 
ly and  amicably  settled. 

Hyder  Ali  in  a  secret  correspondence,  became  veiy  pressing  to 


^  The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  generally  kind  to  their  allies,  when  lugl- 
ti?eB ;  thus  in  May  1777  the  Bajah  of  Cranganore,  was  granted  Rupees  fiO  a 
Month :  the  eldest  Payencharry  Nair,  Rupees  80 :  and  from  September  1777  the 
Prince  of  Cartamana,  Rupees  40  a  Month:  the  same  to  be  continued,  so  long 
as  they  remained  faithful. 
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cairy  into  effect  his  former  propositions,  for  entering  into  an  alliance 
witk  the  Dutch.  He  now  reduced  his  requirements  to  400  Euro- 
pean Infantry,  and  100  Artilleiymen.  Governor  Moens  evaded  this 
application  without  declining  it,  and  held  out  hopes  which  were 
neTer  carried  into  effect.  He  foresaw  that  neutrality  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  Travancore  must  cease,  should  he  join  Hyder.  The  Dutch 
council  also  wished  to  prevent  the  Travancore  Ri^ah,  who  was  be- 
coming alarmed  at  Hyder's  increasing  power,  from  forming  too  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  British,  so  they  tried  to  induce  him  to 
believe,  that  from  Hyder  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It  is  evident  in  Moeni  memorial,  that  he  plainly  foresaw  the 
couise  events  would  take,  and  it  is  no  less  de^,  that  he  hated  but 
feared  the  British,  and  admired  but  dreaded  the  power  of  Hyder. 
Had  this  ambitious  and  capable  Dutch  Qovemor  of  Cochin,  been  at 
this  period  possessed  of  sufficient  troops  at  his  own  disposal,  un- 
trammelled by  Batavian  orders,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  he 
would  have  joined  the  Mysoreans.  Had  he  done  so,  Travancore 
must  have  fallen,  and  the  Cochin  state  would  have  become  a  desert 
Then  who  could  have  foretold,  what  course  events  on  the  Western 
coast  would  have  tak^if  probably  the  result  would  have  been 
far  different,  from  that  which  fortunately  for  the  British  and  the 
Natives,  a  few  years  subsequently,  dosed  the  annals  of  anarchy  in 
Malabar. 

Again  Moens  hoped  for  peace,  especially  as  it  was  rumoured,  that 
Hyder  had  enough  to  do  with  the  Mahrattas:  but  the  English  were 
accused  of  again  raising  the  question,  respecting  the  right  of  the 
Dutch  over  the  Chetwye  lands,  which  were  asserted  to  belong  to  the 
Samorin.  It  the  meantime  the  Mysore  forces  proceeded  northwards, 
to  quiet  the  Nairs,  but  previous  to  their  departure,  they  strengthen- 
ed ^e  fortifications  of  Chetwye.  The  Samorin  now  returned  to  his 
country,  and  in  co^jimction  with  some  Moplahs,  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  Hyder^s  troops,  but  failing  to  repossess  himself  of  Calicut, 
he  retired  to  Travancore. 

On  January  8th,  1778,  the  Dutch  planned  an  expedition,  to  re- 
oovOT  their  lost  ground.  They  stormed  and  took  the  Cranganore 
Bijah's  palace,  which  had  a  garrison  of  300  men,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Faponetty.    The  succeeding  day,  the  Dutch  forces  reached 
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Bellapattoo,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  arrived  before 
Chetwye.  At  once  the  guns  began  to  play  upon  the  fort^  and  con- 
tinned  all  that  m^t,  and  throughout  the  next  day.  On  the  third 
day,  tfiey  nnsucoeasfolly  attempted  to  storm,  tiie  attack  was  con- 
tinned  seven  days,  but  the  enemy  commencing  to  assemble  in  foree 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Cranganore,  on  January  19th,.  wil3i  the  loss  of  some  gun&  Od 
the  mormng  of  March  3rd,  the  Mysoreans  attacked  the  Crangaaore 
palace,  with  3,000  men  on  foot,  150  horse,  and  4  guns.  After  10 
hours'  fighting,  the  Dutch  retired  to  the  Cranganore  fort,  with  the 
loss  of  ^  men. 

In  March,  the  Dewan  of  Travancore  came  to  Cochin,  to  have  air 
mterview  with  Governor  Moens,  who  pointed  out  to  him,  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  Cranganore  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Hyder, 
and  urged  that  it  was  tcy  the-  interest  of  thtf  IVavancoreaas^  to  join 
the  Dutch,  as  they  were  running  a  risk  of  losing  their  country,  whilst 
the  Dutch  could  only  lose  a  little  strip  of  territory,  which  Moen» 
hinted  might  even  be  avoided,  should  he  join  the  Mysoreana 

About  this  time,  Hyder  who  was  now  most  indignant  with  the 
Dutch,  was  obliged  to  go  to  war  with  the  English*  and  the  Nawab 
of  Arcot.  Oh  his  way,  he  focaid  time  to  plunder  the  Dutch  store- 
house at  Porto  Novo,  and  make  a  prisoner  of  the  Eesident. 

Now,  Moens  commenced  cautiously  opening  his  favourite  scheme^ 
and  wrote  to  Hyder  re^)ecting  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  him.  But  Hyder  refused  to  Hsten  to  his  overtures,  and  gave 
Mm  to  understand,  that  as  soon  as  h&  had.  leisure,  he  would  turn 
his  arms-  against  the  Dutch.  Finding  audi  to  be  the  case,  the  Oo- 
ohin  Council  had  only  to  await  the  bursting  of  the  threatened  storm, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  assisted  the  l^avancore  Biyah,  by  occa- 
sionally sending  competent  persons,  to  examine  the  Travanoore  lines. 

Moens,  when^  handing  over  charge  to  Van  Angelbeck  in  1781,  enu- 
merated nine  islandiEi  (including  Yendoorty,)  as  well  as  69  gardens 
and  pieces  of  land,  which  were  then  the  property  of  the  Dutch. 
He  observed  that  they  had  42,089  fruit-bearing  oocoanut,  and  other 
trees:  4,507^  parrahs  of  fields,  and  19,716  salt  pans.  He  advised 
attempting  to  exchange  the  outlying  farms,  and  thus  consolidating 
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their  territory,  but  suggested,  that  it  was  unlikely  the  neighbouring 
Bajahs  would  agree.  The  next  best  plan  he  considered  to  be,  to  sell 
all  that  they  could,  as  they  were  a  constant  source  of  quarrels,  espe- 
cialiy  those  places  situated  in  Travancore.  Hyder  had  it  appears, 
offiared  to  purchase  Granganore, — it  is  not  mentioned  wheu, — ^hut 
probably  from  the  Commissioners  in  1766. 

On  December  30th,  1793,  Van  Angelbeck  retired,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  his  successor,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Memorial,  had 
been  26  years  on.  the  coast.  He  consequently  assumes,  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  various  transactions  of  the  last  thirteen  years: 
and  this  renders  his  remarks  upon  many  of  the  stirring  events  which 
occurred  during  this  time  very  brie^  whilst  some  of  them  he  does 
not  even  allude  to.  It  appears  that  during  his  tenure  of  office,  the 
inland  of  Yendoorty  became  the  proper^  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
and  olher  bits  of  land  were  likewise  disposed  of  either  to  him, 
or  to  the  Travaneore  Bajah.  He  observes  that  the  island  of  Vypeeu» 
with  tiie  exception  of,  its  northern  portion  termed  Palliport,  and  the 
town  of  Yypeen  at  its  southern  extremity,  at  this  period  (1793) 
owned  the  Cochin  Bajah  as  its  lawful  Sovereign,  but  the  Paliat 
Achen  still  held  several  villages,  as  the  Rajah's  vassal 

In  1783,  the  Rajah  of  Chetwye,  was  peaceably  re-instated  in  his 
dominions  l^  the  Dutch,  when  they  retook  the  place  from  Tippoo's 
forces :  but  in  the  following  year,  erders  arrived  from  Batavia^  to 
netnm  this  territory  to  Tippoo,  Hyder  having  died  in  December  1 782. 
It  appears  that  in  November  1784,  the  Dutch  and  the  Mysoreana 
were  on  friendly  terms,  as  there  is  a  letter  from  Arazada  Beck  Khan, 
■Governor  of  Calicut,  dated  November  18th,  in  which  he  informs  the 
Oovemor  of  Cochin,  that  he  is  despatching  some  articles  down  the 
-coast  in  a  Dhoney,  and  requests  that  the  Dutch  will  direct  th« 
bcMUxnen  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  1785,  the  power  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  having  increased,  and 
-as  he  was  irritated  against  the  Latin  Converts^  who  had  possessed 
peculiar  privileges,  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch 
€k>vemment  of  Cochin,  to  the  effect,  that  these  Christians  were 
henceforth  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Rajah,  which  was  to  be  collected  by 
their  owu  head  man,  but  should  he  refuse  to  realize  it,  the  Dutch 
Government  were  to  do  so.    But  the  Dutch  were  still  to  exereis«i 
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jurisdiction  over  them,  in  CivU  and  Criminal  matters.  The  Ra^ 
jah,  howeyer,  did  not  long  agree  to  these  terms,  many  of  the 
people  were  dispossessed,  and  even  tamed  ont  of  his  dominions. 
Sometimes  to  save  appearances,  he  allowed  them  a  trifle  for  their 
land,  but  they  suffered  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  The  Dutch  at 
this  time,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  36,000  Christians,  but  they 
could  not  protect  them :  expostulations  were  futile,  and  force  they 
were  unable  to  employ. 

In  1787,  the  Cochin  Council  were  again  alarmed,  by  the  approach 
of  the  Mysore  army.  For  Tippoo  marched  to  Calicut,  to  "improve 
"the  morals,  and  realize  the  revenua''  He  issued  a  Proclamation, 
stating  that  the  poor  Malabars,  were  more  shameless  in  their  im- 
morality, than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  that  unless  they  forsook 
their  sinful  practices,  and  lived  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  would 
in  accordance  with  his  repeated  vows,  honour  them  with  Mam. 

Matters  now  appeared  ominous  for  South  Malabar.  On  April 
16th,  the  Danish  Commercial  Agent  arrived  from  Calicut^  and  re- 
ported that  Tippoo  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  had  arrived  at  that 
place,  and  destroyed  the  Danish  factory.  In  May  (1788)  it  was  ru- 
moured, that  1,000  Infantry,  and  30  Cavalry,  were  leaving  en  route 
for  Cranganore :  Tippoo  remaining,  to  complete  the  demolition  of  the 
Calicut  fort,  and  erect  another,  at  Wapoor.  The  Travancore  Rigah 
writing  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  stated  that  the  Cochin  Rajah 
had  met  Tippoo  at  Palghaut,  on  the  26th.  These  two  Rajahs  held 
a  conference  on  June  4th,  at  Anna-nada^  north  east  of  Cranganore, 
the  Cochin  King  had  been  directed,  to  introduce  two  of  Hyder^s  Yar 
keels,  to  the  lUgah  of  Travancore,  and  they  were  expected  with 
some  presents  on  the  1 1th,*  some  correspondence  occurred  between 
Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Dutch,  with  reference  to  Hyder^s  old  wish, 
of  entering  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  them :  bat 

'  *  To  pve  an  idea  of  the  preaents  wbioh  were  ezchaDged,  between  the  Dutch 
Gbvernor,  and  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  the  following  ia  inaerted.  Van  Angel* 
beck  wrote  to  the  Rajah,  September  SOth,  1795,  stating  that  he  ia  traaamitking 
the  following  thinga,  which  he  truata  Hia  Highneea  will  accept  aa  a  proof  of  the 
Company*a  friendahip.  Two  flaaka  of  Cinnamon  oil :  two  flad^a  of  dove  oil :  one 
caae  of  Clovea:  one  piece  of  red  Velvet:  four  piecea  of  Satin:  one  Carboy  of 
roaewater:  two  reama  of  gilt  edged  paper:  one  pound  of  red  sealing  wax: 
and  four  bundles  of  quills. 
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tBBnj  of  the  letters  appear  to  be  missing.  There  is  one  dated  Bep- 
tembery  1788,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  Tippoo's  Sepoys  will  shortly 
be  at  Granganore,  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  Trayanoore^  and 
tbe  writer  who  is  at  Calicut,  ends  by  saying,  "  time  will  show,  if  he 
^  (Uppoo  Sultan,)  really  wishes  to  assist  us,  or  is  merely  serving 
"  Mb  own  interests." 

In  1789,  Tippoo  is  said  to  have  requested  the  Cochin  Bajah,  to 
treat  with  the  Dutch  on  his  account,  for  the  purchase  of  the  fort  of 

■ 

Codiin,  as  he  understood  they  had  expressed  a  wish  to  sell  it,  toge- 
ther with  Cranganore,  and  Ayacotta  :  but  negotiations  did  not  ter- 
minate as  Uppoo  desired.  The  British  encamped  three  Corps  in  the 
rear  of  the  Travanoore  lines,  and  declared  that  any  attack  upon 
them,  would  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war: 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  HoUond,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  intimated 
to  the  Biyah  of  Travancore^  that  if  he  were  the  a^ressive  party,  the 
British  would  afford  him  no  assistance. 

The  Dutch  now  consulted  with  the  Travanoore  authorities,  on  the 
best  means  of  either  keeping  the  Mysore  army  at  bay,  or  of  involving 
the  British  in  Ihe  coming  struggle :  so  a  sale,  which  had  been  talked 
about  for  the  previous  two  years,  was  at  once  carried  into  effect,  and 
in  August,  Cranganore  and  Ayacotta  became  Travancore  property.  At 
first  the  sale  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Government  of  Madras,  as 
well  as  by  Lord  Comwaliis  the  Governor-General,  as  it  was  believed 
these  places  were  situated  within  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  but  it  was  proved,  that  the  lands  had  been  taken  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  consequently  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Europeans  nearly  3  centuries,  during  which  period  neither 
rent  nor  tax  had  been  levied  on  them  by  any  native  power. 

In  October,  Tippoo*s  army  was  encamped  near  Paulghaut,  in  De- 
comber  the  Travancore  lines  were  attacked  as  has  been  described, 
(p.  53.)  and  immediately  subsequently  Cranganore  also  fell,  it  having 
been  evacuated  on  the  previous  night  Tippoo's  General,  Lally  com- 
pleted its  demolition,  which  the  English  pioneers  had  commenced, 
previous  to  evacuating  it.  The  next  year  Tippoo's  troops  were  again 
driven  away,  but  whilst  in  the  Cranganore  territory,  they  committed 
terrible  devastations. 

The  Dutch  had  now  discovered  the  insecurity  of  alliances  with  the 
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Mysoreans,  they  bad  aeeia  the  Portuguese  spurned,  and  their  territory 
annexed  by  Hyder,  as  the  only  thanks  given  them  for  their  assistaace 
in  1762.  They  had  perceived  the  French  insulted,  because  their 
troops  were  not  more  in  numbers :  and  they  had  personally  been 
received  Trith  supercilious  arrogance,  when  they  really  attempted  to 
join  with  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  True,  their  own  deeds  will  not  bear 
much  scrutiny,  but  they  were  a  Mercantile  body,  whose  objects  wwe 
peaceful  trade,  not  devastating  wars,  they  consequently  invariably 
joined  the  strongest  party,  or  whichever  tliey  believed  would  best 
forward  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  When  war  with  Tippoo  was 
imminent,  they  had  just  had  a  misunderstanding  with  that  Prince, 
whilst  the  rising  power  of  the  British  was  evident  to  the  most  super- 
Qcial  observer*  They  offered  the  Bengal  Government  to  join  thdr 
forces  to  those  of  the  English,  an  offer  politely,  but  decidedly  declin- 
ed. They  then  furnished  Travancore  with  artillery  men  and  canaoni 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Ihe  lines. 

Van  Angelbeck  in  his  Memorial,  enters  slightly  into  the  British 
contract  of  1790  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  when  the  former  placed 
the  latter  in  sovereignty  of  certain  lands,  external  to  the  Travancote 
lines,  of  which  the  Mysoreans  had  previously  dispossessed  him.  He 
observes,  that  when  those  transactions  were  nearly  completed,  the  Qo- 
vernment  of  Madras,  gave  the  Cochin  Council  notice  respecting  them, 
in  a  letter  dated  June  Ist,  1790,  and  requested  to  know  what  engage- 
ments existed,  between  the  Bigah  and  the  Dutch,  as  they  hoped  to 
avoid  doing  anything,  which  might  subsequently  interfere^  with  the 
good  understanding  that  existed  between  the  two  Companies.  Mr. 
George Powney  had  been  directed  toascertain  these  particulars,  and  the 
Madras  Government,  trusted  that  the  Cochin  Council  would  assist  him. 

Van  Angelbeck  states,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable,  to  let 
Mr.  Powney  know  what  their  engagements  with  the  Cochin  Bajah 
really  were,  but  the  following  article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty, 
which  he,  (Mr.  Powney,)  signed  with  the  Codun  Rajah. 

*  April  26th,  1790,  Colonel  James  Hartley,  arrived  in  Coohin,  as  Commimrioner, 
from  the  British  to  the  Dutch,  he  remained  until  September  lat,  when  he  left 
in  the  Beagle^  a  12  gun  Teasel.  Dutch  Commissioners  Cellarius,  and  Eversdydc 
left  Cochin,  as  Agents  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  on  August  12th  and  retum* 
ed  on  September  ith. 
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'*  That  owing  to  a  treaty  which  exists  between  the  Dutch  Com- 
<*  pany,  and  Rama  Wurmah  Rajah  of  Cochin,  the  Qovemor  in 
^  Conndl  of  Madras,  not  wishing  to  enter  into  any  engagements, 
''  which  might  be  detrimental  to  ezistiiig  arrangements,  between 
"  th<)8e  partiesw  It  u  resolved,  that  Rama  Wurmah  shall  become 
**  tributary  to  the  English  East  India  Company,  only  in  respect  to 
**  such  districts  or  places,  as  are  above  enumerated,  and  are  at  pre- 
"  sent  in  the  possession  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  with  which  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  have  no  concern.  For  those  lands,  the  said 
Riyah  shall  pay  tribute  to  the  EngUsh  East  India  Company." 
Yan  Angelbeck,  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  jealous  as  his  pre- 
decessor, of  EngUsh  interference,  and  warns  his  successor,  to  be 
careful  not  to  permit  them  to  intermeddle  in  the  afGurs  of  the 
CochiD  Rajah's  lands,  which  remained  under  Dutch  protection,  '^for,'^ 
he  continued,  "  if  they  are  allowed  to  insert  their  little  finger  in  the 
'*  affidrs  of  these  regions',  they  will  not  rest  until  they  have  managed 
*'  to  thrust  in  the  whole  arm." 

Many  instances  be  says  he  could  adduce,  of  the  British  having 
interfered,  the  most  glaring  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Duncan  the 
Elijah  Commissioner,  requested  to  see  the  original  agreement,  made 
between  Mr.  Powney  and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  respecting  the  land 
b^ond  the  Travancore  lines,  as  well  as  that  which  was  entered  into  > 
between  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Cochin  Rajah.  The  Rajah  replied,  he 
had  no  objection  to  produce  them,  but  the  Dutch  Qovemor's 
ocmseat  must  be  first  obtained.  The  next  morning,  a  box  was 
brought  locked  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  he  was  informed,  that  in  it 
were  the  treaties,  and  that  Van  Angelbeck  held  the  key  of  the  box. 
Mr.  Duncan  was  much  vexed  at  this  proceeding,  but  passed  it  off 
by  sarcastically  remarking,  ''Well,  Sir,  the  Rajah  [daces  much 
^  confidence  in  your  great  kindness,  but  it  occurs  to  me,  that  he  in 
"this  instance  misuses  it,  by  forcing  upon  you  the  trouble  of 
^  unlocking  a  box." 

In  August  1792,  Qovemor  Yan  Angelbeck  appUed  to  Colonel 
Hartley  at  Chetwye  for  assistance,  who  informed  him  that  he  would 
comply  with  his  request  as  early  as  possible,  but  the  expenses  of 
the  troops  must  be  borne  by  the  Dutch.  Van  Angelbeck  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  only  required  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  and 
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another  of  SepoyB,  stationed  near  Cranganore  to  cover  the  Ooast : 
and  although  it  was  tme  their  immediate  presence  would  be  for  the 
protection  of  Cochin,  stLQ  this  would  tend  towards  the  security  of 
the  English  possessions,  and  it  was  therefore  reasonable  that  each 
Company  should  bear  its  own  expenses.  Colonel  Hartley  again 
wrote  to  say  that  the  troops  had  been  sent  in  accordance  to  the 
Dutch  requisition,  and  therefore  if  they  remained,  they  must  bear 
the  whole  of  the  expenses :  to  this  no  answer  was  retomed. 
Van  Angelbeck  observes  to  his  successor,  that  Colonel  Hartley  was 
unable  to  decide  any  such  question,  and  should  the  Bombay  Qovem- 
ment  demand  the  expenses,  he  advised  him  to  employ  the  same  line 
of  argument,  and  if  unsuccessful,  to  gain  time  by  stating  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  both  him  (Van  Angelbeck)  and  Batavia. 

Van  Angelbeck  observes,  that  the  greatest  causes  of  dissenoon 
they  have  experienced,  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  the  Christians,  more  especially  respecting  the  inland  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Syrians  or  St.  Thomas's  Christians,  whom  he  says 
are  termed  Moplahs,  were  not  imder  their  protection,  but  the  Moon- 
doocars  or  Roman  Catholics,  including  the  Latin.  Converts,  were  so. 

The  Roman  Catholics  he  observes,  had  baptized  vast  numbers  of 
H^then  vagabonds,  who  had  consented  to  this  course  to  escape  the 
punishments  which  their  crimes  deserved,  consequently  there  was 
much  justice  in  the  Rcgah's  complaints.  The  extent  to  which  each 
Qovemor  could  interfere  depended  very  much  upon  his  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  Riyah.  A  fertile  source  of  complaint  was  killing 
cows,  which  the  Native  Government  frequently  protested  against. 
This  Van  Angelbeck  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  check,  but  ob- 
serves, eveiy  nation  and  religion,  must  be  governed  by  their  own 
customs  and  laws.  In  disputes  with  the  Rajah,  he  advised  Van 
Spall  to  give  him  immediate  redress,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording 
justice,  and  without  delay  to  comply  with  his  demands  whenever 
they  were  reasonable :  and  that  nothing  should  be  demanded  from 
him,  unless  a  sufficient  Military  force  were  at  hand  to  back  all  just 
requests. 

Van  Angelbeck  draws  especial  attention,  to  the  annexing  policy  of 
the  Rigah  of  Travancore,  whom  he  observes,  without  doubt  was  try- 
ing to  filch  away  their  possessions  in  Quilon.    The  following  is  a 
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fsiiTnmary  of  his  observations.  Tlie  Rajah  and  his  Itfinistera,  were 
continually  oppressing  the  inland  Christians,  who  were  under  theit 
protection,  and  sobib  who  had  tivken  refuge  in  Quilon  were  even  not 
safe.  The  inhabitants  of  Quilon  liad  been  from  1663,  the  Company's 
subjects,  and  were  governed  without  the  least  interference  of  the  Rajah 
of  Travancorc,  whose  subjects  they  had  never  been,  as  after  the  Ra- 
jah of  Quilon  died,  they  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Signatty,  or 
Chief  of  Culli-Quilon. 

At  first  the  Rajah  of  Travancorc  claimed  from  the  fishermen, 
10  chuckrams,  fa  small  coin  28^  to  a  rupee,)  and  3  fish  annually, 
not  because  they  were  subjects  of  the  Signatty,  but  because  they  ex- 
tended their  fishing  excursions  opposite  his  territory.  Whilst  any 
of  them  who  were  married  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Moon- 
<lacara,  situated  in  the  Travancorc  limits,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fee 
of  ten  chuckrams. 

After  Travancore  annexed  the  Culli-Quilon  territory,  the  fisher- 
men paid  30  chuckrams  annually  for  every  large  net,  and  15  for  each 
small  one,  and  tliis  was  the  origin  of  the  so«called  poll-tax.  Dutcb 
officials  collected  it,  whilst  the  Travancorc  officials  had  to  apply  to 
them  for  the  amounts.  By  degrees  the  Travancorc  revenue  officers 
comiaenced  interfering  within  the  limits  of  Dutch  Quilon,  and  tho* 
Commandant  there,  JTowV,  was  of  that  lazy  temperament,  that  ho 
took  HO  notice,  and  thus  the  inliabitants  became  partially  governed 
by  Travancorc  people. 

Subsequently  much  trouble  was  occasioned  in  wresting  Quilon  from 
Travancorc,  but  it  was  finally  settled  in  1788.  A  conference  was 
held  in  October  of  that  year,  at  Mavillicurray,  when  the  Rajah  ob- 
served, many  of  his  subjects  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Quilon, 
and  were  he  to  give  them  up,  he  should  be  a  pecuniary  loser  :  it  wa-n 
promised,  they  should  be  turned  out,  and  it  was  agreed  : 

Lst — That  the  remaining  inhabitants,  shall  submit  to  no  increase 
of  the  obligations  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject. 

2nd. — That  the  taxes  will  be  collected  by  Dutch  officials,  who  shall 
pay  the  amount  into  the  Rajahs  treasury. 

3rd. — That  the  Rajah's  officials  shall  interfere  no  more,  in  the  af- 
f  nirs  of  Dutch  Qmlon. 

Tlie  limits  of  the  Dutch  town  still  exist,  and  it  is  natural  to  a3k* 

w 
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howy  and  when,  did  TraiHtneore  obtain  Quihnf    Certainly  thej 
now  in  possession  of  it 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  diverge  a  little  from  Datch,  to  present 
history.  A  person  of  high  rank  in  the  Travancore  State,  latdy  sug- 
gested that  the  British  Qovemment  should  make  over  to  Travancorey 
^I^gicherry  close  to  Quilon,  and  Anjengo  a  few  miles  to  its  sooth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  is  proposed  for  the  people's  benefit,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling. 

It  might  be  good  policy  to  follow  Moeni  advice,  and  consoli* 
date  scattered  possessions,  were  the  British  in  the  same  relationship 
to  Travancore  as  were  the  Dutch,  bat  isolated  spots  along  1^  coast 
may  again  be  some  day  required.  TVavancore  can  have  no  claim 
upon  Tangicheny,  first  Portuguese,  subsequently  Dutch,  and  now 
British,  it  was  in  European  hands  before  TravanoM^  forces  ever 
crossed  the  Quilon  river,  or  annexed  the  territories  of  Quilon  and 
Culli-Quilon.  In  1809,  Tangicherry  was  useful  to  the  British, 
here  troops  were  landed  during  the  Nair  riots,  not  to  be  met  by  a 
hostile,  but  by  a  serviceable,  willing;  and  Christian  British  popohi- 
tion. 

Van  Angelbeck  concluded  his  memorial,  by  adverting  to  the  mi- 
merical  strength,  and  duties  of  the  soldiery  to  be  maintained  in 
Cochin.  He  remarked  upon  the  resolutions  in  February  and  Sep- 
tember 17^5,  to  reduce  the  Qarrison  to  600  men,  which  he  considered 
impolitic,  as  the  French  might  interfere,  nevertheless,  if  sudi  a  course 
should  be  directed  by  the  Supreme  Qovermnent,  he  advised  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  kept  up,  viz.,  550  Infantry,  50  Artilleiymen ;  the  fonner 
to  consist  of  2  Companies  of  Europeans,  1  Company  di  East  Indians, 
and  1  Company  of  Sepoys^  and  the  Artillery  to  be  formed  of  30 
Europeans,  and  20  Natives^  He  conduded  by  dividing  them  into 
the  proportion  of  officers  and  men  he  deemed  sufficient  for  a  Com- 
pany,  and  in  this  d^»il  demonstrated,  that  every  soldier  would  have 
8  hours  sentry  duty  daily,  which  he  pithily  remarked  ^  was  as  much 
^  work  as  he  supposed  could  be  obtained  out  of  them."  Hisarrange- 
ment  left  63  Europeans,  14  East  Indians^  and  14  Sqpoys  for  the 
"sick  report,  absence,  atid  irregular  duties. 

Owing  to  QovemcMT  Van  Spall  having  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war 
by  the  British,  he  left  no  memorial  of  his  rule,  for  the  use  of  his 
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anecessors.  During  the  period  of  Iiis  tenure  of  office^  but  few 
stirring  events  occurred  in  Oochiny  still  evidently  a  great  struggle, 
not  only  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  but  also  in  Europe,  was  impending 
over  the  DuteL 

On  Janoaiy  8th,  1795,  the  French  Republican  Army  crossed  the 
Waal  in  force,  and  the  Stadtholder  fled  to  England*  It  is  needless 
to  detail  the  well  known  events  of  European  history,  the  Repub' 
licans  were  received  as  deliverers,  and  Jacobinism  spread  :  whilst  to 
crown  the  Dutch  disasters,  their  fleet  in  the  Tezel,  was  captured  by 
a  bo4y  of  French  Cavalry  1 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  England,  from  whence  on  March  3rd, 
1795,  directions  were  transmitted  from  the  India  House,  to  seise 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  well  as  to  retain  them  for  their 
leigidmale  Sovereign.  The  following  proclamation  was  enclosed, 
signed  by  the  Stadtholder,  at  Eew,  February  7tii,  of  the  same  y^^  ; 
and  addressed  to  all  Qovemors,  and  Commandants  of  stations, — ^  We 
<«  have  thou^t  it  necessary  to  write  to  you,  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
^  jesly's  tox>ops  shall  be  admitted,  and  take  possession  of  the  forts 
''  in  omr  Colonies,  and  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  troops, 
**  of  a  kingdom  in  friendship,  and  alliance,  with  their  High  Mighti? 
**  nesses^  in  case  the  Colonies  should  be  summoned  by  the  French." 

A  short  time  previously  to  tins,  private  information  had  been 
received,  that  Mr.  Van  Spall,  the  Qovemor  of  Cochin,  was  laying 
Id  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  a  siege,  which  be 
anticipated  from  the  British,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  the  Cochin 
Bajah,  for  assistanca  The  Engliak  Commissioners,  wrote  to  the 
Sajah,  stating  that  they  had  received  thia  intelligence,  and  warned 
liim  to  give  the  Dutch  no  assistance,  but  od  the  contrary  to  impede 
them  in  every  way  in  his  power.  This  course  he  faithfully  pro- 
mised to  pursue,  as  being  tributary  to  the  British* 

On  July  23rd,  Major  Fetrie  marched  from  Calicut  to  the  frontiers 
i>i  the  Dutch  settiement,  in  command  of  the  two  flank  Companies, 
of  H.  M.  77th  B^ment,  and  a  battalion  of  Native  Lifantry. 
He  was  ordered  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  peaceable  entrance,  in  which 
cuae,  the  Qovemor  and  Council,  were  not  to  be  molested,  and  all 
private  property,  and  the  rights  of  individuals  were  to  be  left  ua- 
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altered,  the  British  troops  merely  remidning  to  det^  the*  Freaclr 
from  landing.  But,  in  ccue  admission  were  refused,  Major  Petrie 
was  directed  to  watch  the  place,  and  await  the  arnval  of  a  eieg^ 
train,  when  he  was  to  storm  the  town,  giving  no  prize  money,  but 
seizing  the  stores  for  Government  use.  Negotiations  proved  useless, 
as  the  Governor  refused  to  admit  the  British  troops. 

Mr,  Stevens,  the  Senior  Civilian  on  the  Coast,  thought  that  possi- 
bly some  misconception  might  have  arisen,  between  Major  Petriei 
and  Governor  Van  Spall ;  and  therefore  went  personally  to  Cochin^ 
and  in  conjunction  with  Major  Petrie,  lield  a  conference  witii  the 
Governor,  on  the  night  of  Setember  Ml  The  ktter,  at  onoe  agreed 
to  deliver  up  the  fort  peaceably,  but  stipulated,  that  he  must  firstf 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  his  Council.  On  the  following  day,  he  is 
said  to  have  prevaricated,  and  consequently  negotiations  weie  sus- 
pended. This  did  not  materially  delay  the  final  downfall  of  the 
place,  as  on  September  10th,  a  reinforcement  left  Tellicherry,  to  join 
Major  Petrie,  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  the  77th  Begiment,  the 
5th  N.  I.,  1  Company  of  Artillery  with  6  six  pounder  field-pieces,  6 
eighteen  jxrander  battering  cannon,  6  twelve  pounder  iron  giuis^  two 
8  inch  mortars,  with  tumbrils,  provisions^  &c  The  whole  of  this 
was  safely  landed,  about  one  mile  to  the  South  of  Cochin. 

On  the  night  of  October  19th,  finding  negotiations  uselegg,  a  ahelT 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  eight  inch  mortars,  which  alighted  upon 
the  Commandant's  house.  ^  It  now  became  apparent,  that  force 
would  be  employed,  and  the  Governor  well  aware,  that  Cochin  was 
not  in  a  poation  to  resist  on  attack,  re-opened  negotiations.  But 
Major  Petrie,  feelii^  that  the  time  for  treating  the  Dutch  Ganison 
as  allies  was  passed,  now  viewed  them  as  enemies :  and  aware  of 
his  strength,  accepted  Mr.  Van  Spall's  propositions,  after  first  modi* 
fying  them,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  Preliminary  Artide», 
which  are  taken  from  the  original  documentsw 

Propositions  in  Dutch.  Answers  in  French. 

The  Govenior  in  Council  of  The  Garrison  of  Cochin  will  be 
Cochin,  prqx>ses  to  Major  Petrie,    prisoners,  and  the  Fort  given  over 

^^^'*'*'*™*  ■»!  !■■■  _  ,_  ^  IIIWIIII  _  __J  ----■■IMIl    ""■- 

*  The  Military  report  respecting  the  capture  of  Cochin  is  at  preeent  not  to 
be  discovered.  MilU,  in  hia  "Histoiy  of  British  India/'  states  it  was  taken  af» 
ter  **  a  great  rcostanoe."  See  Vol.  VI.  page  Q9. 
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of  the  77tli  Hagiment,  and  Oom- 
luaiuling  the  Detachments,  of  the 
E^iug^s,  and  'East  India  Coinpany^s 
troop8f  to  surrender  this  plaoe,  on 
tfa^  20th  of  this  month,  and  re- 
quests at  the  same  time,  that  all 
hostilities  may  cease. 

Article  1st. 


to  hts  great  Britanuic  Majestv, 
to-morrow  noon,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
at  which  time,  the  Bay-gate,  and 
the  New-gate,  shall  lie  delivered 
over  to  such  detachments,  as  Major 
Petiie  will  order  to  take  possession 
of  them. 

Article  1st. 


The  Officers  of  the  Garrison,  and        Tlie  Gamson  will  march  out  as 
the  Military,  that  have  defeuded    requested,  and  lay  down  their  arms 
Cochin,  will  with  all  the  honours    on  the  Esplanade,  when  they  must 
of  war,  march  out  from  the  Bay-    return  bock,  as  prisonei's  of  war. 
gate,  together  with  their  arms,  bag-  ^ 

gage,  flying  colours,  beating  of 
drums,  and  lighted  matches,  as 
also  two  cannon,  with  their  ap- 
purtenances. 

Article  2nd.  Article  2nd. 

All  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  which  Cannot  be  granted  ;  about  the 

are  of  the  (lamson  of  C'Ochin,  will  Garrison,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  as 

with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  be  the  Commauder-hi-Chief  may  deem, 

transpoi'ted  either  to  Batavia,orCey-  proper. 
Ion,  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Government,  m  English  vessels. 


Article  3rd. 


Article  3rd. 


,  The  said  Officers,  and  Soldiers,        Allowed,  excepting  with  respect 
will  take  with  them  all  their  effects,    to 'slaves,  ek  name  unknown  in  th^ 
without  then*  being  liable  to  any    British  dominions, 
search.  Their  servants,  and  slaves : 
whilst  those  that  are  married,  will 
Hkewiae  be  at  liberty,  to  take  their 
iiamilies  with  them. 


Article  4tr. 


Article  4tii. 


The  Governor,  the  Members  of  All  private  property  will  bo 
Ckmncil,  and  all  the  servants  of  sacred. 
Police,  and  Trade,  Churchmen, 
3lilitary  and  Naval,  and  other 
servants,  in  the  pay  of  the  Dutch 
Company,  as  also  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Cochin,  either  Europeans, 
or  Natives,  will  be  at  liberty  to 

hold  their  persons,  and  i)ropei*ty,  ' 

moveable  and  immoveable,  mer- 
chandize and  other  effects,  without 
being  therein  molested,  or  obstruct-    . 
ed^  on  any  accoimt  whatsoever. 
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AftTICLB  BTBL 


Among  the   foregoing,  is  also        A  reasonable  time  will  beallow* 
understood,  regarding  the  liberty    ed  him,  to  settle  his  affiaiirs,  otit  he 
of  the  Factor,  and  Resident   of    must  be  considered  as  a  prisoner 
Porca,  J.  A.  Scheits,  who  is  now    of  war. 
employed   here,  in  keeping   the 
Company's  mercantile  books,  and 
he  must  be  allowed  to  return  to 
his  station,  to  resume  his  office. 


Article  6th. 


Article  6th. 


The  Qovemor,  the  Members  of  This  is  replied  to,  in  the  2nd 
Coimcil,  and  all  the  servants  of  Article. 
Police,  and  trade,  the  Churchmen, 
and  further  servants  in  pay,  will 
be  at  liberty  to  take  their  families, 
male,  and  remale,  slaves,  and  also 
tiieir  possessions,  either  to  Bata- 
via,  or  Columbo,  and  they  will  be 
granted  thereto,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Qovemment,  the  nece^- 
^ary  ships^  and  transports. 


Article  7th. 

The  fimds  belonging  to  the  Or- 
phan College,  and  the  Poor  House, 
will  not  be  confiscated,  or  seized 
npon,  they  being  money  of  Or- 
phans and  the  poor. 

Article  8th. 

All  Officei'S,  and  servants,  Civ|l 
and  Political,  of  the  Company,  who 
may  wish  to  remain  at  tnis  place, 
as  private  individualSpShall  be  grant- 
ed the  protectionof  the  British  ^ag. 

Article  9th. 


Article  7th. 

The  fbnds  mentioned  in  this  ar- 
ticle, will  belong  to  his  great  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  in  so  fiir  that  he 
will  appoint  persons  over  them, 
for  their  management. 

Articlb  8th. 

Airthe  Inhabitants,  whoarewilU 
ing  to  remain,  and  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  great  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  will  in  every  respectj 
be  treated  as  British  soojects. 

Article  9th. 


All  mercantile  articles,  ammu-        Eveiything  mentioned  in  this 
nitions,  artillery,  goods,  arms,  pro-    article,  will  be  faithfully  delivered 
visions,  and  other  articles,  which    over  to  such  persons,  as  M^or  Pe- 
belong  to  the  Company,  and  are    trie  will  appoint  hereafter,  to  dis- 
found  at  this  place,  will  faithfully    pose  thereabout,  agreeably  to  the 
be  made  over,  according  to  a  spe-    direction  of   hiB  great  Britaniiio 
cific  statement,  to  the  Uommissa-    Majesty, 
ries  that  will  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  the  specified  list, 
will  in  duplicate,  be  duly  delivered 
to  Major  retrie. 


CAPITULATION  OF  COCUl^.  IC? 

Abxiclb  lOtH.  Article  10th. 

Tbe  foitificaiioiiB,  the  Govern-  Regarding  the  Fort  of  Cochin, 
ment  House,  all  Magazines,  and  and  all  other  public  buildings,  they 
other  public  buildings,  belonging  will  be  disposed  of,  as  the  Corn- 
to  the  Company,  wiU  be  kept  as  mander-in-Chief,  or  the  Command- 
they  are  at  present,  and  not  be  ing  Officer,  will  think  proper  at 
demolished.  the  time. 

Abticlb  11th.  Article  11th. 

The  free  exercise  of  the  reform-       Allowed, 
ed  religion,  as  usual  in  the  Dutch 
Chnrch,  where  Divine  Service  is 
performed,  wiU  be  permitted. 

Articlr  12th.  Article  12th. 

The  Convent  at  Verapoly,  and        The  British  Government,  every 
all  other  Romish  Churches,  as  also    where,  protects  religious  exercises. 
the  Heathen  Temples,  will  receive 
the  protection,  that   they   have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  under  the  Dutch 
Company. 

Articlb  13th.  Articlb  ISra 

All  Topeaesy  (half  castes,)  and  Answered,  in  the  4th  and  8th 
Inland  Christians,  as  also  the  articles. 
Banians,  Silversmiths,  Painters, 
Washers,  and  Shoemakers,  who 
are  subjects,  and  vassals  of  the 
Dutch  Company,  will  retain  their 
pnyperty,  and  also  all  privileges, 
aoaprotections,  which  they  always 
had  enjoyed,  of  the  said  Company. 

Article  14tb.  Article  14th. 

AH  Docnmetits,  Charters.  Reso-  All  Public  Documents,  and  Pa- 

lutions,  and  other  papers,  belonging  pers,  must  be  deliverea  over  to 

to  this  Government,  will  without  persons,  appointod  to  receive  them, 

any  search  being  made  of  them,  but  Mr.  Van  Spall  will  have  au- 

be  delivered  over  to  the  Governor,  thenticated   vouchers,    of    those 

Mr.  Van  Sp^  in  order  to  be  car-  which  may  in  an^  way  concern 

ried  with  him,  whei-ever  he  may  himself,  during  his  management 

be  removed  to.  of  Cochin. 

Article  ISona.  Article  15th. 

Ko  one  will  occupy  the  Govern-       Answered,  in  the  2nd  Article* 
ment  House,  during  (his)  Mr.  Van 
Bpall's  stay  at  Cochin,  but  he  will 
remain  in  it,  tmmolested. 


j  66  capitulation  of  coohix. 

Article  IOth.  Article  16th. 

In  case  of  any  English  Deserters,        All  Deserters,  will  abaoliitely  be 
being  found  in  the  Garrison  of    given  over. 
Cochin,  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Article  17th.  Article  17th. 

All  Public  Papers,  Notorial,  or  Answered,  in  the  14th  Article. 
Secretariat  deeds,  which  may  in 
the  least,  be  to  the  security  of  the 
possessions,  belonging  to  the  Inha- 
bitants of  this  place,  will  be  re- 
spected and  preserved,  in  the  hands 
of  those,  who  hold  that  Office,  in 
order  to  be  made  use  of,  whenever 
required. 

Article  18th.  Article  18th. 

The  Auctioneer  of  the  Town,  the        All  inhabitants,  who  remain  in 
Sequester,  and  the  Curator,  (Trus-    Cochin,  will  be  subject  to  British 
tees),  will  be  supported,  in  the  re-    Laws, 
coveting  of  all  outstanding  money, 
and  be  therein  protected,  by  the 
usual  Officers  of  Justice. 

Article  19th.  Article  19th. 

After  this  capitulation  shall  have        The  Gates  of  the  Fort  of  Cochin, 
been  signed,  the  New-gate  shall  be    will  be  taken  possession  of,  by  a 
made  over  to  an  English  Detach-    Detachment  of  British  troops,  to- 
ment,  of  50  men,  to  which  an  equal    morrow  noon,  at  12  o'clock.     The 
number  of  Dutch  Soldiei-s,  shall  be    Garrison  will  be  lodged,  as  oonv&- 
added,  to  whom  it  will  be  charg-    niently  as  the  circumstances  will 
ed  that    no    Dutch  Soldier  may    allow,  until  it  can  be  disposed  oC^ 
go  out,  and  no  English  one  may    thereabout,  agi'eeably  to  the  second 
rush  in,  and  the  next  day  all  the    Article.    The  Officers  may  retain 
sates  will  be  taken  possession  of    their  swords, 
by  the  English  troops,  and  the 
uari'ison  of  Cochin  will  retire  to 
a  certain  place,  and  remain  thei-e 
until  their  departure  for  Batavia, 
or  Ceylon,  laying  down  their  arms, 
as  usual,  with  the  exception  of 
the  officers   commanding   them, 
who  will  I'etain  their  swords. 

Article  20th.  Article  20th. 

All  seiTants  of  the  Company,  Major  Petrie  is  of  opinion,  tfcat 

the  Police,  Military,  Navy,  and  he  has  not  the  power  to  eater  into 

others  in  pay,  will  be  supported  such  an  agreement,  on  accoittt  of 

by  the  English  Government,  until  the  Honomble  Company.  The  last 
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they  are  taken  in  English  vessels,    part  of  this  article,  has  been  answer* 
to  the  place  of  their  destination,    ed  in  article  2nd. 
cither  Batavia,  or  Columbo. 

Article  21st.  Article  21st. 

An  sick,  and  wounded,  now  in        Allowed. 
the  Hospital,   are  to  be  treated, 
and  maintained,  by  the  English 
Government. 


The  fulfilment  of  all  the  above        Major  Petrie  consents  to  a  cessa- 

stated  articles,  and  the  manner  of  tion  of  Arms,  until  4  o'clock  in 

capitulation  agreed  to,  are  to  be  the  morning,  at  which  time,  Mr. 

faithfully  observed  and  signed  res-  Van  Spall  should  declare,  whether 

pectivdy,    by  Major  Petrie,   the  or  not  he  will  accept  the  afore- 

Governor  Van  Spall,  and  the  Coun-  mentioned  articles  of  capitulation, 

oil  of  this  place.  11  30  p.m.  19th  October,  1795. 
19th  October,  1795.  (Signed)  G.   PETRIE, 

(Signed)  J.  L.  VAN  SPALL,  Major,  77th  Regiment, 

(    „     )  P.  J.  DeCAN,  Chmnnandinq. 

(    „     )  L  A.  CELLARIUS,  ^ 

(    „     )  I.  H.  SCHEIDS, 

(    „     )  A.  LUNEL, 

(    „     )  C.  VAN  SPALL. 

No  succours  could  bo  expected,  and  the  Dutch  Garrison  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  agree  to  the  above  terms,  and  surrender  Cochin,  be- 
coming liiereby,  prisonei^s  of  war. 

The  Dutch  Institutions  of  Cochin,  were  copied  from  those  of  Bata- 
via. The  constitution  of  the  Town  Coimcil,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

No  European  whatever  coidd  reside  in  the  place,  or  embark  in 
trade  without  enlisting,  and  covenanting  to  serve  the  Dutch  for  five 
years,  but  on  certain  payments,  lie  was  exempted  from  all  duty, 
except  to  repel  actual  invasion,  or  on  emergent  occasions.  Thus  all 
the  white  inhabitants  were  Military,  and  under  Military  orders,  an 
excellent  plan  for  preventing  their  causing  trouble  to  Government. 

Merchants  carried  on  their  business  very  comfortably,  Captains  of 
ships  were  not  allowed  to  buy  anything  from  the  Natives  directly, 
but  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  Eurojjean  Factors,  who  in  their 
turn  contracted  with  Native  merchants,  for  the  delivery  of  certain 
articles  at  a  given  price,  on  board  ship.  But  the  European  Factor 
being  the  recipient  of  the  money  for  the  goods,  and  the  Native  mer- 

X 
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pliant  being  paid  only  on  tlie  receipt  of  the  artide?  on  boaid  ship;^ 
the  profits  were  made  nitlioiit  much  difficulty,  or  much  outlay. 
Their  greatest  trouble  appears  to  have  been,  in  recdving  imports^ 
snd  when  dealing  with  residents  in  tbe  place; 

Their  laws  were  nonnnflDy  the  saxne  &r  Enropeans  and  Natives^ 
but  in  reality  they  were  very  different,  according  to  the  rdigious 
persuasions  professed  hy  their  doric  subfects^  By  tiie  side  of  the 
warehouse,  or  Cathedral  of  Santa  Cruz  close  to  the  river,  stood  a 
large  gallows,  whilst  another  wa»  perceptible  about  ^  a  mile  distant^ 
on  a  low  Island,  known  to  this  day  as  "Qallows*  Ishmd,''  a  place 
now  only  employed  as  the  receptacle  for  the  corpses  of  paupers.  It 
was  rarely  that  Europeans  were  executed  by  hanging,  \nt  ^Glitary 
executions  by  shooting,  occasionally  took  place. 

Native  Qiristians  were  divided  into  two  parties^  the  Moondoocars 
or  persons  who  wore  wMte  cloths  and  puggeries^  and  Topasses  who 
were  dressed  in  hats  and  drawers,  each  division  beio^  under  a  Cap- 
tain, or  Cbmmandant  who  was  accountable  to  the  Governor  of  Co- 
chin, for  their  conduct 

Moens  states^  that,  ''  on  the  taking  of  Cochin  there  were  many 
-'*^-.Tupauuea  htit,  and  aloiig  the  Coast,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
**  the  Portuguese.  Some  were  slaves  who  had  been  given  their  free- 
"  dom,  others  were  the  offspring  of  native  women,  with  whom  their 
''  masters  had  formed  temporary  allianoea>  After  the  Portuguese 
**  left  the  place,  they  assumed  the  surnames  of  their  maerters.  Prior 
<*  to  1663,  they  bad  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and  a  Cathedral  within 
'*  the  town  of  Cochin.  When  the  Company  took  the  place,  they 
*'  came  imder  their {>rotection,  and  were  allowed  l^e  exercise  of  their 
"  religion.  They  were  placed  under  a  Captain  and  four  Ensigns^ 
"  as  well  as  other  subordinate  ofBcera*'  He  also  states  that  during 
his  tenure  of  office  (from  1771  to  1781),  "  450  of  them,  were  drilled 
''  once  a  month,  to  learn  the  use  of  amuL^ 

If  an  European  killed  a  slave,  whether  by  an  accidental  blow,  or 
otherwise,  he  was  severely  punished,  but  rarely  by  death.  The  law 
laid  down  was,  that  slaves  might  be  corrected  by  thdr  masters,  in 
any  way  short  of  causing  death.  To  ob\date  the  chance  of  an  ex- 
asperated master,  giving  a  fatal  blow,  there  was  an  official,  who 
amongiit  bis  other  duties,  received  complaints  against  slaves,  and  on 
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payment  caaaed  them,  if  males  to  be  beaten  before  their  master's 
door,  if  females  within  his  house. 

Slaves*  were  purchased  in  large  numbers,  no  enquiries  were 
made  respecting  whenoe  they  came,  and  their  lives  are  «aid  to  have 
heesa  as  vicious,  as  their  transactions  were  abominable.  The  practice 
of  slavery  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese. 

As  a  rule  the  slaves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  treated  badly,  but 
when  any  very  grave  offences  were  proved  against  them,  they  were 
unmercifully  punished.  Impalement,  and  more  rarely  the  nail  tor- 
ture, and  thai  by  fire  or  water,  were  en^)loyed. 

Impalement  being  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  of  more  an  eastern  than 
an  European  character,  an  account  of  the  Dutch  method  of  practis- 
ing it,  may  perhaps  be  interesting.  In  olden  times  it  was  a  common 
Malabar  punishment  for  theft 

An  iron  spike  was  thrust  through  the  criminal's  skin,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  where  a  cross  cut  had  been  previously  made  for  its 
insertion  :  then  the  point  of  the  spike  was  guided  by  the  execution- 
er's finger,  so  as  to  bring  it  out  at  the  neck  or  shoulder,  carefully 
avoiding  injuring  any  laige  arteries,  or  vital  organs,  as  such  would 
afford  the  poor  victim  speedy  relief  The  lowest  extremity  of  the 
apike  was  then  made  fast  to  a  wooden  post,  which  was  raised  peipen- 
dicnlarly,  and  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  thus  the  culprit  was  sup- 
ported, partly  by  the  iron  spike  under  his  skin,  and  partly  by  a  small 
bench,  placed  underneath  his  feet,  and  raised  about  ten  inches  from 
the  ground. 

Tortured  by  thirst  but  denied  water,  scorched  by  the  sun  but  de- 
nied shade,  devoured  by  insects  but  refused  any  means  of  keeping 
them  away ;  his  miserable  existence,  terminated  in  a  lingering  death, 
that  in  some  instances  was  protracted  for  three  days.  A  shower  of 
rain  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing,  as  it  caused  the  wound  to 
mortify,  and  death  rapidly  ensued. 

As  the  Dutch  never  broke  criminals  on  the  wheel  in  Ceylon,  it 


*  Bepoit  aaya,  that  the  Church  was  occupied  as  a  slave  godown,  on  special 
emeigencies^  and  ihob  in  the  week  days,  when  the  sacred  edifioe  was  not 
required  for  religious  purposes,  it  was  employed  to  keep  these  un  fortunate 
ereaturas  in,  who  had  usually  been  carried  off  by  the  Moplahs,  and  sold  to  the 
Dutch,  who  shipped  them  to  Ceylon,  Batavia,  the  Cape,  and  ovher  places. 
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apl^ears  probable  that  tliis  horrible  punisliDient  was  also  unknown 
in  Cochin.  The  substitute  for  it,  iro//  says,  was  breaking  their 
thighs  with  an  iron  club. 

There  was  an  Orphanage  for  the  reception  of  illegitimate  diildreii 
and  orphans  of  the  poorer  classes.  TUcy  were  taught  various  trades, 
and  the  boys  when  at  a  suitable  age,  w^re  generally  draughted  into 
the  army,  and  the  girls  respectably  married. 

A  jail  also  existed,  as  well  as  a  Spin-hays,  or  house  of  correction 
for  disorderly  women.  In  the  Diary  of  1790,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing entries,  February  13th,  a  Moor  woman  taken  by  the  Patrols, 
this  day  sentenced  to  be  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  2  years.  March 
20th,  the  Christian  prisoner  Barki  Chowry  was  this  day  tortured 

The  pay  of  the  various  officiab,  was  no  criterion  as  to  their  emo- 
luments, which  were  augmented  by  numerous  perquisites.  Thus  the 
Dutch  Commandant,  or  Governor  of  Malabar,  received  the  follow- 
ing. All  foreign  ships  and  sloops  entering  the  river,*  with  the  Qo- 
vemor's  permission,  either  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  otherwise, 
paid  for  anchorage,  vi2.,  from  1 J  to  2  masts,  rupees  160  to  the  Go* 
vemor,  but  if  from  2  J  to  3  masts,  rupees  200. 

The  Sliawbunder  likewise  received  Rs.  10.  Persons  on  receiving 
leave  to  build  a  Bombara,  or  Dow,  paid  rupees  100  to  the  Governor, 
rupees  50  to  the  Second  in  Council,  and  rupees  25  to  the  Shaw- 
bunder. 

On  the  sale  of  all  private  Merchandize,  1  per  cent  went  to  the 
Governor,  who  also  received  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  timber 
exported,  1  per  cent  on  tliat  of  all  coprah,  1  rupee  for  every 
thousand  cocoanuts,  the  same  on  every  bale  (consisting  of  80  pieces) 
of  Colechi  cloth,  one  fanam  on  every  choadna  (16  quarts)  of  cocoanut 
oil,  i  rupees  on  every  last  of  nelly  (paddy),  and  8  rupees  on 
each  last  of  rice. 

A  Bombara  or  Dow  leaving  Cochin,  paid  rupees  44  to  the  Go- 
vernor for  its  passport;  a  shibar,  botilla,  or  pattimar,  of  one  mast 
rupees  11;  and  a  maldive  rupees  10.  On  issuing  passports  to 
country  crafts,  ships,  and  sloops,  the  following  fees  were  paid ;  for 
vessels  of  ^b  candies  rupees  10,  to  the  Governor:  of  40  candies 
rupees  12:    of  60  candies  rupees  14:    of  80  candies    rupees  16: 

*'  Dutch,  Oovemment  Records,    M.SS. 
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of  100  candies  rupeea  18:  and  for  every  additional  candy,  the 
Secretary  received  rupees  2.  A  munchew,  and  other  small  vessels 
paid  £rom  rupees  3  to  3}  :  the  endorsement  of  a  passport  was  ru- 
pees 3 :  pattimars  and  dhonies  bringing  letters^  or  passengers^  requir-< 
ed  no  passport. 

In  1785,  Van  Angelbeck^  the  Grovemor  of  Cochin,  complained  to 
the  Rajah,  that  his  Ragiadoor  was  claiming  fees  from  a  vessel  that 
wintered  in  the  river,  near  the  Moor  bazaar.  The  Bajah  replied, 
that  in  the  agreement  of  1772,  the  right  of  levying  fees,  upon  vessels 
anchoring  within  his  limits,  certainly  was  omitted,  but  such  had  been 
a  mere  oversight^  as  it  was  a  weU  known,  and  old  established  custom. 
That  he  always  had,  and  always  should  levy  them  as  follows,  viz :  A 
ship  rupees  150  :  a  Bombora  or  FaUo,  rupees  40  :  aLurge  Almeida,  ru- 
pees 12 ;  a  small  one,  rupees  8.  Should  the  vessel  belong  to  a  foreign 
merchant,  and  he  desired  to  winter  in  the  Eajah*s  territories,  the 
Captain  had  to  give  in  addition,  a  piece  of  cloth  worth  rupees  25  for 
every  ship  :  a  piece  of  taffety  worth  nipees  12  for  every  Bombara  or 
Falla:  whilst  the  Captains  of  Almeidas  and  other  small  vessels,  had 
to  present  offerings  in  accordance  with  their  size. 

Every  one  had  a  certain  percentage  of  whatever  passed  through 
his  hands,  from  the  Cashier,  to  the  Auctioneer,  always  paid  by  the 
person  who  received  anything  from  the  Company,  or  paid  anything 
to  it  Persons  bringing  Slaves,  paid  so  much  a  head  for  their  certi^ 
ficates  to  the  Secretary.  Fishermen  gave  eight  pounds  of  fish  daily. 
The  owners  of  country  vessels  with  gram,  or  provi^iions,  a  branch  of 
100  betel  leaves,  and  two  rolls  of  jaggeiy  sugar,  and  so  on. 

The  €k>vemor  was  of  course  a  great  personage,  and  was  always  re* 
ceived  with  much  State.  As  late  as  1775,  it  was  usual  for  the  con- 
gregation in  the  churches,  to  stand  up  on  his  entrance,  no  matter  at 
what  period  of  the  service  it  occurred.  All  carriages  were  drawn  up 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  pedestrians  stopped  when  he  passed, 
whilst  the  same  marks  of  attention,  were  paid  to  his  wife  and  family. 
Forbes  mentions  having  occasionally  resided  in  Cochin  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Dutch  rule,  and 
states,  that,  ^4t  was  a  great  place  for  trade,  and  presented  a  striking 
"  contrast  to  Qoa;  a  harbour  filled  with  ships,  streets  crowded  with 
"  merchants,  and  warehouses  stored  with  goods  from  every  part  of 
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*'  Asia,  and  Europe ;  marked  the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the 
^  wealth  of  the  inhabitants." 

He  subsequently  adds,  that  he  '^  always  received  the  kindest  atten-^ 
^  tion  from  the  Governor,  and  the  principal  inhabitants^  whose 
*'  tables  were  furnished  with  hospitality,  and  graced  with  politeness^ 
'^  their  houses  and  gardens  displayed  the  national  cleanliness,  and 
*'  neatness." 

At  the  Qovemor*8  house,  ^  three  female  slaves,  neatly  dressed, 
^  attended  each  of  the  guests,  before  the  dinner  was  put  on  the 
^'  table ;  one  of  them  held  a  silver  basin  decked  with  flowers 
^  to  contoui  the  water,  which  another  poured  upon  his  hands  from  a 
^  silver  vase,  and  a  third  offered  a  clean  napkin  on  a  salver.  At 
^  the  English  tables,  two  servants  attended  after  dinner,  with  a 
*^  gindy,  or  cover  of  silver,  on  white  copper,  the  former  was  adorned 
*'  with  fresh  coloured  flowers,  stuck  in  a  perforated  cover,  to  conceal 
**  the  water  which  was  poured  from  the  latter,  over  the  hands  ol 
"  each  guest" 

The  taxes  in  Cochin  were  numerous,  but  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  place.  All  vessels  passing  along  the  backwater,  paid 
taxes  at  Cochin,  Palliport,  Cranganore,  Paponetty,  and  Qnilon : 
whilst  tolls  were  exacted  on  all  liquors,  metals,  food,  or  slaves,  im- 
ported or  exported :  12|  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  trees  :  and  30 
per  cent,  on  that  of  some  of  the  land  :  even  the  fishermen  were 
charged  for  the  right  of  using  nets. 

A  curious  custom  prevailed,  in  that,  when  the  Bajah  of  Cochin, 
or  those  who  wero  not  subjects  of  the  Dutch  Company  purchased 
land,  the  new  proprietors  did  not  become  subject  to  Dutch  laws  and 
taxes.  Van  Angelbeck  on  leaving,  draws  his  successor's  attention 
to  this,  and  advises  that  none  but  those  who  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance should  be  permitted  to  possess  lands  within  their  limits.  The 
Rajah  of  Cochin  had  purchased  many  farms,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
disputes.  Van  Angelbeck  says  he  offered  him  50,000  rupees  for 
his  house  and  garden  out  of  town,  but  for  the  good  of  the  Com- 
pany he  had  sold  it  to  Van  Spall  for  40,000. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  with  these  taxes,  no  one  had  ground  rent 
to  pay,  but  such  was  not  always  the  case.  Land  held  by  descendants 
of  old  Dutch  families,  Native  Christians,  or  by  the  Teroo  Mala 
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Dftvoasnin,  or  Ronkanee  temple,  was  rent  free.  The  remainder  was 
leased  for  10  or  20  years,  to  servants  or  dependants  of  the  Factory, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  it  was  put  up  to  public  outcry,  for 
a  similar  period  :  afid  the  Records  of  the  Dutch  Government  inform 
UB,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  ''  paid  annually  certain  sums  of 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  lights  placed  in  several  streets, 
and  keeping  the  drains  in  order." 
Hie  policy  of  the  Dutch,  was  the  same  in  all  their  possessions,  and 
contemporary  authors*  in  Ceylon  declared  it  to  have  been  narrow- 
minded  and  grasinng.  The  Kandeans  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
tiieir  gods  delighted  in  human  blood.  By  compounding  a  system  of 
harshness,  rewards,  and  punishments,  they  attempted  to  convert  all 
classes  to  their  religion.  They  insulted  the  heathen  idols  on  princi- 
ple, and  to  a  certain  extent  trampled  on  the  native  customs,  but 
perhaps  their  disavowal  of  treaties,  and  abandonment  of  their  Allies, 
occasioned  them  the  most  injury  in  Malabar.  Their  campaigns  were 
deficient  in  the  brilliant  dash  of  those  of  their  Portuguese  predeces- 
sors, and  they  were  in  fact  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  personally  little  control,  more  merchants  than  Statesmen  or 
soldiers,  and  more  occupied  with  commercial  business  than  with 
their  own  honour. 

The  failure  of  the  Dutch  policy  shotdd  be  a  warning  to  other 
nations,  not  to  permit  either  their  ClvU  or  Military  officers,  to  enter 
into  commercial  speculations.  The  soul  of  commerce  is  gain,  whicb 
should  never  be  a  motive  power  with  an  official  in  his  public  capa- 
city. His  salary  should  be  sufficient  for  his  wants,  his  pension  for 
luB  retirement,  and  his  savings  for  lus  children.  An  under-paid 
class  of  officials  is  a  curse  to  a  country,  a  dissatisfied  one  a  nuisance, 
and  a  satisfied  one  a  blessing. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BRITISH  IN  COCHIN. 

Origin  of  British  trade  to  India — ^English  East  India  Company  — Trc-iiy  \ntli 
Samorin — Course  of  events  on  the  Western  Coast — Hyder—Tippoo— Cession 
of  Malabar  to  British — Slave  Trade —Capture  of  Cocliin — Disturhaoces-- 
AUepey  Massacre — Institutions  of  Cochin — Revenue — Judicial—  Police- 
Marine — Orphanage,  and  Friend-in-Need  Society— Medical,  and  Scholastic 
Institutions. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  last  Chapter,  c  )ncluded  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Cochin,  when  that  fortress  was  cap- 
tured by  the  troops  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  instead  of 
being  peaceably  occupied,  as  would  have  been  the  case,  had  Governor 
Van  Spall  and  his  Council,  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Stadtholder. 
Expelled  as  factors  by  the  Dutch,  the  British  now  returned  as  con- 
querors, and  since  their  advent,  Cochin  has  undergone  many  changes. 
In  its  Council  Chambers,  Govcamnient  Councils  are  no  longer 
held :  its  political  power  has  passed  away :  and  it  now  fills  a  place, 
to  a  certain  extent  commensurate  with  the  valuer  of  its  Commercial 
exports.  It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  commencement  of  the 
British  rule  in  India,  and  to  allude  to  various  circumstances,  which 
have  had  more  or  less  particular,  or  general  bearing,  upon  their  as- 
sumption of  power,  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Hindustan. 

English  merchants  at  fii*st  traded  to  India,  in  Portuguese  vessels, 
and  received  a  reasonable  amount  of  protection,  from  the  sailors  of 
that  nation.  Bat  in  time,  they  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  subsequently  of  the  Hollanders,  to  monopolize  the 
route  to  India,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  European  Nations.  Then 
the  British  trade  with  Hindustan  commenced,  and  in  1591,  their 
first  fleet,  cuusisting  of  three  large  ships,  under  the  command  of 
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Captain  Raymond,  and  in  1596,  three  more,  under  Captain  Woody 
attempted  to  reach  India,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

On  December  3ist,  1600,  the  Fast  India  Company  of  London, 
consisting  of  216  merchants,  presided  over,  by  George,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, was  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter.  At  first  this  Company 
attempted  merely  to  trade  with  India,  but  finding  themselves  treat- 
ed as  enemies,  by  both  the  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  they  were  obliged 
to  arm  their  vessels  in  self-defence :  subsequently  they  built  facto- 
ries, and  protected  them,  first  by  walls,  and  afterwards  by  forts. 
In  1639,  they  applied  to  Sri  Ranja  Rajah,  of  Chandragheri,  for  a 
piece  of  groimd:  and  he  granted  them  permission,  on  March  31st 
of  that  year,  to  erect  a  fort  at  Madrasnapatam,  which  was  forthwith 
commenced,  by  Mr.  Francis  Day, 

In  1608,  Captains  Hawkins  and  Keeling,  who  arrived  at  Sm^at 
from  England,  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  goods  they  had  brought,' 
but  were  prohibited  from  founding  a  permanent  settlement,  until 
they  had  received  permission  from  the  Mogul  In  1615,  Captain 
Keeling,  with  three  English  vessels,  arrived  at  Calicut,  where  he 
was  informed,  that  the  Samorin  was  absent  besieging  Cranganore,' 
but  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  entering  into  an  aUiance  with 
the  British.  The  small  ficet  consequently  sailed  for  Cranganore, 
wWe  the  following  agreement  was  concluded. 

"Undebecon  Cheete,  great  Samorin,  <tc.,  to  James,  King  of 
"  Britain,  &c.  Whereas  your  servant  and  subject,  William  Keeling, 
"  arrived  in  my  Kingdom,  at  the  port  of  Cranganore,  in  March  1615, 
*'  with  three  ships,  and  at  my  earnest  solicitation,  came  ashore  to  see 
"  me,  there  was  concluded  by  me,  for  my  part,  and  by  him  for  the 
"  English  nation,  as  followeth  : 

'^  As  I  have  ever  been  at  enmity  with  the  Portuguese,  and  propose 

always  so  to  continue  :   I  hereby  faithfully  promise,  to  be  and 

to  continue,  in  friendship  with  the  English,  both  for  myself, 

^  and   my    successor,    and    should    I  succeed  in   capturing  the ' 

*'  fort  of  Cranganore,  I  engage  to  give  it  to  the  English,  to  possess  as 

^  their  own,  together  with  the  island  belonging  to  it,  which  is  in 

**  length  along  the  sea  coast,  nine  miles :  and  three  in  breadth :  and 

"  I  propose  to  build  thereon,  a  house  for  my  people,  to  the  number 

'*  of  one  hundred  persons. 

Y 
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"  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  io  con- 
'*  quer  the  town  and  fort  of  Cochin,  which  formerly  belonged  to  my 
"  crown,  &nd  kingdom :  and  shall  then  deliver  it  to  the  English,  as 
'^  their  own ;  provided  that  the  charges  of  its  capture,  be  equally 
*'  borne  by  both  parties,  one  half  by  me,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
**  English  Nation.  And  in  that  case,  the  benefit  of  the  plunder  thereof, 
**  of  whatsoever  kind,  shall  belong  half  to  mc,  and  half  to  the  Eng- 
'^  lish.  And  thereafter,  I  shall  claim  no  right,  or  interest,  in  the 
"  said  town,  precincts;  or  appurtenances,  whatsoever. 

'*  I  also  covenant  for  myself,  my  heirs,  and  successors,  that  the 
**  whole  trade  of  the  EngUsh,  in  whatever  commodities,  brought  in, 
"  or  carried  out,  shall  be  entirely  free  from  all  customs,  imposition, 
"  tax,  or  other  duty,  of  any  quality,  or  description. 

"  To  these  covenants,  which  the  shortness  of  time,  did  not  permit 
"  to  extend,  in  more  ample  form,  I,  the  Samorin  have  sworn  to  per- 
*'  form,  by  the  great  God  whom  I  revere,  and  not  only  for  myself, 

but  my  successors;  and  in  witness  thereof,  I  have  laid  my  hand 
upon  this  writing,  &c.*'  The  Samorin's  sign  manual,  consisted  in 
))lacing  his  extended  hand,  over  the  written,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  engraved  ollah,  or  palm  leaf,  on  which  most  deeds  were  exe- 
cuted. 

The  Samorin  in  forming  this  alliance,  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated, by  a  wish  to  obtain  European  assistance,  against  the  Portn. 
guese :  and  this  treaty,  offers  Cremganore,  and  the  whole  idand  on 
which  it  stands,  as  far  as  Chetwye,  to  the  British :  as  well  as  Cochin 
which  he  asserts,  was  formerly  liis  own,  and  which  he  promises  to 
make  over,  as  soon  as  captured.  Captain  Keeling,  much  to  the 
Bamorin's  annoyance,  declined  remaining  with  his  vessels,  to  join  in 
the  attack  on  Cranganore :  but  left  ten  Englishmen,  who  after  the 
war  was  over,  were  to  found  a  factory  at  Calicut.  Amongst  these 
was  Mr.  Stamford,  a  gunner,  who  being  of  a  convivial  disposition, 
one  evening  imbibed  rather  too  freely,  and  was  picked  up,  by  a  forag- 
ing party  of  Cochin  Nairs,  who  delivered  him  to  their  allies  the  Por- 
tuguese :  subsequently,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Cochin.  ^Hie 
remainder  of  the  party,  were  so  badly  treated  at  Calicut,  that  they 
were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms. 

As  the  naval  power  of  the  English  increased,  their  cnc6Un(ers  iri* 
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their  enemies  became  both  more  frequent,  and  sanguinary.  They 
Were  in  almost  continoal  warfare  with  the  Portuguese,  generally  also 
with  the  French,  and  although  sometimes  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch, 
as  often  their  deadly  foes.  But  after  the  year  1663,  the  Portuguese 
power  in  India  declined  so  rapidly,  that  they  became  no  longer  f  eared* 
The  French  Ecut  India  Company ^  was  established  in  1642,  more 
with  the  object  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  military  renown, 
than  for  the  mere  purposes  of  trade:  but  on  April  5th^  1761,  they 
finally  succumbed  to  the  British,  when  not  a  flag  of  that  nation  was 
recognized,  not  a  single  fort  acknowledged  their  supremacy,  not  a 
Sepoy  owed  them  aUe^nce ;  and  although  they  possessed  factories 
at  Sorat,  Calicut,  and  some  other  places,  they  had  not  a  single  agent 
in  Bengal;  and  the  English  East  India  Company  were  able  to  turn 
their  anns  on  other  foes.  It  is  true,  that  the  French  rose  sub- 
sequently, in  Hyder's  and  Tippoo's  favour,  and  that  some  of  their 
Settlements  were  restored  to  them;  still  they  never  afterwards  ac- 
quired auffident  power,  to  become  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  EngUsh 
East  India  Company. 

In  1708,  the  English  obtained  a  grant  of  the  fort  at  Tellicherry, 
£rom  the  Colastry,  or  Cherical  Rajah,  and  eleven  years  subsequently, 
a  disagreement  occurring  between  the  former  and  the  Coringotto 
Nair,  they  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  him,  and  it  was  enact- 
ed,— ^that  henceforth  the  English  were  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  pepper  produce  of  his  country,  free  of  all  duty.  In  1722,  the 
same  privily  (with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  alone) 
was  conceded  by  the  Cherical  Bajah  throughout  his  still  extensive 
country.  Three  years  subsequently,  the  Rajah  of  Cartiuaad  allowed 
ihem  the  pre-emption  of  all  pepper  and  cardamoms,  grown  in  his 
territory;  and  in  1759,  the  Rajah  of  Cotiote,  concluded  a  similar 
treaty.  Thus,  British  power,  and  influence,  rapidly  extended  itself  in 
Malabar :  and  the  heads  of  the  Tellicherry  factory,  mediated  between 
antagonistic  States,  settled  differences  amongst  rival  Rajahs,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  consulted,  respected,  and  feared,  by  aU  the  chiefs, 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Colastrian  kingdom. 
.  In. 1751,  the  English  concluded  a  treaty,  with  the  Rajah  of  Bed- 
nore,  and  acquired  permission  to  establish  a  factory  at  Onore,  with 
freedom  to  trade  throughout  his  dominions:  this   occasioned   a 
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temporary  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  Rajah  of  Oherical^  who 
was  then  at  war  with  the  Bednore  Rajah.  But  in  1757  another 
treaty  of  offence  and  defence  was  entered  into,  between  Mr.  Hodges, 
the  senior  British  merchant,  and  the  Cherical  Rajah,  from  whom 
the  EngUsh  obtained  in  1761,  '^  the  further  important  privil^e,  of 
"  collecting  on  their  own  behalf,  the  customs  duties,  and  tolls,  within 
"  their  own  territories,  for  the  small  consideration,  of  a  fixed  quit 
"  rent,  of  21,000  silver  fanams,  or  Rs.  4,200  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
'^  to  his  Grovemment.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  and  the  other 
'*  Rajahs,  had  by  this  time,  successively  and  separately,  yielded  up 
"  their  rights,  to  all  wrecks,  or  strandings,  of  the  Company's  ves- 
"  sels,  or  property  ;  an  article,  which  with  the  customs,  or  m^rchan- 
"  dizo,  constituted  two  of  the  most  inherent,  and  acknowledged,  ro- 
"  yal  rights,  of  the  Malabar  Princes,  of  that  period."* 

In  1766,  Hyder  descended  a  second  time  into  Malabar,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  country,  from  Cherical  to  the  Cochin  State. 
In  1768,  the  English  and  Hyder  went  to  war,  when  the  Nairs  re- 
instated themselves,  in  their  various  possessions,  and  retained  them 
until  1773-74,  when  Hyder  again  descended  upon  the  nortiiem 
portion,  and  re-established  tribute  over  these  various  princes,  send- 
ing Sree  Nawaa  Rao,  through  Falghaut,  into  the  southern  diviaioiL. 

The  Samorin  at  this  time,  committed  suicide,  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  he  received  from  Hyder.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
former  to  maintain  twelve  hundred  Brahmans  in  his  palace,  and  until 
they  were  fed,  he  fasted.  No  Mahomedan  ever  had  an  audience 
with  him,  as  he  never  condescended  to  address  a  word,  to  a  disciple 
of  Islam.  Hyder  Ali  sent  him  his  compliments,  and  requested  an 
interview :  this  the  Samorin  declined,  and  only  consented  to  see  hiH 
head  Brahman.  Hyder  imagining  that  a  little  fasting,  would  brin^ 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  helpless  position,  sent  rice  on  the  following 
day,  for  only  five  hundred  Brahmans :  on  the  second  day,  for  three 
hundred :  and  on  the  third  day,  for  one  hundred :  after  which,  no 
food  was  allowed  to  pass.  The  Samorin  fasted  three  days,  and  then 
set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  perished  in  the  flames,  as  did  also  some 
of  Ids  women,  and  three  Brahmans  j  the  remainder  succeeded  m 

*  M-SS,  Beport  of  CommmiontrSf  to  Lord  Comwallis.    17^3. 
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escapix^.  On  thk,  all  the  princes  of  the  Samorin's  family  fled  to 
Travancore,  and  Hyder's  authority  waa  established  in  Malabar. 

Many  of  the  Eajcdis  felt  aggrieved  with  the  English,  for  not  hav- 
mg  joined  them,  especially  the  Cherical  Rajah,  and  when  the 
English  and  French  were  at  war,  in  1778,  this  Rajah,  in  September, 
marched  his  troops  to  Mahe,  to  assist  the  latter  people  in  its  defence. 
In  the  following  month,  some  of  Hyder's  forces  also  joined  the 
French,  as  he  was  indignant  that  persons  escaping  from  his  power 
found  an  asylum  at  Tellicherry. 

Li  1779,  the  Cherical  Rajah,  obstructed  provisions  from  being 
carried  into  Tellicherry,  and  his  out  posts  commenced  firing  at  the 
British  workmen.  The  chiefs  of  the  three  petty  principalities,  sub- 
ordinate to  Cherical,  (the  R^'ah  of  Caitinaad,  the  Chief  of  Irvenaad, 
and  the  Nair  of  Coringotte)  gave  private  infoimation  to  the  authori* 
ties  of  Tellicherry,  and  a  small  revolution  was  organized :  the  English 
Sfupplying  them  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  they  in  return 
giving  coolies,  wood,  and  charcoal,  which  enabled  the  British  to 
reduce  Mah6,  on  March  17th,  1779.  But  Hyder  sent  a  re-inforce- 
ment,  and  these  Chiefs  were  obliged  to  escape  from  the  -country. 
The  Cherical  Rajah,  in  1779,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
English,  and  being  joined  by  Sirdar  Khan,  besieged  Tellicherry, 
but  finding  that  the  Mahomedans  were  not  acting  faithfully,  the  for- 
mer withdrew  his  forces  in  January  1782,  and  proceeded  to  Arcot, 
to  lay  his  complaint  before  Hyder,  who  forthwith  arrested  him  for 
not  having  paid  his  tribute.  Major  Ahingdon^  seeing  this  defection, 
made  a  sortie,  slew  Sirdar  Khan,  took  the  Rajah  of  Coringotte,  (who 
led  the  besi^ers,)  prisoners,  and  dispersed  their  army.  The  British 
were  now  in  a  position,  to  reward  those  Princes  who  had  been 
friendly  to  them,  and  punish  those  who  were  hostile.  The  unfor* 
innate  Cherical  Rajah,  who  was  always  on  the  wrong  side,  now  joined 
the  British  under  General  Matthews,  but  in  1783,  Tippoo  came 
down,  and  made  the  General  a  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived  the  Rajah  of  Cherical  of  his  dominions.  At  the  final  peace 
of  1784,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Rajahs  should  be  punished  by 
Tippoo,  on  accomit  of  their  friendship  with  the  British,  during  the 
late  war :  but  in  the  enumeration  of  them,  the  Cherical  Rajah  was 
omitted.    Each  Rajah,  however,  was  to  mak«  ik  own  terms,  with 
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Ashed  Beg  Khan,  a  native  of  the  Camatic,  who  was  appointed  by 
Tippoo,  Commandant  of  Malabar. 

In  1788,  Tippoo  returned  to  the  Western  Coast  to  punish  both 
the  Hindus,  and  Moplahs,  who  had  risen  against  his  authority. 
On  his  arrival,  he  summoned  all  the  Hajahs  of  Malabar  to  hid 
presence,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  B(yah  of  Cartinaad, 
all  feigned  sickness.  Tippoo  stated  his  ardent  desire,  to  prove  to 
all  Hindus,  the  truth  of  the  Mohomedan  religion,  and  trusted  ihat 
his  endeavours  to  that  effect,  would  be  forwarded  by  the  Princes 
of  the  country :  but  his  invitation  met  with  no  response,  so 
he  then  demanded  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  gift.  In  March, 
or  April,  the  following  year,  he  took  possession  of  the  French 
outposts  at  Mah^,  tearing  down  the  flag  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty. 

About  the  middle  of  this  year,  Tippoo  who  was  at  Coimbatore,  or- 
ganizing an  attack  on  the  Travancore  State,  sent  orders  to  hia  new 
Dewan  at  Calicut,  to  circumcise  all  Brahmans,  as  an  example  to  the 
lower  castes,  whom  he  hoped  would  at  once  join  the  new  religioas 
sect  If  they  still  held  out,  and  refused  to  become  Mahomodans, 
they  were  to  be  compelled  to  eat  beef  ;  this  order  was  carried  into 
effect,  in  July  of  that  year,  and  horror,  and  consternation,  spread 
throughout  the  length,  and  breadth,  of  Western  India.  All  who  were 
able  to  do  so,  fled  to  Travancore  :  thousands  committed  suicide^  and 
the  flames  of  rebellion  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  some  Moplahs« 
joined  in  an  attack  on  Calicut,  and  Lally  was  despatched  to  break 
up  the  siege,  this  he  effected,  but  he  could  not  subdue  the  univeraal 
hostility  of  the  population. 

Many  petty  Rajahs,  and  even  the  Beebee  of  Cannanore,  asked 
leave  to  take  refuge  in  Tellicherry.  Tippoo  on  hearing  of  this^ 
dared  the  English  to  receive  them,  and  they  consequently  adopted 
a  middle  course,  and  allowed  the  refugees  to  pass  through  their  ter- 
ritories, to  reach  the  Travancore  State  in  peace.  Tippoo  before  long 
encamped  near  Tellicherry,  and  forcibly  converted  many  Hindus : 
and  also  caught  the  new  Bajah  of  Cherical,  who  came  to  make  his 
obeisance,  and  informed  him  that  the  same  argument,  which  had 
l^en  employed  to  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus,  would  be  applied  to- 
himself :  on  hearing  this^  he  sent  orders  to  his  iamilyi  to  flee  to  Ttsr 
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Tancore,  promising  them,  that  he  would  never  die  a  recreant  to  Ida 
father's  faith :  and  then  committed  suicide. 

All  the  petty  Hindu  Bajahs  fled,  and  it  was  evident,  that  they 
anticipated  assistance  from  the  British,  who  on  their  side  could  not 
stand  idly  by,  and  see  their  fellow  creatures  murdered  by  thousands, 
because  they  had  been  bom  of  Hindu  parents.  These  disturbances, 
interfered  considerably  with  the  English  trade.  A  treaty  already  al- 
luded to,  was  then  concluded,  in  which  the  Cochin  Rajah  joined,  and 
by  the  end  of  1791,  all  the  Malabar  country,  had  fallen  into  British 
hands.  The  amount  of  the  various  tributes,  was  settled  generally 
at  half  what  had  been  exacted  by  Tippoo :  whilst  English  troops 
were  promised  to  defend  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and  do- 
mestic strife.  The  first  Bajah  who  paid  his  tribute,  however,  returned 
home,  and  shot  himself. 

The  division  of  the  country,  and  the  settlement  of  the  legality  of 
the  claims,  of  the  various  Rajahs,  and  Chieftains,  over  the  territories 
imdcr  them,  was  a  very  difiictlllt  task.  The  Brahmans  and  Nairs, 
wished  to  have  their  lands  again,  rent  free :  but  the  Mahomedan  plan 
of  assessment,  being  considered  the  fairest  for  all  parties,  as  Military 
tenures  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  (the  British  troops  being  suf- 
ficient, for  the  protection  of  the  coimtry)  it  was  continued  unchanged, 
excepting  as  regarded  the  amount.  The  Hindus  now  wished  to  re- 
taliate on  the  Moplahs,  and  the  discord,  oppressions,  and  murders^ 
which  ensued,  were  very  difficult  to  check :  for  the  petty  Rajahs  con- 
sidered it  no  crime,  to  put  a  Moplah  to  death.  On  December  20th> 
1792,  aU  articles  excepting  pepper,  were  thrown  open  to  public  trade. 

One  of  the  horrors  of  Malabar,  which  the  British  first  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to,  was  the  kidnapping  of  children,  by  gangs  of  Moplahs, 
who  sold  them  to  the  supercargoes  of  European  vessels,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  French  at  Mahe,  and  the  Dutch  at  Cochin.  Numbers 
of  poor  innocent  children,  were  thus  entrapped,  and  carried  away,  to 
pass  the  residue  of  their  lives,  in  hopeless  slavery.  It  was  enacted,  that 
aU  stealers  of  children,  or  persons  engaged  in  this  traffic,  should  be 
scourged  and  fined :  but  even  this,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  this  infamous 
trade.  The  English  Gfovemment,  then  wrote  to  that  of  the  Dutch  in 
Cochin,  requesting  them  to  abolish  the  practice  of  buying  children 
for  slaves  :  but  they  declined,  stating  that  they  realized  largc"sums  of 
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money  by  it !     When  Cochin  was  taken,  almost  every  servant  in  the 
place  was  found  to  be  a  slave. 

On  October  19th,  1795,  the  British  Troops  under  Major  Petrie, 
arrived  before  the  fortress  of  Cochin,  and  failing  to  obtain  an 
entrance,  threatened  to  open  fire  upon  the  town.  Acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Stadtholder,  they  had  at  first  endeavoured  to  obtain 
an  amicable  footing,  and  to  make  no  changes  in  the  Qovemment 
of  the  Town.  But  finding  this  impossible  they  determined  to 
adopt  other  measures  as  their  entrance  was  necessary  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.    . 

The  Council  of  Cochin  in  this  emergency,  unable  to  hold  the  place, 
but  still  unwilling  to  deliver  it  up,  acted  in  a  very  injudicious  manner; 
the  town  was  consequently  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  Inhabit- 
ants became  prisoners  of  war. 

In  December  1796,  those  who  were  desirous  of  returning  to 
Batavia,  were  sent  to  Bombay,  and  the  following  year  they  received 
permission  to  proceed  to  Batavia :  bht  many  preferred  returning  to 
Cochin,  and  in  1804:,  so  great  was  their  distress,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  petition  Government,  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and 
were  then  all  pensioned  for  one  year  more,  on  the  understancfing 
that  by  the  expbation  of  that  period,  they  were  to  have  left  India, 
or  at  all  events,  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  further  assistance. 
But  as  usual,  when  the  time  had  elapsed,  the  English  East  India 
Company  relented  towards  those  who  remained,  and  even  up  to 
the  present  day,  some  of  the  Dutch  in  Cochin,  are  receiving  pensions. 

The  Dutch  Courts  of  Justice,  and  many  of  their  institutions, 
which  will  be  referred  to  further  on,  were  left  unaltered  for  some 
time :  as  although  they  worked  badly,  it  was  considered  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  by  no  means  improbable,  that  this  place 
might  eventually  be  restored  to  the  Dutch,  and  therefore  no 
reforms  were  commenced,  until  after  this  question  had  been  finally 
settled. 

The  British  Eesident  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  at  first  took  up 
his  quarters,  in  the  house  now  employed  as  a  Cutcherry,  whilst  the 
town  was  of  course  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  The  Government 
garden  was  divided  into  two  portions,  half  being  given  to  the 
Military,   and  half   to  the   Civil  powers:  and  this  division    was 
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continued,  until  after  the  Nair  riots,  in  1809,  when  not  being  kept 
up,  part  of  it  waa  rented  out. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  appears  not,  to  have  been  best  pleased  at 
the  change  of  European  Governors  in  Cochin,  although  the  Dutch 
supremacy  had  become  extremely  irksome  to  him.  It  has  already 
been  stated,  that  obtaining  evidence  from  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Cochin  in  1 793,  was  almost  an  impossibility.  Had  ihe  British  shortly 
after  the  taking  of  the  town,  examined  the  records  of  the  Dutch 
government,  many  of  their  decisions,  respecting  the  claims  of  certain 
neighbouring  States,  to  territory,  could  never  have  been  given.  In 
1799,  it  was  reported,  tiiat  the  father,  and  brother,  of  the  vicar  of 
the  churches  of  Edapilly,  and  Earanakollata,  had  been  confined  in 
two  separate  tiger  cages,  at  Trichoor,  from  October  or  November 
1797,  for  one  year  and  ten  months,  by  order  of  the  Cochin  Ra- 
jah: that  for  the  whole  of  that  period,  they  were  kept  loaded  with 
irons,  and  were  not  released  from  their  dens,  until  the  evening  of 
August  15th,  1799,  when  on  pretence  of  being  required  to  proceed 
to  Tripoonterah,  they  were  let  out  but  immediately  murdered, 
and  buried.  Two  other  brothers,  had  previously  escaped,  one  to  Tre- 
vandrum,  and  the  other  to  Calicui.  This  was  one  of  many  cruel  acts 
apparently  inflicted,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  parties,  had  given 
information  to  the  British. 

Government  finding  tliat  the  outbreaks,  and  disturbances,  con- 
stantly arising  in  the  Cochin  State,  and  generally  over  Malabar,  ex- 
tended even  into  the  Town  of  Cochin,  re-imposed  in  that  town  and 
territory  the  regulation,  of  Jiily  22nd,  1793,  **  that  no  guns,  muskets, 
**  matchlocks,  or  other  firearms,  tulwars,  or  swords  of  any  descrip- 
"  tion,  nor  any  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  balls,  powder,  ammunition, 
^  or  anything  coming  under  the  head  of  warlike  stores,  (excepting 
"  for  the  use  of  Government,)  should  be  imported"  into  Cochin,  or 
exported  from  it,  on  any  accoimt  whatsoever.  The  secret  memoran- 
dum stated  that  thk  was  enacted,  "ia  order  gradually  to  discounte- 
*'  nance,  and  extingush,  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  depredation, 
"  so  tenaciously  cherished  amongst  the  southern  Moplahs,  and 
"  other  similarly  disposed  persons,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means 
"  of  indulging  in  it"  Saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  were  no  longer  allow- 
ed to  be  sold,  excepting  on  a  pass  signed  by  the  Magistrate,  and  no 
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more  was  permitted  to  be  imported,  unless  disposed  of  to  Govern- 
ment Officials. 

In  1802,  amicable  relations  between  the  EngHsh  authorities,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  appear  only  to  have  existed  outwardly,  whilst 
the  Dutch  prisoners  of  war,  took  advantage  of  this  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, and  presented  Napoleon's  portrait  to  the  Rajah.  It  was  never 
ascertained,  whether  any  letter  accon.panied  the  gift :  but  the 
Rajah's  people  became  very  insolent,  and  even  went  so  far,  as  to 
arrest  British  subjects  within  British  limits  :  the  garrison  was 
consequently  directed,  to  ''strictly  exclude  all  the  servants 
"  of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  from  the  British  territory,  lying  around  the 
«*  Town." 

On  October  6th,  1803,  secret  orders  were  sent  to  Cochin,  to  pre- 
pare for  foreign  invaders,  (the  French)  and  directing  the  garrison, 
that  immediately  an  enemy  was  perceived  anchoring  before  the 
town,  it  must  be  evacuated  as  untenable :  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  removed  to  the  interior,  should  the  boats  of  a  hostile  fleet 
approach  the  shore  :  whilst  all  country  boats  were  to  be  removed, 
or  destroyed  :  cattle  driven  away  :  and  provisions  rendered  useless. 
As  troops  could  not  be  spared,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  garrison 
Cochin,  and  enable  it  to  resist  an  European  force,  it  was  decided 
that  the  fort  should  be  blown  up :  this  was  carried  into  effect  and 
ere  a  month  had  elapsed  this  Fortress  had  ceased  to  exist  Many 
of  the  Grovemment  buildings,  also  shared  the  same  fate :  and  thus 
Cochin,  after  having  been  an  important  Military  strong-hold,  for 
three  centuries,  dwindled  into  a  mere  mercantile  port. 

Disturbances  in  the  Rajah's  territory,  rumours  of  rebellion,  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  Dewan  on  the  British  power  :  gave  the  autho- 
rities, and  troops,  sufficient  employment  for  some  tima  In  1808,  the 
Travancore  Bewan  openly  conunenced  war  against  the  British,  and 
the  Paliat  Achen,  or  Cochin  Minister,  favoured  his  views,  and 
seconded  them  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Cochin  then  became  the  scene 
of  an  atrocious  attempt  to  murder  the  British  Resident^  Colonel 
MacatUap,  who  had  with  him,  a  guard  of  only  about  25  sepoys. 

On  December  29th,  1808,  at  half -past  2  a.  h.,  nearly  six  hnndred 
armed  sepoys,  belonging  to  Travancore,  arrived  at  the  southern  side 
of  Cochin :  and  rushing  to  the  Resident's  house,  then  occupied  by 
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Colonel  Macaulay,  at  once  obtained  possession^  and  destroyed  every* 
thing  they  could  discover,  including  all  the  Public  Records,  both  of 
the  Magistracy,  and  Revenue.  They  searched  every  where  for 
the  Resident,  but  he  was  enabled  to  escape^  with  his  escort  of 
sepoys,  and  got  on  board  a  Pattimar.  The  jail  was  broken  open, 
and  the  prisoners  set  loose :  consternation,  and  fear,  were  so  uni- 
versal, that  no  resistance  was  at  that  time  attempted.  *  But  by 
the  evening,  many  of  the  Travancoreans,  had  become  perfectly  in- 
toxicated, and  a  body  of  one  hundred  coolies,  and  police,  were  sent 
to  arrest,  as  many  as  they  could,  and  made  a  few  captures. 

Troops  were  sent  for  from  Quilon,  and  preparations  made,  to 
resist  a  second  attack,  which  was  anticipated.  The  officials  of  the 
Cochin  Qovemment,  had  on  January  10th  stopped  all  provisions  from 
enteiing  Cochin,  and  on  the  12th,  2,000  armed  men  in  the  pay  of 
the  Riyah,  were  reported  as  collected  a  little  to  the  north  of  tha 
town  on  the  mar|^  of  the  backwater,  with  5  guns,  mounted  on  the 
banks :  whilst  about  three  Malabar  miles  to  the  south,  1,000  armed 
Travancoreans,  were  in  readiness,  to  advance. 

CoL  Macaulay,  feeling  his  insecurity  at  Cochin,  embarked  in  the 
grab  Sncw^  taking  with  him  the  treasure,  and  also  the  men,  of  H. 
M.  12th  foot  He  lay  off  Cochin,  in  hopes  that  should  reinforce- 
ments arrive,  he  might  be  able  to  land  the  few  men  with  him,  who 
alone,  were  insufficient  to  defend  the  place,  but  might  be  ser- 
viceable, in  conjunction  with  other  troops.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, removed  to  Calicut.  But  on  the  following  day,  matters  did 
not  appear  so  serious,  and  accordingly,  the  Resident  and  his  escort 
re-landed. 

About  this  time,  twelve  European  soldiers,  and  thirty-three  se- 
poys, were  proceeding  from  Quilon  to  Cochin,  and  the  sick  wife  of 

Colonel,  C took  advantage  of  the  escort^  and  the  presence  of  an 

Assistant  Surgeon,  to  accompany  them.  When  they  had  arrived 
half  way,  as  far  as  Allepey,  and  had  reached  the  narrow  canal,  the 
sepoys  wished  to  land,  and  cook;  the  natives  on  the  shore,  who 
appeared  friendly,  enticing  them  to  do  so.  No  suspicions  were 
entertained,  the  soldiers  arms  were  lying  unloaded  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boats,  and  the  rowers  were  all  on  shore :  the  sepoys  then 

*  O/UsialBiportU)  the  Judge  of  Mahibar.    Govenuaent  records,  H.  S.  8. 
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landed,  but  perceiving  treachery,  they  called  out,  to  wani  thtf 
Europeans :  but  it  was  too  late,  a  rush  was  made  from  the  banks, 
and  the  whole  party  was  overpowered.  A  horrible  scene  then  ensued^ 
the  prisoners'  hands  were  tied  behind  them,  after  which,  they  were 
most  unmercifoUy  beaten,  then  their  eyes  were  destroyed,  and 
they  were  finally  put  into  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  canaL  The 
only  person  spaved,  was  the  lady,  as  it  i»  considered  illegal,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  to  put  a  woman  to  death,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  thus  one  alooe  survived,  to  give  an  account  of  this^  hor- 
rible tragedy.  On  this  spot,  British  justice  executed  the  Dewan's 
brother,  who  appears  to  have  assisted  the  murderers.  But  the  De- 
wan  himself  escaped  this  fate  by  flying,  to  an  inland  pagoda,  where 
he  died  of  his  wounds^ 

On  January  21st,  1809,  the  Nairs  had  advanced  so  close  to 
Cochin,  that  they  broke  into  the  house  of  the  late  Dutch  Governor, 
and  plundered  it,  as  well  as  destroyed  his  garden.  On  the  25th,  the 
Travancoreans  again  attacked  Cochin,  but  this  time  the  troops  were 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  barricades  had  been  thrown  up  across  the 
principal  streets.  The  enemy,  however,  advasced  from  tiie  eastward, 
instead  of  from  tibe  south,  as  had  been  anticipated*  In  their  course, 
they  set  fire  to,  and  burnt  the  Custom's  house  at  Muttencheny, 
and  murdered  several  Christians.  Hie  Muttencherry  bridge  was 
broken  downy  but  this  was  probably  done  by  the  trooper,  to  check 
the  enemy's  advance.  They  came  on  with  their  guns  adorned  with 
crimson  shoe  flowers.  Hibiscus  rasa  sinensis,  sacred  to  Siva,  and  the 
gods  of  Blood.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  with  any  bravery, 
and  were  without  much  difficulty,  forced  to  retreat,  many  being 
taken  prisoners*  It  was  deemed  uaadvisable,  to  call  out  the  Dutch 
Militia. 

The  rioters  continued  hovering  about  Cochin,  and  on  February 
28th,  again  paid  the  late  Dutch  Governor's  house,  an  unwelcome 
visit.  Hhe  cruizer  Lively,  Lieutenant  Gilmore,  commanding,  arrived 
from  Bombay,  to  assist  a^^dnst  the  enemy,  but  grounding  opposite 
the  Muttencherry  Palace,  during  some  operations  there,  the  officer 
commanding  her,  fearing  she  might  laUi  into  hostile  hands,  had  her 
blown  up. 

.  It  was  now  time,  for  the  British  power  to  put  forth  its  strength^ 
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and  rejecting  further  pacific  measures,  to  pour  troops  into  the  coun- 
try. In  1809,  secret  orders  were  received  in  Malabar,  for  forces  to 
advance^  open  communication  -with  the  Qnilon  subsidiary  brigade, 
and  act  in  conjunction  tnth  it  But  should  they  experience  any 
Resistance,  they  were  directed  to  seize  the  Cochin  State,  and  confiscate 
It  to  the* British.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  offering  friendship, 
or  war;  and  the  first,  as  previously  detailed  (page  57)  was  accepted. 
The  Paliat  Achen,  became  an  exile,  his  family  title  of  "hereditary 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Cochin  Rajah"  passed  away,  and  another  suc- 
ceeded to  his  post ;  whilst  efficient  measures  were  organised,  to  pre- 
vent a  repeiition  of  such  disturbances. 

Near  Cochin,  in  the  Travancore  district  of  Paroor,  and  in  Ayroor 
and  Chandroor,  the  Native  Christians,  in  the  month  of  March, 
created  great  disturbances,  and  British  troops  had  to  be  quartered 
in  those  places,  and  it  was  also  deemed  necessary,  to  station  two 
armed  Pattimars  at  Cranganore.  In  April,  the  Native  Christians 
in  the  Cochin  State^  sent  in  a  petition,  representing  the  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected,  by  the  Rajah's  officials.  It  was 
now  considered  advisable  by  the  Resident,  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  the  Palace  at  Muttencherry,  which  was  effected  by  a  party  of 
.sepoys,  on  April  11th.  Troops  were  kept  constantly  moving  about  the 
^  country,  a  Captain's  guard  was  stationed  at  Tripoonterah,  and  a 
lieutenant  Colonel's  at  Allepey,  matters  soon  began  to  quiet  down 
and  by  the  middle  of  October,  most  of  the  outposts  were  withdrawn 
to  Quilon  and  Cochin, 

MHitaiy  operations  since  this  period,  have  not  been  necessary,  the 
town  of  Cochin  was,  by  the  convention  of  1814,  ceded  to  the  British : 
otherwise  the  peaceful  times,  which  have  succeeded  to  its  former 
eventful  transactions,  afford  but  little  historical  matter  to  record.  A 
small  guard  is  kept  over  the  Dewan*s  Cutcherry,  at  ErnacoUum,  and 
another  at  Tripoonterah.  In  1860,  the  last  vestige  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Cochin  ceased,  the  few  sepoys  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  stationed  there,  were  withdrawn,  their  hospital  turned  into  a  pa- 
lice  office,  their  barrack  and  magazine  being  handed  over  to  the  latter 
force,  and  tibeir  lines  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  Now  notroo[)s  are  seen 
in  Cochin  excepting  those  passing  through,  or  guards  of  honour,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  at  Dui*bars,  or  for  other  professional  purposes. 
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The  instUtUions  of  Cochin,  have  gradually  changed,  from  their 
Dutch  form,  to  that  which  exists  in  other  portions  of  the  British 
possessions:  bat  it  is  strange,  that  some  persons  still  fancy,  that 
their  houses  and  lands,  are  not  amenable  to  taxation,  because  the 
terms  of  the  Capitulation,  state,  (Article  4th)  **  all  private  property 
will  be  sacred,"  foi*getting  that  it  also  declares  that  the  inhabitants 
will  be  amenable  to  British  laws. 

In  1847,  a  permanent  ryotwarry  system  was  introduced  by  Mr, 
Conolly,  and  a  quit-rent  imposed.  In  many  of  the  leases,  no  re* 
demption  clause  exists :  they  are  subject  to  a  revision  of  rent,  every 
twenty  years.  The  amount  of  land,  oi^tside  the  fort,  exceeds  13,000 
acres. 

The  following*  shows  the  Collection  in  rupees,  during  the  last  5  years 
in  Cochin :  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  1861,  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  mutinies  in  Bengal,  of  1857,  were  imposed. 


Collections  on  landed   pro- 
perty  

„  Abkary  farm... 
„  Vypeen  ferry... 
„  Sea  Customs... 

„Salt 

„  Stamped  paper 
„  Postage  stamps 
„  Post  office 
„  Telegraph 


91 
19 

it 
w 


1857. 


19,122 

6,150 

815 

59,177 
1,468 
3,215 
3,500 
2,642 

91 


1858. 


18,145 

6,150 

815 

62,823 
1,925 
4,040 
3,858 
3,686 


1859. 


17,902 

6,150 

815 

51,327 

978 

5,405 

4,412 

2,427 

4,480 


1860. 


17,073 

6,150 

815 

47,879 

602 

3,760 

5,315 

1,771 

6,234 


„  Hoondis,  receipt  stamps  and  bills  of  lading  „ 
Sundries  as  income  tax 


n 


tf 


91 


f$ 


1861. 


16,324 

6,150 

815 

93,327 
479* 
5,330 
6,213 
1,599 
7,903 
1,937 

49,380 


The  various  items,  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  population  in  1861,  consisted  of  11,449  persons, 
the  revenue  receipts  were  upwards  of  189,457  rupees  :  or  a  rough 
average,  of  16  rupees,  or  £1 12«.  a  year,  on  each  individual,  of  every 
sex  and  age. 

Civil,  and  criminal  justice,  was  at  first  administered,  according 
to  the  Dutch,  laws :  and  even  some  of  their  officials,  were  retained 
unchanged.     In  the  year  1812,  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  had 

*  Beturn  f  iiruiahed  by  Mr.  (heen,  Revenue  Sheristadar. 
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become  so  great,  that  many  respectable  persons  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  houses^  and  congregate  within  the  town  of  Cochin,  for 
without  its  limits,  no  woman  or  child  was  safe.  A  Zillah  Court  was 
established  in  1812,  and  done  away  with  in  1817,  the  records  being 
sent  to  Calicut »  In  1812,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Qovem* 
ment,  that  children  were  being  sold  as  slaves  in  Travancore,  and 
this  course  was  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  although  it  was 
not  until  1854,  that  slavery  was  nominally  abolished,  in  the  Cochin 
and  Travancore  States,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent, Lieutenant  General  Cullen,*  who  obtained  the  emancipation 
of  23,000  Government  slaves,  and  an  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  those  belonging  to  private  owners. 


*  Whilst  these  pages  were  being  printed,  Lieutenftnt  General  Cullen,  emi- 
nent as  a  scientific  observer,  and  successful  administrator,  expired  at  Allepey, 
October  Ist^  1862,  regretted  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  a  European  in  Malabar  been  so  beloved  by  natives ;  even  after  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  Resident  Us  opinion  was  more  regarded,  and  his  favour 
more  esteemed,  than  was  that  of  his  successor  in  the  appointment.  On  his 
retirement  all  classes  vied  which  should  do  him  most  honour,  whilst  the 
richer  portions  of  the  community  strove  to  perpetuate  his  name.  In  Travancore, 
the  natives  presented  him  with  an  address  and  expressed  their  intention,  "  to 
"  institute  in  manifestation  of  their  gratitude  and  regard,  one  or  two  annual 
'*  prizes  in  his  name  to  be  open  to  subjects  of  Travancore  only,*'  and  for  this 
purpose  they  subscribed  2,500  rupees.  In  the  Cochin  State  6,000  rupees  were 
raised  to  erect  a  Choultry  at  Vaylum  Thavalum  for  the  accommodation  and 
refreshment  of  wearied  travellers,  which  was  to  bear  his  honoured  name. 

The  late  Rajah  of  Travancore  wrote  him  a  most  complimentary  letter,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.  "Your  name  is  associated  in  our 
"  memory  with  many  important  and  interesting  events,  the  most  conspicuous 
"  of  which,  is  the  provision  made  through  your  powerful  intercession,  for  the 
"  continuation  of  the  line  of  succession  to  the  musnud  of  Travancore :  an 
''  event  which  nothing  can  erase  from  the  memory  of  myself,  family,  and 
**  the  whole  country,  and  for  which  we  cannot  adequately  feel  gratefuL 
''  To  preserve  the  memory  of  your  name  in  our  country,  and  as  a  token  of 
our  est  Jem  and  regard  towards  you,  we  intend  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
your  name,  in  my  free^schooi  here,  and  for  eventual  admission  into  the 
Presidency  University,  for  the  support  of  which,  myself,  and  other  members 
of  my  family  have  individually  contributed  funds  for  its  endowment/* 
The  Rajah  of  Cranganore,  the  Syrian  metropolitan,  the  chief  of  the  Mahome- 
dans,  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  each  headed  addresses  of  regard  to  the  outgoing 
Resident.  The  Namboorie  Brahmans,  and  the  heads  of  the  Thiroomalla  De- 
vasom  shenay  pagoda,  likewise  presented  addresses  to  him  on  hh  retirement. 
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For  some  years,  Cochin  has  only  bod  a  Sudr  Amecn*s  Court,  under 
the  control  of  the  Judge  of  Calicut,  to  whom  all  decisions  must  be 
referred  This  appears  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  place.  Civil 
cases  under  10,000  rupees,  can  be  tried  here.  The  number  of  civil 
suits  which  have  been  instituted  during  the  last  five  years,  are  as 
follows : — * 

1857  Eemaimng  187        FHed  147      Decided  157 

1858  „  177  „       203  „        161 

1859  „  219  „       256  „        173 

1860  •    „  302  „       226  „       314 

1861  „  214  „       264  „       365 
Thus  a  civil  case  on  an  average,  is  not  kept  waiting  above  one  year> 

before  obtaining  a  decision. 

Criminal  Justice,  has  been  remodelled,  especially  as  regards  the 
various  castes  and  sects,  who  were  formerly  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  English.  In  1814,  it 
was  decided,  that  of  the  castes  amenable  to  British  law3,t  **  Wun- 
"  nears,  and  Tuttans,  remain  subject  in  all  cases,  to  the  authority 
*  of  the  Judge,  and  Magistrate  of  Cochin,  within  the  local  limits 
"  of  whose  jurisdiction,  it  is  understood  that  they  principally  reside. 
**  But  with  respect  to  the  Canarese,  and  Konkanies,  and  White  Jews, 
•*  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  will  be  confined  to  civil  cases,  to  the 
"  determination  of  disputes  between  them,  and  British  or  Dutch 
^  subjects,  whilst  in  criminal  cases,  when  the  offence  shall  have  been 
"  committed  against  the  British  Government,  or  E^ritish  subjects,  in 
'^  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  term,  they  will  also  be  amenable 
"  to  its  decrees."  This  it  jveut  on  to  state,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Dutch  treaties.  No  Customs'  chowkey,  was  to  be  permitted  to  be 
placed  by  the  Rajah,  in  Muttencherry,  which  it  was  stated,  would 
be  a  **  real  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  did  it  exist." 
It  was  also  decided,  not  to  continue  exercising  any  jurisdiction,  over 
the  Native  Christians  in  the  Rajah's  territory,  as  such  rendered 
them  objects  of  jealousy  to  their  fellow-subjects,  and  occasioned 
many  and  serious  disputes. 

Again  in  1835,  this  question  was  re-agitated,  and  it  was  ruled  by 

*  From  a  i-etiirn  furnishetl  by  the  Joint  Magistrate. 

t  Order  hj  the  Governor  in  Counci/f  Madras  Avig'ist  I6tb,  18 1  i. 
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tlie  Court  of  Directors,  on  June  Ist,  183G,  '*  that  Britigh  subjects, 
'*  apprebeuded  in  Biitiali  territory,  on  any  diarge  of  offence,  com- 
'^  mitted  within  the  possessions  of  any  Native  prince,  are  amenable 
''  only  to  Britisli  tribunals.  Tliat  British  subjects,  apprehended  in 
**  the  territory^  within  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been 
^*  committed,  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  es- 
"  tablished  there.  Subjects  of  the  Native  State,  whoievorapprehended^ 
"  are  always  amenable  to  the  British  Courts,  for  crimes  and  heinous 
"offences,  committed  within-  the  British. territory.  That  British 
"  subjects,  charged  with  heinous  crimes,  committed  within  the  Bri- 
"  tbh  territory,  who  "may  have  taken  refuge  within-  the  territory  of  a 
"  Native  Stata,  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  and  via  versd,  with 
"  respect  to  subjects  of  a  Native  State." 

Criminal  justice,  during  the  last  5  years,  has.  produced  the  follow- 
ing cases : 


1857  ROTrained  0        New  cases  195^^ 

Discharged     9 

1858 

2 

U7 

19 

J859        „ 

0 

141 

17 

1860        „ 

1 

93 

H 

1861 

0 

380 

23 

1857  Committed  to  Calicut  10 

Convicted  in  Cochin  174 

1858          „ 

„       10 

}t 

120 

1859    .      „ 

„       TO 

n 

„       lU 

1860 

„        5 

n 

78 

1861          ,,. 

»        9» 

» 

,r       348 

Natives  do  not  appear  to  relish  English  jttHice,  and  it  was  an^ 
excellent  rule,  of  the  late  Court  of  Directors,  that  all  Magistrates 
were  obHged  to  pass  in  the  Native  language.  Persons  ignorant  of  < 
it,  are  the  tools.of  their  subordinates,  and  the  puppets  of  their  in- 
terpreters. More  speedy  justice,  and  less  law^  is  the  desideratum 
for  India  r  and.  a  large  emigratioxi  of  Lawyers  from  Europe,  would 
be  no  blessing  to  Mofussil  Courts. 

The  Police  Force  was  organised  in- 1860,  and  since  then,  havo 
iRscharged  the  duties  of  Cochin :  time  will  show  its  capabilities. 

In  fixing  the  pay  of  the  men,  the  first  half  of  Harl  St.  Vincent^ $ 
maxim,  in  regard  to  Naval  <^Scers,  o£  "  keep  tiiem  poor,  and  they 
"  will  serve  you  well,"  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  view.  There 
is  one  European  Inspector,  having  66  Natives  under  him. 

A   1 
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The  Marine  tdahlidiment  is  under  a  Master  Attendant,  wIk^ 
tupendses  all  duties,  connected  with  the  shipping  :  excepting,,  the 
*  R^istration  of  Yeseds,"  which  i*  one  of  the-  Joint  Afagistrate's 
«ffioeK.  Tb«  tUs  dbpartment,  is  attached  a  useful  anchor  boat,  a 
Cutter,  and  a  Report  boa*.  Eve»y  vessel  on  its  arrival,  or  depar- 
ture fiom  Cochin,  is  reported,  in.  the  usual  fomk.  A  dep6t  of  coal*  isr 
iept,  for  the  use  of  H.  M/s  steameis. 

Ilhe  following  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage,  entered  at  Gochinv 
jfroiftMay  1858,  to  December  31st,  1861  *  It  is  only  in  the  last 
named  year,  that  the-  tonnage  of  vessels,  that  do  not  pay  duty,  has 
l^n  registered. 

IMtiiii    Poreiga  Country     Small  Teas^ 
tomu^.  tonnage,  coasters.  free. 

1858  from  May  1st)  ^g  . ^^        ^^^  ^^^^^  Unregistered. 

to  Dec.  31st  j      ' 

1859  the  whole  year   29,951     6,481  25,679  „ 
B860»           rr       "      35,683    8,533  25,05§i 

T861  „        ^      35,999-  11,202  34,024       37,410^ 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  average  tonnage,  amenable  to-Port 
dues,  has  been  10,869  tons*.  The  y«ar  1862,  has  beenan  unusual  one-, 
for  late  enactments^  have  almost  closed  the  Port  of  Allepey,  to  com^ 
merce:  and  trade  has  consequently,  been  diverted  to  Cochin.  Tlie 
amouat  of  toimage,  is  not  a  correct  index,  of  the  business  of  the  port : 
but  this  will  be  alluded  to,,  more  fully  under  the  head  of, "  exports,  and 
**  imports.!*  The  registered  tonnage,  includes  that  of  every  vessel, 
which  by  stopping,  above  48  Lours,  or  landing  any  portion  of  its 
cargo,  or  passengers,  renders  itself  amenable  to  port  dues.  Steamera 
*from  Bombay  come  irregularly,  once  a  fortnight,  sometimes  oftener^ 
The  "  Licensed  Pilot,**    was   appointed  "  Government   Pilot,"    in 

October  I860. 

The  poor  of  Cochin^  next  claim  attention-  lu  the  time  of  the. 
Dutch,  an.  Orphanage  existed,,  and  so  much  has  been  incorrectly 
stated^  concerning  the  Government  munianagetnent  of  this  Institution^ 
since  1795,  that  the  official  report  is  here  giveu  in  full.t 

*  From  a  return,  furnished  by  the  Master  Attendant. 

t  The  following  observation  was  printed  and  given  publicity,  amongat 
Ujstobical  Notices  or  Cocuin.    "  One  cannot  wonder  that  i)uverty  abounded 
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'**  When  Cochin  surrendered  to  the  Britiah  arms,  Major  Petrie 
**  made  no  alteration,  in  the  Institution  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  it 
**  was  going  on  as  under  the  late  Dutch  Government  The  Pre 
"  sident  and  members  *of  the  Asylum,  alwa3rs  administered  the  funds 
'*  of  the  (Orphans,  while  they  reiuained  under  age.  The  money  was 
''  generaMy  daid  oitt,  on  mortgiOges  of  houses  in  4^h'e  town,  and  tw» 
*'  collateral  securities  were  taken  by  tiie  College,  for  the  money  so 
''  raised,  at  6  per  cent,  per  anmam-:  from  which,  4|  per  cent,  were 
^  paid  to 'the  pupils,  agreeably  to  their  share  iuithe  Orphan  treasury. 
'^  The  remaining  i  ^  per  cent  on  the  conclusion  of  their  accounts, 
''  (which  was  in  August,)  was  divided  amongst  the  President^  the 
**  members,  and  the  Secretary.  The  President  had  the  share  of  two 
'*  members,  the  rest  was  diwded  in  equal  proportions,  amongst  the 
*'  members,  and  Secretary.  From  this  emolument,  a  messenger  was 
"  employed,  at  the  pay  of  six  rupees  a  month  :  And  thirty-two  rupees 
•*  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  stationery  for  a  whole  year.  Whoever 
'*  died  intestate,  the  Secretary  administered  the  estate  of  such  persona, 
"  assisted  by  two  ^lembers,  deputed  by  the  CoUege  ler  that  pmrpose. 
'**  He,  (the  Secretary^)  then  acted  as  Auctioneer,  receiving  i  per  cent 
^  on  the  amount  suJd,  and  1  per  cent,  was  paid  the  messenger,  who 
"  acted  as  crier.  The  two  members  so  employed,  received  each  one 
"  rix  dollar  a  day.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  College,  for  many 
**  years.  If  one  ef  the  parents  died,  leading  any  children  under  age,  and 
"^^  the  survivor  wished  to  administer  to  their  shares,  the  College  could 
"  never  object  to  it.:  but  it  was  necessary,  that  he,  or  she,  who 
^'  <wished  to  do  so,  should  deliver  into  the  College,  within  six  weeks, 
*'  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  testatrix,  an  inventory  on  oath, 
"  of  all  the  property  ;  and  give  two  or  more  sufficient  securities  for 
"  the  amount,  which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  WiU,  such  chil- 
"*'  dren  were  (entitled  te,  te  be  .refunded  them,  when  they  attained 
"  their  proper  «ge,  boy«  24c,  girls  IV"* 


'*  in  a  decayed  Settlement  like  Cochin ;  and  what  we  must  regard  (to  say  the  least) 
**  as  the  inconsiderate  suppression  of  the  Dutch  Orphan  House,  with  its  ainple 
"  funds,  must  have  increased  the  misery  in  many  an  indigent  household." 
CTnprejudieed  readers  may  satisfy  themselves,  how  tax  facts  are  in  accordance 
with  this  assertion. 
*  Catckerry  Bt€ord$»  M.SS. 
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In  1832,  when  the  foregoing  report  was  made,  most  of  the  mort- 
gagees, did  not  pay  interest  upon  the  monies,  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed :  whilst  amongst  the  houses  which  were  mortgaged  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  principal,  some  were  in  ruins,  and  conse- 
quently no  rent  was  obtainable  from  them.  Petitioners  then  request* 
ed  the  interference  of  Qovemment,  and  that  the  afifairs  might  be 
wound  up,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  O^ge  Board,  it 
was  asserted,  were  amongst  the  defaulting  mortgagees.  A  Go- 
vernment Committee  was  therefore  appointed,  who  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  Petitioners:  and  in  1836,*  the  funds  as  Jar  as 
possible,  were  realised,  and  divided  amosgst  those  ei^titled  to  them* 

The  British  when  they  finft  came  to  Cochin,  did  not  institute,  the 
present  ^  Friend-m-Need  Society,"  but  a  Poor-house  was  built,  prior 
to  1820,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Resident,  and  the  European  commu- 
nity, most  handsomely  assisted  by  tlie  Rajah  of  Cochin,  who  gave 
a  donation  for  its  erection,  and  also  a  subscription  of  one  hundred 
rupees  a  month,  to  tire  poor.  Up  to  the  year  1855,  this  building 
was  employed,  as  a  residence  for  paupers,  but  it  was  then  destroyed 
by  a  heavy  monsote:  and  Qovemment  subscribed  two  thousand 
rupees  towards  the  erection  of  a  more  spacious  one.  The  Biijah's  sub- 
scription is  still  continued,  and  with  the  addition  of  Rs.  30  from  the 
Resident  and  Dewan,  and  Rupees  70  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
forms  a  fund,  employed  for  the  support  of  from  30  to  40  indigent 
persons,  within  the  poors'  house,  and  for  assisthig  about  100,  with  out- 
door relief,  without  reference,  to  their  caste,  creed  or  sex.  For  tliis, 
•a  Managing  Committee  was  formed,  in  1845,  and  rules  were  orga- 
nized for  its  regulation. 

A  Civil  Suigeon  was  attached  to  Cochin,  in  May  1817,  and  the 
;appointment  has  been  continued  from  that  time :  under  him  are  two 
native  subordinates,  one  stationed  at  the  Dispensary,  and  the  cliief 
duties  of  the  otlier  lying  amongst  tlie  Police,  and  the  prisoners  with- 
in the  jaiL  There  is  also  a  Vaccinator,  whose  duty  it  is,  to  vacci- 
nate persons  in  the  place. 

The  Dutch  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  up  any  Dispensary,  for 
the  civil  population,  but  had  extensive  military  hospitals,  in  which 
however,  they  very  unwisely,  made  enormous  deductions  from  the 
•  Govcnimeni  order ^  dated  September  27th,  1836. 
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'pay  of  the  sick.  Thns  the  soldier,  or  sailor,  knowing  that  whilst 
lie  was  on  the  sick  list,  his  famUy  if  he  had  one,  would  be  starving, 
continued  his  duties  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  frequently  only  en* 
tered  the  hospital,  to  be  speedily  carried  out  a  corpse.  Some  most 
interesting,  and  extraordmary  revelations,  on  this  head,  with  regard 
to  Batavia,  were  published  by  Admiral  Stavorinus. 

The  preseHt  Gk>vemment  Dispensary,  was  opened  at  the  end  of 
January,  1853,  and  the  followiilg  are  the  number  of  admissions,  that 
liave  taken  place,  during  the  last  five  years  : 

1857  Out  Patients,  admitted    4,711    In  Patients,  admitted  405 

1858  „    ,   ^  ^  4,673      „        „  „        337 

1859  „         „  „  4,580      „        „  „        376 

1860  „        „  „  6,347      „         „  „        415- 

1861  „        „              „  6,980      „        „  „        585 
The  schools  in  Cochin,  are  rather  inferior ;  the  Protestant  free 

schools,  are  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  hotel,  where  the  Domi- 
nican convent  stood,  in  Portuguese  times.  They  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Missionary  chaplain.  There  is  also  a  school  for 
l)oarders,  opened  in  1859,  which  contams  about  twenty  boys  s^d 
girls,  the  average  cost  of  each,  being  about  fifty  rupees  a^year.  The 
*  Free  schools"  have  a  small  endowment,  arising  from  an  old 
Church  ftind^  and  receives  Government  assistance.* 

Boys*  School  established  1857     184     Rs.  384     2^5         30       92 
Girls       „  „  185.^       46      „    ISO       „         119 

Vernacular  „  1856       89      „        6       „        211       15 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  attendance  in  them  is  but  small. 
Government  aid  for  education  in  Qjchin,  which  was  received  during 
tho  years  under  review  (the  last  obtainable  in  Cochin,)  was  Rupees  520  > 
and  the  funds  raised  from  subscriptions,  and  fees,  exclusive  of  the 
endowment  Rupees  467.  Gk)vemment  affords  great  assistance  in 
India,  in  the  form  of  •*  Grants-in-aid,"  toward  schools,  should  parties 
be  able  or  willing,  to  come  forward  with  proper  teachers,  who  can 
satisfactorily  undergo  the  Government  test.  No  doubt,  there  are  somi 
persons,  who  would  like  to  see  the.  old  Dutch  practice  revived  in 
Cochin,  and  taxes  obtained  from  persons  of  all  denominations,  ajiplied 
*  JRejwrt  of  JJirector  oj  Public  ivaUuctioHj  for  1855J  6Q]  *" 
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■exclusively  to  the  supiwrt  of  Protestant  schools.  Government 
without  interfering,  with  the  methods  of  teaching,  where  the|^  give 
Grants-in-aid,  adhere  to  the  following  principle  in  their  own  scholastic 
establishments.  '^As  a  necessary  part  of  this  policy,  the  Holy 
**  Scriptures  have  'been  excluded  from  the  coarse  of  teachings. 
"  but  the  Bible  has  a  place  in  the  School-libraries,  and  tlio 
••  pupils  are  at  liberty  to  study  it,  and  to  obtain  instruction 
**  from  their  Masters,  as  to  its*  facts  and  doctrine,  out  of 
*'  School  hours,  if  they  expressly  desire  it"*  Bigoted  indeed 
must  be  that  man,  who  would  deny  instruction,  because  his 
creed  alone  is  not  taiight,  and  intolerant  that  person,  who  would 
force  his  version  of  the  sacred  volume,  to  be  read  by  those, 
whose  spiritual  teachers  forbid  it  Education  surely  must  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  rising  masses,  before  they  can  understand  their  er- 
rors :  and  the  i>eople  must  be  taught  to  think,  before  they  can  be 
expected  to  be  convinced  by  arguments.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  it  is  surprising,  such  scrupulous  (persons,  as  tlie  tUbave,  should 
permit  themselves,  on  any  consideration,  to  receive  money  collected 
ft'om  such  "mill  fallowed  sources,  «J3  taises  upon -a  Hindu  and  Mahome- 
•dan  population. 

in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  political  Ticissitndes,  through 
which  Cochin  has  passed,  during  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
Jiave  been  traced.  Rising  on  the  site  of  a  native  town,  it  became 
one  of  the  finst  of  the  Euix>pean  fortresses  in  the  east:  dimi- 
nished in  size,  and  shorn  of  much  <if  its  splendour  by  the 
Dirtch:  its  fortifications  w/ere  finally  destroyed  by  the  British,  iii 
1803.  Though  wnntuig  in  the  interest  of  former  days,  still  it  pos- 
sesses much  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  passer  by.  Some  of  the 
Institutions  of  tiiis  port,  have  already  been  adverted  to  4  it4iow 
remains  ito  describe  the  })laGe,  ae  it  at  present  stands. 

The  stranger  visiting  Cochin,  Arrives  either  by  sea,  >or  by  the 
northern  or  southern  bnmches  of  .the  backwater,  the  highway  to 
Allepey  and  Quilo)i  on  the 'south,  and  .to  Trichoor  and^Chowghat 
on  the  .north :  there  are  no  roads,  or  rather  none  deserving  the  name, 
Iby  which  a  traveller  can  enter  the  town.     Riding  is  almost  otlt  of 
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the  question^  and  driving  siini>ly  impossible:  still  {lalanquiim  carv 
gu  to  EmacoUuiny  but  much  delay  and  trouble  is-  occasioned^  io 
crossing  over  the  backwater,  to  Cocliin.. 

The  view  of  Cochia  from  the  roadatead^is^by  no  means  dbvoid  of 
interest :  far  away  mland,  the  scene  is  bounded,  by  high  hills,  the 
continuation  of  the  western  ghauts :  whilst  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  the  countvy'  appears  to  be  a  flat,  cultivated  plaini 
The  broad  opening  of  the  Vypeen  river,  is  easily  discernible :  but 
not  so  the  backwater,  into  which'  it  expands.  The  island  of  Vypeen, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  seems  a  dense  jungle,  or  rather' 
grove  of  cocoanut  tcees^  in  whidi  no-  houses  are  pesceptiUe.  The" 
Cochin  island,  lying  on  the  southern  bank,  is  also  colored  with  trees, 
fsom.  amidst  which,  churches  and  houses,  are  visible.  The  flag  Btaft 
tower,  the  most  conspicuous- ol^ct  amcmgst  the  buildings,  first  claims 
attention.  Tliis  massive  square  structure,  upon  which  a  seventy-five 
feet  mast  arises,  is  the  remains  of  the  Cathedral  o£  Santa  Cniz. 
Apparently  close  to  it,  stands  the  large  church  of  the  Franciscans, 
whilst  several  houses^,  situated  on  elevated  portions  of  the  old  ram- 
parts, are  distinctly  discernible. 

As  the  traveller  by  sea  advances*  nearer  to  the-  river's  mouth,  the 
scene  again,  changes  :.  along  either  bank,  are  aeesi  extraordinary  Chi- 
nese fishing  nets..    The  houses  ai  Yypeen,  soon  become  visible  o» 
the  left  hand,  and  after  passing  one  larger  than  its  nei^ibours,  a* 
white  Roman.  Catholic  church  appears,  thrown  well  back,  and  im- 
bedded in  cocoanut  gropes.    Turning  to  the  right,  a  house  situated^ 
on  a  laterite  rock,  is  first  passed,  and  further  on  a  small  piece  of 
^-eea  is  seen,  in  the  midst  of  which,  stands>  the  flag  staff  tower ;  any^ 
further  view,  is  shut  out,  by  quaint  old  houses,  with  their  pent  tiled 
roofs,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  bodily  transported,  from-  some- 
old  town,,  in  contineni;al  Europe..    Meanwhile-  the  vessel  glides  on^ 
several  wharfs  are  passed,  then  some  mercantile  yardfl^  and  the  back- 
water,, expanding,  to  a  width  of  neanly  three  mtleS)  oa  the  banks  of 
which,  seven  churches  are  visible,  as  well  as  the  British  Besidency,. 
about  two  miles  away  to  the  east,  and  the  native  town  of  Emacol- 
lum,  a  little  further  to  the  south-east.  The  whole  length  of  the  rivePy 
la  about  half  a  mile,  its  width  at  the  mouth  about  800  yards,  and', 
opposite  the  tower  a  little  less. 
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The  river,  or  entrance  into  the  backwater,  divides  the  British 
temtory,  into  two  portions.  The  sea,  or  port  limits,  are  marked  by 
bomidary  pillars :  one  being  a  imle  north  of  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  the  other  three  miles  to  its  south.  But  inland 
ft  may  be  said^  that  Vypeeo.  is^  about  250  yards,  of  the  most  south- 
em  extremity,  of  one  island :  and  Cochin  the  fast  mile  and*  a  half, 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  other.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
outlet,  belongs  to  the  British. 

Cochin  consists  of  that  portion,  within  the  limits  of  the  old  walls; 
about  800  yards  across,  and  still  ealle<£  the  fort;  as  well  as,  that 
which  lias  sprung  up  exterior  to  them.  Of  the  latt^,  the  most 
important^  are  the  Culvetty,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  Mutten- 
cherry  bazaars,  which  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  backwater, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  an  easterly,  and  south  easterly^ 
direction,  and  then  merge  into  the  bazaars,  iiL  the  Baj^'s  territory.  % 
Amaravady  also  possesses  numerous  houses,  and  i^food  sized 
bazaar. 

The  fort  walls  have  been  destroyed,  but  mounds  of  earth,  the 
remnants  of  the  old  rami^arts,  exbt  iI^  ports  of  its  west  or  sea  £ice,. 
and  also  along  a  portion  of  its  south  and  south-east  fronts.  Extc- 
xior  to  a  portioa  of  the  old  rampart,  on  the  land  side,  is  the  fort 
ditch,  part  of  which  still  remains  in  the  form  of  a  tank,  some  portioik 
being  employed  for  paddy  fields,  whilst  the  rest  is  a  swamp. 

British  Cochin,  is  a  fiat  sandy  plain,  raised  only  a  few  feet,  above 
the  level  of  high  water  mark.  The  idiole  of  this  range  of  long  Is- 
lands, situated  between  the  sea,  and  the  backwater,  appears  like  a 
sand  bank,  intermixed  with  alluvial  deposits:  although  in  some- 
places,  along  the  banks  of  the  backwater^  a  substratumr  of  clay,  has 
been  observed.  Water  is  found,  at  from  sir  to  ten  feet,  from  the: 
surface :  it  is  saline,  probably  from  the  amoimt  of  free  percolation 
that  occurs,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  use  of  it  for 
drinking  purposes,  appear&to  occasion  that  hideous  disease,  known. 
as  elephantiasis,,  or  elephant  leg. 

Bishop  MidcUeton,  thus  describes  Codiin,  in  1816^:  "it  proved 
'^  to  be  in  a  condition,  in  all  respects,  sufficiently  miserable :  somo 
"  of  the  principal  edifices  neglected,  and  falling  into  decay :  the 
^  Dutch  church  shut  up  for  want  of  a  minister,  the  school  in  the 
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^  fort  destroyed,  tlie  children  left  uubaptized,  the  sick  unassisted, 
"  and  without  the  last  consolatory  offices :  and  a  total  apathy  amongst 
"  tlie  inhabitants,  respecting  education,  and  religion." 

This  picture  is  happily  at  the  present  time  quite  inappropriate, 
(US  the  town  possesses  a  resident  clergyman,  a  protestant  school  assist- 
ed by  Government,  another  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  and 
several  private  ones,  a  Government  Dispensary,  and  a  flourishing 
trade. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  buildings,  is  the  flag  staff  tower 
alretvdy  several  times  alluded  to,  as  being  a  portion  of  what  in  form- 
er  days,  was  a  magnificent  Portuguerse  Cathedral:  subsequently 
converted  by  the  Dutcli,  into  a  storehouse  for  their  merchandize : 
whilst  the  nave  is  believed  to  have  been  finally  blown  up  by  the  Bri- 
tish. The  height,  of  this  tower  (now  employed  as  a  light  house)  is 
61  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  grass.  The  light  is  shewn 
at  an  elevation  of  67  feet  above  the  tower,  excepting  during  the 
R.  W.  monsoon,  when  it  is  placed  at  32.  On  May  11th,  1809,  at 
6  P.  M.  a  fliish  of  Jightuing  struck  it,  and  split  the  mast  a{id  yards. 
Vessels  whether  anchoring,  or  merely  passing,  are  signalled,  and  re- 
ported to  ^Madras. 

The  present  Protestant  Church,  is  a  massive  pile  of  ancient  build- 
ings, ciipable  of  accommodating  a  very  large  congregation.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Portuguese,  for  the  Franciscsms ;  and  renovated,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  over  the  entrance,  A.  D.  1779.  It  pos- 
sesses no  beauty,  and  its  length,  extends  across  the  northeni  end  of 
the  parade  ground*  In  1817,  a  Chajilain  was  appointed  to  Cochin, 
but  subsequently  the  Clergyman  stationed  at  Quilon,  paid  periodic 
visits.  In  1826,  a  Missionary  settled  in  Cochin,  but  in  1839,  ill- 
hejilth  compelled  Mm  to  leave  the  place,  and  shortly  afterwards, 


*  On  the  taking  of  CcKjliin,  the  following  silver  furniture  was  delivered  up, 
OS  the  property  of  this  Church  :  1  font,  1  plate,  2  bread  <Ushea,  2  waiters,  1  fun- 
nel. 4  goblets,  68  cyphers  and  letterp,  1  margin  and  1  bell  for  the  collecting 
purse*,  a  small  font,  and  the  brass  stand  of  an  hour  glass,  apparently  employ- 
e«l  for  regulating  the  length  of  the  sermons,  but  the  glasd  unfortunately  is  bro- 
ken :  the  cyphers  appear  to  have  been  used,  for  marking  the  hymns  on  a  boar<l. 
Besiiles  these,  there  were  various  designations,  for  as  many  bags :  so  that  sub- 
scribers, knew  whether  their  money  was  given  to  the  Leper-hospital,  the  or- 
phanage, the  widows,  or  the  poor. 

B   1 
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the  Mission  was  remored  to  Trichoor.  Again  the  Quilon  Chaplain 
performed  the  duties,  and  continued  to  do  so,  until  October  1852, 
when  a  Missionaiy  Chaplain  was  appointed,  for  whom  Goremment 
subscribed-  one  hundred  rupees  a  month,  besides  meeting  most  of 
the  expenses.  In  May  1860,  the  first  Missionary  Chaplain  left, 
and  was  succeeded  in  May  1861,  by  the  present  incumbentw 

Inside  the  Cochin  Church,  on  the  flagged  floor,  are  many  very  fine 
tomb-stones.  Some  in  memoiy  of  Portuguese  Roman  Catholics, 
others  of  Duteh  Protestants :  some  are  covered  with  magnificent  coats 
of  arms,  interspersed  with  death's  heads,  and  cross  bones :  or  figures 
standing  in  very  Hinduised  attitudes.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that 
these  stones  are  placed  over  graves:  in  many  places  in  Cochin,  there 
are  magnificent  tomb-stones,  at  the  door-ways  of  houses,  or  as  cover- 
ings to  drains,  and  in  similar  situations^  Many  of  these  were  collect* 
ed,  (probably  in  1816,)  and  the  Church  was  reflagged.  After  the 
British  captured  Cochin,  no  interments  were  permitted  within  the 
Church. 

The  0I4  buricU  ground,  now  closed,  bears  the  date  of  1 724,  on  its 
gate-way.  It  is  a  small  place  crowded  with  tombs,  of  many  curious 
forms  and  shapes.  Broken  jrees  and  pillars,  slabs  and  monumental 
urns,  are  seen  in  rich  profusion :  but  most  of  the  names  of  those 
reposing  beneath,  have  been  effaced  by  time,  and  all  are  hastening,  with 
more  or  less  rapid  steps  to  decay :  whilst  to  render  the  scene  more 
desolate,  rank  grass,  and  the  Indian  heliotrope,  {Lantana  muicUnlisj^ 
with  its  little  scarlet  flower,  springs  not  only  from  between,  but  also 
from  the  si^es  and  tops,  of  these  mouldering  monuments. 

The  parade  ground  is  a  nice  little  patoh  of  green,  in  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  old  fort,  where  the  arsenal,  and  other  buildings,  are  sivid  to 
have  stood :  which  not  being  required  by  the  British,  shared  the  fate  of  the 
town  waUs,  in  1803.  About  30  years  since,  the  officer  commanding, 
had  the  parade  ground,  very  neatly  planted  with  portia  trees,  many 
of  them  are  now  decaying,  but  it  is  a  pretty  spot,  about  250  paces 
square,  and  having  the  old  military  (now  police)  buildings,  situated 
on  its  eastern  side.  It  is  siirrounded  on  three  sides,  by  a  good 
laterite  road :  a  few  trees  planted  with  some  little  regard  to  appear- 
aucc,  and  kept  nicely  trimmed,  so  as  not  to  grow  too  high,  would  be 
a  very  great  improvement. 
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Tlic  Ctiicherryy  is  reputed  to  have  been  in  Portuguese  times,  the 
residence  of  the  priests,  of  the  neighbouring  ruined  Catiliedral  of 
Santa  Cniz.  lilany  are  the  vicissitudes  through  which  this  building  has 
passed.  Here  the  Nairs  broke  in,  and  tried  to  murder  the  British 
Besident :  since  tliis  period,  it  has  been  apjMropriated  in  the  following 
manner : — '^  The  lower  rooms  as  prisons  for  criminals,  some  of  the 
''  up2>er  ones  as  a  Jail  for  debtors.  When  troopa  were  in  the  town, 
'^  it  was  a  mes»-house  for  the  officers,  the  Fiscal  otherwise  resided 
^'  in  ity  and  one  room  was  set  aside  for  the  Magistrate,  whenever  he 
'^  should  visit  the  place.  When  the  troops  were  decreased,  and  a 
^  mess-house  no  longer  required,  still  tiie  Magistrate  of  Malabar,  for 
*^  a  considerable  period,  retained  his  room  there."  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  locate  the  Sudr  Ameens  Court  at  one  end,  and  that  of 
the  Fiscal  with  the  record-room  at  the  other:  the  prisoners  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  rooms  surromiding  the  yard,  on  the  ground 
floor,  were  appropriated  to  their  use.  This  partition  of  the  buildingr 
still  remains  in  force:  the  portion  occupied  by  criminals,  is  calcu- 
lated to  hold  60,  allowing  each  519  cubic  feet  of  air.  Solitary 
cells  have  been  erected  for  Europeans,  in  which  they  are  generally 
tormented  by  mosquitoes,  and  irritated.by  prickly  heat. 

The  Government,  or  branch  of  the  Madras  Bank^  was  established 
in  Cochin,  in  1862,  it  stands  at  the  north  east  comer  of  the  parade 
ground.  Tlie  GovernmetU  Telegraph  ofice,  if  situated  at  the  south 
west  comer  of  the  same  piece  of  green,  it  was  instituted  in  Cochin, 
in  1859«  The  telegraph  cables,  having  to  cross  several  rapid  rivers, 
and  also  being  exposed  along  the  line  of  the  sea  coast,  to  the  full 
violence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  occasionaUy  fail,  as  might  be  anticipat- 
ed. The  Oavemmeni  PoU  office^  is  placed  at  the  S.  K  comer  of 
the  parade  ground ;  whilst  in  Muttencheny,  is  the  Sircar  Ungil^ 
or  Rajah's  post  There  is  a  little  neampap^,  published  in  the  town 
eveiy  Saturday. 

A  Synagogtie  of  black  Jews,  or  rather  a  house  used  by  them  for 
that  purpose,  is  situated  in  the  centre  street^  passing  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  parade  ground,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  note. 

The  minority  of  houses  within  the  fort  limits,  are  of  Portuguese 
constraction,  usually  two  storied  with  laterite  walls,  rarely  parallel,  and 
of  an  average  thickness,  of  2\  feet:  they  have  tiled,  pent  roofs,  with 
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comparatively  small  wiudowft,  some  of  which  arc  glazed  in  small  panes, 
and  all  have  strong  wooden  out-aide  shutters.  Each  window  has  a  seat 
inside,  on  eitlier  hand,  where  the  occupant  can  at  his  ease,  observe 
all  that  is  passing  in  the  street  b^aeath.  The  outside  walls  are  of 
various  hues,  from  white,  to  blue,  yellow,  or  even  i^ed. 

Superstition,  peoples  almoBt  every  house,  Avith  ghoBts  of  various 
forms  and  shapes :  even  the  Protestant  Church,  is  said  to  be  haunt- 
ed by  an  old  woman,  who  is  sometimes  seated  disconsolately  in  one 
spot,  sometimes  in  another,  but  most  commonly  on  the  sides  of  the 
old  well  close  by,  on  the  parade  ground.  On  being  approached,  she 
is  said  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  pig,  which  on  being  ^Hursued,  dis- 
appears in  the  form  of  a  number  of  small  grutiters. 

The  town  is  built  in  streets,  running  in  a  X.  E.  direction,  wliich 
makes  the  rooms  hot.  The  moat  objectionable  style  of  hoiu^es,  arc 
those  which  partially  enclose  a  square,  witlun  which  is-  a  gsirdeii,  as 
in  the  monsoon  time,  they  are  thua  rendered  very  diimp«^  During 
the  wet  months,  grasses,  weeds,  and  [laraaitic  foi*ns,  grow  luxuriantly 
on  the  house  tops^  especially  in  loc^dities  pmtected  from  the  full 
violence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  Li  the  hot  weiither,  it  all  dries  up,, 
and  looks  like  liay.  Along  either  side  of  the  sti*eeta^  are  stone 
drains,  which  were  made  by  GovenuRent,  in  1812,  at  a  great  expense: 
but  unfortunately,  many  of  the  larger  ones,  are  now  rendered  uselesa. 
Twice  a  year,  the  convicts  clean  out  those,  wUich  have  not  been  i)er- 
manently  destroyed,  and  they  also  keep  the  roads  in  toleraUe  order. 

Strangers  arriving  at  Cochin^  would  be  struck  by  seeing  Etiro- 
pean  looking  houses  and  streets,  well  beaten  laterite  roads,  little 
Xmtches  of  green  never  quite  burnt  up,  and  the  open  parade  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

There  is  not  much  space  for  driving  ;  aloo^  tlie  face  of  the  river 


*  As  a  Medical  topograpkyf  is  incompatible,  with  the  sdieme  <>f  the  present,, 
work,  it  can  only  be  observed :  that  it  ia  uufortimately  but  too  tnie,  tlmt  **  uo 
"  town  of  oorreapoiidiDg  importance,  poaneaeea  in  bo  amall  a  degree^  applt^moes^ 
''  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  or  where  sewerage  and  diuinage^ 
^  are  so  little  attended  to  :**  bub  these  matters,  are  in  no  degree  inider  medical 
ooDtroL  Readers  curious  on  these  subjects,  are  refen^l  to  the  first  3  volumes 
of  the  Madras  Qitarlerly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  the  years  1800 
and  1661. 
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is  a  road,  that  extends  onwards  througli  the  town,  passing  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  the  par^ide  ground,  through  one  street,  by  the  native 
(formerly  Scotch)  Church,  and  the  benches  on  the  Si  W.  extremity 
of  the  fort,  where  it  reaches  the  sea  beach  road.  Here  there  is  nothing 
to  interfere  with  a  good  view  of  the  ocean,  which  is  only  divided 
from  the  road,  by  a  h>ose  sandy  tract :  whilst  on  the  left  hand,  are 
honsesi  and  cocoauut  plantations.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  the 
limit  of  the  drive  terminates,  near  this  point  stands  the  new  ceme- 
tery, and  beyond  aie  numerous  small  pools,  in  which  the  dhobies 
wash  the  clotlies.  Here  the  Amaravady  road  is  joined,  it  leads  back 
to  the  town  of  Cocliin,  between  cocoannt  ]>Iantations,  and  houses : 
first  comes  the  Poor-house,  a  clean  looking  building,  but  almost 
hidden  amongst  the  trees  on  the  left,  next  a  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch,  erected  in  1834,  with  a  pair  of  cross-keys  carved  in 
Btone  over  the  gate-way,  further  on  is  a  Konkauie  pagoda  (see 
Chapter  VII)  to  the  right,  here  the  road  exiKinds,  and  j^eepul 
trees  are  for  a  short  distance,  planted  along  both  sidas.  Continuing 
in  this  direction,  a  blank  wall  on  the  left,  defines  the  limits  of  an  oil 
yard;  anotlier  further  on,  that  of  the  Gi>vernment  Dispensary,  next 
to  tliis  is  the  compound  of  tlie  Syrian  Metropolitan,  within 
which  are  the  walls  of  an  unfinished  Church,  long  since  commenced, 
but  apparently  never  destined  to  be  completed :  skirting  this,  and 
leaving  a  large  screw  house  on  the  right,  the  flag  staff  tower,  agsiin 
comes  into  view.  In  this  course,  there  is  not  much  to  see,  unless 
it  be  the  vegetation,  or  the  people,  of  whom  large  numbers  are  To^ 
passes  (persons  wearing  hats),  who  are  of  two  classes,  first,  the  regu- 
lar, and  irregular  descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  inhabit- 
ants of  Cochin :  and  secondly,  those  of  the  converted  skive  popula- 
tion. Every  caste  and  creed,  in  other  times;  (and  the  Moplahs  in 
the  present  day)  purchased  women  and  diildren,  and  converted  them 
to  their  faith,  this  class,  if  Christians,  dress  as  Eurasians,  but  are 
far  inferior  to  the  first 

There  are  many  varieties  of  costumes,  from  the  fuUy  dressed 
native,  who  is  clothed  merely  from  the  waist  downwards,  (the  upper 
half  of  the  body  being  provided  for  by  a  sacred  string,  and  a  little 
paint,  or  ashes,)  to  lurcliins  with  no  clothing  at  all,  or  merely  a  bit  of 
string.     During  the  rainy  months,  the  most  frequented  streets,  have 
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li  strange  appearance,  as  every  native  carries  an  umbrella,  composed 
of  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  mostly  tarred.  The  paudalls,  (bamboo 
mats  nailed  on  to  square  wooden  frames,^  over  the  windows  also 
look  curious. 

That  portion  of  Ck)clun,  which  has  the  most  Oriental  appearance, 
is  the  bazaar  along  the  side  of  the  backwater,  and  although  it  is 
rather  too  fragrant  to  be  pleasant,  still  it  is  curious  enough  to 
repay  a  stranger  for  the  trouble  of  vi.iiting  it  The  backwater  lies 
along  the  left  hand  side,  divided  from  the  road,  by  a  few  mer- 
cantile, timber,  and  building  yards.  On  the  right  are  shops,  where 
their  owners  are  seated  cross  legged,  ready  to  meet  the  require-* 
ments  of  customers.  The  calico  merchant  has  handkerchiefs  of 
all  colours  for  sale :  next  is  a  crockery  shop,  where  common  bright 
coloured  European  ware,  is  seen  standing  by  the  side  of  bowls  and 
scent  bottles  from  China,  and  wooden  spoons  from  Aden :  a  little 
farther  on,  are  several  carpenter  s  shops,  where  numerous  brass  bound 
boxes,  are  exposed  for  sale,  called  blackwood,  although  not  really  so, 
but  only  the  rough  jungle  wood,  Cooroo  Murradoo  MaL  which  is 
of  much  the  same  colour. 

When  the  groimd  near  the  Muttencheny  bridge  was  let  for  yards, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  remonstrated,  alleging  that  during  the 
time  of  both  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  it  was  never  enclosed :  but 
kept  as  a  spot,  for  depositing  timber,  ready  for  those  who  were  build- 
ing vessels,  as  well  as  for  petty  merchants,  and  duty  was  levied  on 
the  timber,  and  rent  on  the  spot,  whilst  the  vessel  was  being  built. 

On  reaching  the  Muttencheny  bridge,  which  crosses  a  sluggish  canal, 
of  extremely  dirty  water,  boats  are  generally  seen  in  the  afternoon, 
bringing  in  fish,  oysters,  and  vegetables  for  sale.  On  its  further  side 
tlie  bazaar  may  be  said,  really  to  commence.  On  the  left  hand  stands, 
first  a  Police  Office,  and  then  the  British  Custom's  house,  with 
these  exceptions,  shops  are  seen  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  street, 
and  before  many  of  them,  the  salesman  is  seated  on  the  ground,  with 
his  merchandize  spread  out  around  him.  Here  is  the  fruiterer,  with 
piles  of  pumpkins,  bandikyes,  pine-apples,  guavas,  chillies,  and 
other  vegetable  productions ;  whilst  next  door,  there  are  live  mon- 
keys, of  both  black,  and  brown  varieties,  a  mongoose  or  two,  with 
parrots,  loris,  mynahs,  and  pigeons.     Again  there  is  an  herbalist's, 
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where  the  votaries  of  native  drugs,  procure  the  necessary  ingredients 
the  smoker  his  tobacco,  the  opium  eater  his  accustomed  stimulus, 
the  bhang  consumer  tlie  dose  which  gives  him  such  delicious 
reveries,  and  the  betel  chewer  the  leaf  wherein  he  wraps  pieces  of 
chunam,  with  the  nut  of  tlie  Arcca  palm,  which  when  in  his  mouth 
turns  the  saliva  red,  and  leads  the  uninitiated  European  to  labour 
under  the  impression  that  the  surrounding  natives  are  constantly 
expectorating  blood.  Another  shop  is  piled  with  chatties  made  of 
baked  red  clay,  and  fire  ovens  of  the  same  materials,  most  of  which 
are  manufactured  near  Alwaye.  The  petty  Hawker  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  street,  is  loudly  proclaiming  the  praibes  of  his  wares.  On 
cumblies  spread  upon  the  ground  before  him,  are  strings  of  Brali- 
manee  beads,  true  and  false  tortoise-shell  combs,  and  boxes,  brass  or 
silver  boxes  in  l^hich  to  carry  little  coins,  small  looking  glasses, 
blight  beads,  knives  in  red  leather  sheaves,  English  scissors,  rusty 
nails,  screws,  common  padlocks,  &c 

The  noise  is  very  great,  but  tliis  is  no  criterion  of  the  amount  of 
business  transacted,  as  the  rich  man  makes  as  much  commotion 
about  a  poothen  (10  pie)  as  if  his  existence  depended  on  its  being 
saved,  and  here  tilie  poor  man,  obtains  lus  daily  supply  of  food,  and 
ids  clothing.  All  complain  of  their  extreme  poverty,  whilst  each  endea- 
vours, to  over-reach  his  neighbour.  About  half  a  mile  beyond,  leaving 
the  Arab  and  the  Hindu,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  jostling  each 
other,  the  stranger  reaches  a  wide  space,  where  on  the  right  hand 
side,  is  a  range  of  quiet  looking  shops,  the  verandahs  of  which  are 
raised  a  little  higher  than  usual,  and  here  the  din  of  the  tin-man*s, 
and  copper-smith's  hammers,  are  almost  deafening :  tins  is  the  gold- 
smith's quarter,  and  here  a  combination  of  Tuttans,  money  venders, 
and  jewellers,  reside :  men  who  although  desirous  of  leading  their 
castomers  to  suppose  them  90  poor,  that  an  anna  more  or  less  is  of 
vital  importance  to  their  existence,  have  in  reality  within  their 
dwellings,  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  precious 
stones.  Here  the  numismatic  collector,  may  frequently  obtain  rare, 
and  valuable  coins.  This  road  continues  past  a  white  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  edged  with  black,  and  a  little  further  on,  reaches 
the  Rajah's  palace,  and  Jew's  town. 

Reverting  to  the  town  of  Cochin  in  the  centre  street  of  the  fort. 
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or  ill  the  fort  baaiar,  which  passes  directly  S.  E.  of  the  flag  st;itF 
tower,  are  two  or  three  Iiiiis,  w]iich  are  luade  use  of  by  sailors  and 
others,  but  they  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  Hotels.  Here  also  are 
t)ie  best  shops,  for  obtiiuiiuiiig  European  articles :  whilst  those  who 
are  foud  of  animals,  may  procure  a  parrot,  a  monkey,  or  a  myuah. 

V3rpeen  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  but  little  is  to 
be  seen  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  de- 
dicated to  "  Our  Lady  of  Hope,"  and  erected  in  1663  or  1666.^  Its 
method  of  Church  (Government,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  un- 
fortunately given  rise  to  many  dissensions.  Most  of  the  congrega- 
tion, wishing  that  the  rules  in  force,  from  its  erection  to  the  present 
time,  should  remain  intact :  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of 
Versipoly,  is  anxious  to  institute  certain  reforms,  which  are  not 
quite  approved  of  by  the  congregation.  The  Church  is  still  said  to 
contain,  the  screen  from  that  of  the  Franciscans,  which  the  Dutch 
permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  remove. 

The  river  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  divides  Cochin  from  Vy- 
peen,  hiis  been  alluded  to.  The  laterite  wall,  built  by  the  Dutch, 
along  its  southern  bank,  fell  down  in  1821,  owing  partly  to  the 
inferior  materials  of  wldch  it  was  constructed,  and  partly  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  current  in  that  direction  :  but  in  1843,  it  again 
turned  against  the  Vypeen  side  of  the  river,  and  between  those  two 
periods,  many  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  preserve  its  banks,  only 
resulting  in  the  walls  being  undermined  by  the  sea,  whilst  wood 
was  rendered  useless,  by  the  ravage?  of  the  wood  boring  insects. 
Again,  the  set  of  the  river  altered  to  the  Cochin  side,  but  owing  to 
the  laterite  rook  alluded  to,  as  existing  on  the  site  of  tlie  late  Dutch 
Governor's  house,  the  town  of  Cochin  is  pretty  well  protected. 
Agsiin,  in  1857,  the  sea  washed  away  a  breudch  of  laud,  of  between 
90  and  100  feet,  leaving  Vypeen  2,500  feet  wide,  but  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  monsoon,  the  saa  receded  nearly  200  feet :  but  the 
next  year,  it  again  encroached,  and  has  continued  to  do  so,  every  mon- 
soon :  but  it  generally  recedes,  in  the  subsequent  fine  weather.  Some 
years  since,  probably  about  18-47,  the  sea  washed  up  to  the  benches, 
situated,  on  a  part  of  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  old  rampart,  but  it 
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subsequently  retired  to  its  original  limits.  It  is  improbable,  that 
auy  engineeriug,  (unless  at  an  enormous  expense)  would  effectually 
preserve  the  banks*  The  same  difficulty  was  once  found  to  exist, 
on  the  Ponany  river,  and  a  reward  was  even  paid  by  Government, 
to  a  fortunate  Enguieer,  who  at  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
was  assisted  by  the  current  diverting  in  its  course,  he  consequently 
obtained  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  bank ;  but  either  before 
the  money  was  paid,  or  immediately  subsequently,  the  current  re- 
turned to  its  old  course,  and  the  erection  was  at  once  undermined 
and  destroyed. 

Near  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Traveller's  bungalow,  in  which 
travellers  can  rest  for  two  days  at  a  time,  one  formerly  existed 
over  the  river,  but  it  has  been  obliged  to  be  pulled  down  as  insecure. 

The  Dutch  ke]>t  up  an  Hotel,  situated  where  the  Protestant 
schools  now  stand,  which  was  annually  put  up  to  auction,  when  the 
landlord  covenanted  to  supply  travellers  at  a  fixed  rate.  This  was 
continued  under  the  British,  until  1811,  when  the  house  had  be- 
come rather  ruinous,  and  the  Hotel-keeper  complained,  that  his  ex- 
penses were  not  re-imbursed,  or  barely  so,  and  it  was  consequently 
discontinued. 

A  number  of  beggars,  flock  into  the  town  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, but  more  especially  on  the  latter  day,  and  are  accustomed  to 
receive  weekly  alms,  from  various  benevolent  inhabitants.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  these  are  the  two  days,  held  by  Hindus,  as  most  fortunate 
for  begging,  and  set  apart  for  such,  in  many  parts  of  India.  The 
Dutch  authorities  originated  this  custom  in  Cochin,  as  on  those  days 
they  permitted  beggars  to  enter  the  fort,  and  on  no  others. 

Cochin  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  articles  of  food,  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  prices  have  very  much  risen  of  late  years :  this  is  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  place,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  no  doubt  is  so,  but  not  entirely.  The  doing  away  of  the  price 
lists,  by  which  those  who  chose  to  sell  articles  at  a  certain  rate,  could 
do  so,  has  been  a  most  serious  loss  to  Europeans,  especially  to  those 
whose  pay  has  not  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  There  is  now  no  competition,  but  a  large  amount  of  combi- 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  all  articles. 

*  From  the  Official  Jtecordi  in  Cochin  Cutcherry  1813. 
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The  drinking  water  here,  has  been  said  to  cause  the  frightful 
disease,  known  as  elephantiasis,  from  which  persons'  legs,  become 
sometimes  as  much  as  21  inches  in  circumference,  or  even  more. 
The  Portuguese  consequently  obtained  water  from  Alwaye,  and  this 
was  believed  to  decrease  the  risk  of  incurring  the  complaint.  The 
Dutch  continued  this  plan,  and  supplied  all  their  servants  gratu- 
itously, but  charged  other  persons,  ^  of  a  rupee  for  a  six  gallon  cask, 
delivered  at  their  doors.  The  English  Jilso  followed  the  same  cus- 
tom, but  gave  it  gratuitously  to  almost  every  one  :  until  the  Military 
were  removed,  when  they  discontinued  the  supply. 

Beef  is  rarely  procurable,  and  even  then  is  not  very  good.  In 
the  time  of  the  Dutch,  there  was  a  licensed  butcher  in  Cochin, 
who  paid  for  being  allowed  to  supply  the  town  with  meat 
at  a  certain  price,  he  was  permitted  to  kill  beef :  but  there  was  also 
a  regular  beef  butcher,  and  the  sum  paid  by  him  for  his  licenses, 
was  set  apart,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Lepers  in  the  Lazar- 
retto,  at  Falliport ;  and  the  support  of  that  establishment.  The  mut- 
ton is  pretty  good,  the  sheep  are  brought  from  Coimbatore,  and  Pal- 
ghaut,  as  this  climate  does  not  suit  them  :  goats  thrive  well :  pork 
is  easily  procurable,  but  unless  properly  fed  under  European  supervi- 
sion is  very  unwholesome :  whilst  poultry  is  plentiful,  and  cheap. 
Fish  can  be  obtained  all  the  year  round,  of  a  fair  quality,  and  appear 
rather  superior,  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  than  at  other  periods. 
Oysters  abound,  as  do  also  prawns,  and  crabs,  it  is  however  advisa- 
ble, to  abstain  from  them  in  October,  and  the  two  following  months, 
as  at  that  period  they  are  frequently  prejudicial  to  health :  bread  is 
excellent,  and  vegetables  are  usually  abundant. 
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CHAPTEll  VI. 

CnRISTIANITY  IN  MALABAR 
G:iHy  Christmns  in  Malabar — St.  Thomaa'a  arrival — Early  EcclesiaBtica — State 
in  which  Portuguese  found  tke  Syrian  Church — Xavier — Meneiea — Synod 
of  Diamper — Jesuits  announce  themselves  as  Western  Brahmans,  and  forge 
fifth  Veda — Carmelites  seut  to  Malabar — Dutch  arrive — European  Catholic 
Priests  ordered  to  leave — Dutch  try  to  disp(8e  of  congregations  io  Portuguese 
— Agree  to  pennit  Cannelites  to  return-— English  East  India  Oompany 
Officials  make  first  attempt  to  introduce  ^Missionaries  to  India— Trial  to 
regenerate  Syrian  Churches — Virulence  of  disputes  increase — Syrian 
Architecture — Dress  of  Clergy — Means  of  support — LiUu^es — ^Fasts — 
Feasts — Marriages— Births — Burials — Protestant  Missions — Court  of  Direc- 
tors, advice  to  Missionaries. 

In  Malabar,  from  almost  the  commencement  of  the  Chiistian  era, 
a  Clmrch  has  existed,  which  to  Europeans,  has  been  amongst  the 
wonders  of  the  Eastern  world.  Those  who  have  followed  its  ancient 
creed,  have  usually  been  denominated  Syrians,  beeause  their  tenets 
and  principles  of  Church  Qovemment,  are  very  simllax  to  those  ob> 
taining  amongst  the  Copts  in  Syria.  The  native  appellation  is, 
Ncuarane  Icaij  Suriani  MopiUas,  or  Marggaearer,  ^people  who 
have  a  law«"  In  olden  times  they  were  called  Peiskcdra  Brahmant, 
owing  both  to  the  class  from  which  they  sprang,  and  to  their  being 
su^ierior  artificers,  (Peishcars.) 

A  knowledge  of  Christianity,  was  in  very  early  days,  spread  into 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  partly  owing  to  the  persecutions  dimct- 
ed  against  its  exponents,  which  forced  them  to  seek  refuge  in  more 
congenial  climes,  where  they  might  peaceably  follow  the  practices  of 
their  religion,  denied  them  in  their  native  lands.  It  may  also  have 
partly  arisen,  from  the  eastern  luxuries  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
Boman  Citizens,  for  some  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  commerce, 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  company  with  some  of  these  Boman 
merchants,  St  Thomas  the  apostle  visited  India,   and  the  date 
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generally  given,  is  A.  D.  52.  It  appears  that  he  erected  Churches 
in  Aden,  and  Socotra,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Hindustan : 
although,  whether  he  landed  on  the  western  coast  at  Maliapore,* 
or  Cranganore  near  Cochin,  or  at  Maliapore  near  Madras,  is  very 
problematical,  and  at  the  same  time  immaterial.  Jerome  in  the 
year  420,  speaks  of  the  Mission  of  St  Thomas  to  India,  as  a 
universally  acknowledged  fact.  Whilst  in  the  ninth  century,  Alfred 
the  Great  sent  an  embassy  to  his  tomb  in  Hindustan :  and  Marco 
Polo  writing  about  1292,  mentions  this  tomb  as  then  in  existence. 
Bald»us  in  1662,  gives  an  account  of  a  stone  pillar  at  Quilon,  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Thomas;  at  the  present  time,  a  similar 
pillar  stands  there,  and  is^tated  to  have  been  raised  by  the  same 
person.     It  is  highly  venerated,  by  the  Syrians,  and  others. 

Governor  Moens,  in  his  memorial,  states,  that  « the  prevalent  be- 
"  lief  is,  that  St  Thomas  after  labouring  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
"  went  to  Cranganore,  and  converted  many :  and  also  at  Maliancara, 
"  (near  Palliport,)  Cottecay,  Repelim,  Gekkomungalum,  Temetta, 
"  and  Tiroewangotta,  (probably  Travancore),  built  some  Churches, 
"  ordained  two  priests,  and  then  returned  to  the  Coromandel  coast." 
The  tradition  amongst  the  Syrians  is,  that  St  Thomas  built  seven 
Churches  in  Malabar,  viz.,  one  at  Palloor  near  Chowghaut,  still  in 
existence  :  another  at  Cranganore,  now  destroyed :  a  third  at  Cotta- 
kareel,  or  Paroor  still  standing :  as  are  also  those  at  Cocamungalum  or 
southern  Paliapuram :  at  Quilon :  and  at  Naranum :  whilst  the 
seventh  at  Shazaloo,  near  the  famous  Chowri  Malla,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  wild  elephants. 

St  Thomas  is  believed  to  have  made  many  converts,  especially 
the  son  of  a  native  of  rank  at  Cranganore,  whom  he  ordained  a 
Beacon.  Subsequently  he  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  accidental 
death  at  St  Thomaa's  Mount,  (Maliapore,  the  cUy  of  tlie  peacocks, 
now  called  St,  ThomS,)  near  Madras,  where  a  low  caste  man  shoot- 
ing peacocks,  unfortunately  killed  the  Saint  Marco  Polo  mentions 
bcdng  shown  this  spot  at  the  Mount,  in  the  1 3tii  century.     Even  up  to 

*  At  Cruzmilagri,  midway  between  Cochin  and  Maliapooram,  Ib  the  spot 
pointed  out  by  local  tradition,  as  that  where  St.  Thomas  landed.  But  it  is 
quite  as  probable,  that,  the  Portuguese  planted  the  cross  in  this  place,  in  token 
of  territorial  sovereignty. 
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the  present  day,  persons  annually  perform  pilgrimages  to  tbis  place, 
kiss  the  spot  where  he  was  shiiu,  deposit  their  offermgs,  and  repeat 
their  prayers  at  the  Apostle's  grave.  Another  legend  is,  that  he 
lived  in  a  place  where  there  were  two  caves,  into  which  he  retired 
for  i>rayer  and  meditation.  One  day  when  thus  engaged,  a  Brah- 
man tlirust  a  spear  through  the  orifice  which  admitted  the  light,  and 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  the  head  of  the  spear  breaking  off  into  the 
Apostle's  body.  He  just  managed  to  crawl  into  the  inner  cave, 
where  he  died  embracing  a  stone  cross.  His  Disciples  subsequently 
found  his  body,  and  removed  it  for  interment  to  a  Church  which  he 
had  raised.*  Another  legend  states,  that  St.  Thomas  and  Thad- 
deus,  parted  at  Edessa,  when  the  former  accompanied  a  party  of 
naerchants  first  to  Socotra,  and  from  thence  to  Western  India,  where 
whilst  he  was  paying  bis  respects  to  the  King  of  the  place,  a  native 
struck  him  without  aiiy  provocation  :  but  this  man  subsequently 
going  to  draw  water  from  a  tank,  had  his  hiuid  bitten  off  by  a  tiger. 
He  immediately  ran  back  to  the  palace,  to  tell  liis  misfortune,  but 
was  followed  by  a  dog,  carrying  tlie  hand  in  his  mouth.  St.  Thomas 
was  still  in  the  royal  presence,  and  taking  the  severed  member,  re- 
placed it  in  its  proper  position,  where  it  remained  so  finnly  fixed, 
that  even  the  mark  of  the  join  was  quite  imperceptible.  The  Apostle 
is  stated  subsequently  to  have  gone,  first  to  Calicut,  then  to  China, 
and  returning  from  thence  through  Thibet  into  India,  to  have  ended 
his  days  at  Maliapore  near  Madras. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  these  converts  made  by  St.  Tliomas,  or 
St.  Thom6  Christians,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  were  joined  by 
others  from  Syria,  who  liad  heard  of  their  existence.     In  the  second 

*  Portuguese  HiBtoriaos  affirm,  that  in  1 547,  when  this  cave  was  being  cleaned 
out^  the  old  stone  cross  was  discovered,  and  on  it  many  dark  red  spots  resem- 
bling blood.  Miracles  did  not  cease  here,  for  in  1551,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the 
oratory  was  being  repaired,  this  stone  was  solemnly  set  up,  and  whilst  the 
priest  was  reading  the  Gospel,  it  commenced  turning  black  and  shining,  then 
perspired,  and  resumed  its  original  grey  colour,  when  the  spots  of  blood  came 
out  clearer  than  ever.  Ten  years  later,  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  cross,  were 
translated  by  a  Brahman,  into  a  short  history  of  the  Saint  and  his  Converts, 
with  an  account  of  his  death,  and  the  erection  of  the  stone,  by  certain  Elings 
in  commemoration  of  him.  Before  the  year  1561,  its  being  in  a  perspiration 
was  considered  a  good  omen,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  a  bad  one. 
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ccntaiy,  Egypti'in  mariners  carried  tidinga  to  Alexandria,  of  the 
Cliristians  residing  in  Malabar,  who  traced  their  paternity  in  Syria 
to  St.  Paul,  and  owned  the  supreinviy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon* 
Therefore  they  mast  have  been  here,  at  least  one  hundred  years  prior 
to  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
the  Jews  who  came  to  Malabar,  dividdd  themselves  into  two  parties, 
one  of  which  became  Christians,  and  the  other  retained  their  ancient 
faith.*  Nearly  every  account  mentions .  Cranganore,  as  being  the 
central  place  from  whence  both  the  Jews  and  Syrians  spread.  The 
^lahomedan  author  Ferishta,  in  his  general  history  of  India,  says, 
"  formerly  before  the  rise  of  the  religion  of  lilam,  a  company  of 
''  Jews  and  Christians,  came  by  sea  into  the  country  of  Malabar,  and 
''  settleil  as  merchants.  They  continued  to  reside  there,  until  th^ 
"  rise  of  the  Mussulman  religion."  • 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  Oheramd  Permaul,  (whose  rule  ceased 
A.  D.  378,)  gave  these  sects  extensive  privileges,  and  a  charter  en- 
graved on  metal  plate.),  in  nail  or  triangular  headed  characters,  in 
Malayalim,  Oanarese,  Bisnagur,  and  Tamul.  The  witnesses  were 
four  Jews  of  rank,  whose  names  are  written,  in  old  Hebrew  charac- 
ters. These  tablets  appear  to  have  been  lost  in  the  16th  century,  and 
were  not  recovered  until  about  fifty  years  since,  when  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Major  Macaulay,  then  British  resident  of  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  some  plates,  reputed  to  be  the  same,  were  found. 

Thomas  Caua  La  also  said  to  have  Written  the  account  of  these 
jKJople,  anterior  to  his  time,  on  copper  plates,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  Church  at  Tervalcarre,  neixr  Culli-Quilon,  but  were  lost 
when  the  Travancore  Rajah  annexed  this  State.  These  privileges 
are  said  also  to  have  been  written  on  a  stone  in  the  Cranganore 
Pagoda,  and  this  mistaken  belief  which  is  now  universal  in  Malabar, 
is  also  mentioned  by  Governor  Moens,  nearly  100  years  ago,  as 
being  then  prevalent. 

*  Paoli  Bays,  **  had  they  been  originally  ludiaoB,  why  Bhould  they  make  use 
"  of  Chaldaie  ezpreasiona,  and  not  much  rather  words  peculiar  to  the  Malabar 
"  and  Sanscrit  languages  f  it  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  a  conriderable 
"  number  of  Christians,  went  from  Persia  and  Chaldea  to  India,  and  united 
"  themselves  to  the  small  body  of  the  original  Indian  Christians,  whose  anoes- 
"  tors  were  formerly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  Apostle  Thomas.'* 
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After  n  time,  as  the  power  of  tliese  early  Christians  increased, 
they  were  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  heathen  rulers,  and  to 
raise  a  Chief  of  their  own  sect  and  creed.  Tliis  line  was  continued, 
until  one  of  their  sovereigns  being  childless,  adopted  the  son  of  the 
Ring  of  Diamper  as  his  successor :  wliich  prince  being  subordinate 
to  the  Haiah  of  Cochin,  the  Syrians  again  fell  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hindus.  It  may  well  be  said  of  them,  that  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  political  power,  their  influence  began  to  deteriorate. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  at  the  coimcil  of 
Nice,  one  of  the  names  subscribed  is  "  Johannes,"  Metropolitan  of 
Perna,  and  the  Great  Indies.  Thirty  years  subsequently,  Athana- 
aius  invested  one  Frumentius,  a  -Syrian  by  birth,  with  episcopal 
authority  in  South  India,  where  he  proceeded  with  two  kinsmen 
and  became  a  martyr.  One  of  his  relations  was  subsequently  made 
Secretary,  and  the  other,  cup  bearer,  to  a  Native  prince,  and  on  his 
death,  they  undertook  the  education  of  his  son.  They  afterward, 
erected  a  Church,  and  one  of  them  was  installed  as  Bishop  by  Athana- 
sius.  The  opliilus  the  famous  Arian  Bishop,  visited  India  about 
A.D.  350. 

Cosmas  states,  that  in  572,  Christian  churches  existed  in  Mala- 
bar and  Ceylon,  the  Bishops  being  sent  from  Persia,  where  they 
were  consecrated :  the  doctrines  at  this  period,  were  those  of  the 
Nestorians,*  for  the  Primate  of  Persia,  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of  Seleucia.  About  658,  the  Metropo- 
litan of  Mosul,  declared  that  the  churches  in  India  and  Persia, 
were  in  a  declining  state,']'  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Primate 

*  The  term  Ne$torian9j  is  derived  fram  NeHtoriui^  who  was  consecrated 
BUhop  of  Conatautinople,  A.  D.  429.  He  acknowledged  the  duality  of  persona 
ia  the  Saviour  of  tlie  world,  and  that  a  worshipper  might  unite  in  hia  adora- 
tiona^  the  persons  and  the  natures,  which  he  sepoitited  in  his  Creed, 

t  During  the  seventh  century,  the  Moplahs  oppressed  the  Syrians,  so  they 
retired  from  the  Northern  portions  of  Malabar,  to  the  Cochin  territory,  choos- 
ing a  head  man  or  king.  Subsequently  owing  to  adoption,  a  Hindu  prince 
ruled  over  them  in  temporal  matters  :  when  the  Portuguese  an*ived,  he  was 
namisd  BeliarU,  Rajah  of  Diamper,  and  was  bound  to  protect  them  agaiuet 
Hindus  or  Mahomedans,  but  being  l>aiiknipt,  he  applied  to  the  Europeans  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  The  Christians  were  dirided  into  two  parts,  the 
Northern  or  Samorin*s  party,  denominated  Panireumif   which  included  all 
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of  Persia,  stathig  that  as  he  now  refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  Scleucia,  the  succession  of  Priest-hood  had  been  cut  off  from 
India.  Relying  upon  Apostolic  succession  direct  from  St.  Thomas, 
the  Primate  of  Persia,  now  considered  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Seleuda,  unnecessary  :  thus  they  continued,  until  A.D.  780, 
when  the  Persian  party,  again  submitted  to  Seleucia,  and  Christi- 
anity flourished  up  to  the  year  920. 

About  A.D.  696,  according  to  one  authority,  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  the  Jacobites*  arrived  in  India,  from  Alexandria  :  others 
again  have  argued,  that  this  sect  never  came  until  A.D.  166.3,  after 
the  Dutch  took  Cocliin.     From  this  period,  most  of  the  prelates  of 
the  Malayala  Cliurch,  have  considered  tliemselves  as  dependent  upf)n 
the  see  of  Antioch.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Thomas 
Cana,  believed  by  some  to  have  been  a  wciilthy  Armenian  merchant, 
came  to  Malabar  :  but  whoever  he  may  have  been  he  appears  to  have 
obtained  great  power  over  the  Syrians,  who  under  his  protectorate 
left  the  jungles,  and  settled  down  along  the  sea  coasts.     Moens  says, 
"  Assemanus  believes  that  Mar  Thomas  was  that  Bishop,  whom  the 
"  Nestorian  Bishop  Timotheus  sent  out  about  A.D.  800  to  India, 
"together  with  some  monks,  out  of  the  cloisters  at  Beth-Ahensi 
"and  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Lebanon,  who 
"  subsequently  became  a  Bishop.     Manuscripts  .state,  that  Mar  Sa- 
"  por,  and  Mar  Peroses,  came   from  Babylon,  A.D.  829,  and  ob- 
"  tained  privileges  from  Changara  Irawisri,  Bajah  of  Culli-Quilon, 
*'  to  erect  Churches  in  his  country." 

Princes  aud  tribes  in  the  Northern  portion  of  MaUyala :  and  the  Southern  or 
Cochin  Rajah's  division,  termed  Ciovarecurra,  which  included  the  Princes  aud 
tribes  in  the  South  of  Malayala.  This  division  has  been  erroneously  consi- 
dered, to  designate  the  descendants  of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  offspring 
of  Thomas  Cana,  reputed  to  have  possessed  two  wives,  one  a  Nairckce,  the 
other  a  Ckogan  ;  the  offspring  of  the  former  settling  in  North,  those  of  the 
latter  in  South  Malabiur.  A  third  tradition  is,  that  all  the  Si/rians  are  de- 
scended from  four  distinct  families,  who  at  different  times,  settled  in  various 
2>laces  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

*  The  name  Jacobite,  is  said  to  have  been  derived,  from  Jacob  of  Uraha, 
(commonly  known  as  Edessa,  o-  Callirhoe,)  who  A.  D.  656,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Uraha,  the  Metrapolis  of  Osrhoene,  now  called  Ourfa,  near  the  Ku- 
phrates.  He  restored  the  Syriac  language  to  its  original  purity.  His  doctrines 
were  that  there  wiis  but  Que  will  or  operation,  in  the  two  naturet  of  Christ. 
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The  Princes  of  Malabar,  treated  their  Native  Christian  snbfects 
well  They  were  given  equal,  or  superior  rank  with  the  Nairs,  and 
allowed  to  be  governed  by  those  of  their  own  sect,  in  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters.  Their  first  king,  is  said  to  have  been  a  convert 
from  Hinduism.  Prosperous  times  injured  this  Church,  'and  its  pres- 
tige b^an  to  decline  from  the  tenth  century,  when  they  first  had  a 
king  to  nde  over  them,  their  royal  authority  passed  into  the  hands 
.  of  the  heathen  prince  of  Diamper,  and  the  Portuguese  found  them 
in  reality,  governed  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

"  In  1500,"  says  Governor  MoenSy  "  four  Syrian  Bishops  came  to 
^  this  coast,  named  Mar  Mardina,  Jena  Ally,  Mar  Jacob,  and  Mar 
"  Thomas.  *  *  In  1504,  two  Bishops  wrote,  and  informed  the 
"  Patriarch,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  Malabar :  after  these, 
"  came,  about  A.D.  1550,  another  Bishop  named  Mar  Abraham/' 
Moens  also  observes^  ^  there  must  have  been  Roman  Catholics  on 
'*  this  coasts  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  for  it  is  well 
^  known,,  that  there  was  a  Romish  priest  named  Fre  Jordan  at 
''  Tanna,  and  Salsette,  but  the  date  is  unrecorded.  Also,  in  A.D. 
'^  1320,  there  were  in  Persia  four  Franciscans,  named  Fre  Thomas 
"  de  Tolentino,  Fre  JaccMno  de  Padua,  Fre  Demetrino,  and  Fre  Pedro. 
^  Doubtless,  Vasca  de  Gama  brought  out  many  Priests,  as  it  is  well 
^  known,  no  Portuguese  vessel  started  for  sea,  much  more  so  for  a 
"  long  voyage,  without  having  clergy  on  board."  As  early  as  1503, 
Father  Rhoterie^  is  mentioned  as  settled  at  Quilon. 

When  Cabral  came  to  India,  in  1500,  he  took  away  with  him  to 
Portugal,  two  brothers,  who  subsequently  in  Europe,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  sect  in  India.  The  Christians  at  Cranganore,  in  1502, 
when  Vasca  de  Gktma  was  at  Cochin,  sent  him  a  deputation,,  bear- 
ing the  sceptre  of  their  last  monarch,  and  besought  him  to  intercede 
with  the  Portuguese  king,  to  become  their  ruler,  and  protector,  as 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  the  head  of  each  sect,  should 
rule  them  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns.'  They  complained 
of  being  much  oppressed  by  the  Native  princes,  and  that  those  who 
resided  on  Pagoda  lands,  were  compelled  to  be  present  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  Heathen  Deities  of  the  place. 

On  enquiries  being  instituted  respecting  this  people,  it  appeared 

that  their  bible  and  prayers  were  in  Syriac,  which  was  to  them  an 
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unknown  tongixe ;  tbat  they  practifled  Hindu  rites  of  purification^ 
attended  Hindu  feasts,  used  diarmSy  consulted  fortune  tellers,  and 
submitted  to  ordeals.  Prayers  to  the  Saints,  and  those  for  the  dead, 
were  cnstonmy,  whilst  they  are  said  to  have  bad  monasteries.  Of 
Borne  they  had  never  beard,  her  littcrgies  were  not  employed  in  their 
Churches,  and  transubstantiation  was  unrecognized. 

At  the  head  of  the  Syrian  church  was  a  Metropolitan,  the  inferior 
clergy  were  termed  Catmars,  who  were  divided  into  two  grades,  the 
senior  corresponding  to  our  presbyters,  whilst  the  inferior  were  dea- 
cons. Besides  Uiese,  they  had  their  Malpans^  or  doctors.  Clergy 
were  permitted  to  hold  secular  offices^  also  to  many,  whilst  their 
wives  took  precedence  in  the  Church,  and  were  known  by  wearing 
round  their  necks  a  golden  cross^  Though  governed  in  temporal  cases 
by  the  Prince  of  Diamper,  under  the  control  of  the  Cochin  lUjah,  they 
were  suliject  in  civil,  spiritual,  and  moral  matters,  to  their  Bishop  of 
Angamale,  Metropolitaa  of  India.  They  paid  a  certain  tribute,  and 
had  on  some  spedfied  occasions,  to  hring  a  number  of  troops,  armed 
and  properly  equipped,  into  the  field. 

All  these  Christians,  says^  Paoli,  ^  in  1502,  at  which  period  Taaca 
''  de  Oama  came  a  second  time  to  Malabar,  were  Nestorians.  Some 
^  of  them  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  could  not  endure 
''  images^  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  showed  a  greater  reverence  for 
**  the  holy  cross.  The^  had  no  other  sacraments,  than  baptism,  the 
**  last  supper,  and  the  consecration  of  Priesta  They  believed  that 
'^  the  souls  of  the  just,  were  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Qod, 
"  before  the  final  judgment,  and  that  until  that  period,  they  were  to 
**  remain  in  Eden.  They  employed  a  kind  of  baptism  quite  different 
*^  from  ours,  (the  Roman  Catholic) :  and  their  Priests  all  practised 
''  simony,  as  they  dispensed  the  sacraments,  merdly  for  money. 
^  Many  of  the  poor  people  were  not  baptized,  because  they  were  not 
^*  able  to  pay  the  fees.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  was  established 
''  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Nestorians.  The  wine  which  tliey 
'^  consecrated,  was  palm  wine,  (arrack) :  the  host  consisted  of  some 
"  wheaten  flour,  mixed  with  salt  and  oil :  and  it  was  always  let 
^'  down  from  a  hole  above  the  altar,  when  the  priest  was  to  bless  it 
^'  Mass  was  read  every  Sunday,  but  no  person  was  obliged  to  attend 
•*  it.     On  Sunday  evening,  every  one  might  cat  fiesh,  on  Wedneadaya 
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and  Fridays  they  ate  fish  orlierbs:  on  Shrove  Sundays^  there  was 
^'  a  general  fast    Thdir  holy  water^  the  preparation  of  which  WS0  left 
**  to  the  Saeristan,  consisted  of  common  river  water^  in  which  a  few 
^  particles  of  earth,  brought  from  the  grave  of  St  Thomas,  at  Malia* 
poram,  were  dissolved.     Their  festival  days  b^gan  the  preceding 
evening,  and  ended  towards  evening  the  day  following.    During 
that  time,  the  shops  were  shnt,  and  al  Ubonr  ceased.     Their 
Priests  ware«ccnstoDied  to  emj^kjy  excommunication,  known  under 
the  name  of  Mak^ren,  and  whieh  is  very  severe  against  offenders*" 
The  Syrians  were  much  esteemed,  the  greater  the  namber  of  them, 
a  Native  prince  had  in  his  dominions,  the  more  ha  was  feared  by  his 
neighbours,  as  they  were  said  to  be  very  faitfalnl  and  trust-worthy. 
The  men  always  went  about  armed,  and  were  well  trained  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  their  education  being  carried  on  in  this  sdence^  front 
their  8th  to  their  2£fth  year.    They  were  the  natnxal  protectors  of 
the  silver-smiths,  brass-founders,  carpenters,  and  smifths.  They  united 
together  when  any  infringements  w^e  made  upon  their  ri^ts, 
or  one  of  them  was  subject  to  insult    A  low  caste  man  who  struck 
It  Christian,  incurred  the  punishment  of  immediate  dsaih,  or  if  eX" 
empted  from  this,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  a  gold  or  silver  hand  (ac^ 
cording  to  the  rank  of  the  affronted  person,)  to  the  Church,  and  there 
offer  it  up  as  a  propitiation.    In  those  days,  Christians  never  touched  a 
Sndra,  nor  even  a  Nair.    Any  of  these  castes,  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge their  precedence,  they  were  empowered  to  slay  forthwith. 
Only  Brahmans  and  Syrians,  (besides  Jews)  might  have  covered 
porches  before  their  doors,  and  travel  on  elephalits^  (a  distinction 
otherwise  accorded  to  the  B^^ralheirs,)  whilst  they  mi^t  sit  in  the 
King's  presence,  even  on  the  same  carpet,  a  symbol  of  an  Ambassador. 
In  the  year  1517,  some  Portuguese  landed  at  Maliapore,  near 
Madras,  where  they  found  several  Christian  Chapels,  and  a  Moor 
informed  them,  that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  of  blindness, 
by  visiting  this  holy  place.    Here  he  stated,  his  ancestors  had  been 
accustomed  to  bum  a  light  in  one  of  the  Chapels,  traditionally 
asserted  to  have  been  erected  by  St  Thomas,  whose  body  was  believ- 
ed to  lie  within  together  with  those  of  two  of  his  disciples,  and  a 
converted  Hindu  king.    An  investigation  was  then  commenced,  and 
on  digging  near  the  wall,  a  stone  discovered,  which  the  Portuguese 
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translated  as  follows  : —  "  When  St  Thomas  built  this  Church,  the 
*'  king  of  MaUapore  gave  him  the  duties,  on  all  merchandize  im- 
"  ported,  which. was  one-tenth."  Going  deeper,  they  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  with  the  spear  head  within  it:  also  the 
remains  of  his  disciples,  and  of  the  Native  king,  they  observed  that 
the  bones  of  this  last  differed  from  those  of  the  former,  as  they 
were  not  eo  vfhUe  I  On  enquiry,  they  ascertained,  that  when  St. 
Thomas  landed,  Maliapore  now  dose  to  the  sea,  was  twdve  leagues 
from  the  coast^  and  that  the  Saint  had  predicted,  ^that  when  the 
^  sea  came  up  to  the  site  of  the  city,  a  people  should  come  from  the 
**  west,  bringmg  with  them,  the  religion  he  taught/* 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  miraculous  legends  current,  one 
of  which  was  that  a  Brahmaa  slew  his  own  son,  and  charged  St. 
Thomas  with  the  murder,  but  the  Saint  raised  the  body  to  life,  who 
forthwith  acccused  his  father  of  having  done  the  foul  deed.  On 
another  occasion  it  was  asserted,  when  St.  Thomas  required  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  timber  to  be  taken  to  his  chapel,  the  combined 
strength  of  numerous  men,  and  elephants,  was  insufficient  to  move 
it:  oh  which  he  himself  laid  hold  of  it  with  both  hands,  and  easily 
dragged  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  Russians  who  visited 
Syria,  in  A.D.  371,  attested  that  St  Thomas  died  a  Martyr  in 
India,  but  that  his  body  was  subsequently  transmitted  to  Edessa. 
This  if  correct,  slightly  militates  against  the  Portuguese  and  Native 
aeoounts. 

In  1541,  the  celebrated  Francis  Xavier  came  to  India,  he  was 
most  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  convert  the  heathen  around  him,  and 
presented  his  countrymen  with  a  noble  example  of  self-devotion, 
and  perfect  indifference  regarding  his  own  temporal  welfare,  when 
it  interfered  with  the  spiritual  advantage  of  others.  His  mind 
ai^Mars  to  have  been  wholly  engrossed  by  religious  subjects,  and 
efforts  for  benefiting  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men,  and  with  this 
vvs%  he  attacked  vice  wherever  he  found  i^  and  denounced  the 
immoralily  and  religious  supineness  of  lus  countiymen,  in  indig- 
nant terms.  He  is  said  to  have  converted,  or  perhaps  mcnre  proper- 
ly speaking  baptized,  700,000  Natives,  and  certainly  it  would  be 
difionlt  to  find  one,  more  active,  untiring,  and  zealous,  in  Mission* 
ary  labours.    He  died  in  lSd2. 
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About  this  period,  the  Inquisition  which  had  previoiisly  been  es- 
tablished in  Gfoa,  discovered  that  the  Syrian  Christians  were  here*- 
ttcal  in  their  belief,  and  many  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  its  orders. 
Their  Priests  evVB.  forsook  them,  to  scramble  for  the  many  tempting 
inducenfents  of  power,  and  pecuniary  rewards,  held  out  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, to  lure  them  fh>m  theur  posts. 

In  1545,  Albuquerque,  Archbishop  of  Qoa,  made  proselization  a 
State  policy,  and  compelled  his  toldiers  to  marry  Native  females, 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  He  sent  a  Franciscan 
Friar  to  Cranganore,  to  preach  the  Qospel,  and  before  long  erected  a 
Oollege  at  the  same  place,  in  which  Syrian  youths  were  instructed 
in  the  Latin  rites  and  language.  But  when  thay  had  become  fitted 
to  enter  the  ministiy,  the  Syrians  refused  to  admit  the  Romish  form 
of  worship,  into  their  Churches.  A  second  College  was  erected  in 
1587,  for  their  instruction  in  their  own  language,  on  the  Yypeen  Is- 
land at  Palliport,  known  as  Yaipacotta,  where  the  Syrian  costume 
was  allowed  to  be  retained,  and  some  of  their  rites  observed.  But 
still  the  Syrians  refused  to  permit  this  new  clergy  to  preach  in  their 
Churches,  in  which  course  they  were  fully  supported  by  their  new 
Bishop. 

It  now  became  evident,  that  all  idea  of  converting  these  people 
to  the  Romish  faith  must  be  given  up,  or  another  course  pursued, 
either  of  force  or  stratagem  ;  the  former  was  adopted,  and  the  Syrian 
Bishop  Mar  Joseph  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Portugal,  from 
whence  it  was  intended  to  forward  him  to  Rome  in  order  to  afford 
him  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  Church  mysteries. 

But  Mar  Joseph  was  as  great  an  adept  at  stratagem  as  his  <»p- 
tors,  and  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  so  much  with  the  Spanish 
Queen,  that  she  permitted  him  to  return  to  Qoa,  carrying  letters 
patent  from  her,  directing  the  Portuguese  not  to  intMere  with  him, 
in  the  dischaige  of  his  ministerial  functions,  as  he  had  promised  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  bring  his  clergy  and  their  congrega- 
tions, over  to  the  Romish  See.  But  in  the  intermediate  time, 
the  Malabar  Christians,  or  Syrians,  finding  themselves  deprived  of 
a  Bishop,  had  written  to  the  Patriarch  at  Babylon,  to  send  them 
one,  A  request  with  which  he  had  at  once  complied,  by  consecrating 
And  despatching  a  Bishop  named  Abraham.    But  on  Mar  Joseph's 
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return,  dUsension  of  courae  arofie,  as  to  vhich  was  head  of  the 
Church  in  Malabar.  The  greater  part  of  the  Syrians  sided  with 
Mar  Joseph,  who  hiid  information  with  the  PortugaesOy  against 
Mar  Abraham,  who  was  consequoitly  arrested  in  T^vaaoore,  by 
emissaries  of  that  nation,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Bajah.  He 
was  despatched  to  Europe,  but  the  vessel  owing  to  stress  of  weather, 
being  obliged  to  put  into  Mozambique,  he  contrived  to  effect  his  es- 
cape, and  reached  Babylon  in  safety,  where  the  Patriarch  re^onfer- 
red  on  him,  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Malabar.  But  he,  fearing  that 
the  Patriarch's  power  in  Malabar,  was  less  than  that  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, proceeded  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  assist- 
ance, promising  to  yield  him  most  implicit  obedience,  and  was  ac- 
eordiagly  confirmed  by  him  in  his  appointment. 

Mar  Joseph  in  the  mean  time,  considering  himself  firmly  re-estab* 
lished  in  lus  See,  again  commenced  preaching  aoeording  to  the  tenets 
of  his  Church,  which  he  had  formerly  abjured.  On  the  Pope's  being 
informed  of  this,  he  issued  a  ball  for  his  arrest,  in  1567,  he  was 
therefore  captured  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  probably  died. 

Governor  Moens  states,  that "  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
'*  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  issued  a  strict  order,  against  the  Roman 
^  Catholic  religion  being  received  :  but  A.D.  1560,  this  was  canoell- 
^  ed,  and  his  subjects  were  permitted  to  embrace  any  faith  they 
« liked  best." 

After  Mar  Joseph  had  been  sent  to  Rome^  Mar  Abraham  returned, 
but  on  the  examination  of  his  briefs,  it  appeared  that  he  had  preva- 
ricated to  the  Pope,  and  he  was  therefore  detained  in  custody^ 
whilst  inquiries  were  instituted.  But  not  liking  his  position  at  Qoa, 
he  contrived  to  escape  whilst  the  Friars  were  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  reached  his  flock  in  safety,  where  he  was  jo]rfully  received. 
But  the  Portugtiese  were  determined  to  re-capture  him,  and  issued 
orders  to  that  effect 

Pope  Gregory  XIII  on  receiving  a  report  of  these  proceedings, 
ordered  a  council  to  assemble  at  Coa,  and  directed  Mar  Abraham  to 
attend  it,  sending  him  at  the  same  time,  letters  of  safe  conduct  He 
obeyed,  and  satisfied  tbe  council,  by  again  abjuring  his  faith,  and 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  After  which,  he  was  allowal  to 
retuni  to  his  people. 
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But  as  soon  as  he  reached  Malabar  in  safety,  he  broke  aU  his  oaths, 
and  taught  the  Syrian  faith  as  formerly :  writing  a  letter  to  say,  that 
he  had  ooly  abjured  it  through  fear  of  the  Portuguese,  **  who  were  over 
his  head,  as  an  hammer  is  over  an  anviL"  His  constant  troubles  ap^ 
pear  to  have  affected  his  health,  as  he  applied  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  for  some  one  to  assist  him  in  his  labours  during  his  lifetime, 
and  on  his  decease  to  succeed  him  in  his  office.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  Mar  Simeon  arrived  in  Malabar.  At  first  he  was  held 
in  greater  respect  than  Mar  Abraham,  whose  repeated  abjurations 
of  his  creed,  bad  shaken  the  confidence  of  his  fiock,  who  could  no 
longer  be  certain  how  long  his  religious  tenets  would  continue 
unchanged 

But  after  some  time,  affairs  went  on  less  smoothly,  Mar  Simeon 
was  impatient  Ibr  the  reins  of  power,  and  Mar  Abraham  tenacious 
of  what  he  considered  his  rights,  and  at  last  the  strife  waxed  so 
warm,  that  the  two  Bishops  commenced  fulminating  excommunica- 
tions against  one  another. 

Mar  Abraham  now  thoi:^ht  that  the  Latin  Church  might  possibly 
assist  him,  so  he  denounced  Mar  Simeon  to  the  Portuguese,  as  an 
enemy  to  their  creed,  and  an  intruder  into  Malabar.  Upon  which 
Mar  Simeon  was  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to  succeed  Mar  Abra- 
ham, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  to  Borne,  to  have  his  title 
ratified  by  the  Pope.  He  accordingly  placed  his  Vicar  Jacob  in 
charge  during  his  absence,  and  went  to  Qoa,  from  whence  he  took 
ship  to  Portugal,  and  was  never  again  heard  of,  but  is  believed  to 
have  expired  under  the  cruelties  of  the  Holy  office,  which  was  alike 
ignorant,  either  of  toleration  or  indulgmce^  where  heretics  were 
concerned. 

In  1590,  the  Archbish<^  of  Goa,  Don  Matthias,  summoned  Mar 
Abraham  to  another  council,  but  by  this  time  he  had  no  further 
need  ol  the  Portuguese,  having  got  rid  of  Mar  Simeon,  he  therefore 
refused  compliance,  and  declared  hia  adhesion  to  the  rites  of 
the  Syrian  Church.  Fiye  years  subsequently.  Pope  Clement 
YIII  despatched  a  brief  to  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of 
Qoa,  ordering  him  to  enquire  into  the  faith  of  the  Malabar  Bishop, 
and  his  flock.  In  the  event  of  finding  him  disseminating  heretical 
doctrines,  ho  wa3  directed  to  supersede  him,  and  place  a  Vicar  Apof* 
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tolic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  over  .his  Bishopric,  and  thus 
bring  these  congregations  under  the  dominion  of  the  Papal  See. 

Menezes  found  Mar  Abraham  guilty  of  everything  laid  to  hi» 
charge,  and  it  was  diBcovered,  anticipating  that  he  would  be 
deprived  of  his  Bishopric,  he  had  sent  privately  to  Babylon  for  a 
successor.  Orders  were  then  despatched  to  the  Commandants  of 
every  port,  to  arrest  any  Chaldean,  Persian,  or  Armenian  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  no  pass  from  Menezes  himself,  or  any  person  who  might 
be  suspected  of  being  such,  although  under  the  disguise  of  mariners^ 
mendicants,  or  any  other  class.  At  Ormuz  the  new  Bii^op  was 
arrested,  and  subsequently  several  otker  eccle»asticdat  various  ports^ 
disguised  as  mariners. 

Menezes  now  determined  on  bringing  the  Malabar  Church,  under 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  A  letter  was  then  despatched  to 
the  Vicar  Jacob,  whom  Mar  Simeon  had  left  in  charge,  inviting  him 
to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  holding  out  inducements  of 
rich  rewards  and  high  honours,  in  case  of  his  acceptance.  But 
whilst  negotiations  were  being  carried  on,  Jacob  died,  and  on  this 
letters  were  sent  to  Mar  Abraham  and  his  Archdeacon,  advising^ 
them  to  lose  no  time,  in  eradicating  the  errors  of  their  Churches^ 
and  bringing  them  under  the  authcndty  of  the  Popa  But  tbey 
declined  making  any  alteration,  in  the  rites  of  their  faith.  In  1^97, 
this  versatile  Bishop,  Mar  Abraham,  died :  on  which  Menezes  nomi- 
nated a  Jesuit,  Francisco,  as  Yicskr  Apostolic  of  the  diocese.  But 
subsequently  it  was  judged  advisable,  to  appoint  George,  then  the 
Syiian  Archdeacon,  and  the  President  of  the  Syrian  College  of  Vai- 
pacotta,  as  coadjutor,  with  Francisco  as  Bishop.  But  the  Arch  dea- 
con refused  to  act  with  his  two  colleagues,  and  was  therefore  made 
the  Governor  of  the  Church,  and  strongly  urged  to  sign  the  confes- 
sion oi  faith,  on  which  he  demanded  four  months  for  deliberaticm. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  he  positively  refused  to  accede^ 
and  assembled  a  synod  of  Syrians,  and  in  their  presence,  swore 
always  to  defend  and  uphold  their  ancient  faith :  whilst  they  on  their 
part,  took  an  oath  to  protect  him,  from  the  power  of  the  Portuguese. 
Coigointly  they  then  issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  in  future  no 
Catholic  priest,  should  be  allowed  to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  any 
of   the   Malabar   Churches,   and   that  these   congregations   would 
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ackuowledge    no    Bisliop,     who    had    not    been    consecrated    at 
Babylon. 

Meuezes  now  determined  personally  to  inspect  the  Churches  of 
Ck>chin,  but  was  compelled  to  defer  his  visit  until  the  following 
spring,  as  the  petty  Rajah  of  Paroor,  was  at  that  time  at  war  with 
a  neighbour.  But  he  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon  to  inform  him  of  his 
intentions,  the  announcement  of  which  was  received  with  great 
alarm,  as  the  Syrians  were  well  aware,  that  if  force  were  employed, 
they  must  succumb,  especially  as  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  would  assist 
the  Portuguese.  The  Archdeacon  consequently  wrote  a  most  sub- 
missive letter,  promising  to  sign  the  confession  of  faith,  provided 
it  was  brought  to  him  by  a  Priest,  who  was  not  a  Jesuit.  A  Fran- 
ciscan Friar,  accordingly  was  the  bearer  of  it  The  Archdeacon 
however  on  seeing  it,  refused  to  append  his  signature,  and  merely 
wrote  to  say,  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  would  believe  whatever 
tenets  were  hdd  by  that  Church.  But  as  Menezes  declined  accept- 
ing such  an  evasive  answer,  the  Archdeacon  eventually  signed  the 
confession. 

On  December  27th,  1598,  Menezes  accompanied  by  some  troops, 
embarked  at  Goa.  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  the  Qovemor,  and 
principal  inhabitants,  gave  him  a  most  brilliant  reception.  He  then 
announced  his  intention  of  bringing  over  the  St.  Thom^  Christians  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  made  enquiries  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  as  to 
whether  he  might  depend  upon  his  assistance.  The  Rajah  was 
averse  to  the  employment  of  force,  but  feared  to  nm  counter  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  therefore  acceded  to  their  wishes  :  Menezes  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  sum  of  30,000  ducats  in  gold,  for  the  use  of  50,000 
Nairs,  should  their  assistance  become  necessary. 

The  Archdeacon  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Cochin,  and  letters  of 
safe  conduct  were  sent  him  for  that  purpose.  He  assembled  his 
Catanars,*  or  native  clergy,  and  the  principal  persons  composing  his 
congregations,  and  consulted  with  them  upon  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue :  and  it  was  finally  decided,  that  the  Archdeacon  should  attend 
Menezes'  summons,  accompanied  by  3,000  well  armed  men,  to  protect 

*  literally  Nair  Prxuts,  or  aristocratic  clergy  :  the  first  syllable  being  of 

Syriac  origin,  the  Beoond  a  corruption  of  Nair,  a  Malabar  name  for  a  superior 

class  of  Sudras. 

£  1 
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liim  againBt  treachery.  That  he  should  temporize,  and  give  way  to 
Menezes  in  small  matters,  evading  the  most  important,  in  hopes  that 
the  Portuguese  Priest,  would  soon  return  to  Goa,  and  that  their  long 
expected  Bishop,  would  shortly  arrive,  to  take  the  responsibility  up- 
on himself.  But  the  latter  was  in  prison  at  Ormuz,  of  which 
Menezes  was  aware,  although  they  were  not  so. 

The  party  accordingly  set  out,  the  armed  men  being  commanded 
by  two  Malabar  Chiefs.  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  the  Archdeacon 
was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Menezes,  by  the  Governor.  After 
a  long  discussion,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  decided,  that 
they  should  conjointly  visit  the  Malabar  Churches,  and  meet  for 
that  purpose  on  the  following  day,  at  the  Syrian  College  of  Vypeen. 
On  arriving  there  as  appointed,  Menezes  found  that  tlie  Archdeacon  had 
not  come,  so  without  waiting  for  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  Church, 
dressed  in  full  canonicals,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  sermon,  on 
"  John  X.  1,  "  he  that  entereth  not  in  at  the  door,"  <fec.,  representing 
that  the  true  door  of  the  sheepfold,  was  not  through  Babylon,  but 
Rome;  He  informed  them  of  the  existence  of  purgatory,*  de- 
nounced the  Patriarchs  of  Babylon,  as  merely  thieves  and  robbers, 
and  concluded  by  declaring  his  intention,  of  holding  a  confirmation  in 
that  Church  on  the  f  olio  wmg  day,  and  directed  the  whole  congregation 
to  attend,  that  they  might  be  admitted  into  the  true  faith.  Subse- 
quently when  present  during  the  Syrian  service,  he  found  that  the 
Patriarch  was  still  alluded  to  in  it,  notwithstanding  his  exhorta- 
tion to  the  contrary  :  so,  determined  to  get  rid  of  this  objectionable 
person,  he  formally  excommunicated  him,  and  made  the  Archdeacon 
and  the  Catanars  sign  a  paper  to  the  same  effect,  which  was  affixed 
to  the  Church  door. 

The  people  now  became  greatly  enraged,  and  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  avenging  themselves  on  the  Portuguese,  but  the 
Archdeacon  and  Catanars  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost^  to  keep 
them  quiet,  and  enforce   patience,    urging  that  then    they  could 

♦  At  this  period,  the  Romish  Church  acknowledged  the  seveu  sacramentg 
of    baptism,  confirmation,  the  encharist,   penitence,  extreme  unction    holy 
orders,  and  matrimony ;  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have  had  only  three,  viz    ban- 
tism,  the  eucharist,  and  holy  orders,  and  to  have  repudiated  the  idea  nf  n..i 
gatory.  "'  '  "*" 
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do  nothing  but  dissemble,  as  the  only  way  of  preserving  their  faith 
from  utter  extermination,  and  that  though  they  might  pretend  to  be 
Roman  Catholics,  they  were  all  willing  to  die  martyrs  for  the  Syrian 
faith,  when  the  proper  time  to  do  so  had  arrived,  which  they  thought 
was  not  just  then. 

The  Portuguese  governor  now  became  alarmed  for  Menezes,  and 
wrote  to  warn  him  of  the  exasperated  state  of  feeling  amongst  the 
Syrians,  recommending  him  to  use  a  little  more  precaution,  and 
proceed  more  gradually,  and  also  suggesting  that  he  was  perhaps  a 
little  too  despotic,  and  rash  in  his  proceedings.  But  Menezes  in 
reply  assured  him,  that  he  was  acting  according  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  that  therefore  he  felt  no  fear,  and  no  compunction,  for 
what  he  had  done :  and  that  he  fully  intended,  visiting  the  whole  of 
the  Syrian  Churches. 

The  Syriac  Bishop  generally  resided  at  Paroor,  and  at  that  place 
the  Syrians  were  more  incensed  against  Menezes  than  at  any  other, 
and  imbued  with  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed. 
This  they  even  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  when,  two  of  the 
Rijah's  relatives  had  visited  Rome,  they  were  not  re-admitted  into 
this  State,  as  it  was  feared,  they  might  have  imbibed  some  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Latin  Church.  To  this  place,  Menezes  acc<Hrdingly 
proceeded.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  met  by  only  a  few  people,  and 
on  going  to  the  Church,  found  it  full  of  armed  men,  who  appear- 
ed inclined  to  dispute  his  entrance.  He  therefore  ordered  his  guard 
to  return  to  the  boats,  fearing  they  might  act  hastily  :  and  unattended, 
entered  the  Church  in  his  canonicals.  After  blessing  the  congrega- 
tion, he  delivered  a  sermon  to  prove,  that  the  only  true  faith  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  exhorted  all  to  embrace  its 
tenets. 

He  proposed  confirming  them  all  on  the  following  day,  but  this 
they  positively  declined,  not  having  been  taught  by  their  own 
Priests,  that  su<^  was  necessary.  They  advised  him  to  return  to 
Cochin  at  once,  whilst  he  was  in  safety,  and  informed  him,  that  even 
if  their  brethren  at  Vypeen,  had  allowed  him  to  touch  their  heads, 
and  those  of  their  wives,  they  would  not  submit  to  such  a  disgrace. 
Menezes  was  quite  undaunted  by  this,  and  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  confirmation,  but  finding  that  they  only  became 
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more  excited,  and  that  he  was  doing  harm  rather  than  good,  he 
rose  and  exdaimed,  "  I  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  Stw 
**  Thomas,  believed  in  by  all  Christians,  and  in  defence  of  which  I 
"  fear  not  to  die."  He  chalienged  the  Archdeacon  (who  was  then 
present,)  or  any  of  those  who  were  so  bold  at  their  midnight  con- 
▼oiticLes^  to  meet  him  in  the  broad  light  ol  day,  and  argue  on  their 
faith ;  when  if  possible,  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  refut- 
ing him  in  his  reasoning,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion* 

The  Archdeacon  left  the  Church,  and  presently  returning  with  a 
few  boys,  insultingly  told  Menezes,  to  confirm  these  lads,  as  no  one 
with  more  sense,  would  submit  to  such  a  rite. 

Menezes,  finding  that  he  could  effect  nothii^  at  Faroor,  proceeded 
on  his  tour,  to  visit  the  other  Syrian  Churches,  undeterred  by  the 
dangers,  threats,  and  machinations,  which  surroimded  him.  At 
ev^y  aiep  earned  men  followed  him,  determined  to  compass  his 
death,  but  he  contrived  to  evade  themb.  The  Archdeacon  pursued 
the  same  route  as  himself,  and  entering  the  various  towns  firsts  ^- 
fectually  prevented  the  Archbishop  from  obtaining  either  a  ccHigrega- 
tion,  or  a  hearing.  At  length  Menezes  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon 
again,  invitii^  him  and  his  Catanars  to  a  conference,  promising  to 
meet  them,  and  argue  as  friends^  f oigetting  and  forgiving  all  ths* 
was  past.  They  answoed  hia  sunmMXis,  aecomponied  by  an  armed 
force,  to  be  emj^yed  either  for  their  own  protection,  or  the  destroe- 
tion  of  Menezes,  according  to  circumstances.  The  Archdeacon  first 
demanded,  if  he  had  not  denounced  their  Patriarch  as  a  heretic. 
Menezes  replied  "  Before  I  answer  you,  tell  me  do  you  believe  in 
''  St.  John's  Qospel  r  The  Syrians  exclaimed  that  they  woidd 
rather  die  than  deny  its  trutL  '*  Then"  said  Menezes, ''  you  will 
''find  it  there  stated,  that  the  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
"  amongst  us :  whilst  all  Nestorians,  of  whom  the  Patriarch  of  Baby- 
"  Ion  is  one,  say,  the  word  did  not  make  itself  flesh,  but  dwdt  ia 
''  Christ  as  in  a  Temple."  The  Syriana  could  not  reply  to  this,  but 
insbted  that  Menezes  should  not  attempt  to  confirm  any  more  mem- 
bers of  their  faith,  but  in  future  conduct  himself  as  a  stranger, 
and  not  again  interfere.  He  agreed  to  convene  a  Synod  on  a 
future  day,  at  which  he  would  meet  them,  and  is  said  to  have  pro- 
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inised,  that  he  would  not  in  the  intermediate  time  confiim  any  more 
Syrians :  but  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the  Archdeacon,  as 
he  continued  confirming  all  who  would  submit  to  that  rite. 

The  Archdeacon  then  sent  letters  to  the  heads  of  all  liis  congre- 
gations, informing  them,  that  Menezes'  object  wtCs  "  to  reduce  the 
^  Churches  of  Malabar  to  the  See  of  Bome,  and  consequently  the 
**  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  to  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
'^gal."  Menezes  appointed  a  Synod  to  be  held  at  Diamper,  at 
which  place  the  Syrian  rulers  had  formerly  resided.  He  repaired 
thither,  sending  to  inform  the  Archdeacon  that  he  intended  holding 
a  public  ordination,  and  suggesting  that  his  presence  would  be 
acceptable  to  him :  but  he  refused  to  attend,  and  requested  Menezes 
not  to  ordain  any  Syrian  youths,  unless  they  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Coll^  of  Vypeen.  But  the  Archbishop  replied,  that  his  duty 
to  the  Pope  his  master  must  be  performed,  and  that  he  should 
ordain  any  whom  he  considered  fit  for  the  Ministry,  without  any 
reference,  as  to  the  College,  or  Seminary,  in  which  they  had  been 
educated. 

The  Archdeacon  then  issued  an  order,  forbidding  any  one  under 
pain  of  ezcommtmication,  to  be  ordained  by  Menezes,  who  had  no 
authority  over  the  Malabar  Churches,  from  which  he  called  on  all 
Catanars  who  had  any  regard  for  their  faith,  rigidly  to  exclude  him. 
But  before  this  edict  was  received,  many  had  applied  to  be  confirm- 
ed, and  thirty-seven  were  ordained,  subscribing  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  confession  of  faith,  and  swearing  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.^ 

Menezes  then  continued  his  tour,  being  received  at  different 
places  in  various  manners,  but  on  the  whole  the  majority  of 
the  Syrians,  do  not  appear  to  have  met  him  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
High  mass  was  performed  at  Cartiarte,  on  Palm  Sunday.  He 
abolished  the  custom  from  which  the  Priests  had  hitherto  derived  their 
revraues,  viz.,  the  annual  offerings  presented  at  this  season,  and 
also  attempted  to  introduce  auricular  confession.  The  Queen  of  this 
country,  ordered  him  on  pain  of  death  to  quit  her  dominions ;  but 
Menezes  replied,  "I  have  my  work  to  perform,  and  until  it  is  comple- 
cted, I  shidl  not  leave.  Compass  my  deathif  you  deem  such  a  course 
"good,  but  I  feel  assured,  that  God  will  avenge  himself  on  my  mur- 
"derers  in  the  next  world,  even  if  the  armies  of  Portugal  are  unable 
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<<  to  do  80  in  the  present,  but  remember  that  you  have  ahready  felt 
<<the  power  of  the  latter,  should  you  act  as  you  propose,  you  may 
'^possibly  feel  it  still  heavier." 

That  night  he  held  a  Meeting  of  Catanars,  and  informed  them, 
that  he  was  quite  tired  of  these  constant  disputes  with  the  Archdea- 
con, and  intimated  his  intention,  of  giving  the  appointment  then 
held  by  him,  to  a  man  named  Thomas  Curian  who  was  present  The 
Catanars  pleaded  that  the  Archdeacon  was  very  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  asked  twenty  days'  grace  for  him  to  decide  upon  his  future 
conduct,  before  he  was  thus  superseded* 

On  faster  eve,  the  Syrians  celebrated  their  love  fecut,  and  sent 
Menezes  a  double  portion,  which  was  graciously  received.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  ready,  either  to  visit  and  console  the  sick, 
or  to  give  money  to  assist  the  poor,  he  was  therefore  held  in  great 
esteem  amongst  the  Syrians,  for  his  kindness  and  charity,  as  well  as 
for  his  piety  and  humanity.  When  he  found  the  doors  of  Churches 
closed  against  himi,  he  never  employed  force,  but  sending  for  the 
head  officials,  he  quietly  reasoned  with  them,  and  usually  prevailed 
upon  them  to  allow  him  to  enter.  The  Bajah  of  Cochin  sent  orders 
to  all  Syrians  in  his  dominions,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  Menezes 
as  the  head  of  their  religion,  under  pain  of  his  heaviest  displeasure. 

The  Archdeacon  seeing  that  the  Syrians  were  rapidly  seceding 
from  their  ancient  faith,  and  embracing  that  of  Rome,  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  Menezes,  informing  him  that  if  he  did  not  cease  his 
attempts  at  conversion,  those  who  still  remained  loyal  to  their  reli- 
gion, would  join  together  and  murder  him.  To  this  the  Archbishop 
immediately  responded,  by  excommunicating  the  Archdeacon,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Pope,  and  one  striving  to  stir  up  the  Native  princes 
to  rebel  against  his  authority.  He  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  citing 
him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Qod,  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the 
souls  that  through  his  obstinacy,  were  then  burning  in  hell,  and 
answer  for  the  crime  of  keeping  them  back  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
beyond  the  pale  of  which  there  was  no  salvation.  On  the  receipt  of 
this,  the  Archdeacon  fainted  with  terror,  and  on  his  recovery,  declared 
that  he  plainly  saw,  that  now  he  must  either  submit  or  be  destroyed  : 
on  consideration,  he  decided  on  the  former  course,  and  wrote  to 
Menezes  to  that  effect. 
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Menezes  then  drew  up  a  deed  of  ten  articles,  which  the  Archdea- 
con signed,  promising  to  abjure  the  Nestorian  heresy,  confessing  that 
there  was  only  one  Christian  law,  agreeing  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
fession of  Pius  IY9  to  deliver  up  all  the  books  in  the  diocese  either 
to  be  amended  or  burnt,  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope,  and  curse  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon.  He  also 
promised  to  receive  no  Bishop  unless  sent  by  the  Pope,  to  obey 
Menezes  as  lus  prelate,  to  issue  letters  for  a  Synod  to  assemble  at 
Diamper  at  which  he  himself  was  to  attend,  and  after  it  to  accompa- 
ny Menezes  in  visiting  the  various  Churches.  Tlus  paper  was  signed 
by  the  Archdeacon  at  Yypeen. 

On  June  20th,  1599,  the  Synod  of  Diamper  assembled  at  that 
place.  Menezes  was  attended  by  the  Governor  of  Cochin,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  the  garrison,  and  a  strong  force  of  armed 
men  :  he  was  met  on  lus  arrival  by  a  number  of  Bonush  and  Syrian 
Priests,  altogether  there  were  153  Catanars  present,  eight  of  the 
most  respectable  of  whom,  with  the  Archdeacon,  and  four  laymen, 
were  nominated  as  a  committee:  to  them  Menezes  submitted  a 
decree,  which  he  had  composed  for  their  consideration,  and  approval ; 
and  it  met  their  unanimous  assent.  After  High  Mass,  at  which  the 
choir  from  Cochin  attended,  the  sessions  began,  and  the  various 
decrees  were  passed  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  one  of  which  was 
that  Christians  should  refrain  from  touching  persons  of  inferior 
caste,  when  in  the  company  of  high  caste  heathens,*  but  forbade  all 
such  scruples,  when  only  Christians  were  present. 

However  there  was  one  thuig  which  they  unanimously  agreed  in 
declining  to  give  up,  and  that  was  the  ancient  custom  of  praying  in  the 


*  The  lour  Roman  Catholic  castes,  are  at  the  present  time,  divided  in  the 
following  manner.  The  firat,  the  A  rawutnarleecarf  (or  the  community  of  sixty- 
four,)  is  said  to  have  consisted  originally  of  converted  Brahmans  and  Nalrs. 
The  second,  the  MoonootecaVf  (or  three  hundred,)  are  the  Latins,  or  Topasses, 
so  named  from  wearing  hats,  and  believed  to  have  mostly  sprung  from  domes- 
tic slaves.  The  third,  the  UniUecar,  (the  five  hundred,)  are  considered  to  have 
originally  sprung  from  Mucuas,  or  ct)nverted  fishennen,  and  other  low  caste 
people,  they  generally  call  themselves  Moplahs.  The  fourth,  the  Erunoortecar 
(seven  hundred Jare the descendants^of  the  soil  slaves.  The  Gitanars  or  Priests 
are  generally  ta&eu  from  the  second,  or  fourth  of  these  communities  or  c^istes. 
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Byriac  tongue,  declaring  tliat  they  would  rather  sacrifice  their  lives, 
than  pray  in  Latin.  Considering  that  they  were  equally  ignorant  of 
both  these  languages,  religion  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  being 
much  benefited  by  the  refusal  Mcnezes  seeing  ^at  on  this  point 
they  would  not  yield,  conceded  the  question,  as  they  had  allowed 
all  errors  to  be  expunged  from  their  litui^  ;  and  so  the  Romo  Syriac 
Priests  condnued  to  pray  in  the  Syriac  language,  although  very  few 
amongst  them,  comprehended  it  in  the  smallest  degree. 

All  married  Priests  who  refused  to  leave  tlieir  wives,  were  excom- 
municated, and  the  Romish  sacraments  established.  Menezes  then 
in  order  to  place  the  Syrians  more  under  the  power  of  the  Portuguese, 
advised  the  removal  of  their  See  from  Angamale  to  the  fortress  of 
Cranganore  ;  this  was  carried  into  effect  in  1605.  He  visited  the 
Syrian  Churches  throughout  the  country,  and  wherever  he  could  find 
any  Syriac  books  which  he  considered  heretical,  he  committed  them 
indiscriminately  to  the  flames,  and  once  at  least  whilst  these  sacred 
records  were  consuming,  he  headed  a  procession,  which  marched 
round  the  burning  pile,  chanting  hymns  in  the  praise  of  that  Qod 
whom  they  believed  themselves  to  be  serving.  For  this  wanton 
destruction,  his  name  has  been  held  in  execration,  but  scarcely  de- 
servedly so,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  acting  purely  from 
motives  of  religious  zeal,  and  his  duty  on  such  a  point  would  be,  not 
to  regard  the  loss  of  valuable  literature,  when  he  considered  it  was 
more  than  imperilling  the  souls  of  numbers,  perhaps  dooming  them, 
to  eternal  misery.  Although  such  zeal  might  have  been  mistaken, 
surely  it  was  commendable  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 

At  this  time  the  news  of  the  King*s  death  arrived,  and  Menezes 
prepared  to  return  to  Goa,  to  celebrate  high  mass.*     He  accordingly 

*  About  this  time  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Calicut,  were  thrown  into  a  8t«te 
of  great  exdtemeut,  by  a  play  which  waB  acted  by  the  Syrians.  The  principal 
eharacters  represented  St-  Thomas,  and  St  Peter,  with  St.  Syriac  as  umpire. 
St.  Thomas  commenced  by  detailing  an  account  of  St.  Peter  and  himself, 
showing  how  they  were  both  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  that  now  his  territories 
were  infringed  upon  :  that  he  claimed  the  East,  the  West  was  St  Peter's,  and 
there  he  ought  to  remain.  St  Peter  replied,  that  he  claimed  aU  the  world. 
The  umpire  8t  Syriac  decided  in  favour  of  St  Thomas,  because  the  Chiistiana 
of  India,  depended  not  upon  St  Peter,  but  on  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon, 
wbilfit  the  Portuguese  prelate  he  denounced  as  a  faithless  heretic,  and  dedded 
that  thu  decrees  extorted  by  force  at  Diampur,  were  manifestly  null  and  void. 
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assembled  the  Syrians,  and  iuformed  them,  that  as  they  had  now  no 
Bishoj),  they  ought  to  apply  to  the  Pope  to  send  them  one,  and  in- 
quired if  there  was  anybody  they  particularly  wished  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  vacant  post.  Tliey  replied  that  they  would  prefer  himself^ 
to  any  one  eke.  A  remarkable  answer,  considering  the  way  in  which 
7t€  is  said  to  have  persecuted  them.  Menezes  then  promised  them 
that  if  he  could  obtain  the  Pope's  sanction  to  such  a  course,  he 
would  resign  his  Bishoprick,  and  live  amongst  them  at  Angamale : 
and  to  prove  his  sincerity,  he  transmitted  his  request  to  be  appointed 
Bishop  of  the  Syrian  Church,  resigning  his  See  at  Qoa.  But  the 
Pope  refused  to  permit  this,  and  appointed  Francisco  Rotz  a  Jesuit, 
who  was  principal  of  the  Syrian  College,  Archbishop  of  Cranganore. 
He  was  tlie  first  Latin  prelate,  who  ruled  over  Malabar,  and  from 
that  period  the  Syrians  were  under  the  See  of  Goa,  many  of  the  an- 
cient names  of  their  Churches  were  even  changed. 

Menezes  returned  to  Goa  on  November  16th,  1599,  where  he 
found  that  he  had  been  nominated  Governor,  the  people  received 
him  most  joyfully,  and  had  prepared  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of 
his  great  victory  over  the  Syrians :  but  he  declined  any  public  re- 
cognition of  his  services,  remarking,  "  glory  is  due  to  God  alone." 

Governor  Moens  states,  that  in^'  A.D.  1600,  tliis  coast  was  placed 
"  by  Pope  Clement  VIII,  under  the  Jesuit  Father  Franciscus  Hots, 
"  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  as  Bbhop  of  Angamale,  and  in  1609  (1605?) 
"  this  title  was  changed  for  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  by  order  of 
"  Paulus  V,  and  in  1617,  the  aforesaid  Bishop  Rotz  died.  In  1609, 
''  he  proceeded  to  Yerapoly,  to  settle  some  disputes  between  -Bishop 
''  DeSales,  and  the  Priests :  and  he  resigned  Ids  office  as  administra- 
"  tor,  to  Vamscht,  according  to  a  subsequent  order  received  from 
"  the  Pope.  This  Bishop  had  under  him,  four  Latin  Churches, 
"  which  were  purely  Romanists,  viz.,  at  Chattiatte,  Verapoly,  a  cha- 
"  pel  at  Muttencherry,  and  Perimani  (on  the  Island  of  Yendoorty) : 
"  also  47  Syrian  Churches,  four  of  which  for  a  time  were  under  the 
"  Archbishop  of  Pootencherra,  or  Cranganore,  and  two  under  the 
"  Schismatics.  Besides  these  there  were  many  other  Latin  Churches 
«  here." 
^Li  the  year  1606,  a  Jesuit  Mission  was  established  (4  Madura 

under  De  NobUi,  and  then  another  phase  of  Christian  worsHdp  was 

F  1 
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inaugurated,  and  one  which  has  left  an  indelible  mark  of  diBgrace 
upon  that  order,  in  which  "  the  end  sanctifies  the  means."  They 
infused  Hinduism  into  the  doctrines  of  Borne,  and  amalgamated 
the  two,  calling  themselves  western  Brdhmans^  of  a  higher  order 
than  any  in  the  east.  They  dressed  and  ate  according  to  Brahma- 
nicai  practices,  conformed  in  every  thing  to  their  doctrines,  and  not 
content  with  this,  actually  ybr^0c2  a  fifth  Veda,  as  supplementary  to 
the  four  existing  amongst  the  Hindus.  Idolatrous  Hindu  rites  were 
amalgamated  with  Bomish  ceremonies,  and  before  long  their  fol- 
lowers, (for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  converts,)  numbered  some 
thousands,  surely  it  might  have  been  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the 
Christians  had  become  Hindus,  not  the  Hindus  Christians ! 

^^  In  1617,  a  Jesuit  father,  Heronimus  Xavierre,  a  Spaniard,  was 
<<  made  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  but  died  the  same  year  at  Goa : 
^  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Jesuit  father,  Stephanus  de  Britto,  (a  For- 
<'  tuguese,)  in  1618,  who  died  A.D.  1634,  and  in  1636,  his  post  was 
"  filled  by  father  Jesuit  Franciscus  Qarzia  Mendez,  who  died  at 
''  Cochin  A.D.  1659.  From  that  period,  the  Churches  were  ruled  by 
*'  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  as  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,"  (Moen*,) 

In  tiie  year  1619,  a  conclave  of  Boman  Catholic  clergy  was  held 
at  Goa,  when  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  Brahmans  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  was  raised,  as  they  had  refused  to  give  up 
wearing  the  sacred  thread.  It  was  decided,  that  this  Hindu  mark 
of  the  twice  bom  classes,  was  no  badge  of  heathenism,  but  merely 
a  mark  of  nobility,  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  resigning  it, 
when  those  entitled  to  wear  it,  became  Christians.  As  the  Jesuits 
had  at  this  time  even  high,  and  low  caste  Churches,  this  decision 
might  have  been  anticipated.  * 

There  w^re  Jesuit  Bishops  of  Cranganore,  and  one  was  present  in 
that  fortress,  in  1 662,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
But  the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits,  had  for  some  years  become  intolerable 
to  the  Malabar  Christians,  and  they  had  determined  on  having  a 
BiBhop  of  their  own,  they  therefore  appointed  their  Archdeacon  to 
hold  that  office,  and  wrote  to  the  Copts  of  £!gypt,  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  and  the  Jacobites  of  Syria,  requesting  that  a  Bishop 
might  be  sent  them. 

In  1653-54,  a  person  named  AtUla,  or  Mar  Ignatius,  who  appears 
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to  have  been  a  Nestorian,  arriyed  as  Bishop  from  Babylon.  He  was 
hated  at  Damascus,  and  his  office  taken  from  him  for  bad  conduct, 
on  which  he  fled  to  Alexandria,  and  the  Prelate  of  that  place,  propos- 
ed that  he  should  proceed  to  India.  But  the  Portuguese  arrested  him 
near  Cranganore,  and  showed*a  letter  from  the  Patriarch,  approving  of 
the  choice  made  by  the  Syrians,  of  Thomas  as  their  Bishop,  but  under 
the  most  solemn  iigunctions,  that  he  was  neither  to  consecrate  the 
on,  nor  confer  orders,  and  directing  that  four  of  the  principal  eccle- 
siastics should  be  associated  with  himi,  in  the  management  of  the 
Churches  and  their  congregations.  Thomas  and  his  four  co-ac|jutors. 
took  a  solemn  oath,  to  ob^  every  direction  contained  in  the  letter* 
A  meeting  then  took  place  at  Diamper,  to  consider  the  best  course 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  this  new  Bishop,  the  migority  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  submit  to  the  Jesuit  prdate,  it  was 
finally  determined  to  invite  him  to  come  amongst  fhem,  intending 
to  make  him  prisoner,  and  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  Mar  Attila. 
But  he  was  far  too  waiy  to  trust  himself  in  their  hands,  knowing 
that  no  faith  could  be  put  in  their  promises. 

Mar  Attila  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  town  of  Cochin,  by  the 
Portuguese,  on  which  twenty-five  thousand  armed  Syrians,  with  the 
Archdeacon  at  their  head,  marched  to  within  a  mile  of  this  place, 
from  whence  they  sent  messengers,  demanding  that  Attila  should  be 
given  up  to  them :  but  this  was  refused.  A  few  days  subsequently. 
Mar  Thomas  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  twelve  Cata- 
nars  officiating  at  the  ceremony :  from  this  time  all  confidence  be* 
tween  the  Syrians  and  the  Portuguese  was  at  an  end.  Whikt  the 
Syrians  were  before  Cochin,  AttOa  in  the  dead  of  the  night  was  con- 
veyed on  board  a  Qalliot,  which  immediately  sailed  for  Qoa»  where 
the  Carmelite  Fadi,  says,  he  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion.* 


There  is  a  traditioiv,8taU  in  eziBtence^  that  tiiis  Mar  At<a]a  was  drowned  in 
the  Cochin  river,  hy  the  Portaguese,  when  the  Syxkos  OBme  toatUu^  the  town. 
But  aa  he  18  stated  on  eacoeUent  authority  to  have  been  burnt  at  Ooe,  it  seems 
eosroely  probable  that  he  died  in  two  different  ways,  at  two  different  places,  un- 
less he  had  more  lives  than  ususlly  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Perhaps  when 
embarking,  he  fsSif  or  jumped  into  the  river,  from  whenoe  he  was  dragged  out, 
and  despatched  to  Qoa,  where  "  flammiB  datus  interiit."    The  Syrians  had  a 
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Alexander  VII  hearing  of  this  defection,  and  considering  that  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
their  having  displaced  the  native  Catanars,  to  make  room  for  crea- 
tures of  their  own  :  decided  on  sending  some  barefooted  Carmelites, 
to  supersede  the  Jesuits  in  Malabar,  they  arrived  at  Surat,  in  1656- 
But  the  Jesuits  who  believed  themselves  the  lawful  EcdesiasticaL 
masters  of  India,  refused  to  admit  them  into  their  Churches. 

They  however  reached  Cannanore  about  1567,  and  were  warned^ 
that  Uiey  might  expect  great  opposition  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Syrian  Archdeacon,  who  shortly  after  issued  ord^s,  rigidly 
excludii^  them  from  admission  into  the  Churches  under  his  authori- 
ty.  But  the  Carmelites  soon  contrived  to  become  frigidly  with  the 
Syrian  people,  espedally  those  in  the  South,  although  from  the 
Jesuits  they  still  encountered  great  opposition. 

A  meeting  of  the  Malabar  Christians  was  decided  to  be  held  at 
Eepelim,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  1657,  and  the  Car- 
melites were  invited  to  join.  The  Syrians  evidently  cared  very  little 
who  ruled  over  them,  provided  that  the  Jesuits  did  not.  The 
Carmelites  proposed,  that  Mar  Thomas  should  be  arrested,  and 
se&t  to  Qoa,  but  the  Archdeacon  did  not  approve  of  this  mode  of 
procedure,  as  he  was  aware,  that  a  very  common  maxim  at  Qoa 
was,  that  ''faith  need  not  be  k^t  with  heretics."  However 
XK)thing  was  finally  decided  on.  Shortly  after  this,  a  second  meeting 
was  held,  in  which  the  Carmelites  endeavoured  to  make  some  ami- 
cable arrang^nentSyWhidi  might  bring  the  Malabar  Churches  onc& 
again  under  the  sway  of  Borne.  But  their  proposals  to  that  effect  were 
decidedly  negatived,  fts  however  informal  the  Archdeacon's  con- 
secration might  have  been,  the  Syrians  wished  to  retain  him  in  his 
office.  Subsequently  finding  that  Mar  Thomas  himself  admitted  the 
irregularity  of  his  ordination,  his  congregations  became  doubtful,  ua 
to  whether  he  reaUy  were  a  Bishop,  and  many  in  consequence  of 


carvxDg,  representing  hi»  martyrdom  by  drowning,  which  foimed  part  of  a 
shrine  in  the  Church  at  MaviUiounray.  They  *i^ear  to  h«ve  prayed  before  it| 
and  treated  it  with  saperstitionfl  reverence.  But  aa  Attil*  was  not  drowned^ 
he  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  martyr  on  that  score,  and  as  he  had  never  been  in 
India  previously,  the  Syrians  could  not  have  had  a  very  aocurato  idea  of  his 
religious  attainments,  or  administrative  capacity. 
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these  scruples,  returned  under  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  even 
Catanars  and  whole  congregations  seceded  in  a  body. 

The  Portuguese  at  Cochin  now  perceiving  that  Mar  Thomas 
could  "only  be  conquered  by  force,"  applied  to  the  Hindu  Rajah  of 
Mangatty  for  assistance,  which  greatly  alarmed  Mar  Thomas,  and 
induced  him  to  make  a  feint  of  submission,  by  writing  to  the  Car- 
melites, addressing  them  as  the  Apostolic  Commissioners,  a  title 
which  he  had  previously  refused  to  acknowledge.  He  also  offered 
to  obey  them  in  everjrthing,  and  to  admit  their  authority. 

A  Council  followed,  at  which  deputations  from  twenty-four 
Churches  met  the  Carmelites,  and  decreed  that  as  Mar  Thomas'  ordi- 
nation had  been  informal,  it  was  consequently  null  and  void.  But 
Mar  Tliomas  obstinately  refused  to  accede  to  this  decree,  or  to  ratify 
any  treaty  of  re-union  with  Rome.  At  a  meeting  subsequently  held, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Cochin,  it  was  decided,  that 
Joseph  de  Santa  Maria,  should  be  nominated  as  Bishop  of  the  See  of 
Malabar,  an  election  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
who  on  December  15th,  1659,  consecrated  him  Bishop  of  Verapoly. 
He  arrived  in  India,  in  April  16C1. 

The  Carmelites  now  proceeded  to  Mangatty,  to  meet  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Churches,  Mar  Thomas  also  went  there,  where  he  openly 
insulted  the  Carmelites,  and  refused  them  seats  before  the  assembled 
peo|de.  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  until  the  arrival  of  the  Pope's 
decision,  one  of  the  Carmelites  should  act  as  Pastor. 

When  the  new  Bishop,  Joseph  of  Santa  Maria  arrived,  he  found 
that  the  Jesuit  Bishop  of  Cranganore,  Garzia,  was  dead,  and  had 
nominated  as  his  successor,  a  Vicar  General,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  Carmelite  Bishop.  The  assistance  of  the  Inquisition 
was  called  in,  and  by  its  aid,  his  opposition  reduced  to  submission. 
Mar  Thomas  had  been  very  active  in  his  exertions  against  the  new 
Bishop,  he  wrote  to  the  heads  of  the  various  Churches,  informing 
them  all,  that  Joseph's  briefs  were  forgeries,  as  he  had  never  really 
visited  Rome,  but  was  merely  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  opposition,  fifty-two  Churches  recognized  the  new  Bishop, 
and  on  the  Native  Princes'  seizing  on  the  revenues  of  some  of  the 
most  refractory,  the  remainder  followed  their  example. 

A  conference  between  Mar  Thomas  and  the  new  Bishop  was  held^ 
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at  the  Court  of  the  Ranee  of  Cochin,  in  the  presence  of  her  chief 
0£Eicers,  and  namerous  Brahmans,  which  concluded  by  all  the 
Churches,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Rome.  Mar  Thomas  having 
previously  excommunicated  all  who  had  joined  the  Bishop's  party, 
or  should  afterwards  do  so,  now  found  himself  left  without  friends, 
and  meditated  flight:  but  was  frustrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Candenaad,  who  had  been  made  responsible  for  producing  him^ 
whenever  he  was  required,  under  penalty  of  an  enormous  fine.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  a 
great  measure,  to  have  depended  on  their  taking  Cochin. 

When  the  Dutch  possessed  themselves  of  Cranganore,  (where  the 
Jesuit  Archbishops  resided,)  it  was  the  seat  of  learning,  science,  and 
religion,  in  Malabar.  Here  was  a  noble  Jesuit  College,  containing 
a  splendid  library,  whilst  within  the  fortress  walls,  a  magnificent 
Cathedral  reared  its  stately  head,  and  around  it  were  the  gorgeous 
and  costly  tombs  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  who  had  form- 
erly held  sway  over  this  famous  citadel  Beyond  the  walls 
at  Falliport^  was  the  College  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
for  the  instruction  of  youths  of  that  persuasion,  in  the  Syriac 
tongue.  *  This  last  building  Was  subsequently  converted  into  a  Leper 
Hospital,  and  the  masters  and  pupils  removed  to  Changanacherry, 
which  from  that  period  they  termed  VaipacottaLf  The  Carmelites 
subsequently,  erected  a  seminary  at  Verapoly.  Of  the  buildings 
within  the  fortress  of  Cranganore,  no  record  now  remains,  as  they 
were  totally  destroyed. 
After  the  capture  of  Cochin  by  the  Dutch,  in  1663,  all  European  Ro- 


*  HiBtory  is  silent  rospecting  what  became  of  the  numerous  Syriac  books, 
the  Dutch  must  have  obtained  at  Cranganore;  they  do  not  ever  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  a  long  personal  search,  has  i^oved  their  non-eziBt- 
enoe  amongst  the  Dutch  records  of  Cochin. 

f  It  seems  that  after  the  adrent  of  the  Dutdi,  many  institutions  such  as  the 
above,  on  being  removed  to  more  secure  territory  in  the  Native  States^ 
took  the  names  of  their  original  stations  with  them.  Consequently  it  does  not 
always  follow,  that  Roman  Catholic  stations  which  bear  certain  names  at  the 
present  day,  sre  the  same  places^  which  formerly  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
bore  those  designations. 
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man  Catholic  Ecdeaiastics,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coast  The  Car- 
melite Bishop,  finding  that  he  had  only  ten  days  aUowed  him  before  his 
departure,  consecrated  Alexander  de  Campo,  as  his  Vicar  Apostolic, 
and  Bishop  in  heretical  places.  After  which  he  excommunicated  Mar 
Thomas,  and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Cochin,  to  answer  a  summons 
from  the  Dutch,  which  directed  him,  to  attend  on  them  at  that 
place.  He  there  made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  new  governing  powers,  and  to  induce  them  to  sanc- 
tion his  remaining  in  Malabar,  but  contrived  to  instil  them  with  aver- 
sion towards  Mar  Thomas  and  his  party,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  them 
in  favour  of  De  Campo.  He  was  naturally  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
a  Church,  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
irritated  against  Mar  Thomas,  who  was  evidently  a  bad  man,  who 
cared  only  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  was  indifferent  as  to  the 
means  employed  to  obtain  it,  provided  he  could  keep  himself  secure, 
firom  the  strong  arm  of  the  temporal  powers. 

When  the  Dutch  were  established  in  Cochin,  the  position  of  the 
various  Christian  sects,  appears  to  have  been  as  follows.  The  Syri- 
ans had  at  last  partially  thrown  off  that  allegiance  to  Rome,  which 
had  been  obtained  from  them,  through  conviction,  bribery,  fraud,  or 
violence.  The  Jesuits  had  removed  their  ancient  Bishopric  of 
Angamale,  into  the  Cranganore  fort,  where  the  head  of  their  sect 
was  Archbishop  :  but  their  violence  had  rendered  them  abhorred,  and 
their  frauds  had  caused  them  to  be  detested  :  they  were  now  proscribed, 
but  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  Cochin  State. 

The  barefooted  Carmelites,  had  been  sent  by  the  Propaganda,  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  rising  storm :  to  alter  the  hatred  against  Priests, 
to  affection  for  them  :  and  by  kindness,  and  conciliation  to  the 
wants  of  all,  to  endeavour  to  refasten  the  links  of  that  Romish  chain, 
that  the  violence  of  the  Jesuits,  had  snapped  asunder.  The  Carme- 
lites were  commencing  to  be  favorably  received,  when  the  Dutch 
arrived;  at  this  period  a  Carmelite  Bishop  partly  ruled  the  Malabar 
Church,  whilst  the  Syrian  Bishop  was  a  Negro  unfavourably 
viewed  by  all,  and  in  fact,  a  fugitive  firom  his  own  Churches, 
his  party  were  known  as  the  Ifew  Christians,  and  lived  most- 
ly in  the  more  hilly  portions  of  the  country.  The  Romish 
Church  was  divided  into  two,  the  Portuguese,  and  the    Italian 
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Carmelites,  who  although  hostile  to  one  another,  both  compelled 
their  Communicants,  to  follow  the  liturgies  of  Rome,  and  obey  her 
doctrines  without  reserve.  There  was  likewise  a  subdivision  of  them, 
or  the  Eomo  Syrians,  who  differed  in  some  minor  points  from  the 
Boman  Catholics,  being  permitted  to  employ  the  Syriac  language  in 
their  Churches,  and  continue  some  of  the  Syriac  rites,  and  their 
Priests  were  dressed  in  white,  instec'id  of  always  in  black. 

When  the  Dutch  ordered  all  Romish  Ecclesiastics  to  quit  the 
country,  they  intended  without  doubt,  when  a  more  favourable  season 
came  round,  to  purge  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Romo  Syrian 
Churches,*  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  the  Priests  of  Portugal,  as  well 
as  to  bring  them  all  into  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  ChurcL  But 
that  time  never  arrived,  an  hundred  years  passed  away,  and  the  new 
rulers  still  neglected  them,  and  when  a  little  more  than  another 
quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  Dutch  sway  had  ceased,  the 
Lutheran  faith  had  passed  by. 

Next  in  succession  over  these  Churches  have  been  the  British, 
who  for  about  fifteen  years  took  no  notice  of  these  ancient  people  ; 
then  suddenly  it  was  discovered,  that  their  doctrines  though  few  in 
number,  were  pure,  and  essentially  agreed  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Missionaries  were  despatched  to  them,  a  College  was 
erected,  the  Ranee  endowed  it.  Churches  were  reared,  when  a 
misunderstanding  occurred,  the  Syrians  refused  to  continue  acting 
conjointly  with  the  Europeans,  and  it  was  then  discovered,  that  they 
were  idolatrous,  and  imbued  to  the  core  with  the  errors  of  Rome, 
and  further  connection  was  dissolved.  It  is  a  divided  Church,  con- 
taining much  evil  and  good  intermixed,  but  consisting  of  a  people,  no 
impartial  person  can  view  without  interest,  as  well  as  being  persuad- 
ed, of  their  immeasurable  superiority  over  the  surrounding  Hindus. 
They  appear  to  feel  their  importance,  and  to  be  proud  of  their  ancient 
independence. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  (Chapter  lY,)  how  the  Dutch  at 
first  procured  Converts,  but  how  rapidly  temporal  retribution 
followed.     The  native  (Roman  Catholic)  Christians,  applied  to  the 

*  The  Dutch  never  had  the  protectorate  over  the  Syrian  Churches,  common- 
ly kiuiwn  as  the  "  Ilill"  or  «  New  or. St.  Thomas*  ChriitianB,"  but  they  hod  over 
all  the  other  Christian  sects. 
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Cochin  Rajah,  for  a  piece  of  land,  exterior  to  the  Dutch  limits^ 
where  they  could  erect  houses  for  themselveSy  and  worship  in  the 
manner  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  Rajah  acceded,  they 
handed  over  to  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  species  of  mortgage 
upon  the  ground,  and  having  entered  into  possession,  they  were 
permitted  to  enact  their  own  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rules.  The 
Dutch  at  first  were  more  intolerant  to  Roman  Catholics,  than  were 
the  Hindu  Rajahs,  for  they  refused  leave  to  the  Carmelite  Bishop 
Joseph,  to  remain  on  their  coasts.  Anticipating  this  order,  a  native 
Catanar,  Alexander  de  Campo  had  been  consecrated,  to  cany  on 
the  necessary  work.  The  Dutch  officials  when  ordering  the 
European  Priests  to  leave,  raised  no  objection  to  De  Campo  remain- 
ing, as  head  of  the  Malabar  Churches,  concerning  tj^e  affairs  of 
which,  they  did  not  at  this  period  much  concern  themselves.  Had 
they  considered  it  expedient  that  the  Syrians  should  have  again  pos- 
sessed their  old  forms  of  Church  Gfovemment,  surely  Mar  Thomas 
would  have  been  encouraged,  but  the  Dutch  forbad  him  to  enter 
the  town  of  Cochin,  and  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  him.  Had 
the  intention  been  to  leave  the  Churches  to  choose  for  themselves, 
thty  would  not  have  taken  De  Campo  by  the  hand.  In  fact,  they 
either  cared  nothing  for  the  Syrians,  or  believing  they  were  at  that 
period  friendly  to  Rome,  they  wished  for  political  reasons,  to  exalt 
the  Carmelites  who  were  Italians,  above  the  Jesuits  who  were  mostly 
Portuguese,  and  therefore  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  Nestorian 
Bishop  was  consequently  set  aside,  and  the  Carmelite  star  became  in 
the  ascendant^  in  the  person  of  their  pupil  De  Campo. 

The  European  Romish  Priests,  do  not  appear  to  have  thought 
lightly  of  deserting  their  flocks  ;  some  retired  to  the  Samorin's  terri- 
tory, and  attempted  to  treat  with  the  Travancore  Rajah,  who  was 
not  very  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  the  ally  of  his  enemy  the  R^ah  of 
Cochin.  Some  Carmelites  are  said  to  have  hidden  themselves  in 
thickets,  and  forests,  where  they  lived  in  caves,  or  trees,  supported 
by  their  flocks,  and  tended  by  their  congregations. 

The  Dutch  now  perceiving  the  error  they  had  committed,  wished 

to  induce  the  Roman  Catholics  to  return,  and  communications  between 

the  Cochin  Council,  and  the  banished  Romish  Priests,  assumed  an 

official  form.    In  1673,  Matthoeus,  had  become  so  honoured  by  the 

G  1 
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Dutch  Governor,  that  he  obtained  leave  for  Priests  to  appear  openly, 
and  even  no  objection  was  offered,  to  the  Cochin  Rajah  giving  them 
leave  to  bnild  a  honse  at  Chattiate,  near  Emacollum.  This  Mat- 
thoens  is  the  same  eminent  Priest,  who  was  so  useful  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Cochin,  H.  Van  Reede,  (also  a  good  scholar,)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Hortvs  Malaharicus, 

In  this  year,  the  Carmddtes  were  permitted  by  the  Kajah,  to  erect 
their  present  Church,  at  Verapoly,  which  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Florentius,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  This  beautiful  structure 
(see  page  21)  is  moddled  after  St  Peters*  at  Borne.  Some  unknown 
power,  (perhaps  the  Dutch,)  induced  the  Cochin  Rajah,  to  yearly 
despatch  an  order  to  Verapoly,  directing  the  Clergy  there,  to  receive 
none  of  his  subjects  into  the  Catechumen's  house,  neither  to  baptize 
any.  This  lett^  was  continued,  for  30  or  40  years.  The  Travan- 
core  Rajah  a  little  later,  threatened  death,  or  imprisonment,  to  all 
high  caste  Hindus,  who  might  embrace  the  Romish  faith,  and  loss 
of  property  to  all  Sudras.  He  even  carried  his  threat  into  execution, 
and  had  the  Nair  head  of  a  family,  shot  at  Arampulli,  for  refusing 
to  renounce  this  faith,  which  he  had  recently  embraced. 

In  1680,  an  attempt  was  made,*  to  sell  back  to,  or  exchange  with 
Portugal,  the  stations  where  the  Rc«nan  Catholic  religion  had  taken 
such  hold,  retaining  Cochin  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  Dutch  ap- 
pear to  have  valued  these  congregations,  higher  than  did  the  Portu- 
guese, so  the  sale  was  not  effected. 

Dissension  marked  the  internal  state  of  the  Malabar  Churches,, 
and  disunicm  reigned  almost  supreme.  After  the  accession  of  Gul- 
mer  Vorsburg,  as  Governor  of  Cochin,  in  1G84,  a  series  of  cruelties 
marked  the  treatment  of  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  At  last, 
an  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  the  Home  Council  perceiving 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  Malabar  Churches,  neither  would 
the  Portuguese  purchase  them,  permitted  Romish  Priests  to  return 
to  their  flocks. 

"  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directorsf 
'*  of  Amsterdam,  to  the  Qovemmwit  of  Cochin,  dated  8th  April, 


*  Secret  orden,  of  the  BataTian  GbTerament.    Government  Re&yrds. 

t  Menwriat  of  Cfovemor  Moens,  M.SS.  p.  80S,  Cochin  Oovenment  Recwds. 
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''  1698.  That  in  conBequence  of  a  request  oi  His  Mijesty,  (the 
^^  Emperor  Leopold,)  and  his  promise  of  allowing  the  free  exercise 
**  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  his  dominions,  permission  was  granted 
"  to  Mr.  Peter  Paul  de  Palmli,  Archbishop  of  Ancyres,  Privy  Coun- 
**  cillor,  and  Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Courts  of  Persia  and  £thio- 
^  pia,  by  letters  patent,  to  send  a  few  Priests  of  the  order  of  the 
**  barefooted  Carmelites,  (any  other  Bomish  Priests  excepted,)  to 
'^  these  countries,  as  was  hitherto  practicable,  whose  number  is  fixed 
''  at  6  or  8.  On  condition,  that  the  aforesaid  Carmelite  Priests, 
"  should  be  DiUckmeity  Germanty  or  Italians^  and  Uked  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Company.  And  moreover,  that  they  should  make  them- 
selves subject  to  every  order  and  regulation  of  the  Company,  as 
'^  every  other  of  their  inhabitants  does." 

The  Dutch  have  not  left  many  records  of  the  Christians  in  Mala- 
bar,  when  under  their  rule,  for  they  interfered  but  little  in  their 
ecclesiastical  concerns.*  The  Syrians  applied  to  them  to  obtain  a 
Bishop  from  Babylon,  but  they  declined ;  at  last,  a. Jew,  Ezdciel, 
was  induced  to  procure  one.  In  1747,  he  arrived  from  Bussorah,  but 
was  very  much  disliked,  so  a  few  years  subsequently,  was  re-shipped, 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  Another  was  sent  for,  and  landed  the 
same  year,  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  together  with  three  Metrans,  and 
two  Priests.  Twelve  thousand  rupees,  were  demanded  for  their  pas- 
A'^go,  Angry  communications  ensued,  until  at  last  the  painful  scene 
was  witnessed,  of  a  suit  lasting  years,  in  Travancore,  in  which  a 
Christian  Government  were  the  plaintiffs,  and  a  Christian  people 
defendants ;  and  the  subject,  the  amount  of  money  at  which  a 
passage  for  a  Bishop  and  five  Priests  was  valued,  whilst  a  Hindu 
Court  of  justice,  was  the  place  chosen,  for  the  arbitration  of  this 
unseemly  strife. 

The  Churches  ace(»:ding  to  Moens,  *^  under  the  Company  were, 
^*  the  Church  at  Yypeen,  Crusmilagri,  Balarparte,  Palliport,  Cranga- 


*  They  were  however  jealous  at  foreign  iiiteiierenoe;  thue  in  1740,  when  the 
Morcman  United  £rttkren,  attempted  to  establish  a  Minion  la  Geyloo,  the 
Clergy  opposed  the  project  so  virulently,  that  the  Governor,  Van  Imkcf,  was 
obliged  to  order  the  MissioBanes  to  settle  inland,  beyond  the  Dutch  limits. 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  Van  Imhoff  was  promoted  to  Batavia,  and  the  Mora- 
viani^  in  October  were  expelled  the  Island. 
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"nore,  Paponotty,  Chotwye,  Vendoorty,  Angikaimul,  (this  last 
"  Church  originally  belonged  to  the  Syrians,  it  was  subsequently 
"given  over  to  the  Romanists,  for  the  use  of  the  Topassesand 
"  Christian  Peons,  so  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Company,) 
"  Muttencheny,  Sande  with  its  chapel  (two  miles  south  of  Cochin), 
"  the  Church  is  called  that  of  **  Senhora  de  Sande,"  and  its  chapel  that 
*^  of  "  St.  Janquebrado,"  the  Church  of  St  Louis,  and  its  chapel  of 
^  St  Jago,  at  CasteUa,  one  mile  south  of  Jews'  town.  That  of  St 
**  Andrew,  and  its  chi^l  of  Tangie  (now  called  Attingal,  or  St  An- 
"  drea),  of  Tombolie  (close  to  Allep<gr),  Catoorty  (north  of  Allepey), 
^*  and  Manikoorda  The  Topass  Priests  were  taught  in  the  Semi- 
"  naries  of  Verapoly,  and  Pootencherra  (Cranganore),  and  the  Cata- 
"  nars  in  that  of  Candanatty  (Candenaad.)*' ' 

Amongst  the  accounts  of  the  agreement  between  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  and  the  Dutch,  respecting  the  Native  Christians,  the  most 
complete  summary  is  found  in  the  Memorial  of  Gfovemor  Van 
Angdbedny  dated  1793. 

After  observing  that  in  the  treaty  dated  March  20th,  1663,  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin  consented  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  Dutch.  He 
continued,  that  constant  disputes  had  taken  place  with  the  Cochin 
Rajah,  respecting  the  ^Inland  Christians"  over  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Romo  Syrian  (but  not  the  Syrian)  portion  of  which,  they  claimed 
authority,  in  accordance  with  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1663. 

When  discussions  arose  upon  this  subject,  respecting  the  Canarese^ 
and  lasted  two  years,  up  to  about  1789,  Mr.  Powney  the  English 
Commissioner,  observed  upon  a  difference  which  existed  between 
the  Rajah's  Malayalim  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Dutch  one.  In 
the  former,  the  Dutch  were  given  authority  over  all  Moondoocars, 
(persons  wearing  white  clothing,)  located  near  the  town  of  Cochin, 
and  those  Uving  along  the  coast  The  Dutch  copy  after  the  word 
Moondoocars,  had  added,  ''viz.,  all  Christians,"  words  absent  in  the 
Rajah's  copy.  The  Rajah  and  Mr.  Powney  insisted,  that  by  the  term 
"  Moondoocars,"  only  the  fishermen  were  meant :  but  Mr.  Van 
Angelbeck,  got  the  Carmelite  Priests  of  Verapoly,  and  other  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  language,  "who  declared,  that  it  included 
"  all  who  followed  the  Latin  ritual,  and  not  only  the  fishermen,  but 
"  also  the  Lascoiins  (peons),  land  cultivators,  and  handicraftsmen. 
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"  (if  Chrifltiaiis),  as  well  as  Topasses."  He  added  "that  by  a  con- 
"  Tention  completed  in  1785^  it  was  clearly  defined^  that  not  only 
"  fishermen,  but  all  the  others,  dasses  before  mentioned,  were  includ- 
"  ed  in  the  term  "  Moondoocars." 

To  prevent  Mr,  Powney  from  knowing  anything  of  the  result,  the 
matter  was  settled  with  the  Rajah,  without  being  committed  to 
writing.  Van  AngelUck  stated,  that  the  former  conceded  everything, 
and  apologized  for  having  listened  to  Mr.  Fowney's  advice. 

Reverting  to  earlier  times,  Van  Angelbeck  observed,  |hat  one 
Dutch  right  was^  that  all  Christians  should  be  tried  by  them.  This 
the  heathen  subjects  of  the  Rajah  often  took  advantage  of,  and 
when  they  had  committed  crimes,  were  baptized  in  order  to  be  freed 
from  the  Rajah's  jurisdiction.  But  they  were  frequently  handed 
over  to  the  Native  State,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  considered, 
that  Christianity  afforded  a  refiige,  from  the  punishment  due  to 
crimes* 

The  second  right  was,  that  the  Rajah  was  unable  to  impose  new 
demands  on  the  Christians,  or  increase  their  taxes  above  what  was 
paid  by  their  forefathers.*  But  it  was  added,  in  the  treaty  of  Fe- 
bruary 25th,  1664, — ''  That  the  subjects  of  the  Rajah  who  have  been 
"  accustomed  to  contribute  head  money,  and  other  demands,  shall 
"  not  be  freed  frcnn  their  obligations,  by  becoming  Christians."  Any 
claim  the  Rajah  had  on  the  Christians,  had  to  be  made  through 
their  Commandant,  who  alone  could  attach  their  houses,  or  gardens, 
or  imprison  them.  If  lands  could  be  proved  to  have  formerly  be- 
longed to  heathens,  or  by  the  convention  of  1785,  should  Christians 
purchase,  or*  rent  lands  from  the  heathen,  they  were  liable  to  im- 
posts, which  the  purely  Christian  lands  were  exempt  from.  In  1762, 
when  Hyder  made  heavy  demands  on  the  Cochin  State,  the  Dutch 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  Native  Christians,  contributing  their 
share  of  the  expenses. 

*  Land  disp^Msed  of,  either  by  the  Qovernment  of  Cochin,  or  by  that  of  Tra- 
vanoore,  had  certain  conditions  or  obligations  attached  to  the  transfer.  Some- 
times they  were  rent  free,  or  on  a  very  reduced  rate,  or  tax,  on  condition  that 
the  holder  should  perform  some  particular  sendee^  such  as  beating  out  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  paddy  in  the  year,  carrying  a  certain  number  of  loads  from  one 
place  io  another,  or  supplying  a  certain  quantity  of  articles,  such  as  milk,  oil 
flowers,  &c.,  at  stated  periods. 
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Van  Aiigelbeck  observed,  that  "  the  Company  however,  deriv- 
*'  ed  no  advantage  from  these  vassals,  by  their  protection,  either 
**  in  the  way  of  income,  or  personal  work,  and  their  Commandant  had 
*'  really  nothing,  but  daily  trouble  with  His  Highness*  Court." 

Many  Romo-Syrian  congregations,  attempted  in  1709,  to  join  the 
Syrians  :  in  1773,  they  declared  themselves  under  the  Latin  Church, 
and  in  1777,  sent  to  Bomo  and  requested  that  a  Bomo-Syrian  Bishop 
might  be  attached  exclusively  to  them.  In  1787,  they  tried  to  shake 
off  aU  cqpmection  with  the  Carmelites  of  Yerapoly,  but  were  reduced 
by  force,  for  which  purpose,  Mr.  Van  Angelbeck,  the  Governor  of 
Cochin,  lent  his  assistance,  and  wrote  several  times  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Bajahs,  requestmg  them  to  help  the  Carmelites,  by  force  if 
necessary. 

In  1770,  the  Travancore  Minister  wrote  to  the  Boman  Catholics 
at  Verapoly,  announcing  to  them,  that  they  were  declared  hencefor- 
wards,  free  from  all  Public  burdens  whatever.  Four  years  subse- 
quently, a  petty  officer,  tried  to  reimpose  them,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  Bajah  of  Travan- 
core, the  Delegates  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing  aU  their 
grievances  to  notice,  when  they  were  rectified,  and  an  instrument 
granted  to  the  Missionaiy  establishment,  giving  them  immunity  in 
future  from  aU  imposts  whatsoever.  In  1783, some  of  the  Latin  clergy 
fined  certain  Christian  congregations  of  fishermen  in  Travancore, 
who  complained  to  the  Bajah,  who  decided  on 'separating  75  Churches 
from  the  Diocese  of  Cochin,  and  placing  them  under  the  Verapoly 
Mission,  but  this  was  never  carried  out  in  f  ulL  The  Boman  Catholic 
Bishop  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  civility  by  the  Dutch,  and 
Moens  states,  that  when  once  he  paid  him  a  visit  at  Cochin,  "  he 
**  thought  it  but  right  to  show  him  due  respect,  and  on  hm  return 

had  a  guard  of  honour  drawn  up,  who  saluted  him,  and  nine  gun» 

were  fired  from  the  battery."  But  his  successor,  Van  Angelbeck, 
observes,  that  when  the  Bishop  at  a  later  period  visited  him,  he  did 
not  receive  him  with  any  honours.  A  letter  was  received  by  Governor 
Moens,  from  Pope  Clement^  dated  July  23rd,  1772,  thanking  him  for 
the  support,  which  the  Boman  Catholics  had  received  from  the 
Cochin  council 

The  English  at  this  time,  held  but  little  territory  in  Malabar^  and 
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Lad  scarcely  commenced  to  be  a  political  power.  The  first  scheme 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  appears  to  have  been  organized 
in  Calcutta,  by  Messrs.  Grant,  Brown,  Chambers,  and  Udory  :  the 

first  mentioned  of  these  (a  Bengal  Civilian,)  agreed  to  give  Rs.  300 
a  month  towards  supporting  a  Missionary,  who  it  was  proposed^ 
should  go  to  Benares,  to  learn  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  native  man- 
ners and  customs,  before  attempting  to  argue  against  a  creed,  the 
leading  features  of  which  he  might  otherwise  very  possibly  not  un- 
derstand. This  plan  unfortunately  failed,  but  not  from  any  want 
of  support,  amongst  the  lay  members.* 

In  1793,  Mr,  Wilherforce  carried  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  pled^ng  it,  that  Christianity  and  education  shoidd  be 
extended  in  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  considering,  that  their 
rights  were  being  encroached  on,  and  unfair  reflections  passed  upon 
themselves  and  their  actions,  assailed  these  measures,  and  thus 
opposition  was  engendered,  where  conciliation  only  was  needed. 
Wilberforce's  party  were  in  too  great  haste  to  commence  the  evangeli- 
zation of  India,  an  event  no  less  desired  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
than  by  themselves,  although  in  a  less  impetuous  and  safer  manner. 

In  1714,  two  Kshops  ruled  the  divided  Syrian  Church  of  Mala- 
bar, Mar  Thomas  a  Jacobite  in  the  south,  and  Mar  Gabriel  a  Nesto- 
rian  in  the  north.  In  1751,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  was  no  longer 
able  to  send  a  Bishop,  and  for  many  years  subsequently,  the  Syrians 
elected  and  consecrated  one  from  amongst  themselves. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  little  was 
done  in  religious  matters  in  the  Cochin  territory.  The  Dutch  were 
swept  away  by  the  British,  who  at  first  were  too  much  engaged  in 
temporal  arrangements,  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Syrians.  In  1806,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Claudius  Buchanan  visited 
'these  Churches^  and  interested  himself  warmly  in  their  behalf :  but 


*  It  muat  be  a  subject  of  regret,  to  the  well  wiahers  of  a  Christiaxiity  of 
peace  and  love,  to  perceive  the  rirulent  declamations,  of  some  Protestants, 
against  those  in  authority,  l^'hom  they  denounce  as  passively,  if  not 
actively  hostile  to  religion.  The  chapter  on  the  Dutch,  shows  how  Christianity 
flourishes  under  hot  house  cultivation  :  and  the  present  lamentable  paucity  of 
Protestants,  in  the  Cochin  and  Trauvancore  States,  the  subsequent  result  of 
such  a  plan. 
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he  was  rather  of  a  head  strong  disposition,  and  effected  little  good. 
He  requested  the  Carmelite  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Verapoly,  not  to  offer 
any  objections  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Malayalim, 
and  Syriac  languages,  amongst  his  congregations,  a  request  also 
strongly  urged  by  Col.  Macaulay,  and  at  once  acceded  to.  Up  to 
within  the  last  few  years,  Protestant  publications  were  freely  receiv- 
ed, but  unfortunately  one  of  the  Missionaries,  who  was  unable  to 
obtain  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholics  around  him,  published  a 
tract  in  Malayalim,  a  portion  of  which  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  feasts^  were  as  had,  or  worse,  than  those  of  the 
Hindus  I  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  production,  which  was 
distributed  gratuitously,  all  Protestant  works  have  since  then,  until 
just  lately,  been  strictly  prohibited.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  now 
removing  this  prohibition,  and  surely  it  will  be  unwise,  to  cause 
any  further  irritation. 

For  some^years  the  worship  in  the  Churches  under  Romish  sway, 
continued  much  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly;  Captain  Swanston 
speaking  of  them  about  the  latter  period  of  the  Dutch  rule  says, 
"  The  Christian  religion  has  degenerated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
*^  Churches  of  Malayala,  into  the  most  abominable  superstitions : 
'^  which  are  equal  to  many,  if  not  to  all  the  disgusting  ceremonies, 
'*  of  the  monstrous  worship  of  Brahma."  But  since  then  a  partial 
improvement  has  become  visible,  and  many  rites  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  countenanced,  are  now  almost  unknown.  Still  the  native 
Roman  Catholic,  seldom  enters  a  Portuguese  Church :  and  the  Romo- 
Syrian,  goes  to  neither  of  them.  Thus  Churches  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing side  by  side,  belonging  to  persons  who  acknowledge  the  same 
creed,  but  are  unable  to  worship  in  the  same  building.  Four  dis- 
tinct castes  also  exist,  which  sever  these  congr^tions  still  more 
widely.  The  Inquisition  at  Qoa,  after  for  nearly  three  oentnrietf 
practising]*  the  most  inhuman  barbarities,  and  enacting  the  most 
disgraceful  and  revolting  crimes,  finally  ceased  its  blood-stained 
career,  in  1816. 

In  1796,  according  to  Paoli,  the  Cochin  and  Travanoore  States, 
contained  64  Nestorian  Churches,  32  Jacobite,  75  of  Mucuas  and 
Paravers,"  and  20  belonging  to  the  Latin  ritual :  in  all  181  congre- 
gations,  apparently  without  including  the  CarmeHtes.    In  the  year 
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186 1 ,  the  following  numbers  were  returned,*  as  being  in  the  Cochin, 
Calicut^  and  Trayaneore  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Syrian 
Metropolitan  See,  105  Latin  Churches,^  62  Paroehial  Churches,  with 
246  chapels  attached  to  them:  and  139  Carmelite  Parochial  Churches, 
with  168  Chapels  attached,  one  quarter  of  which  are  Latins,  and 
the  remainder  Romo-Syrian.^  The  Protestant  Church  Missionary 
Society,  have  10  Churches  in  the  North,  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society  7  in  the  South. 

The  Travancore  census  shows  1,91,009  Native  Christians,  and  that 
of  Cochin  72,631 :  or  a  total  of  2,63,640  in  the  two  States.  Out  of 
the  above  10,336  have  been  baptized  into  the  Protestant  faith: 
1,38,337  into  the  Boman  Catholic:  and  the  remainder  1,16,483  ai^ 
Syrians. 

Li  1813,  Msgor  Munro,  the  British  Resident  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  circulated  a  series  of  questions  to  the  various  Syrian  Churches 
in  these  States,  and  the  replies  proved  their  depression  to  be  extreme. 
When  they  separated  from  the  Romish  Church,  they  became  expos* 
ed  to  the  attacks  of  numerous  enemies,  with  no  one  to  protect  thenL 
The  Roman  Catholics  persecuted  them  as  apostates,  and  rebels,  the 
Brahmans  and  Nairs  domineered  over  them,  and  the  Officials  of  both 
States  plundered  and  insulted  them  at  discretion.     Their  books 

*  Treyandnftm,  O&vemmerU  Almamief  1861.  Sozfte  Churches  which  have  been 
incorrectly  iadvided,  have  been  here  expuaged. 

.  f  The  Churchea  have  been  divided  ia  the  following  maaner:  The  Momcm 
Catholics,  and  the  RmiuhSjfriaru,  are  under  two  distinct  MiasionB. 

The  Roxao-SyruQs  and  the  Latin  Gharohes,  were  originally  under  the  author 
rity  of  the  Portuguese.  The  ArchbiBhop  of  Cranganore,  receiving  hia  inatruc* 
tions  from  Goa,  and  having  under  him  the  two  eubordiaate  Bishops  of  Cochin^ 
who  were  removed  in  1663  to  Quilon,  the  Ckurchee  under  the  latter  were  con- 
aidered  to  be  all  within  tight  of  the  no.  In  1709,  they  wished  to  join  the 
Syrians. 

The  Romo-Syrians,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them,  obeyed  the  Carmelite 
Vicar  Apostolic,  «r  tbe  Verapoly  Uission,  which  receives  orders  from  Rome« 
In  177S,  they  erected  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Romo -Syrian  Priests,  and 
began  to  encroach  considerably  on  the  Latin  Churches,  then  acknowiedging  the 
Sbuthoiity  of  Ctoa.  The  S^rian$  are  ostensibly  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
and  are  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  with  some  slight  differences. 

t  Their  return  of  Christians  professing  thmr  futh,  is  about  228,000,  but 
this  is  obviously  erroneous.  Their  native  clergy  are  30,  and  Romo-3yrians  ^Z% 

H  1 
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Lad  been  almost  all  destroyed,  their  pastors  were  destitute  of 
instruction,  "  they  had  lost  in  their  union  with  the  Jesuits,  the 
**  pure  system  of  religion  and  morals,  and  the  high  spirit  by.  which 
**  they  were  formerly  distinguished:  and  the  Dutch  fomerly  in  posses- 
*'  sion  of  CochiUy  whose  policy  was  marked  by  perfidy  and  meanness, 
"  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.''  Still  many  virtues  were  to  be 
perceived  in  this  interesting  sect,  and  an  attempt  was  therefwe  very 
properly  made,  to  bring  them  to  a  purer  faith. 

Msjor  Munro*  ascertained  that  there  was  great  dissension  amongst 
them,  that  the  Bishop  under  whom  they  were  at  that  period,  had 
been  irregularly  consecrated,  and  was  altogether  unfit  for  such  an 
office.  There  was  therefore  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  an- 
tagonistic to  him,  and  opposition  was  rife  on  all  subjects.  But  this 
Bishop  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Ramban 
named  Joseph,  a  good  and  pious  man,  by  whose  assistance,  a  little 
more  unanimity  was  brought  about,  and  the  Eesident  was  enabled 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  Syrian  College  at  Cot- 
tayam.  But  now  it  was  found  that  an  educated  English  Clergyman 
would  be  a  requisite,  as  the  Syrians  themselves  were  far  too  deficient 
in  energy,  knowledge,  or  ability,  to  effect  much  good,  in  the  way 
of  training  up  youths,  in  a  more  enlightened  manner.  An  applica- 
tion was  then  made  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  their  assist- 
ance, thejlesident  proposing  to  endow  the  College  for  the  support 
of  a  certain  number  of  students,  and  masters,  to  teach  English, 
Byriac,  and  the  Scriptures,  and  to  raise  up  efficient  Native  Priests 
and  Catanars,  to  officiate  in  the  Churches,  as  well  as  schoolmasters 
to  diffuse  learning  throughout  the  country.  He  also  proposed  erect- 
ing a  printing  press. 

It  was  not  originally  intended  to  alter  the  Syrian  form  of  worship, 
in  any  way,  but  merely  to  educate  the  people,  and  trust  that  in  time 
they  would  be  enabled  to  see  their  errors,  and  themselves  commence 
the  work  of  reformation.  It  was  simply  suggested,  to  raise  up  this 
prostrate  Church,  and  assist  it  in  endeavouring  to  follow  the  right 
course.  ^ 

*  In  1808,  three  thousand  star  pagodas  were  given  by  the  Syrian  Metropoli- 
tan Mar  Thomas  to  the  British  Resident  for  inTestment  iu  Qoremmeut  securi* 
ties  at  8  per  cent,  iuterefit  for  charitable  purposes. 
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In  April  1816,  Mr.  Norton,  a  Missionary,  arriv^ed  at  Allepey,  to 
assist  in  the  above  purpose  :  and  in  the  July  following  visited 
the  Metran  Joseph,  at  Cottayam,  where  he  found  he  was  regarded 
with  some  suspicion.  This  ancient  Church,  had  in  former  times, 
suffered  too  much  from  false  friends,  not  to  be  cautious*  how  they 
formed  connections  with  strangers.  But  this  feeling  soon  wore 
away,  and  Mr.  Norton*s  advent  was  hailed  with  joy. 

Li  1816,  the  Travancore  Government,  made  the  Syrians  a  donation 
of  8,000  Rupees,  to  enable  them,  "  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sect,  •  ♦  by 
"  means  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  works 
"in  the  vernacular  tongue,  amongst  the  Syrians  in  general" 
Colonel  Munro  observed,  that  "  the  principal  object  of  the  esta- 
"  blishment  of  a  College  in  Travancore,  was  to  instruct  the  Catanars 
"  and  officiating  Priests  amongst  the  Syrians,  in  a  competent  knowr 
"  ledge  of  the  Syriac  language^  in  which  they  were  apparently  too 
"  generally  deficient :  *  *  with  the  study  of  the  Syriac  language, 
"  would  of  course  be  combined  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
"  religious  books,  written  in  that  tongue." 

The  Ranee  of  Travancore,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  British 
Resident,  gave  the  timber  for  erecting  a  Church  at  AUepey ;  in 
addition  to  this  it  cost  4,155  Rupees.  It  was  opened  on  July  18th, 
1819,  but  was  subsequently  pulled  down,  to  build  a  larger  one, 
which  is  now  in  a  ruinous,  and  almost  deserted  condition.  The 
Ranee  also  endowed  the  Syrian  College  at  Cottayam,  in  1818,  with 
Rupees  20,000,  as  well  as  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  The  College 
was  intended  to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  students,  and  the  money 
invested  in  land  as  an  endowment,  for  the  support  of  the  CoUege. 
The  title  deeds  were  drawn  up  in  the  names  of  the  Syrian  Metropo- 
litan, and  one  of  the  Missionaries.  "The  object  of  this  endowment 
"  was,  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  renovation,  of  the  whole  of 
"the  Syrian  people,  through  the  instruction  of  EngUsh  Mission- 
aries." Shortly  afterwards,  the  Syrian  Bishop  died,  and  his  coadju- 
tor Philoxenus,  who  had  (according  to  the  usual  custom  since  1751,) 
been  ordained,  "cum  spe  successionis,"  succeeded  him. 

At  first  all  went  on  smoothly  at  Cottayam,  with  a  resident  Syrian 
Bishop  at  the  headr    The  Protestant  Missionaries  acted  under  his. 
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orders,  and  the  Scripture*  were  translated  into  Malayalim.  But 
after  a  time,  when  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  result  of  this  was  found 
of  a  less  favoarable  chanictcr,  than  was  at  fiist  imagined.  The 
Natives  having  Europeans  under  thcar  authority,  became  exact- 
ing, and  often  overbearing ;  whilst  the  latter,  not  liking  their 
position,  were  peAaps  too  ready  to  look  upon  common  occurrences, 
as  intentional  insults.  After  a  time,  when  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries had  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  this  Church,  they 
reported  that  the  spiritual  worth  of  the  SjTians,  had  been  formerly 
much  over-esUmated,  tliat  the  i>eople  were  careless  about  true  religion, 
the  Priesthood  unconverted,  formal  in  tlieir  service,  and  too  much  oeeu- 
pied  in  looking  after  their  pecuniary  gains,  to  care  for  the  welfare  of 
their  flocks.  That  in  fact,  the  whole  body,  was  lifeless,  and  cold. 
Disputes  about  their  various  creeds,  and  tenets,  then  ensued :  the 
Syrians  denounced  those  tauglit  by  the  Missionaries,  who  in  their 
turn  asserted  that  the  Syrian  doctrines  were  not  evangelical. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Syrian  Me- 
tropolitan, who  in  1836,  held  a  conclave  of  his  clergy,  and  drcwu]> 
an  answer  stating,  that  they  were  Jacobites^  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  that  if  the  Missionaries  wished  to  preach  the  doctrine* 
of  the  Jacobites  in  their  Churches,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
The  Metran  after  the  signature  of  this  document,  imposed  a  solemn 
oath  OQ  the  clei^,  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Protestant 
Misi»onaries  in  future,  whilst  the  Metran  prohibited  Deacons,  from 
again  attending  the  Syrian  College.  Thus  ceased  the  connection  be- 
tween these  two  Churches,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1816, 
and  the  Protestant  Missionaries  were  from  that  period,  to  divide 
themselves  from  the  Syrians,  "  as  converts  in  Bengal,  or  Tinnevelly, 
"  separate  thems^vcs  fnrai  the  heathen."* 

Now  dissensions  respecting  money  matters  arose,  and  the  Syrian 
Metropolitan,  complained  that  the  box  containing  the  title  deeds, 
and  the  copper  plates,  had  been  abstracted  from  the  Church,  during 
service  time  :  a  person  haviiig  broken  into  its  place  of  secority,  by 
means  of  a  crowbar*  Fortunately  the  box  just  at  this  time,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Missionaries,  who  preserved  these  impor- 


*  MuUea*8  Missions  iu  South  India,  page  130, 
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taut  docmuents  from  destruction.  In  1838,  a  Government  Commis- 
sioner was  sent  to  arrange  matters^  consequent  on  the  separation  of 
the  Syrians  and  tbe  Missionaries,  and  he  directed  the  lands  to  be 
sold,  and  the  money  deposited  in  the  Travancore  treasury.  (Munro 
Island  was  not  disposed  of.)  In  1840,  three  arbitrators  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Travancore  Government,  the  ^lissionaries,  and  the 
Syrian  Metropolitan,  finally  to  arrange  the  division  of  property. 
Some  of  the  moneys  and  deeds  were  then  returned  to  the  Syrians. 
But  with  regard  to  Munro  Island,  it  was  decided,  that  as  its  rents 
were  to  be  employed  for  a  specific  pur})ose,  in  which,  the  assistance 
of  the  Missionaries  was  necessary,  and  the  Syrians  in  Synod  as- 
sembled, had  broken  off  all  connection  with  them  :  they  thereby 
resigned  their  part  of  the  trust,  leaving  its  duties  to  be  executed 
by  the  remaining  party. 

At  the  time  that  this  amalgamation  took  place,  the  orders  of 
Priesthood  were  as  follows  in  the  Syrian  Church  :  a  Bishop  styled 
Metropolitan,  who  had  a  coadjutor,  whom  he  consecrated  as  his 
successor,  in  the  event  of  his  death  :  Doctors  of  the  Law,  or  Malpans, 
who  were  instructors  of  youths,  and  tliose  intended  for  Holy  Orders^ 
Priests  or  Catanar$,  and  Deacons. 

The  Metropolitans  had  been  elected  from  amongst  the  Malpans, 
and  consecrated  in  readiness,  from  the  year  1751,  when  it  was  found 
extremely  difficult,  or  almost  impossible  to  obtain  foreign  Bishops^ 
as  heretofore.  The  election  took  place  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Clergy,  and  elders  of  the  Church,  who  ratified  or  reject- 
ed, the  choice  of  the  person  previously  selected.  If  there  were 
several  candidates,  lots  were  drawn  by  them,  and  the  result  .regarded 
as  decisive.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  until  the  year  1751, 
i/ie  office  of  ArcJideacon  was  hereditary,  in  the  family  of  Palikom- 
matta,  because  it  was  bdieved,  that  the  first  person  who  held  that 
post,  was  chosen  by  St.  Thomas,  from  that  family.  When  Bishops 
came  from  Antioch,  they  were  expected  to  give  up  aU  authority  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  Archdeacon,  the  Portuguese  on  this  account,  used 
every  exertion  to  convert  the  whole  of  that  family  to  then:  faitli, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Many  years  since,  the  Palikom- 
matta  family  became  extinct. 

The  Priests  could  be  admitted  into  minor  orders,  as  early  as  seven 
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years  of  age,  unless  anything  very  unusually  bad  could  be  brought 
against  them.  They  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  observing  a 
life  of  celibacy,  but  such  had  become  the  custom,  and  gained  them 
higher  favour  with  the  people.  The  Ranee  of  Tranvancore  offered 
Rupees  400  to  any  of  them  who  would  marry,  but  only  a  few  accepted 
the  inducement 

In  1814,  when  the  Governor  in  Council  revised"  the  regulations 
of  Cochin,  it  was  brought  to  his  notice,  that  tlie  Christians  in  the 
Native  State,  were  under  British  controul,  and  consequently  treated 
with  harshness  and  injustice  by  the  Officials  of  that  State.  They  were 
regarded  by  their  fellow  subjects  with  suspicion,  and  ill  will,  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  no  good 
could  be  effected,  whilst  there  remained  this  distinction  between 
them  and  others.  It  was  suggested,  that  this  irritation  might  be 
removed  by  allowing  them  to  be  tried  in  the  Rajah's  Courts,  to 
each  of  which  a  Christian  Judge  was  appointed,  the  whole  being 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Resident.  This  course  was  accordingly 
pursued,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  all  expectations,  the  feeling  of 
dislike  and  jealousy  with  which  they  had  been  formerly  regarded, 
soon  passed  away,  and  they  are  at  the  present  time,  as  thriving  a 
community  as  any  other  in  the  State. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  long  interrupted  intercourse  with  Antioch  was 
renewed,  and  the  Bishops  who  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  been  Na- 
tives of  the  country,  now  lost  their  power  of  consecrating.  The  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  hearing  flourishing  accounts  of  this  distant  Church, 
despatched  a  Metropolitan  named  Athanasius,  and  a  Ramban  or  Arch- 
deacon, named  Abraham,  to  Malabar,  quite  overlooking  the  existence 
of  Philoxenus,  and  his  coadjutor  Dionysius.  These  new  arrivals 
had  several  interviews  with  Bishop  Heber  in  Bombay,  who  subse- 
quently enjoined  the  Missionaries,  to  take  no  part  in  the  dissensions, 
he  saw  their  advent  must  occasion  amongst  the  Syrians  in  Malabar. 

The  new  Metropolitan  Athanasius,  commenced  by  excommunicat- 
ing Philoxenus  and  Dionysius,  who  on  the  other  hand  obtained  an 
order  from  the  Ranee  of  Travancore  and  the  British  Resident,  for- 
bidding the  new  arrivals  to  exercise  any  functions  in  that  State. 
The  majority  of  the  congregations  appear  to  have  wished  to  place 
themselves  under  the  strangers,  and  great  dissensions  arose.    Bishop 
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Heber  proceeded  towards  Malabar,  in  hopes  of  being  enabled  to 
bring  about  some  amicable  arrangement,  but  unfortunately  he  ex- 
l)ired  on  the  journey.  Soon  afterwards,  Mar  Athanasius  and  his 
Malpan,  sailed  from  Cochin. 

But  his  departure,  only  gave  the  Syrians  a  short  respite  from  in- 
cessant disputes,  as  a  succession  of  daimants  to  the  Metropolitan 
See  arose.  The  Bishop  who  legally  bore  that  title,  resided  at  the 
Cottayam  College,  and  received  from  its  funds.  Rupees  600  a  year 
for  his  maintenance. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  had  five  Bishops  in 
Malabar,  each  denouncing  the  other  four  as  intruders.  When  there 
were  oidy  three,  the  Patriarch  sent  a  fourth,  to  supersede  the 
others,  with  orders  to  transmit  his  dues  to  him  punctually :  but  in- 
stead of  obeying,  this  last  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
and  commenced  collecting  for  himself.  A  fifth  was  then  despatched 
with  the  same  orders,  but  he  too  flew  upon  the  spoil,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  Patriarch,  vainly  clamouring  for  his  rights.  It  was 
impossible  to  decide  which  amongst  these  five  Bishops  was  the  real 
one,  and  therefore  none  of  them  were  recognized  by  the  Travancoro 
and  Cochin  States.  But  without  the  legal  sanction  of  these  States, 
they  were  powerless  to  correct  abases,  or  exercise  any  authority. 
Each  consequently  did  as  ho  liked,  and  ordained  as  many  Catanars 
as  he  pleased,  without  reference  to  anything,  excepting  whether  the 
fees  were  forthcoming.  Thus  an  immense  number  of  Catanars  were 
ordained,  from  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  were  in  every 
respect,  unfitted  for  the  ministry.  These  scandalous  disputes  and 
dissensions,  have  continued  since  that  period,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Church  is  thoroughly  disunited. 

In  1856,  two  Catanars,  and  twenty  one  Syrians,  provided  with  the 
necessary  funds,  and  letters,  left  Cochin,  and  proceeded  to  Mosul,  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  Patriarch,  Mar  Yoosuf,  to  consecrate  a 
Bishop  for  the  Syrians  of  Malabar,  as  was  done  in  1825.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  embassy,  and  in  May  13th,  1861,  a  Bishop  arrived  at 
Cochin.  It  is  said- that  Mar  Yoosuf  was  imposed  upon,  and  did  not 
exactly  comprehend,  what  their  intentions  were. 

The  Bishop  Apostolic  of  Home  in  Mesopotamia,  finding  that  Mar 
Thomas  had  been  consecrated  as  Metran  of  Malabar,  forthwith  ex- 
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communicated  both  him,  and  the  Patriarch,  as  well  as  every  one  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  consecration.  Thus  another  schism,  and  cause 
of  discord  arose,  in  this  divided  Church. 

Hardly  had  the  new  Bishop  landed,  when  as  always  has  been 
the  case,  a  large  party  joined  him,  and  many  Romo-Syrian  congre- 
gations, placed  themselves  under  his  authority,  and  wished  to  hand 
over  the  Churches  to  him.  Riots  in  many  places  consequently  en- 
sued, until  Mar  Thomas,  an  infirm  sickly  old  man,  began  to  tliink 
it  time  for  him  to  leave  such  an  unruly  set  of  people,  and  in  March 
1862,  he  finally  left  Cochin, 

At  the  present  time  there  are  still  three  Bishops  remainmg,  two 
of  whom  claim  equal  rank  and  power,  both  having  been  consecrated 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  third  admits  liis  inferiority  to  the 
other  two. 

The  crown  of  Portugal  which  has  up  to  the  present  year  claimed 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Malabar,  has 
now  received  orders  to  resign  that  pretension  in  British  territory. 
A  concordat  has  consequently  been  entered  into,  and  the  Bishop  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  has  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Qoa, 
and  Primate  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  India,  thus  bringing  the 
Verapoly  Mission,  and  the  other  Churches  in  the  Cocliin  and  Tra- 
vancore  States,  under  one  head. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  each  succeeding  Christian  sect,  has  ob- 
tained less  power  in  Malabar,  than  those  which  preceded  them,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner.  The  Sjfrian^  before 
the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  appear  to  have  confined  their  attempts 
at  conversion  to  Brahmans  and  the  highest  castes  of  Sudras  (Nairs,) 
in  the  country.  The  Fortiigtcese  obtained  converts  from  any  classes 
they  could,  and  these  were  consequently  looked  down  upon  by  the 
higher  castes,  as  the  greatest  proportion  were  fishermen  and  slaves. 

The  architecture  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Churches  was  always  the 
same,  and  it  has  been  calculated,  that  none  of  them  could  have 
cost  less  than  half  a  lac  of  Rupees,  and  some  double  that  sum. 
The  one  at  Paroor,  b  capable  of  containing  15,000  persons.  They 
were  formerly  built  long  and  narrow,  with  low  entrances,  having 
buttresses  supporting  the  walls,  and  sloping  roofs,  and  were  easily 
distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  sect,  by  having  the  chancel 
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end  always  biglier  than  the  nave,  instead  of  being  lower  as  with  ns. 
The  facade  had  small  columns,  but  these  were  never  carved  with 
emblematical  figures  externally,  as  some  of  those  of  later  erections 
are.  No  bells  were  permitted  to  be  rung  from  the  belfreys,  as  the 
Hindus  asserted,  that  their  gods  in  the  neighbouring  Pi^^odas,  were 
disturbed  by  the  noise. 

Inside  these  Churches,  there  were  galleries  corresponding  to  our 
organ  lofts^  for  the  residence  of  unmarried  Priests.  There  were 
numerous  crosses  in  various  parts,  and  one  on  the  altar,  opposite 
which,  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day. 

Gradually  some  of  these  ancient  forms  have  changed,  both  with 
respect  to  worship,  architecture,  vestments,  and  the  method  of  per* 
forming  the  services,  a  summary  of  which  is  as  follows.  The  more 
modem  Churches  are  built  in  a  style  something  similar  to  those 
erected  by  the  Jesuits^  with  pointed  arched  windows,  circular  and 
fretted  ceilings  over  both  the  altar  and  choir,  whilst  the  beams  are 
exposed  to  view.  No  images  are  allowed  within  them,  but  some  of 
them  are  adorned'  with  paintings,  which  are  said  to  be  simply  for 
ornamental  purposes.  There  are  three  altars  (or  as  they  are  termed 
thrones^  in  each  Church,  the  largest  being  at  the  east  end  and 
wil^iin  the  chancel,  and  one  on  each  side  just  without  the  entrance- 
of  the  chancel,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  having  a  cross  on  it. 
The  chancel  is  raised  two  steps  higher  than  the  body  of  the  ChurdL 
Before  it  hangs  a  veil,  so  ihat  if  necessary  it  can  be  concealed  from 
the  congregation.  Near  the  chancel  are  the  bells  used  in  honour  of 
the  host  Crudfizes  are  placed  on  the  altars,  and  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  buildings,  some  of  them  being  plain,  others  adorned 
with,  or  composed  of  gold,  silver,  wood,  or  stone. 

The  Bishop  when  no  great  state  is  necessary,  wears  a  long  dark 

purple  silk  vest,  but  when  officiating,  he  wears  a  long  yellow  muslin 

robe,  thrown  over  his  other  garments  :  a  large  golden  cross  hangs 

from  his  neck,  on  his  finger  is  a  ring,  and  on  Ids  head  an  episcopal 

mitre,  whilst  in  his  ]fisA  he  bears  the  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff.    The 

Priests  at  their  ordination,  engage  to  observe  the  canons  of  the 

Council  of  Nice.    When  not  employed  in  religious  ceremonies,  they 

wear  loose  white  shirts,  over  a  pair  of  wide  trowsers,  either  white  or 

I  1 
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of  Bome  black  material  On  oocasions  of  OBsomony,  a  white  gown  uf 
WOTD,  in  addition  to  an  embroidered  collar  and  waistband,  and 
manow  slee^nea.  They  have  a  crimson  scarf,  and  a  long  white  cotton 
oozd  passing  axonnd  the  shoulders,  and  fastening  in  front  with  a 
waistbelt^  meeting  there  like  a  cros&  Their  hair  is  cut  in  the  fona 
of  a  tonsnre,  and  their  beards  are  sometimes  of  great  length* 

Thdr  means  of  support  are  principally  derived  from  the  fees  they 
receive^  especially  from  those  fiNrpniyes&£)r  the  dead.  Attached  to 
each.  coogregatioD,.  ia  a  small  Oowct,  consisting  of  the  Catanar,  and 
four  lay  eLdera^.  who  meet  in  the  Church,,  and  punish  wrong  doers,,  by 
admoaitionBy  fines,  or  excommunications.  Each  parish,  or  rather 
the  boundaries  of  eaeh  s^^aiate  congr^ation,  are  divided  off  by 
land  markai^  and  the  names  of  persona  belonging  to  it  taken  down^ 
who  must  all  receive  the  sacraments  within  their  own  Parishes.. 
Before  lea^ring  their  district  for  another^  they  must  obtain  a  testi- 
monial from,  their  Catanars^  of  having  conducted  themselves  soberly 
and  steadily.  A  residence  of  twelve  years  in  one  Parish^  is  neces- 
saiy  before  a  person  can  become  an  elder. 

The  Syriac  liturgies  are  numerous^  this  Chnroh  tpMntftim  the 
doctrines  of  Trinity  in  unily,  and  that  of  the  atonement^  but  does  not 
wholly  admit  justification  by  fjEuth.    Transubstantiation  is  now  part 
ef  their  creed,  the  Priests  pray  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  also 
separately  and  distinctly  fi»r  the  dead.    They  supplicate  the  inter^ 
eession  of  the  Viigp  Mazy,  woiahip  her  with  many  prayers,  and 
fast  in  her  honour..    They  also  worship  the  Saints,,  the  altars,  and 
the  Hoet>    Thefprayexaare  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  a  language  believed 
to  have  been  used  by  our  Lord,  and  his  Apostles,  but  not  understood 
by  the  Syrian  congregations  of  the  present  day.    The^Qergy  daim 
the  power  of  cursing,  and  thereby  destroying  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
effenders.    They  have  extreme  unction,  and  auricular  confession.. 
Ck>d  the  fetther  is  represented  in  their  Churches,  and  incense  is. 
burnt,  but  there  is  no  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.    The  practice  of 
blessing  holy  water  waa  commenced  amongst  them^  about  the  7th  cen- 
tuiy,  it  ia  ganeraUy  mixed  with  a  litde  eart^  from  St.  Thomaa' 
Mount,  near  Madras.  The  exeommunicated  murderer,  is  never  absolv- 
ed, not  even  after  death. 
The  altar  is  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  and  is  consecrated  at 
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Easter^  after  which  it  must  not  be  touched  by  unconaecrated  ha&ds. 
The  services  are  chanted  by  the  Prieerti  in  a  loud  tone  of  Toice,  Him 
oldest  Catanar  present,  always  officiating.  During  the  servioe,  the 
JViests  at  intervals  pray  in  a  low  tone,  accompanied  by  frequent  cross- 
ings and  prostrations :  the  congregation  being  in  the  mean  time, 
<occupied  with  tkeir  own  demotions.  When  the  iViMts  chant  the 
words,  ''  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men,"  the  GadMUurs 
take  the  li^t  hand  of  the  offidating  Priest,  between  both  theirs, 
and  so  pass  the  "  peace"  to  the  congregatieii,  each  of  whom  takes 
Ills  neighbour's  right  hand^  and  salutes  him  with  the  word,  '^  peace.** 
The  women  are  seated  apart  from  the  men.  At  iSke  cendusion  of 
the  service,  the  senior  Priest  present,  stands  at  the  door,  and  as  the 
congregation  passes  out,  each  individual  member  reoeivee  his  bless- 
ing, unless  gmlty  of  any  act,  considered  sufficiently  bad  to  deprive 
liim  of  it :  in  former  times,  its  being  withheld,  was  x^garded  as  a 
Tery  serere  punishment. 

During  Lent,  and  other  great  fisats,  senioe  b  performed  three 
times  a  day,  at  morning,  evening,  and  midnight^  at  the  two  former 
no  one  fails  to  be  present,  to  receive  their  blessing,  and  offinr  vows  of 
peace  and  obedience,  which  is  done  by  taking  the  Eciest's  hands  be- 
tween their  own,  raising  them  on  high,  and  then  kiscdng  them.  On 
Sundays,  semce  is  performed  twice  a  da|^  On  the  first  Wednesday 
in  Lent,  they  anoint  the  head  with  holy  oil,  which  consists  of  olive 
oil  made  ttam  the  branches  of  olive  treee,  that  were  blessed  before 
the  fruit  was  formed,  for  doing  which  there  is  a  peculiar  ceremony. 
At  this  period,  the  Bcmian  Catholics  use  ashes,  said  it  is  probable 
this  custom  has  c»i^ated  the  use  of  oil  Irfrtbe  Syrians,  as  also  the 
theatricals  performances,  which  take  place  a  few  weeks  before  Lent^ 
and  may  be  styled  a  species  of  carnival  During  Lent  which  with 
them  lasts  fifty  days,  they  abstain  from  flesh,  fish,  ^gg8,milk,  butter^ 
and  spirituous  liquors.  They  also  fast  in  Advent,  on  the  Assumption 
of  the  y iigin  l^^oy,  £rem  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  August^  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  Apostles  wiiich  begins  after  Pentecost  and 
lasts  fifty  days,  and  at  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  for  twenty-five 
«[ays  before  Christmas,'  and  also  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
commencing  at  sunset  the  preceding  day,  and  lasting  24  hours.  AM 
these  fasts  must  be  kept,  under  pain  of  ezcommunicaticm. 
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At  the  celebration  of  the  Eacharist,  the  cup  is  placed  on  the  East 
end  of  the  altar,  and  the  plate  on  the  West,  dose  to  two  others,  one 
containing  a  sponge  to  wipe  the  Priest's  fingers,  the  other  a  dish  and 
spoon,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  The  cake  is  cir- 
colar,  and  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  like  a  pie,  in  a  silver  dish,  of 
leavened  bread  made  during  the  service.  Some  portion  of  it  is  in- 
variably kept  until  the  communion  following,  and  mixed  with  tiie 
next  baking,  and  thus  they  beHeve  that  they  have  retained  some  of 
the  bread,  which  was  used  at  ''  Our  Lord's  Supper."  This  cake  is 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  the  crosses  of  St  Qeorge,  and  St  Andrew, 
with  a  square  in  the  centre,  exterior  to  which  are  two  circular  lines, 
and  between  each  line  of  the  crosses  is  a  smaUer  line  in  the  same 
direction,  converging  to  the  centre.  Consequently  each  quarter  of 
the  cake  has  a  perfect  cross,  and  three  lines  or  twelve  in  all,  signify- 
ing the  twelve  Apostles.  When  the  Priest  consecrates  the  bread, 
he  raises  it,  on  which  tom-toms  and  cymbals  strike  up,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn,  shutting  the  Priest  out  from  the  gaze  of  the  congregation* 
fie  then  prays  alone  after  which  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  he 
advances  holding  the  bread  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  wine  in  his 
left^  and  chanting  a  hymn :  he  then  turns  round  to  the  altar,  and 
receives  the  elements,  the  music  again  strikes  up,  followed  by  silence, 
during  which  the  Priest  says  a  short  prayer  to  himself.  Three  Priests 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  at  the  same  time,  at  the  three  different  altars. 
The  Qeigy  receive  the  elements  separately  every  day,  the  Laity  only 
three  times  a  year,  with  the  difference,  that  for  them  the  Iwead  is 
dfj^Mxl  into  the  wine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Priests. 

Love  feasts  are  still  held.  Large  quantities  of  sugar-cane,  rice, 
honey,  and  flour,  are  collected,  and  stored  up  for  the  occasion. 
When  the  time  arrives,  cakes  are  baked,  and  plantains,  <bc.,  procured, 
the  feast  being  celebrated  in  a  room  a4joining  the  Church.  The 
various  portions  are  distributed  with  a  blessing  by  the  Priests.  The 
guests  are  seated  in  rows,  each  provided  with  a  plantain  leaf  on  their 
knees,  to  serve  instead  of  a  plate :  silence  is  then  conmianded,  and 
the  Church  Overseers  walk  down  the  rows,  to  see  that  no  one  is  omit- 
ted, and  that  all  share  alike.  What  is  left  may  be  eaten  by  the 
heathen. 

Other  feasts  are  held,'not  so  harmless  in  their  character.     Ln  one 
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of  their  Churches,  both  Syrians  and  Heathen  meet,  and  worship  the 
image  of  St  George,  and  in  many  of  them  songs  in  praise  of  the 
heathen  Deity  Rama,  are  permitted.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  Syrian  feasts,  and  those  of  low  caste  Hindus.  On  a  hill 
near  Maleatur,  there  is  a  mountain  sanctoaiy  called  Cmcemah,  or 
Cross  Hill,  on  the  rocky  summit  is  a  cross,  believed  to  have  sprung 
miraculously  from  the  rock :  both  St.  Thomas  and  Xavier,  are  re- 
puted to  have  visited  it,  and  pilgrimages  are  annually  made  to  this 
place  at  Whitsuntide.  Penances  are  endured  there,  and  vows  carried 
into  effect  Penitents  crawl  up  the  hill,  and  roll  themselves  down 
along  any  parts,  sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  their  doing  so.  Booths 
are  erected,  in  which  liquors,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  may  be  pur- 
chased: music  enlivens  the  scene,  which  somewhat  resembles  an 
English  fair,  and  certainly  there  are  no  outward  signs,  of  the  endur- 
ance of  any  very  painful  penances.  Beggars  flock  in  from  the 
surrounding  country,  jugglers  exhibit  their  arts,  and  fireworks 
dispel  the  midnight  gloom.  At  Palliport  some  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  hair  is  believed  to  be  preserved,  and  an  annual  feast  is 
held  there  in  her  honour,  and  celebrated  much  in  the  Hindu  fashion. 
Marriages  amongst  the  Syrians  take  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
are  negotiated  for  by  the  family,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide 
what  they  consider  an  eligible  alliance  for  the  children.  The  bride 
receives  her  dower,  which  she  takes  to  her  husband,  but  subsequent- 
ly obtains  nothing  else  from  her  parents.  Mr.  Van  Angelbeck  en- 
deavoured ineffectually  to  alter  this  custom,  which  the  Syrians  re- 
fused to  agree  to,  as  they  said  it  had  been  established,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  sub-division  of  estates  into  small  portions.  The  bride  is 
dressed  in  white^  with  a  muslin  cloth  over  her  head,  and  a  jacket 
with  a  red  stripe  down  the  front,  and  sometimes  worked  rouud  the 
sides'  and  neck  with  yellpw  silk.  She  is  loaded  with  jewels,  general- 
ly hired  for  the  occasion,  strings  of  gold  coins  round  her  neck,  large 
gold  ornaments  in  her  ears,  with  bangles  on  her  arms  and  ankles. 
A  large  red  silk  umbrella,  usually  with  green  fringe,  is  carri- 
ed over  her  head.  The  bridegroom  wears  a  gold  frontlet,  with 
bangles  on  his  arms,  and  occasionally  a  silver  belt.  The  ceremony 
always  takes  place  on  Sunday,  and  is  generally  celebrated  in  the 
Church,  the  bridegroom  throws  a  cloth  over  the  bride  as  a  sjrmbol 
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of  her  having  bound  herself  to  blind  obedience  to  his  commands,  he 
then  ties  a  golden  cross  attached  to  a  silken  cord  round  her  neck. 
The  party  then  aci^oum  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  at  the  entrance 
to  which,  they  are  met  by  a  near  female  relative,  bearing  a  lighted 
lamp,  behind  her  are  more  women,  some  carryiqg  water  to  symbolize 
purity,  and  others  rice  to  denote  plenty.  The  first  female  touches 
the  various  articles  with  her  finger,  and  then  applies  them  to  the 
forehead  of  the  joaag  ooaple,  who  make  obeisance  to  her.  They 
are  then  conducted  inside  the  house,  placed  on  raised  seats  of 
honour,  and  fed  with  sweet  rice.  The  friends  then  partake  of  some 
betel  nut,  and  separate.  On  the  foUowii^  day  a  feast  is  held,  either 
in  the  hoase,  or  under  a  paadall  erected  for  iJie  purpose,  at  which  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  is  frequently  spent,  pork  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption  in  these  reptsts. 

After  the  birth  of  a  eon,  the  motlier  may  not  enter  the  Church  for 
forty  days,  but  if  the  child  be  a  girl,  not  for  eighty,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  she  presents  herself  at  the  altar,  and  ofiers  the  babe  to 
Ood,  and  the  Chnrch.  Baptism  is  generally  celebrated  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth,  but  in  some  instances  not  before  the  forty-first,  al- 
though it  is  occasionally  left  until  a  more  advanced  period.  For  a 
boy  there  is  one  Godfather,  and  for  a  girl  one  Godmother.  The 
eign  of  the  cross  is  made  in  oil,  on  the  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  mouth  of 
the  infant,  consecrating  all  these  senses  to  God. 

Members  of  the  coi^gr^tion  are  oftai  buried  inside  the  walls  of 
the  Church.  Bishops  close  to  the  altar :  and  the  laity  in  the  body 
of  the  Church :  no  coflSn  is  used,  and  no  particular  service  is  em- 
ployed, with  the  exception  of  a  few  chants.  Deaths  are  bewailed  with 
loud  lamentations,  wax  candles  are  carried  in  procession,  incense 
burnt,  and  masses  celebrated  for  the  soul,  if  for  that  of  a  rich  man 
for  forty  days,  but  for  a  poor  man  only  one .  day.  The  Metropolitan 
is  buried  seated  in  a  high  wooden  chair,  dressed  in  his  robes,  with  a 
wooden  cross  suspended  from  his  neck,  another  held  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left  his  pastoral  staff.  The  chief  mourner  shuts 
himself  up  for  about  a  week,  or  ten  days,  at  the  ^d  of  which 
time,  he  receives  his  friends'  condolences,  and  gives  them  an  enter- 
tainment, when  one  of  his  nearest  relatives  presents  him  with  a  new 
turban,  which  he  puts  on,  and  thus  ends  the  mourning. 
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The  Syrian  costume  does  not  essentially  differ  from  tliat  of  the 
surroonding  Hindus,  a  piece  of  cloth  descends  from  the  waist  to 
about  the  knees,  the  quality  of  which  depends  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  wearer.  When  out  of  doors>  or  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  they 
wear  a  square  handkerchief  either  of  coloured  silk,  or  white  cotton, 
on  their  heads.  They  shave  their  beards,  but  allow  the  hair  on 
their  heads  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  which  they  tie  up  behind  in  a 
kuot,  and  fasten  with  a  cross,  either  of  gold,  silver  or  some  other  ma- 
terial The  women  have  bangles  of  silver,  brass,  or  copper,  on  their 
legs  :  a  cross  suspended  from  their  necks.  A  jacket  reaches  from  their 
necks  bdow  the  waist^  and  a  cloth  descends  from  thence  nearly 
as  low  as  their  ankle&  When  they  go  to  Church,  or  visit  their 
Priests,  they  cover  themselves  with  a  loog  white  muslin  scarf,  which 
is  put  over  their  heads,  and  reaches  to  the  ground^  leaving  (mly  their 
face  visible. 

The  Syrians  are  for  these  parts  a  fine  race  of  people^  lifter  in 
ec^our  than  the  other  inhabitants,  and  in  most  respects  very  superior 
to  the  surrounding  heathen.  Their  manners  are  rather  ceremonious^ 
but  fiill  of  simplicity,  at  times  even  amounting  to  rudeness.  They 
are  generally  speakiog  an  honest  race,  but  exceedingly  superstitious, 
placing  their  principal  depend^ice,  on  soothsayers  and  omena.  They 
are  inquisitive,  devoted  to  their  Priests,  and  susj^acious  of  any  inter- 
fbrenca  Their  pursuits>  principally  relate  to  agriculture  and  trade. 
Hie  Bomo-Syrians  are  rather  infericM:  to  the  Syrians,  more  given  to 
intoxication  and  quarreling,  and  not  quite  so  honesty  but  exceeding 
them  in  civility.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  taken  iGrom  amongst  quite 
the  lower  grades  of  the  population,  and  are  as  a  rule  in  consequence 
the  least  honest  race. 

The  Syrian  women  are  modest  and  retiriDg,  and  keep  themselves 
respectable  in  the  midst  of  Hindu  immorality,  and  vice.  If  they 
have  no  children,  they  occasionally  adopt  those  of  their  servants. 
The  men  stand  uncovered  before  their  sttperi(»rs»  and  hold  their 
right  hands  before  their  mouths^  When  two  of  tiiem  meet  in  the 
road,  the  inferior  uncovers  his  head,  and  indines  bis  body  a  little 
forward,  and  this  mark  oi  recfpect  is  always  shewn  the  clergy. 

The  Protestant  Missions  require  a  short  notice,  but  not  having 
existed  anything  like  the  length  of  time  in  Malabar  that  the  other 
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Christian  sects  have,  they  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  will  probably  so  continue,  until  a  sufficiency  of  Native  pastors 
have  been  educated,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  various  congrega- 
tions.  Any  religion  in  Asia,  which  requires  a  resident  European 
Clergyman,  can  never  take  root  in  the  country,  and  will  only  last,  as 
long  as  the  white  races  who  are  its  exponents,  continue  there.  Thus 
when  the  Dutch  left  India,  their  creed  disappeared  with  thent  Far 
different  is  it  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  Clergy  of  which 
have  with  great  wisdom,  educated  very  many  Native  Priests.  The 
Dutch  found  that  the  fact  of  their  driving  away  the  European 
Pastors  of  that  faith,  scarcely  affected  the  numbers  of  the  converts. 
Europeans  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in  the  first  instance,  until  they 
have  raised  up  Natives,  competent  to  carry  on  the  work:  and 
they  may  also  be  advisable,  as  a  species  of  Bishop,  to  supervise 
the  Priests,  and  their  congregations,  in  large  tracts  of  country, 
until  the  Natives  have  acquired  more  self-reliance.  The  head  quar* 
ters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  since  its  separation  from 
the  Syrian  Church,  been  fixed  at  Cottayam,  where  there  is  a  print' 
ing  press.  About  half  the  Missionaries  belonging  to  that  Societyi 
reside  within  a  radius  of  only  a  few  miles  from  the  above  town.  In 
the  Cochin  State  there  are  three  stations,  at  Trichoor,  and  Kunun- 
kidum  respectively,  presided  over  by  European  clergymen,  and  one 
in  the  town  of  Cochin,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Native 
Minister. 

The  tenets  and  mode  of  Church  Covemment,  are  the  same  as 
elsewhere.  Education  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  religious  instruction. 
The  question  of  caste  in  the  Romish  Church  has  already  been  allud- 
ed to.  The  Danish  Missionary  Schwartz,  divided  the  congregations 
of  converts  into  two  parties,  the  highest  castes  being  seated  on  one 
side,  and  the  lower  on  the  other,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist,  a  separate  cup  was  used.  It  was  subsequently  arranged, 
that  if  the  Pariahs  would  agree  not  to  eat  offid,  they  might  use  the 
same  cup,  after  the  higher  castes  had  been  served.  It  is  not  thirty 
years  since,  that  it  was  authoritatively  ordered,  that  caste  distinctiona 
should  cease  once  and  for  all,  in  the  Protestant  Missions,  of  the  . 
Madras  Presidency. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  Court  of  Directors  made  the  following  ob- 
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s^nration,  in  an  official  despatch.  ^  When  we  afforded  our  counte- 
**  nance  and  sanction  to  the  Missionaries,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  it  was  far  from  being  in  our  contemplation,  to  add  the 
^  influence  of  ourauthority,  to  any  attempts  they  might  make  :foronthe 
*'  contrary  we  were  perfectly  aware,  that  the  progress  of  each  conver* 
*'  sion  would  be  gradual  and  slow,  arising  more  from  a  conviction  of 
**  the  purity  of  the  principles  of  our  religion  itself,  and  the  pious 
''  examples  of  its  teachers,  than  from  any  undue  influence,  or  from 
^  the  execution  of  authority,  which  are  never  to  he  resorted  to  in  such 
**  cases.*    *    * 

*'  We  shall  content  ourselves  at  present,  with  remarking  that  2>r. 
^  Bucf^ananj  as  well  as  other  Ecclesiastics,  who  promulgate  the  doc- 
^'  trines  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  who  bestow  such  just  and 
"  merited  encomiums  on  the  conduct  of  the  Missionary  Schwartz, 
^' would  do  well  to  adopt  it  as  the  model  of  their  own  ;  and  would 
'^  always  recollect,  that  discretion  and  moderation  in  their  language 
^  and  actions,  are  more  consistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  our  reli- 
*'  gion,  and  are  indispensably  requisite,  for  those  who  are  employed 
**  in  prosecuting  the  laborious  work  of  conversion." 

The  Ecut  India  Company  endeavoured  to  raise  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious character  of  their  servants  in  the  East,  as  they  rightly  consi- 
dered, that  he  who  not  only  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  but  acts 
«s  such,  must  greatly  influence  those  around  him,  and  acquire  es- 
teem even  from  the  heathen.  Such  a  man  spreads  religion,  much 
more  than  could  be  done  by  controversial  arguments,  he  becomes  a 
star  in  his  sphere,  and  an  object  of  respect  to  the  surrounding  Na- 
tives, who  although  possibly  unable  to  comprehend  the  theory  of 
the  Christian  faith,  are  perfectly  competent  to  understand  its  prac- 
tice. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  HINDUS. 

Ori{^  of  Hindus^^Their  andent  faifh — Its  Indian  oorruptlona^Yedas — 
Laws  of  Mena-^Poraoas — Origin  of  Hindu  triad,  and  Hindu  pantheon^* 
Devil  worship— Feasts  and*  fsste— Births — ^Marriages — ^Deaths—Fun erala 
^^uttee— Good  and  evil  souls-— Hindu  protest  against  religious  intolerance 
— Origin  of  castes — ^Namboorie,  Imbran,  Putter  and  Konkanie  Brahmans — 
Umbi^avassies — Schatriyas— Vysias — Sudras — Nurs — Chogans  or  Illovers 
'  — 'Muouas — Kanakas — ^I^MraYera — Cunnians — VeUuns — Carcarlans  and  NI- 
.  oomam— SoU  slaTes— Hill  raoea— Muloheni  Kaidans  and  Niadis— Sicknesses 
— ^Funerals — Inheritance. 

CoohiQ  is  an  exclusiyely  Hinda  states  where  the  Brahman  has 
flonriflhed,  sinoe  the  l^gendaiy  Faraan  Ram%  obtained  from  Yenm% 
thegiftof  the  country,  from  below  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Herethe 
Brahman  still  holds  partiaL  sway,  and  proclaims  to  a  credulous  popu- 
lation, that  his  creed  is  unalterable.  In  this  Native  state,  Europeans 
obtained  their  first  permanent  settlement  In  India ;  amongst  this 
people^  the  Arab  and  Moplah  dwelt  in  peac^  and  traded  in  amity. 
Here  the  New  St  Thomas's  Christians,  the  Bomo  Syrians,  the  Bqman 
•Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  have  obtained  an  amount  of  free- 
dom of  discussion,  unaccorded  to  them,  in  some  more  civilised 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  Hindus  are  generally  acknowledged,  as  sprung  from  one  of 
the  brancihea  of  the  Arians.  In  BharatOy  or  Punyabhumi  ''the  land 
of  virtues,'^  subsequently  termed  Hindustan,  ''theland  6t  theEQndus," 
or  from  the  Sancrit  word  SindkHy  ''ocean,''  a  name  first  transferred 
to  a  river,  and  then  to  the  countiy,  colony  after  colony  spread  over 
the  peninsula,  Tbey  assert  that  theii?  national  existence  bad  continui- 
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od  imaltered,  a  great  number  of  centuries^  before  the  6oinineiiceinent 
of  the  Christiaii  era,  in  the  countries  lying  between  the  HimalayaB  and  > 
the  Yindhya  mountains.  Their  dominions  were  extended  under 
two  dynasties,  south  and  east  Whilst  the  Bactrian  race  spread 
towaqla  the  west^  perhaps  carrying  the  Druidical  i^stem  to  Europe^ 
in  all  its  varied  forms. 

The  Hindu  faith,  in  its  ancient  purity,  was  not  idolatry,  but  great 
changes  have  come  over  it,  requiring  a  short  sketch,  before  passing- 
onwards  to  the  various  classes  or  ccutes,  into  which  all  its  professors, 
in  the  Cochin  state,  (excepting  the  out-castes,)  are  now  divided 

On  their  first  entrance  into  India^  their  religious  wdrks  owing  to 
^e  art  of  writing  being  unknown,  appear  to  have  been  handed  down 
by  tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  a  series  of  compositiona 
termed  the  Yedas,  this  period  is  therefore  commonly  designated  the 
Tedic  age.  Oral  traditions  alter  by  time^  and  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, certain  differences  were  observed  in  the  Yedas,  as  known  in 
different  places :  and  it  has,  and  probably  correctly  been  surmised, 
that  most  outlying  Hindu  tribes,  included  amongst  their  Yedio 
hynms,  some  which  were  addressed  to  the  Qods  of  the  countriea 
which  they  conquered,  perhaps  to  obtain  fiivour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants^  and  assist  in  persuading  them  to  enter  the  new  seek 
Universal  conquest  no  doubt  was  aimed  at,  and  mayb«  an  universal 
religion  hoped  for. 

Some  period  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Yedas  which  up  to  that 
period  had  been  handed  down  by  tnuHtion,  and  symbolical  represen-. 
tations,  were  cdUected  and  inscribed ;  they  consist  of  four,  the  Rig 
Veda,  whose  origin  was  said  to  have  been  from'^fire,  and  the 
hymns  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  records.  The  Sama 
Veda,  derived  from  the  sun,  in  which  hymns  from  the  Rig  Yeda  ave 
arranged  for  worship.  The  Yagur  Veda  which  gives  later  hymns  as 
well  as  some  new  reading  of  old  ones  :  and  the  AthavutTM  or  fourth 
Yeda,  consisting  of  formularies.  The  Pnranas  have  also  been  called 
a  Yeda.  The  four  Yedas  are  commonly  known  as  the  Oreai 
Shoitrcu,  or  **  books  of  sacred  ordinance,"  from  Shoe,  **  to  govern,", 
or  as  it  signifies  in  this  case,  ''by  divine  authority." 

Each  Yeda  is  a  collection  of  prayers,  and  precepts,  the  former 
termed  SanhUas:  in tiie  Furaoas  it  is  observed,  that  there  are  six- 
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IMD  Sanhitas  in  the  Rig  Veda:  dghty-Biz  in  the  Tagar  Veda,  in* 
creased  by  a  seoond  revdation  to  one  hundred  and  one  :  not  less 
than  one  thousand  in  the  Sama  Veda:  and  nine  in  the  Athavama, 
Bat  different  Tersions,  or  ScMoi  of  the  Yedas  exists  idiich  reduce 
tjie  Sanhitaa  of  the  first  Veda  to  five»  and  of  the  second  inc^^ding 
both  reyeladons  to  eighty-six.    * 

The  Yedas  have  become  greatly  altered  in  the  conrse  of  time, 
wMoli  is  thus  e^qwessed  in  the  Pnranasy*  ^  the  tree  of  science  ^leacl 
abroad  its  nnmerona  branches"  The  Rig  Veda  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  to  Paila,  who  in  his  torn  oonmranicated  it  to  two  disciples^ 
JBahcala,  and  IndrapramatL  Thd  first  of  these  wrote  a  Sanhita,  or 
eollection,  whidi  branched  into  fonr  schools:  whilst  Indrapramatl 
taught  ins  son,  and  also  Yedamitray  eadi  of  whom  gave  Ids  own 
version  to  the  world,  which  was  improved  upon  by  his  snccessora 

The  Yagar  Yeda,  having  been  commmiicated  to  VcnsampayanOy 
he  tat^gfat  it  to  twenty-seven  pupils,  and  then  instructed  Yajnya* 
walcya  to  teaeh  it  to  o^er  disciples.  Bobsequently  Yaisampa3rana 
accidentally  killed  his  sister's  son,  and  asked  Yajnyawalcya  to  go 
shares  in  the  guilt  incurred,  which  he  declined  doing :  so  Yaisam- 
payana^  Erected  him  to  cease  teaching,  and  return  what  he  had 
learned  He  obeyed  the  order,  and  disgotged  the  Yeda  in  the  form 
of  food.  The  disciples  were  ordered  to  pick  it  up^  and  to  do  so 
were  changed  into  partridges.  This  Yeda  being  so  soiled,  was 
termed  ^  black"  also  *^  tittui,"  from  the  name  of  a  partridge,  now 
known  by  Europeans,  as  one  of  the  filthiest  feeding  of  Indian  birds. 

Yignyawalqra  went  ia  the  sun  and  bewailed  his  loss,  when  this 
luminary  obtained  for  him  a  new,  or  second  rcvelatioci,  termed  the 
wkite^  or  pure,  in  contrardistinction  to  the  first  or  black.  He  taught 
tins  to  fifteen  pupils,  each  of  whom  originated  a  schooL 

The  Sama  Yeda,  having  been  learnt  by  Jaifnini,  he  instructed  hia 
son  in  ity  who  founded  a  separate  school,  from  which  sprang  two 
others,  and  they  branched  off  into  one  thousand  more. 

The  Atharvana,  was  taught  to  Sumant»,  who  divided  Ids  know* 
ledge  between  two  others. 

Eadi  Yeda  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Mtmtraa  or  prayers,  the 

■■■■    ■  '       ■     ■      ... 

*  Colebrooke  Atiatic  IUteateeh$ff  YoL  8,  p.  888* 
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complete  collection  of  which  is  termed  a  SanhUa  :  and  the  Brah- 
niana$  or  precepta  The  first  dififors  bnt  slightly  in  the  numeroos 
textSy  the  latter  so  considerably,  that  what  is  taught  in  some 
schools,  is  rejected  in  others.  The  argamentatiye  portion,  entitled 
VedofUaf  is  contained  in  tracts  termed  Upantshads, 

The  Brahmanas  of  the  Yedas,  instituted  full  directions  for  official 
duties,  detailing  those  for  eacL  The  priests  were  divisible  into  four 
classes,  the  Adhvdrptis  who  according  to  the  Yagnr  Veda,  prepared 
the  places  for  the  ceremonies,  the  materials  for  offerings,  and 
muttered  invocations.  The  Udg<Uris,  who  sang  the  sacred  hymns 
according  to  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Hotri^  who  recited  in  loud  dear 
tones,  the  whole  of  the  Rig  Veda,  its  holy  texts,  its  prayers,  and 
invocationa  The  Brahmims  who  superintended  the  whole,  had 
titles  of  honour,  conferred  upon  those  who  were  most  learned  in  the 
y  edas.  The  priests  woe  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the 
secular,  and  the  regular  clergy.  A  Brahman  may  be  an  householder, 
and  also  officiate  as  a  priest,  such  belonged  to  the  former  dass  :  but 
one  who  had  gone  through  the  prescribed  devotional  exercises,  was  of 
the  latt^. 

Probably  COO  years  before  the  Christian  era,  many  discussions 
arose  concerning  the  correct  reading  of  texts,  the  authentidty  of  cer- 
tain hymns,  and  the  authority  for  some  of  the  practised  rites :  so  it 
was  proposed,  to  collect  and  inscribe  the  Yedas,  which  were  accord- 
ingly written  down,  in  the  smaUest  possible  space,  in  the  form 
of  aphorisms,  and  called  Sutras,  Consequent  upon  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  written,  from  the  first  explanatory  commentaries 
were  necessary,  which  were  many  in  number.  The  Brahmanas  were 
likewise  condensed  into  the  Kalpa  StUrcUy  which  were  so  plain,  that 
many  preferred  the  study  of  the  easier  condensation,  to  the  more 
abstruse  Brahmanas. 

Owing  to  the  form  of  the  collected  Yedas,  disputes  arose  as  to 
their  meaning  on  various  points,  and  different  schools  of  Hindu 
philosophy  obtained  places.  Three  great  systems  became  pre-emi- 
nent The  Sankhya  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Kopila,  one 
of  the  seven  Rushis  or  penitents.  In  it  nature  without  a  god  may 
be  said  to  be  advocated,  TheiTi/aya  attributed  to  Qautuma^  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Ddty,  and  that  everything  consists 
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of  indestractible  ultimate  atoms.    The  VedafUa^  the  composition  of 
Badartyaa,  or  Veda  Yj&fA,  which  attributes  all  to  Brahm. 

The  Sankhya  (reason,  or  judgment,)  is  amongst  the  earliest 
works  of  the  philosophic  age:  it  may  be  said  to  be,  the  Vedas 
examined  by  reason,  in  contradiBtinction  to  Brahmanical  assertioiL 
For  many  years  it  was  considered  hereticaL  It  has  two  divisions, 
differing  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 

Kopila  taught,  that  there  were  two  agencies,  substance  and  spirit : 
that  each  existed  in  a  dormant  state  from  all  eternity,  and  would 
continue  undestroyed  to  the  end  of  time.  That  the  two  were 
separated,  but  at  length  through  the  assistance  of  nature,  they 
became  re-united :  and  thus  twenty  five  secondary  products  were 
formed.  All  evil  to  the  soul,  was  caused  by  its  union  with  the 
body,  or  substance  by  which  it  came  into  communion  with  the  ma-^ 
terial  world,  consequently  the  great  wish  should  always  be  for  the 
soul  to  be  freed  from  the  body,  and  its  transmigrations  to  cease. 
Whoever  learnt  the  Sankhya^  it  was  said  would  attain  to  this  most  de- 
sirable end  From  this  it  appears  probable,  the  Buddhist  sect  arose. 
The  Yoga  doctrine  added,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  Aum^ 
which  performed  the  part  assigned  by  Kopila  to  nature,  and  dechired 
that  intense  devotion  to  him,  would  cause  transmigrations  to  cease* 

The  Nyaya^  advocated  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Daily,  it  is  di* 
visible  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  an  enquiry  into  truth, 
the  second  into  objects  existing  in  the  universe.  It  asserted,  that 
everything  was*  sprung  from  atoms,  or  ultimate  particles,  that  were 
indestructible,  and  consequently  eternal 

Perfect  beatitude,  or  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  its  oiiginid 
state  of  rest,  by  a  cessation  of  its  transmigrations,  and  its  union  with 
the  body  bemg  no  longer  sustained,  was  said  to  be  only  obtainable 
by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  truth,  which  embraced  many  toj^cs.  The 
soul  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  animal,  and  the  supreme. 

The  Vtdanta,  The  design  of  this  system,  was  to  exhibit  the 
scope  of  the  Vedas  in  a  dassified  form.  They  were  considered  to 
consist  of  eleven  Upanishads  or  inspired  writings,  learning  was  said 
to  be  reserved  for  the  twice  bom. 

Amn  was  given  as  the  Supreme,  ''when  there  was  ndther  day 
^  nor  night  He  was,  who  is  without  darknessj  and  pure    goodness 
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alone."  The  Hinda  notion  of  Anm,  is  thus  beautifoUy  rendered  * 
**  perfect  tmth  :  perfect  happiness :  mthout  equal,  immortal,  abso- 
**  Inte  unity :  whom  neither  speech  ican  describe,  nor  mind  compre- 
**  hend  :  all  pervading  :  all  transcending  :  delighted  with  his  own 
«  boundless  intelligence :  not  limited  by  space  or  time  :  without  feet, 
<^  moving  swiftly  :  vdthout  hands,  grasping  all  woiids  :  without 
''  eyes,  all  surveying  :  without  ears,  all  hearing  :  without  an  intelli- 
'*  gent  guide,  understanding  all :  without  cause,  the  first  of  all 
"  causes :  all  ruling  :  all  powerful :  the  creator,  preserver,  transfor- 
^  mer  of  all  things  :  such  is  the  great  one/' 

.  TbiB  Supreme  /Lxua^f  or  Brahm,  -is  considered  to  pervade  all 
space.  ''  If  Qod  leaves  the  system  of  man  whicii  he  pervades,  then 
^  what  of  it  can  remiun.  Not  through  their  vital  powers,  do  mortals 
^  remain  aHve  :  they  live  through  him,  by  whom  those  powers  are 
**  themselves  sustained."  At  death  the  speech  of  the  dying  Hindu, 
and  his  exterior  faculties,  (said  to  number  ten,)  are  believed  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  mind,  which  along  with  the  other  vital  fanctions, 
retires  into  the  breath :  the  breath  recedes  into  the  soul,  which 
attended  by  all  its  faculties,  retreats  into  a  rudimentary  body  com- 
posed of  light.  This  spirit  with  its  frame  of  light,  remains  intact, 
during  all  its  transmigrations,  until  the  dissolution  of  all  things, 
when  it  merges  into  the  Supreme  Aum. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  all,  isa  portion  of  the  supreme  spirit  at  the  first, 
and  merges  into  it  at  the  last  The  f  dlowers  of  the  Vedas,  according 
*'  to  the  theology  which  is  explained  in  the  Vedanta,  considering  the 
''  human  soul  as  a  portion  of  the  Divine  and  universal  mind,  believe 
^  that  it  is  capable  of  perfect  union  with  the  divine  essence :  and  the 
**  writers  on  the  Vedanta^  not  only  affirm  that  this  union  and  identity, 
<<  are  attained  through  a  knowledge  of  Qod,  as  by  them  taught:  but 
''  have  hinted,  that  by  such  means,  the  particular  soul  becomes  QoA^ 
"  even  to  the  actual  attainment  of  supremacy/'^ 
Men  are  said  to  be  bom  in  ignorance,  ^  living  in  the  midst  of 

♦  Sir  Wm^  Jonei  VoL  vi.  p.  418. 

t  The  three  mystical  letters  auk  are  said  (o  mean,  the  Creator,  preserver 
and  destroyer:  and  like  the  mystical  name  of  the  Deity,  HvH,  amongst  the 
Jews,  18  never  pronounced  aloud. 
.    t  H.T.  CaMr9ol»,'Ad»ac  Befleaidiecf,  ToL  iz,  p.  28W 
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"  igDOiance,  and  believing  themselves  to  be  wise,  fools  fieqaently  alfe 
'*  led  astray,  through  crooked  paths,  like  a  blkid  man  led  by  a  blind 
^  man."  Man's  consckrasness  is  asserted  to  be  a  ddvsion,  until  the 
soul  ia  freed  from  which,  it  must  undeigo  a  series  of  transmigrations,' 
the  cessation  of  which  is  the  commencement  of  true  happiness. 

There  is  an  inferior  liberation  of  soul,  obtainable  by  rdigioua 
merit,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies ;  or  by  ftdtilL  ''  He  who  performs 
**  his  actions  for  vx,  intent  on  MB,  devoted  to  m,  firee  from  interest^' 
*^  and  from  enmity  towards  any  being,  comes  to  mb." 

A  superior  liberation  of  soul,  is  affected  by  a  true  and  complete 
comprehension,  of  what  Brahm  is,  and  man's  relation  to  hiih  s 
this  must  consist,  in  understanding  that  all  is  Brahm,  who  is  the 
only  real  thing  in  the  universe :  this  must  be  weaved  into  the  be- 
liever's nature,  embraced  by  his  inmost  souL  To  obtain  this,  pro- 
found meditation  is  necessary,  and  the  mode  is  pointed  out  Man 
must  understand,  the  non-existence  of  his  own  individuality,  as 
apart  from  Brahm.  His  proudest  wiBh»  his  chief  thought,  should  be, 
to  discover  that  he  has  no  separate  existence. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  rewards  held  out  Those  deserving  of 
the  least  go  to  Indra's  heav^  where  having  expended  their  good 
works,  they  are  bom  again  into  the  world.  The  second  go  to  Pra* 
japathis,  or  Brahma's  heaven,  where  they  es^oj  without  the  power 
of  action,  and  after  a  time  are  bom  again,  and  carry  their  good 
works  with  them.  The  highest  rewards  are  kept  for  him,  who  has 
learnt  wisdom,  and  obtained  a  distinct  understanding,  that  he  is  a 
portion  of  Brahm.  This  may  be  obtained  in  this  world,  and  after 
it  is  attained,  good  and  evil  are  to  him  unknown.  ''He  can  do 
**  neither  good,  or  eviL"  ''He  does  not  become  greater  by  good  deeds, 
"  nor  less  by  evil  ones."  Now  his  passions  may  have  free  vent,  now 
his  vices  or  his  virtues  may  hold  unlimited  sway,  for  at  his  death, 
he  will  be  at  once  absorbed  into  Brahm,  transmigrations  will  be  to 
him  unknown.  "  As  rivers  flowing  go  into  the  sea,  and  lose  their 
"  name  and  form,  so  Uie  wise  freed  from  name  and  form,  gain  him 
*'  who  is  supreme,  perfect,  and  splendid." 

The  laws  of  Menu  (who  has  been  asserted  to  be  either  Noah  or  else 
the  son  or  grandson  of  Brahma,)  are  the  production  apparently  of 
fourteen  distinct  persons,  commencing  about  nine  centuries  before 
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C^*ist,  and  extend  over  a  long  period  of  years,  marking  a  progres- 
sive era,*  Sir  W,  J<mes  Btates,  that  many  learned  Hindus,  consi- 
der some  of  these  laws,  were  only  enacted  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
oivilization  in  the  world,  and  are  now  obsolete.  N'aniboories  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  Hinduism  in  Malabar,  in  many  of  its  ^eat 
essentials,  differs  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Shastras.  In  the 
laws  of  Menu,  are  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  conquered  nations, 
who  were  to  be  kept  roaming  about  from  place  to  place,  not  allowed 
any  settled  residence  unless  as  perpetual  slaves,  shunned  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  only  permitted  the  possession  of  pariah  dogs,  and 
asses.  They  were  obliged  to  execute  all  criminals,  for  which  they 
received  the  culprits'  clothes,  bedding,  and  ornaments.  Even  their  ap- 
parel was  to  be  that  of  deceased  persons,  and  their  ornaments  only 
of  ivou.t 

Hard  again  are  the  laws  of  Menu  upon  the  lower  castes,  "  the 
"  impure  can  never  be  relieved  from  bondage,  though  he  may  be 
"  emancipated  by  a  master.  How  can  he  whom  Qod  has  destined  to 
^'  be  the  slave  of  the  Brahmans,  ever  be  released  from  his  destiny  by 
^inan?"  Though  an  inferior  killing  a  superior  suffered  death,  a 
Brahman  slaying  another  had  his  property  confiscated,  his  head 
shaved,  he  was  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  banished.  Should  he 
slay  a  Schatriya,  he  was  fined  one  thousand  cows,  and  a  bull.  A 
Vysia's  life  cost  him  one  hundred  cows,  and  a  bulL  A  Sudra's  ten 
cows,  and  a  bull ;  but  pariahs  and  out-castes,  were  not  mentioned. 
A  Sudra  was  valued  at  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  Brahman. 

Towards  their  close,  these  laws  most  distinctly  repeat,  that  there 
is  but  one  Ood,  "  the  principal  object  is,  to  obtain  from  the  Up- 
"  anishad,  a  true  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  God.'*  No  mystical 
union  of  a  triad  is  alluded  to,  and  though  respect  is  directed  to  be 
shewn  to  idols,  their  adoration  is  reprobated,  whilst  offerings  to 
them,  are  not  even  alluded  to.  Still  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  the  Vedas,  and  the  laws  of  Menu:  for  in  these  latter, 

*  The  ages  of  the  world,  are  divided  into  the  golden,  w  hen  men  lived 
400  yeftn :  the  silver,  when  they  Usted  300  :  the  bnuui,  when  they  had  sank  to 
200:  and  the  iron,  when  a  further  reduction  to  100  occurred. 

f  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  the  castes  in  Malabar,  below  the  NairSi  call 
their  silver,  copper  :  their  copper,  iron,  &c. 

L  1 
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it  is  asserted,  that  the  substance  of  the  Creator  was  the  effi- 
cient  cause,  in  the  fonnation  (A  all  things  :  whereas  the  Yedas  dis- 
tinctly state,  that  they  wore  all  created  by  the  wUl  of  the  Creator. 
It  must  be  here  distinctly  mentioned,  that  no  Hindu  questions  in  the 
slighest  degree  tiie  truth  of  the  Yedas,  but  merely  the  construction 
placed  upon  them. 

The  age  of  the  Puranas^  or  ei^teen  legendary  poems,  which  may 
be  fairly  considered  l^e  worst  period  of  the  Hindu  religion,  now  began: 
and  it  is  annuisedy  continued  between  the  ei^th  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, of  the  Christian  era.  Then  the  principle  of  one  Supreme  Qod 
was  neglected,  other  divinities  were  by  degrees  introduced,*  mor- 
tals becanMcanonised  and  deified,  sects  were  created  by  priestsfor  their 
own  benefit,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  order  for  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment. The  doctrine  was  advanced,  that  ^th  in  saints  or  deified 
mortals,  was  more  efficacious  than  good  works,  and  ceremonial 
observances,  than  a  well  spent  life. 

Some  of  the  heavens  mentioned  in  these  poems^  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a  place  in  which  decorous,  or  even  sightly  respectable  per- 
sons would  desire  to  find  themselves,  for  there  deeds  of  the  most 
abominable  description  are  asserted  to  be  of  common  occurrmce. 

The  world  is  said  to  have  lain  in  embryo  in  the  mind  of  Brahm, 
until  the  creation :  when  he  spoke,  light  appeared :  from  himseH 
came  the  inert  matter  to  fill  up  space ;  water  was  condensed  from 
around,  seeds  appeared  and  v^etated. 

Again  Brahm  spoke,  and  on  the  surrounding  water,  floated  a  gold- 
en egg,  in  which  were  three  emblems,  of  wisdom,  power,  and  de- 
struction, or  birth,  increase,  and  death,  in  the  forms  of  the  gods, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  r  or  the  first  of  the  natiure  of  earth,  the 
second  ol  water,  and  the  third  of  fire.  The  symbols  are,  red  for 
Brahma  signifying  matter,  blue  for  Vishnu  signifying  space  or  wa- 
ter, and  white  for  Siva  in  contrast  to  the  black  night  of  eternity. 

*  Fatenon  gives  the  three  first  symbols  of  the  Deity  as  follows  :  To  the 
SiDan^  on  which  Brahma  rides,  he  attributes  purity,  justice,  and  truth,  it  being 
a  pure  unspotted  fowl,  that  swimming  amongst  the  waters  of  tlie  world,  is  dia- 
tinct  from,  and  unsullied  by  them,  however  filthy  they  may  be.  The  Garuda 
of  Vishnu,  is  the  full  blaze  of  day,  the  dazzling  truth.  The  Bull  of  Siva,  haft 
a  virtue  in  every  joint,  his  three  horns  are  the  three  Yedits,  and  his  tail  ends, 
where  iujustioe  commenoes* 
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The  sLeU  of  tlie  egg  is  said  to  have  bnrst  into  14  fragments^  seven 
flying  upwards  formed  as  many  superior  worlds,  the  remainder  pas- 
sing downwards,  were  converted  into  an  equal  number  of  inferior  ones. 

Anoih&c  version  was,  that  Brahm  having  created  nature  in  the . 
form  of  a  material  woman,  Botffaney  the  mother  of  the  gods,  she 
produced  three  ^gs,  which  enacted  the  part  of  the  one  just  men- 
tioned :  having  done  this,  she  became  resolved  Into  three  female 
forms,  thus  creating  a  wife  for  each. 

A  third  mode  was,  that  Brahma  created  Viraj,  who  either  con- 
tinued the  work  of  creation,  or  created  Menu  to  do  sa 

The  Vishnuites  assert,  that  as  Vishnu  lay  sleeping  on  the  ocean, 
from  him  sprang  a  lotus,  which  gave  birth  to  Brahma.  Or  else 
that  Brahma,  Siva^  and  all  the  minor  gods,  were  created  from  his 
substance. 

However  these  Aree  gods  were  created,  it  is  admitted,  that  forth- 
with Brahma  and  Vishnu,  commenced  a  strife  concerning  which 
was  the  eldest  As  they  were  quarreUing,  Siva  suddenly  appeared^ 
and  affirmed  that  he  was  older  than  either,  but  would  willingly 
resign  his  right,  to  whichever  of  them  could  find  the  crown  of  his 
heaJ,  ir  the  soles  of  his  feet  Brahma  at  once  ascended,  and 
although  he  cfiseovered  nothing,  returned,  declaring  that  he  had 
found  a  cow,  and  likewise  produced  some  of  the  screw  pine,  which 
he  asserted  he  had  gathered  there.  Siva  became  very  angry,  at 
hearing  this  untruth,  and  propheeied  that  Brahma  would  never  have 
sacred  rites  performed  to  him :  at  the  present  day,  he  is  said  to 
have  only  one  temple  raised  to  him  throiigh<fut  Hindustan,  whilst 
the  screw  pine^  is  never  used  in  religious  ceremonies. 

The  disciples  of  Brahma  assert,  that  as  he  burst  from  his  shell, 
or  else  at  a  later  period,  he  was  directed  to  continue  the  work  of 
4:reation.  That  above  him  grew  the  blue  expanse  of  sky,  whilst 
below  sprang  the  earth.  He  ordered  the  waters  to  recede,  and  dry 
lauds  appeared.  He  peopled  the  world  with  men,  into  whose 
breasts  he  implanted  discrimination  between  good  and  evil  At  the 
Bame  time,  he  endowed  these  mortals  with  good  and  bad  passions, 
and  five  senses  were  added,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  their 
internal  faculties,  with  the  external  or  material  world. 

Such  were  the  three  first  Hindu  gods,  whose  origin  is  thus  ac- 
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counted  for  by  FoJbtnoa^  and  others  :  viz*,  that  the  most  ancient 
Brahmanical  religion^  simply  attributed  to  the  Ddty  the  wonders 
that  filled  the  surrounding  c^Nice  :  due  to  his  creative,  protectlTe,  and 
destructiye  powers^  To  make  this  more  {^ain,  they  attempted  in 
time  to  explain  these  attributes  by  hieroglyphics,  maybe  letters  had 
not  then  been  invented,  or  that  signs  and  emblematical  figures,  were 
better  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  peoplei.  Thus  it  occurred, 
that  three  figures  representing  the  tiiree  great  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  became  respectively  known,  as  Brahmi^  Vishnu,  and  Siva  : 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroys  for  the  purpose  dL  renewal. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  imagesj  became  considered  more  than 
mere  emblems  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  mass  of 
Hindus,  believed  them  to  be  r^resentatives  q&  three  distinct  divi- 
nities. Sects  then  became  instituted,  some  of  which  took  one  for 
their  unmediate  object  of  adoration,  whilst  others  preferred  anothec 
After  a  tima  the  followers  of  Vishnu,  and  those  of  Siva,  invented 
new  symbols^  aa  descriptive  of  the  special  attributea  of  their  par- 
ticular Deity. 

Then  arose  contentions  fc^r  pre-eminence,  and  at  this  time  the 
worship  of  Brahma  became  suppressed,  whilst  the  followers  of 
Vishnu  temporarily  succumbed  to  those  of  Siva.  But  soon  leligiotts 
crusades  raged  amongjBt  these  two  sects..  The  Sunny  amei  fighting 
for  the  superiority  of  Vishnu :  the  V(dragie&  or  Bairagies  for  that 
of  Siva.  Sometimes  yickorj  attended  on^  som^imes  the  other, 
and  bloodshed,  destruction  and  misery,  oversfwead  the  Hindu  lands. 

Retunung  to  the  three  gods,  JBrcihma  is  usually  represented 
dressed  in  white,  having  four  heads,  arms,  and  hands,  syn^lical  of 
earth,  air,  fir^  and  water^  hoidii)^  the  Veda»  of  whidi  hA  was  the 
Author.  He  has  a  ladle,  to  pour  out  holy  water  for  religions  cere- 
monies :  a  roeaiy  to  count  prayers  upon  i  and  a  chatty  for  ablution. 
He  is  generally  seen  riding  upon  a  swan.  Sometimes  he  is  represent- 
ed  with  three  hands,  due  it  is  said  to  Siva  having  cut  off  one,  and 
ordered  his  worship  to  cease,  because  when  the  Brahmana  were  van- 

*  Anatie  JUiearcKeSf  Vol.  8,  page  44. 

t  '*  The  Brahmanical  worriiip  is  generally  divided  into  the  Nargamay  Poto<H 
"  md  the  Sargekiief  Pofijn :  or  the  worship  of  the  great  invlMble  CM,  and 
^  the  worship  of  idola" 
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qnished,  he  refuaed  to  acknowledge  it.  He  is  reputed  to  have  origin- 
ally possessed  five  heads,  and  the  first  was  amputated  by  Siva,  in 
the  following  way.  The  Gods  having  invented  intoxicating  liquors, 
all  became  in  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
sober  persons.  At  this  time  they  committed  actions  too  disrepu- 
table to  detail,^d  too  disgusting  to  insert.  Brahma  boasted,  that 
he  was  as  great  as  Siva,  who  threatened  to  cut  off  one  of  his  five 
heads.  At  last  Brahma  uttered  .a  curse  upon  whoever  should 
drink  intoxicating  liquors,  so  Siva  and  he  became  friends. 
Subsequently  when  he  asserted  his  superiority,  Siva  actually  carried 
his  threat  into  effect  and  cut  off  one  head.  Bloody  sacrifices  are 
never  offered  to  Brahma. 

V%9hnu  the  preserver,  is  considered  an  emblem  of  goodness,  and 
is  the  Deity  which  the  majority  of  the  Cochin  Hindus,  more  especially 
pay  their  vows  to.  He  has  about  one  thousand  names,  and  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  a  comely  young  man,  of  a  dark  azure  colour, 
dressed  as  a  king,  and  crowned  with  a  Royal  diadem.  Or  else  re- 
clining on  a  coiled  seven  headed  cobra,  or  hooded  snake,  (Ananta,J 
which  expanding  its  hoods  over  hun,  forms  a  canopy  shielding  him 
from  the  sun's  rays.  Or  he  may  be  perceived  riding  on  the  eagle 
garuda^  a  compound  of  a  bird  and  a  man :  or  on  a  Brahmanee  kite. 

Vishnu  is  represented  with  four  hands,  in  one  he  holds  a  shell  of 
the  genus  Biiccinum :  in  the  second  a  quoit,  or  wheel,  which  emits 
flames  on  being  thrown :  in  the  third  a  mace,  his  emblem  of  civic 
authority:  in  the  fourth  a  lotus,  either  designating  the  flower  from 
which  Brahma  sprung,  or  else  typical  of  water.  Before  his  image  no 
animals  are  killed,  only  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  milk,  honey,  and 
incense,  are  offered  up:  whilst,  his  followers  pro/ess,  never  to  eat 
animal  food  There  are  no  festivals  to  Vishnu,  but  there  are  to  his 
incarnations. 

Vishnu  is  the  Hindu  Avatar,  nine  times  has  he  been  incarnated,  and 
descended  on  the  earth,  at  his  tenth  advent^  all  things  it  is  said  are  to 
be  consummated,  and  the  world  resolved  into  himself.  These  incarna- 
tions no  doubt  are  mere  symbols,  thus  disciples  of  religious  teachers 
were  formerly  termed  their  spiritual  sons,  or  are  even  mentioned  as 
their  incarnations.     Vishnu's  nine  incarnations,  were  as  follows  : 

Thejlrst  was  a  fish  (Malda),  which  he  assumed  when  the  Supreme 
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Creator  seut  a  flood  which  covered  the  earth  :  to  his  pectoral  fin  was 
bound  a  vessel,  wherein  a  holy  man  and  seven  persoiLS  found  refuge, 
along  with  pairs  of  the  various  animals  which  inhabited  the  .earth. 
The  holy  man  was  Menu  Vaivastoata,  or  the  sun-born,  who  with 
seven  other  sages,  disembarked  after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood, 
\i2>on  the  holy  mountain  Mera,*  from  whence  their  po^rity  descend- 
ed into  the  plains  of  India.  Whilst  the  earth  was  submerged,  a  bad 
spirit  (HaifagrivaJ  stole  the  books  of  the  Vedas  fnHn  Brahma,  who 
was  asleep,  and  flung  them  into  the  flood,  whence  Vishnu  in  his  fish 
like  form,  rescued  them.f  It  has  been  asserted,  that  it  was  not  the 
substance  of  the  god,  but  merely  his  spirit,  that  was  within  the  fi^sh- 
like  body. 

The  Second  was  a  tortoise  (Kachyapa,)  which  form  he  took,  when 
he  perceived  the  world's  foundations  giving  way,  and  sinking 
into  a  sea  of  milk,  when  he  sup|K)rted  it  on  his  back.  Another 
version  of  this  is,  that  after  the  world's  destruction  by  water,  the 
Soars  or  good  genii,  assembled  on  the  summit  of  the  golden  moun- 
tain Meru,  to  meditate  upon  the  best  means  of  discovering  the 
Atnreeta,  or  waters  of  immortality,  or  as  otliers  have  believed,  the 
'^  reanimation  of  nature  as  an  indestructible  whole,"  after  the  deso- 
lation of  the  deluge.  It  was  first  considered  necessary  to  agitate 
the  ocean,  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  mountain  Mandar,  The 
genii  asked  Vishnu's  advice  and  assistance  to  help  them  in  their 
task,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  great  serpent  Ananta,  wound  itself  around  the  mountain, 
which  wa^i  placed  upau  the  body  of  a  tortoise :  the  god  Indra  taking 
the  serpent  by  ths  tail,  uaod  him  as  a  rope  is  employed  in  a  chum. 
The  churning  of  the  ocean  was  trei^iendous,  the  harder  Indra  pulled 
Ananta's  tail,  the  more  rapidly  revolved  the  mountain  Mandar. 
Every  thing  having  life  was  destroyed,  from  the  beast  on  the  earth, 
to  the  fish  in  the  ocean  :  and  from  the  tree,  to  the  sea-weed.  The 
result  of  this  great  destruction  of  life  was,  the  creation  of  a  milk-like 

*  The  exact  situatloa  of  the  moantain  Mem,  has  not  been  defined,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be  located  to  the  north  of  Hindustan. 

t  Some  believe  that  Vishnu  did  not  rescue  the  book  of  the  Vedas,  or  Sacred 
iaw8,  from  the  flood,  but  restored  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  natural  order 
and  connection  of  the  elements,  which  the  flood  had  subverted. 
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juice,  which  cirose  from  the  ocean,  and  was  the  much  wished  for 
Amreeta,  or  waters  of  immortality. 

The  third  was  a  boar,  ( VarahaJ  wliich  form  he  took  when  he 
foimd  the  giant  Hirinacheren,  had  rolled  the  earth  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  and  carried  it  to  the  lower  regions,  or  a  muddy  abyss.  Lift- 
ing it  out  with  his  tusk,  he  replaced  it  in  its  proper  i>osition. 

The  fourth  was  a  monster,  ( NaraBingha^)  in  which  form  he  carao 
to  destroy  a  brute  who  ruled  the  world.  Originally  this  tyrant  had 
received  Brahma's  blessing,  on  account  of  his  religious  austerities, 
with  the  promise  that  he  should  neither  die  in  the  day,  or  night 
time :  in  earth,  or  heaven :  by  fire,  water,  or  the  sword,  nor  fall  a 
victim  to  any  mortiil.  Relying  on  this  blessing,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  wars  and  conquests,  until  he  became  the  tyrant  of  the 
world :  and  besides  all  this,  he  had  a  son  whom  he  wished  to  destroy, 
but  whom  Vishnu  had  promised  to  protect. 

One  evening  between  day  and  night  time,  standing  under  the 
droppings  of  the  thatch,  (Hindus  denominate  such  a  place  "without 
"  the  world,")  the  tyrant  asked  his  son  where  his  friend  Vishnu 
resided  1  everywhere  was  the  answer.  "  Then"  said  he,  "  he  ^ust 
''  be  in  this  pillar,  and  if  so  I  will  kill  him."  Forthwith  he  struck 
the  pillar,  when  from  it  emerged  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  the  monster 
Narasingha,  half  a  man  and  half  a  beast,  who  at  once  killed  him, 
and  subsequently  became  intoxicated  on  his  blood. 

The  fifth  was  a  dwarf,  (Vamana,)  which  form  he  took,  to  rid 
the  world  of  king-Balee,  who  wixs  oppressing  mankind.  To  obtain 
this  king's  favour,  he  served  1dm  most  faithfully,  and  the  monarch 
became  so  pleased,  that  before  all  his  nobles,  he  told  him  to  choose 
his  own  reward.  "  Give  me"  he  replied,  "  as  far  as  I  can  stride  in 
"  three  steps."  This  was  immediately  acceded  to.  His  first  was 
half  way  round  the  world,  Jiis  second  brought  him  to  his  original 
starting  point,  and  nothing  being  now  left,  he  claimed  to  place  his 
foot  on  the  king's  crown,  whilst  he  was  wearing  it.  This  he  did 
with  so  much  force,  that  he  pressed  him  down  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  where  he  still  reigns. 

Tixe  sixth  was  as  a  priest  (Parasu  Iiama,J  also  called  Kama  of  the 
battle  axe.  He  came  in  this  form  to  destroy  the  Schatriyas,  who  had 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  sacrifices,  and  the  worship  of  idols. 
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He  had  numerous  adventures,  and  as  already  mentioned,  (page  38), 
obtained  ^lalabar,  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  as  a  phice  for 
Brahmaus  to  reside  in. 

The  seventh  was  as  a  prinoe,  (Rama)  of  the  moon  or  bow.  He 
destroyed  the  giant  of  Ceylon,  Ravana^  who  possessed  ten  heads, 
and  twenty  arms.  He  had  carried  away  Bama*s  wife  Seeta, 
with  whom  he  safely  arrived  at  Ceylon.  Rama  pursued  Ravana, 
but  first  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  monkey  king,  who  sent  hi» 
monkey  general  Ilunaman,  to  discover  where  Seeta  was. 

Hunamaiiy  began  searching  for  Seeta,  whom  he  discovered  was 
in  Ravana's  garden  in  Ceylon.  As  Hunaman  was  enacting  the  spy, 
he  unfortunately  was  made  a  prisoner,  when  as  a  punishment,  his 
tail  was  oiled,  and  then  set  fire  to.  Attempting  to  blow  out  the  fire, 
liis  face  became  singed,  and  permanently  blackened,  so  all  his  tribe, 
had  their  physiognomies  turned  the  same  colour,  which  should  any  one 
doubt,  they  have  only  to  examine  the  Hunaman  monkey,  Semnopi^ 
thecua  enteUus,  which  with  its  black  face,  may  to  this  day  be  found 
along  the  western  Ghauts. 

On  Hunaman  with  his  blackened  face,  returning  to  Rama  with 
the  intelligence  of  where  Seeta  was  to  be  found,  they  immediately 
departed  for  Ceylon.  But  Rama  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  swim 
over  to  the  Island,  so  the  monkeys  under  Hunaman,  collected  lai^ge 
stones  from  northern  India,  and  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  formed 
stepping  stones,  over  which  Rama  proceeded  to  Ceylcm,  where  he 
destroyed  Havana^*  and  recaptured  Seeta. 

It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  when  sufficient  stones  had  been  de- 
posited ill  the  sea,  the  line  of  monkeys  who  were  bringing  more,  receiv- 
ed an  order  to  cease  their  labours,  when  each  at  once  threw  down  his 


*  After  Vuhuii  in  the  form  of  Rama  had  killed  Ravana,  the  wife  of 
the  latter  came  and  prayed  for  a  blessing,  and  he  promised  she  should  never  be  a 
widow.  Then  discovering  to  whora  he  had  made  this  promise,  he  directed 
Hunaman  to  constantly  heap  up  wtxxl  on  Ravana's  funeral  pyre,  which  he  oon- 
tiuuM  until  the  present  time.  Until  the  fire  goes  out,  Ravana*s  body  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  consumed,  and  until  it  is,  his  wife  is  not  a  widow.  Should 
a  Hindu  be  asked  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  tlus,  he  directs  one  to  place  a 
finger  in  either  ear,  when  the  noise  of  the  fire  still  burning  may  be  distinctly 
heard. 
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load  where  he  stood,  and  thus  the  long  line  of  the  western  Ghauts 
'was  formed.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  this  legend,  that  in  his 
previous  incarnation,  Vishnu  was  said  to  have  inhabited  these  Ghauts, 
po^aps  the  monkey  army  increased  their  elevation. 

The  eighth  incarnation  was  Ki^tna,  a  man  of  very  bad  morals, 
and  an  especial  favorite  with  the  female  part  of  the  population.  The 
less  said  of  his  doings  the  better^  what  would  now  be  called  murders, 
were  amongst  his  lesser  crimes.  His  bones  are  believed  to  rest 
within  the  wooden  image  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  triennially 
renewed.  The  bones  are  then  most  respectfully  taken  from  the  old 
idolf  and  deposited  inside  the  new  one.  The  officiating  Brahman  never 
sees  the  bones,  for  whilst  removing  th&se  precious  relics,  he  covers 
his  eyes,  as  a  sight  of  them  it  is  asserted,  would  cause  his  instanta- 
neous death. 

The  ninth  was  a  warrior  Biiddha,  distinguisliable  by  his  long 
asinine  ears,  and  curly  hair.  He  taught  that  it  was  sinful  to  take 
the  life  of  lower  animals,  steal,  tell  untruths,  drink  intoxicating 
liquors,  or  indulge  in  other  evil  propensities,  but  his  especial  object 
is  said  to  have  been,  to  abolish  human  sacrifices,  believed  to 
have  heep.  enjoined  by  the  Yedas. 

The  tenth  unfulfilled  Avatar,  is  to  be  an  avenger,  or  Judge, 
Kulkeey  with  seven  crowns  upon  his  head,  whilst  in  his  hand  he  will 
carry  a  sword.  He  is  to  destroy  the  wicked,  bum  up  everything, 
and  then  re-create  a  new  world,  having  no  wickedness  in  it. 

Vishnu  under  diflferent  names,  is  the  god  of  Malabar.  In  Tra- 
vancore,  he  is  termed  "  Palmanabha  Sawmy,"  and  the  Hindus  assert, 
tliat  to  him  belongs  the  country.  Every  new  Rajah  of  Travancore, 
before  commencing  his  reign,  goes  to  the  Pagoda,  and  receives  the 
high  title,  of  Sre  PtUmanabha  Dausa,  or  Vishnu's  head  servant.  He 
is  given  a  sword,  whilst  a  belt  is  put  over  his  shoulder,  and  having 
received  a  cloth,  and  some  rice,  he  henceforth  reigns,  as  the  Deity's 
viceregent,  promising  to  return  him  the  comitry,  wlienever  he  shall 
personally  come  to  claim  it ! 

Vishnu  is  said  to  have  as  wives,  Liitchmee,  the  goddess  of  pros- 
perity, and  Surwasvatee,  the  goddess  of  learning.  At  each  of  his 
incarnations,  his  wife  is  siipposed  to  be  also  incarnated,  and  although 

their  forms  are  represented  in  mortal  shapes,  their  heads  are  the  same 
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as  those  of  the  animals  on  which  their  Lords  came,  as  of  a  lion, 
elephant,  &&,  or  those  on  which  they  rode,  as  a  bull,  swan,  eagle,  &a 
These  jgoddesses,  appear  originally  to  have  been  intended  to  typify 
a  female  or  passive  energy,  attached  to  each  gud. 

Siva  is  the  third  god,  of  the  Hindn  triad,  and  has  as  many  aliases 
as  Vishnu,  some  of  the  best  known  being,  "  the  enemy  of  demons,' 
"  the  moon  crested,"  "  the  Lord  of  devils,"  "  the  conqueror  of  death, 
"  the  bearer  of  the  tiger's  skin/*  "  the  Lord  of  the  hills,"  and  "  the 
Lord  of  the  moon."  He  ia  the  destroyer  with  a  view  to  renew,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  taken  from  Adam.  He  is  thus  described 
in  the  Puranas.  "  He  wanders  about,  surrounded  by  ghosts  and 
"  goblins,  inebriated,  unclothed,  with  dishevelled  hair,  covered  with 
**•  the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile,  ornamented  with  human  skulls  and 
**  bones,  sometimes  laughing,  and  sometimes  crying."*  He  has 
three  eyes,  represoiting,  past,  present,  and  future  :  a  trident  in 
one  of  his  four  hands,  which  may  typify  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
lower  regions,  and  signify  that  he  rules  three  worlds :  in  the  second 
a  cord,  wherewith  to  strangle  the  wicked:  his  third  is  bent 
downwards,  as  if  inviting  petitioners  towards  him:  his  fourth 
is  raised  as  if  in  blessing.     Round  his  neck,  is   sometimes  seen  a 

■ 

string  of  human  skulls,  signifying  lus  destructive  powers^  as  regards 
the  generations  of  manjdnd.  In  his  ears  are  serpents,  representing 
immortality .t  Sometimes  he  holds  a  ray  of  lightning  in  his  hand,  as 
a  symbol  that  fire  is  under  his  control.  He  is  occasionally  represented, 
riding  upon  a  dog,  and  is  then  designated,  "  R^ent  of  Benares,"  the 
holy  city  of  the  Hindus. 

Siva  divides  with  Vishnu  the  adoration  of  the  millions  of  Lidian 
Hindus,  still  the  orthodox  worshippers,  do  not  address  their  exclu- 
sive prayers  to  one  Divinity.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Siva  having 
been  poisoned  from  drinking  the  waters  wliich  first  arose  from  the 
ocean  when  churned  by  Auanta,  the  good  spirits  became  alarmed, 
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t  Tlie  serpent  appean  as  a  type  of  the  evil  one,  to  have  always  had  altars 
raised  for  his  service,  to  deprecate  his  anger.  As  this  reptile  is  long  lived,  and 
yearly  changes  his  skin,  it  after  a  time  became  to  be  considered,  as  almost  im- 
mortal, and  employed  to  typify  immortality. 
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9md  the  evil  ones  filled  with  trininph,  hoping  tiiat  he  would  die. 
But  Doorga  took  him  in  his  anna,  and  by  the  aid  of  incantations, 
restored  him  to  health.  This  is  the  first  place,  where  the  efficacy  of 
incantations  are  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of 
poisons.  Although  Siva  recovered,  an  indelible  blue  mark  was  left  on 
his  throat,  which  is  the  reason,  why  he  is  sometimes  called  the ''  blue 
throated  Qod."  It  is  to  Siva  the  Yairagies  perform  their  abominable 
tites,  and  before  <me  of  his  numerous  aliases,  or  those  of  his  wife 
Kali,  persons  torture  themselves,  to  carry  into  effect,  vows  already 
made;  as  piercing  the  tongue,  or  swinging  by  means  of  hooks  fixed 
into  their  flesL  These  persons  have  attained  so  sublime  a  state, 
that  when  death  occurs,  their  souls  are  believed  to  go  direct  to  a 
superior  world,  and  to  be  exempt  from  transmigrations. 

Other  minor  deities  «xist,but  their  numbers  render  them  too  numer- 
ous to  name.  They  preside  more  immediately  over  the  sea,  air,  fire, 
snd  water,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  such  like :  whilst  the  goddesses  are 
^ual  in  number  to  the  gods.  LtUchmee,  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  who 
is  usually  mentioned,  and  DoorgOj  or  Kali,  that  of  Siva.  To  this  last 
malevolent  spirit,  robbers  pray  before  commencing  their  deeds  of 
violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  Saktis,  or  evil  spirits,  are  very  numerous,  pi^ffldmg  over  all 
misfortunes,  accidents,  sicknesses,  and  criraes :  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly coming  into  being,  and  old  ones  sinking  into  oblivion.  Some 
4ire  considered  to  be  the  souls  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide, 
or  died  from  such  diseases,  as  predude  their  either  reaching  heaven, 
or  descending  into  the  worlds  beneath.  In  company  with  devils, 
they  haunt  mankind,  strivii^  to  nender  them  as  miserable  aa  th^ 
are  themselves.  To  keep  them  quiet,  propitiatory  ofi*ering8  are 
made.  One  of  these  evil  spirits,  most  dreaded  in  the  Cochin  and 
Travancore  states,  wsis  Palaveshun,  a  Maraver  of  a  low  family,  but 
whose  numerous  murders  and  robberies,  had  become  celebrated,  and 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  he  was  feared  even  as  far  as 
Madras.  To  propitiate  him,  thousands  of  in&nts  received  his  name. 
As  the  Supreme  Being  it  is  considered,  cAi  never  be  the  author  of 
evil,  or  cause  pain  to  mankind,  his  worship  is  not  deemed  essential, 
like  that  of  evil  spirits,  the  originators  of  all  human  miseries, 
consequently  offerings  to  the  latter,  have  in  many  places  totally 
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superseded  those  to  the  former.  The  same  principle  is  carried  out 
with  regard  to  their  earthly  masters,  for  the  kind  and  indulgent  one, 
is  not  so  well  served,  as  he  who  is  severe  and  strict*  The  first  the 
Hindu  says, ''  is  a  good  man,  he  will  not  hurt  me,  the  latter  a  severe 
"  one,  he  may  punish  me." 

During  the  rebellion  in  Travancore  in  1809,  a  Captain  Pole  was 
mortally  wounded.  After  his  death,  he  was  buried  about  20  miles 
distant  from  the  field  of  action,  in  a  sandy  waste :  a  few  years  sub- 
sequently his  worship  was  established  by  the  Shanars,  not  because 
they  feared  his  spirit^  but  that  it  might  drive  away  the  wild  animals 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  where  whilst  alive,  he  had  been  a 
most  successful  sportsman.  Brandy,  or  arrack,  and  cheroots, 
were  there  offered  up,  but  such  have  been  discontinued  during  the 
last  few  years,  as  owing  to  extensive  clearings,  the  wild  beasts  have 
diminished. 

Offerings  are  made,  that  diseases  may  be  cured,  or  Hmbs  preserved 
healthy.  Thus  should  an  arm,  eye,  or  ear,  be  diseased,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  affected  member  is  made  of  silver,  and  offered  up. 
luppen  is  believed  especially  by  the  Chogans  and  lower  castes,  to 
roam  the  jungles :  and  in  order  that  he  should  preserve  them  from 
harm,  wooden  representations  of  limbs,  &c.,  are  left  in  his  domains, 
large  heaps  of  them  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  jungles,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  not  be  removed  by  passei*s  by.  Many 
tales  are  current  regarding  the  punishments  inflicted  by  luppen, 
upon  those  who  have  mterfered  with  these  offerings  that  have  been 
made  to  him ;  one  gentlemen  is  now  said  by  the  natives  to  be  lame, 
owing  to  his  having  contemptuously  spumed  a  heap  of  them  with 
his  foot,  and  asked  some  Hindus  who  were  present  whether  they 
imagined  their  god  could  avenge  himself.  Unfortunately  owing  to 
some  cause,  his  leg  subsequently  became  affected.     Skulls  of  animals^ 


•  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  ill  governed  Native  (rtates,  are  preferred  by 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  well  ruled  British  posscvasions.  Natives  appear  better 
satisfied  if  kept  in  order  by  force,  and  bullied  into  reason,  than  ir  treated  by 
kindness  and  ruled  with  forbearance,  which  is  synonymous  amongat  them, 
with  cowardice,  fear,  or  foolisliDess.  So  it  is  in  magisterial  matters,  he  M'ho 
decides  all  cases  upon  their  merits,  without  allowing  bribes  to  sway  him,  has 
the  epithet  of  '*  BiUy  fellow,"  or  "fool,*'  affixed  to  his  name  t 
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ftuch  as  cows  or  dogs,  are  placed  in  cultivated  fields^  and  gardens, 
to  prevent  "  the  evil  eye." 

The  good  spirits  ate  believed  to  hover  around  those  of  their  re^ 
latives  and  friends,  who  remain  behind  them  in  this  world :  wliilst 
their  Bushis,  obtain  almost  aa  much  veneration  as  their  Deities. 

The  Hindu  adores  nature  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  sun  in  tlio 
sky,  to  the  stone  on  the  earth  :  the  oxen  a^d  implements  of  agricul- 
ture are  both  alike  venerated,  as  are  also  the  kite  soaring  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  monkeys  in  the  trees,  and  the  snakes  on  the  ground  :  whilst 
killing  a  cow,  has  been  considered  as  deserving  of  greater  punishmeiit, 
than  slaying  a  low  caste  man. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  Hindu 
laws,  and  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  from  which  it  must  be  evi- 
dent,  that  in  olden  times  gods  now  recognized,  never  polluted  the 
lips  of  the  Hindus.  The  change  has  been  gradual,  and  owing  to 
symbols  having  by  degrees  become  to  be  considered  as  real  substances, 
and  figures  signifying  attributes  for  real  persons^  first  made  into  idols, 
and  now  termed  gods. 

The  demon  worship  of  the  Aborigines  of  India,  and  also  of  the 
Buddhists,  is  absent  from  the  old  Hindu  code,  but  exists  everywhere 
in  the  Cochin  state.  Tvro  Qenii  are  supposed  to  be  attendant  upon 
every -person,  one  recording  his  good  actions,  the  otlicr  keejiing  a 
history  of  his  bad  ones.  These  accounts  are  finally  to  be  examuied 
by  the  Supreme  Judge. 

The  KindvL  feastsare  frequent,  but  differ  very  considerably  from  those 
held  elsewhere,  the  chief  ones  are  as  follows.  When  the  sun  commences 
its  southern  declination,  the  night  time  in  Mem,  the  supposed  abode 
of  the  gods  begins,  and  in  March,  the  feast  of  Baranee  is  held  to 
Siva's  wife,  in  most  parts  of  India  designated  Kali,  but  in  Cochin 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bhagavadi  or  Bargawutti. 
This  goddess  lias  no  symbol  of  time,  but  as  the  world  is  occasionally 
destroyed  and  renewed,  her  necklace  of  skulls  denoting  "  destruction,*' 
is  still  perceived*  She  is  a  hideous  idol,  symbolical  of  bloody  sacri- 
fices, holding  a  veil  to  cover  over  the  sun,  and  leave  the  world  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  An  account  of  the  various  ceremonies  wliich 
are  performed  to  avert  her  anger,  it  is  needless  to  detail.  Originally 
animals  were  typically  held  as  deserving  of  destruction,  signifying 
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tliat  mail  should  destroy  and  root  out  his  evil  passions,  each  of 
which  was  t\n>ified  by  some  beast.  The  multitudes  took  these  sym- 
bolical representations  as  realities,  and  instead  of  destroying  their 
bad  passions,  they  slaughtered  innocent  creatures,  and  thus  bloody 
sacrifices  in  time  became  o&red  up.  As  the  Hindu  religion  extend- 
ed itself,  new  nations  saw  the  reality,  ignorant  of  its  being  (or  rather 
that  it  ought  to  be,)  a  sjnnbol :  therefore  considering  blood  would 
be  acceptable,  increased  the  hortors",  by  offering  Up  human  victims, 
^he  Cranganore  or  Kodungaloor  pagoda,  is  the  most  celebrated  place, 
where  the  fe<ast  of  Baronee  is  held,  and  thousands  resort  thither, 
each  carrying  a  live  cock,  Whose  head  is  cut  off,  and  the  blood  poured 
forth  in  honot  of  Bhagavadi,  whom  the  suppliants  implore  to  pro* 
tect  them  from  diseases  and  misfortunes,  throughout  the  ensuing 
twelve  months.. 

The  feast  of  ViskoOj  or  of  the  "Astronomical  neW  year,'^  is  held  in 
April,  and  appears  to  have  many  characteristics,  in  common  with 
the  Hoolie.  This  was  one  of  the  periods,  when  subjects  in  Malabar, 
Were  expected  to  bring  their  new  year's  otferings  to  the  ruling  Prince, 
or  authorities  tinder  whom  they  were  placed.  The  British  Govern- 
n^nt  finding  this  a  great  burden  on  the  people,  obtained  a  promise 
from  the  native  Princes,  that  the  exaction  of  presents,  should  be 
discontinued  from  1790.  It  is  consequently,  now  shorn  of  much  of 
its  ancient  splendour. 

The  Ohnam  is  the  great  feast  of  the  year,  and  occurs  in  August- 
or  September,  on  the  day  of  the  new  mooiL  Daring  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  latter  month,  usually  about  the  tenth,  the  rains  cease, 
nature  is  considered  renovated,  it  is  the  return  of  the  Malabar  spring. 
Hindus  now  supplicate  for  a  fruitful  year,  and  pray  for  plenty. 
Every  one  now  puts  on  new  clothes,  and  employers  are  expected  to 
make  a  present  of  a  new  cloth,  to  each  of  their  yearly  employees* 
Many  throw  away  their  old  clothes,  and  toss  their  chatties  out  of 
their  houses,  which  they  adorn  with  flowers,  and  make  as  smart  as 
possible.  Games  are  played  by  the  men  ;  in  the  evening  bon 
fires  are  lighted,  and  the  sounds  of  music  are  heard  from  almost 
every  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  at  this  time,  the  god  Vishnu,  is 
wandering  about  in  a  variety  of  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing how  his  people  are  thriving,  whether  they  are  contented  and 
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happy,  or  are  tyrannized  over  by  their  temporal  Princes.  Therefore 
each  vies  with  his  neighbour,  to  appear  as  happy  and  contented,  as 
well  as,  as  wealthy,  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  fast,  or  funeral  rites,  of  Putta  or  BhiUta  Tlmnam,  (gifts  to 
learned  Brahmans,)  is  held  at  Tripoonterah,  in  the  month  of  August. 
It  is  a  ceremony  of  expiation,  and  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  a 
lUy'ah,  who  died  in  1775,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  who  expired  \r\ 
1769. 

The  Cocoanut  Feasts  is  held  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Chin- 
gum,  or  between  August  15th  and  September  15tlL  At  this  time 
the  south  west  monsoon  is  supposed  to  have  terminated,  cocoanuts 
and  other  fruits,  are  therefore  taken  to  the  sea,  and  launched  into  it. 
After  this  ceremony,  the  coast  is  considered  open  for  country  crafts, 
from  Bombay  southward. 

The  feast  of  Fooja  Wipoo,  known  elsewhere  as  the  "  Dusserah," 
or  ten  days'  feast,  occurs  about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October.  It  was  after  this  feast,  that  in  olden  times,  the  Pinda- 
rees  **took  the  auspices,"  by  trying  to  annex  their  neighbour's 
dominions,  or  to  assist  themselves  to  their  property.  Bobbers  and 
murderers  did  the  same,  and  all  looked  upon  it  as  a  species  of  religious 
duty,  with  one  proviso  attached,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  give  a  portion  of  their  booty  to  the  Idols.  In  the  Cochin  state, 
it  is  now  held  in  a  more  peaceful  manner,  the  Tailor  takes  his 
needle,  the  Scrivener  his  style,  and  all  Artizans  implore  a  blessing, 
upon  the  means  by  which  they  obtain  their  livelihood.  The  Bajah 
of  Travancore  commemorates  this  feast,  by  going  to  Curramunay, 
where  a  plantain  tree  and  another  are  bound  together,  and  into  them 
he  shoots  a  golden  arrow.  It  is  commonly  said  that  this  is  done  as 
a  symbol  of  hunting,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  trusts  that  his  imple- 
ments of  the  chase  will  be  blessed,  but  it  is  questionable,  whether 
this  custom  did  not  in  reality  originate,  in  commemoration  of  Pa- 
rasu  Bama's  famous  shot  with  the  long  bow. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  Pooja  Wipoo,  there  is  another  feast 
called  the  Mdha  Murtiya  Teyum,  or  the  "  Feast  of  burnt  sacrifices 
to  the  great  Siva."  Clarified  butter  is  cast  into  the  sacred  fire,  as 
an  offering  to  the  god,  and  the  Deity  is  invoked  to  bless  the  country, 
and  protect  the  Sovereign.    This  ceremony  should  properly  speak- 
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ing  be  perforined  once  every  twelve  years,  but  owing  to  the  great 
expense  which  it  entails,  it  has  of  late  been  neglected,  and  is  now 
only  held,  when  considered  from  some  causes  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  celebrated  in  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
life  of  the  present  E4ijah.  It  lasted  forty  days,  during  which 
time  Namboorie  Brahmans  from  all  parts  were  fed,  and  received 
also  gifts  in  money.  The  expense  has  been  estimated  at  about 
Rs.  20,000. 

The  Tiwalee  or  Dlwalee  festival,  is  held  with  great  honour  in 
October  or  November,  and  is  celebrated  by  nocturnal  illuminations, 
in  honour  of  Carticeya. 

Numerous,  as  are  their  feasts,  Hindus  show  their  sense,  in  this 
depressing  climate,  in  having  few  fasts  excepting  for  the  Brahmans. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  occurs  in  March,  and  is  hardly  sym« 
bolical  of  politeness,  as  it  is  held,  in  commemoration  of  Siva's 
marriage. 

When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain,  an  order  is  sent  round  to  the 
various  head  men  of  villages,  and  the  communities  under  them 
have  to  raise  money,  to  pay  the  Brahmans  to  perform  the  necessary 
devotions,  (viz.,  the  Jella  Jebbunif  or  "  water  prayer,")  for  rain. 
Should  a  stranger  view  some  of  these  holy  devotees,  patiently 
standing  up  to  their  necks  in  a  tank  of  water,  hour  after  hour,  he 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  they,  or  some  of  their  fraternity  will 
remain,  until  rain  descends  upon  the  earth. 

There  are  several  sects  of  Holy  men,  or  Ascetics,  whose  austerities 
are  beheved  by  the  Natives  to  be  great,  their  filth  is  certainly  so. 
They  ought  to  mortify  the  fiesh,  and  be  indifferent  to  hunger, 
thirst,  heat,  or  cold  :  they  should  neglect  no  ceremonies,  reproach 
no  Brahmans,  and  destroy  no  life.  Two  or  more  Sunnyassies,  live  at 
Trichoor,  who  are  said  for  years,  not  to  have  moved  out  of  their 
huts,  excepting  to  go  to  the  Pagoda.  As  a  rule,  this  class  worship 
Vishnu,  and  the  Bairagies  or  Vairagies,  Siva. 

Hindu  idols,  may  usually  be  known  by  their  representing  mons- 
ters, with  partly  brutal  heads,  or  hands.  The  Buddhist  temples 
are  semi  globular  at  their  summits,  and  their  idols  are  seated  crosB 
legged.  The  Jains  have  twenty- four  figures  without  a  pyramid. 
All  Hindu  temples  face  the  east,  and  as  they  have  no  windows,  the 
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aroma  within,  is  as  may  be  imagined,  much  too  strong  to  be  agree- 
able.    The  lingum  is  sacred  to  Siva, 

In  some  places,  where  the  Brahmans  are  occasionally  dissatisiSed 
with  tlie  amomit  of  offerings  they  receive,  they  give  out  that  the 
Deities  are  in  chams  for  debt,  and  show  them  in  this  state  to  the 
devotees.  Or  else  they  are  sometimes  said  to  be  seriously  ill,  ow- 
ing to  their  affiction  at  the  manifest  decrease  of  piety  amongst 
their  worshippers,  and  to  have  determined  in  consequence,  to  aban- 
don this  ungrateful  country,  and  remove  to  other  parts,  where  a 
more  religious  population  will  render  them  due  honour.  But  they 
are  subsequently  appeased  by  offerings,  which  are  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  renewed  devotion. 

The  idols  are  consecrated  by  Brahmans,  who  commence  their 
proceedings,  by  invoking  the  Deity,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
image ;  prayers  are  then  muttered,  and  the  ceremony  terminates, 
by  their  pouring  oil  and  ghee  over  it.  Subsequently  if  the  figure 
is  touched  by  any  person  not  a  Brahman,  or  by  any  lower  animal, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  cow,)  it  is  defiled:  the  extent  of  the 
pollution,  being  in  accordance  with  the  degradation  of  the  being  who 
destroyed  its  sanctity.  The  spirit  is  believed  to  take  flight,  and  the 
image  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  god  If  the  idol  be  of  clay,  it  must 
be  thrown  away  as  useless,  or  if  of  more  valuable  materials,  it  must 
be  re-consecrated,  the  expense  of  doing  which,  dejpends  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  defilement  sustained. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  Hindus  are  numerous,  and  ap- 
pear to  exist  for  every  possible  and  impossible  emergency,  but 
as  they  are  so  many,  they  cannot  be  gone  through  by  any  devotees. 
Eveiyone  therefore  takes  credit  for  what  he  has  done,  and  deema 
the  religious  services  he  performs,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
devotion. 

Should  a  child  be  bom  under  an  unfavourabte  constellation,  it  is 
considered  to  be  illegitimate,  but  this  reproach  can  be  removed  by  a 
Brahman,  on  the  receipt  of  a  fee.  As  soon  as  it  is  bom,  its  horoscope 
is  drawn,  for  everyone  is  believed  to  have  his  doom  written  upon  the 
crown  of  his  head,  where  the  coronal  suture  runs,  the  digitations  of 
which  are  considered  the  writings  of  the  Deity,  and  consequently  a 
person's  fate  is  said  to  be  inscribed  on  his  skull  in  bony  characters. 
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before  his  birtL  Parents  always  desire  sons  rather  than  daughter^^ 
for  "  by  the  former  they  are  revereaced,  whilst  the  latter  are  only 
raised  for  others  " 

Marriages  are  performed,  partly  in  the  following  wny.  Hie  Bride- 
groom  is  received  in  state  in  a  room  1^  the  Bride's  father,  according  to» 
the  rules  of  the  astrologers  '*  The  jewels  and  oth^  presents  intend- 
"ed  for  him,  are  placed  there:  a  cow  is  tied  on  the  northern 
**  side  of  the  apartment,  and  a  stool  or  cushion  and  other  furniture 
'^for  the  reception  of  the  guests,  are  arranged  in  order.  On  his 
''  approach,  the  Bride's  father  rise»  to  welcome  him,  and  recites  a  short 
*^  prayer,  while  the  Bridegroom  stands  before  him.  After  the  com- 
*^  pletion  of  many  ceremooieSy  presents  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the 
"  parties,  are  then  presented  to  the  guests.  At  tlie  marriage  cere- 
'*  mony,  the  Bride  is  formally  given  by  her  father  to  the  Brid^room, 
*'  in  this  stage  of  the  solemnity  accordii^  to  some  ritual)^  but  later 
«  according  to  others.  The  hospitable  rites  are  then  concluded,  by 
"  letting  loose  the  cow,  at  the  intercession  of  the  guests." 

'*  Many  more  pages  of  ceremonies  then  foUow,.  which  lead  to  one 
"  of  more  consequence,  when  the  Bridegroom  puts  his  left  hand  un- 
««der  the  Bride's  hands,  which  are  joined  together  in    a  hollow 
"  form,  with  cum  grass,  and  then  taking  her  right  hand  in  his,  he 
"  recites  the  six  following  texts*     First,  I  take  thee  for  the  sake  of 
"  good  fortune,  that  thou  mayest  become  old  with  me  thy  husband. 
*'  May  the  generous,  mighty,  and  prolific  sun,  render  thee  a  matroi^ 
«*  that  I  may  be  an  housdbolder.    Second,  be  gentle  in  thy  aspect, 
u  2^  loyal  to  thy  husband  :  be  fortunate  in  cattle :  amiable  in  thy 
"  mind  and  beautiful  in  thy  person  :  be  mother  of  surviving  sons  : 
"  be  assiduous  at  the  five  sacraments  :  be  cheerful,  and  bring  pros- 
"perity  to  otnr  bipeds,  and  quadnii)eds,     TMrd,  may  the  lord  of 
•*  creatures,  grant  us  progeny,  even  unto  old  age  :  may  the   sun 
"  render  that  progeny  conspicuous.     Auspicious  Deities  have  given 
"  thee  to  me.     Enter  thy  husband's  abode  :  and  bring  health  to- 
"  our  bipeds,  and  quadrupeds.     Fcurth,  Oh  Indra,  who  pourest 
"  forth  rain,  render  this  woman  fortimate,  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
"  dren  :  grant  her  ten  sons,  give  her  deven  protectors.     Fifth,  be 
**  submissive  to  thy  husband's  father,  to  his  mother,  to  his  sisters^ 
«  and  to  his  brothers.    Sixth,  give  thy  heart  to  my  religious  duties; 
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**  may  thy  mind  follow  mine^  be  thou  consentient  to  my  speech. 
*'  May  Vrihaspati  unite  thee  unto  me.*'* 

Then  follow  many  other  ceremonies,  and  the. husband  places  the 
Tali,  around  the  Bride's  neck  :  upon  the  Tali  is  engraved  the  image 
of  the  Deity,  held  in  most  estimation  by  their  caste.  The  string  is 
composed  of  108  fine  threads,  dyed  yellow  with  saffron,  and  the  knot 
once  tied,  is  in  most  parts  of  India  indissoluble  ;  it  will  presently 
be  shown,  why  widowhood  is  almost  unknown  in  Malabar,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  customs  which  obtain  there. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  Bridegroom  takes  the  Bride  to  her  n«w 
abode,  where  matrons  are  waiting  to  welcome  her  arrival  That  is 
to  say,  if  she  is  not  too  young,  for  marriages  frequently  take  place 
before  the  age  of  ten  years. 

When  so  ill  that  recovery  appears  impossible,  they  have  a  species 
of  "  extreme  unction"  with  Ganges  water,  or  that  in  which  the  idol 
in  the  pagoda  has  been  washed.  At  this  period,  presents  of  some 
•description,  especially  cows,  made  to  the  Brahmans,  will  ensure 
a  comfortable  transmigration :  whilst  acape  goaU,  are  also 
permitted  Every  one  it  is  believed  has  to  pass  the  burning  river, 
over  which  those  who  have  given  a  cow  to  the  Brahmans,  are  assist- 
•ed  by  one  of  those  animals.  Brahmans  can  become  sureties,  for  the 
«ins  of  the  dying  Hindu  in  the  world  to  come,  l^e  sick  man  lays 
his  hands  on  the  Priest's  head,  and  the  latter  repeats  the  following 
words,  "  I  hereby  take  this  man's  sins  upon  me."  Having  said 
which,  the  scape  goat  Brahman,  flies  the  house  and  country,  for  he 
has  now  become  a  most  infamous  out-caste,  and  even  his  life  would 
probably  be  unsafe,  from  those  of  his  former  sect  A  Brah  man 
having  received  extreme  unction,  and  absolution,  in  the  belief  that 
he  is  about  to  die,  eiiould  he  recover,  becomes  an  out-caste  as  his 
45pirit  appears  to  have  been  rejected.  Brahmans  can  expiate  the 
«ias  of  deceased  persons,  by  swallowing  pcxlicais  of  their  burnt 
bones.  Scape  goaU  are  sometimes  made  use  of,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
persons  or  communities,  when  visited  by  sicknesses.  The  goat  is 
invariably  a  black  one,  and  covered  with  a  black  cumblic,  garlands 
are  placed  around  its  neck,  and  after  prayers  and  invocations  have 
I —  •  ...  ■   _  » 

*  Colebrooke.    PorM  Orknial  Memoin,  Vol.  II,  p.  319, 
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been  muttered  over  it^  it  is  led  to  the  cocifinesi  of  a  neiglibouring 
jungle,  to  the  sea  shore,  or  the  limits  of  the  place,  and  there  turned 
loose.  Should  it  return,  such  is  a  very  bad  omen,  but  the  Oolahders, 
the  wild  beasts,  or  the  fishermen,  generally  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence. 

When  death  at  last  lays  his  tribute  on  a  Hindu,  and  he  pays  his 
debt  to  nature,  he  hopes  to  be  remembered  in  this  world,  by  the 
works  of  utility  which  he  has  constructed.  As  the  shadow  followB 
the  body,  so  good  deeds  are  believed  to  accompany  the  soul,  conse- 
quently canals,  weUs,  bridges,  and  other  works,  are  frequently  spon- 
taneous gifts  from  pious  Hindus^  for  the  benefit  of  their  race. 
Death  should  not  occur  in  doors,  as  the  spirit  is  bdieved  not  to 
take  its  departure,  with  the  same  ease  it  would,  were  the  dying 
person  in  the  open  air,  and  besides  this,  the  house  becomes  defiled. 
The  sick  man  should  expire  on  the  ground,  as  if  death  overtakes 
him  on  a  bed,  or  mat,  his  spirit  will  be  encumbered  with  them  in 
the  next  world. 

Amongst  those  who  have  regular  wives,  the  female  should  just 
before  her  husband's  death,  dress  herself,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  no 
more,  be  convulsed  with  grief,  for  she  is  esteemed,  in  a  ratio  corres- 
X)onding  with  the  amoimt  of  her  lamentations. 

After  death,  but  little  time  elapses  before  the  funeral  ceremonies 
commence.  The  body  having  been  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  is 
set  fire  to  by  the  eldest  son  or  by  the  nephew,  should  he  become 
head  of  the  family,  whilst  he  offers  up  the  obsequies  to  the  manes 
of  lus  dead  relatives.  Beating  of  drums,  and  noisy  music,  rarely 
occurs,  unless  at  the  funeral  of  those  below  the  caste  of  Nair.  Cere- 
monies for  the  dead  are  -  gone  through,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  yearly,  in  accordance  with  the  lunar  calendar :  whilst  on  the 
new  and  full  moon,  offerings  are  made  on  account  of  the  departed. 

During  the  ceremony  of  incremation,  the  Brahmans  address  the 
elements  much  in  the  following  way.  "  Oh  earth !  to  thee  we  com- 
'*  mend  our  brother :  of  thee  A^  was  formed :  by  thee  he  was  maintain- 
'^  ed :  and  unto  thee  he  now  returns.  Oh  fire !  thou  hast  a  claim 
^  upon  our  brother,  during  his  life  he  subsisted  by  thy  influence  on 
"  nature :  to  thee  we  commit  his  body :  thou  emblem  of  purity,  may 
"  his  spirit  be  purified  on  entering  a  new  state  of  existence.     Oh  air ! 
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"  while  the  breath  of  life  continued,  our  brother  respired  by  thee : 
'^  his  last  breath  has  now  departed ;  to  thee  we'  yield  him.  Oh  water ! 
"  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  our  brother:  thou  wast  one  of 
'^  his  sustaining  elements.  His  remains  are  now  dispersed :  receive 
'*  thy  share  of  Am,  who  has  now  taken  an  everlasting  flight."* 

A  death  in  a  family  causes  poUution  to  the  head  of  it,  thus 
Brahmans  are  defiled  10  days ;  Schatriyas  eleven :  Vysias  twelve : 
Sudras  (including  Nairs)  thirteen.  The  first  visit  of  condolence 
after  a  man's  death  is  to  his  mother,  as  his  widow  is  un- 
recognised, excepting  in  a  few  classes,  and  even  then  she  comes  after 
the  mother.  PolliUion  is  of  many  varieties,  too  numerous  in  fact  to 
detail  Should  one  of  the  higher  castes  touch,  or  in  some  instances 
approach  one  of  the  inferior  classes,  he  must  go  through  certain 
ceremonies,  before  he  loses  the  effects  of  the  pollution. 

One  of  Siva's  wives,  named  Suttee,  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief, 
upon  hearing  her  husband  spoken  badly  of,  and  her  name  is  now 
too  well-known,  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Up  to  within  a  recent 
date.  Suttee,'  or  the  burning  of  widows  on  their  husbands'  funeral 
pile,  was  considered  one  of  the  highest  works  a  woman  could  perform, 
whilst  in  the  next  world,  she  would  be  permitted  to  live  with  her 
husband,  the  same  number  of  years,  she  possessed  hairs  on  her 
head,  generally  computed  at  38,000,000.  The  Schatriyas  are 
believed  to  have  originated  this  rite,  which  was  especially  employed 
by  the  Bajpoots,  amongst  whose  wives  it  became  so  fashionable  to 
poison  their  husbands,  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  men,  as  a  law 
of  self-preservation.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  woman's  hopes  of 
earthly  happiness  ceased  with  her  husband's  life,  she  would  be  more 
likely  to  interest  herself  in  his  preservation,  than  in  his  destruction. 

Under  the  same  circumstances  which  in  Europe  preclude  Capital 
punishments  being  carried  into  effect.  Suttee  was  not  allowed. 
Should  a  widow  refuse  to  be  burnt  with  her  husband's  corpse,  she 
was  considered  disgraced,  and  had  to  devote  her  life  as  a  dancing 
girl  in  the  service  of  some  Deity,  or  have  her  head  shaved,  was 
allowed  to  eat  no  betel,  use  no  saffron  water  to  colour  her  face, 
wear  no  coloured  clothing,  attend  no  joyous  ceremonies,  but  waakept 

♦  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,    Vol.  II,  p.  182. 
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in  a  state  of  servile  degradation  in  her  husband's  family.  Subsc- 
qnently'the  Vysias  followed  this  custom  of  the  Schatriyas. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  strict  prohibitions 
against  Suttee  were  promulgated  by  the  Indian  Qovemment,  and 
every  succeeding  year  they  became  more  stringent,  until  it  was 
enjoined,  "  That  should  any  woman  feel  disposed  to  bum  with  the 
"  corpse  of  her  husband,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Magistrate  : 
**  and  should  it  be  sanctioned,  she  must  gather  the  firewood  herself, 
*^  and  prepare  the  pile  without  making  any  fence  to  it,  and  it  should 
^  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Daroga.  After  putting  a  slow  fire 
'^  to  the  pile,  she  must  voluntarily  get  on  it,  and  should  any  person 
*^  be  found  assisting,  advising,  and  encouraging  her  in  the  horrid 
^'  deed,  they  should  be  prosecuted.  AA  the  flames  touch  her  body, 
^  should  she  wish  to  get  off  the  pile,  nobody  should  prevent  her,  and 
^  should  any  person  be  found  threatening  her,  in  order  to  keep  her 
*^  in  the  flames,  that  they  should  be  prosecuted  as  murderers."  On 
December  4th,  1829,  Suttee  or  the  burning,  or  burying  alive  of  the 
widows  of  Hindus,  was  finally  abolished  in  Bengal  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  in  Madras  two  months  subsequently,  whilst  in  Bombay 
within  a  year,  by  Sir'G.  Malcolm. 

As  already  observed,  the  wish  of  the  Hindu  should  be,  that  his 
spirit  should  in  a  future  state  be  incorporated  in  the  essence  of  the 
supreme  Brahm.  The  spirit  of  the  Brahman  is  nearest  to  this 
desirable  re-union,  and  should  he  have  been  a  good  man,  at  his 
death,  his  desire  will  be  accomplished.  Should  he  have  been  an 
evil  one,  his  soul  goes  to  a  place  of  torment,  and  after  a  certain  pur- 
gatorial or  exjnatory  process,  it  re-ascends  to  earth  to  occupy  the 
body  of  some  animal,  for  the  period  of  torment  is  not  eternal,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  owner's  demerits,  and  the  soul  must  be  cleans- 
ed in  a  body  of  affliction.  Buddha  had  to  wander  999  times : 
Vishnu  10  :  and  Siva  innumerable.  All  the  bad  spirits  are  under 
tlie  inspection  of  the  vigilant  Yama,  or  Shahadeva,  the  "  god  of  la- 
ipentations." 

The  origin  of  trantmigraUo'M  is  said  to  have  been,  that  when 
some  ^f  the  angels  rebelled  against  the  supreme  god,  he  condemned 
them  to  eternal  torments.  After  a  time,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
faithful  angels,  they  were  released,  on  promising  amendment,  and 
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admitted  to  a  state  of  probation.  Worlds  were  created,  and  mortal 
bodies  prepared  for  these  apostate  spirits.  First  animated  in  the 
bodies  of  lower  animals,  after  a  varying  number  of  transmigrations, 
that  of  human  beings  was  attained,  when  if  the  spirit  failed  to  re* 
form,  it  again  had  to  pass  backwards,  through  the  lower  grades. 

By  a  process  of  transmigration  of  the  soul,  it  gradually  re-ascenda 
until  it  again  enters  a  Brahman's  body,  whom  we  will  charitably  sup* 
pose,  will  be  a  good  man  this  time.  Tumraj,  is  the  appointed  final 
judge  of  men's  lives,  or  the  judicial  Deity,  and  is  assisted  by  a  secre- 
tary Ghuttergopal.  Gk>od  persons  at  each  transmigration,  are  ad- 
vanced one  step  onwards,  towards  the  immortal  Brahm  :  bad  spirits, 
go  one  or  more  steps  backwards.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  thus  if  a  Hindu  dies  at  Benares,  there  is  no  need  of  be- 
coming a  Brahman  before  being  rejoined  to  Brahm,  consequently 
from  many  parts  of  India,  good  Hindus  are  always  flocking  in  that 
direction.  There  is  an  account  extant,  of  a  certain  wicked  Brahman, 
whose  soul  was  taken  to  a  place  of  torment,  but  when*  his  body  was 
burnt,  a  crow  flew  away  with  one  of  his  bones,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  Ganges.  Hardly  had  it  reached  those  holy  watera,  when  the 
culprit's  soul  was  perceived  emerging  from  the  lower  regions,  in  a 
splendid  chariot,  and  evidently  on  its  way  to  celestial  bliss. 

Some  religious  works  of  the  Hindu's  state, ''  he  who  steals  rice 
'<  will  go  into  HeU,  at  his  next  birth  he  will  become  a  crow  for  18 
"  years,  afterwards  a  heron  for  12  years,  and  then  a  diseased  man« 
*'  He  who  killfl  an  animal,  or  laughs  at  the  reading  of  the  Puranas, 
'^  will,  after  enduring  excessive  torment,  become  a  snake,  then  a 
"  tiger,  a  white  heron,  a  crow,  and  lastly  a  man  having  an  asthma. 
"  He  who  steals  alms  will  sink  into  Hell,  and  afterwards  be  bom 
''  blind,  and  afflicted  with  consumption.  He  who  lives  in  affluence 
"  without  communicating  of  his  substance  to  others,  will  be  punish- 
^'  ed  in  Hell  30,000  years,  and  then  be  born  a  musk  rat,  then  a 
"  deer,  and  then  a  man  whose  person  emits  an  ojSensive  odour  and 
"  who  prefers  bad  to  excellent  food."* 

Good  souls  leaving  their  tenements  of  clay,  proceed  through  beauti- 
ful paths,  having  silver  streams  murmuring  along  either  side.    Over- 

*  Weitbrcch's  Missions  in  Bengal. 
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head  they  are  shaded  by  fragrant  and  luxuriant  trees,  which  at  every 
step  shower  down  flowers  on  the  passing  spirit  Hymns  and  sweet 
sounds  resound  in  the  otherwise  still  atmosphere^  and  angels'  melodi- 
ous strains,  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Bad  souls  having  in  pain  parted  from  the  body,  pass  naked,  weary, 
parched  with  thirsty  and  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  through  dark 
and  dismal  roads,  sometimes  under  hideous  trees,  from  out  of  which 
evil  S2)irit3  appear  in  terrible  forms  :  again  emerging  from  these 
dark  passages,  they  have  to  proceed  over  burning  sands,  or  sharp 
cutting  stones,  which  wound  them  at  every  step.  Occasionally 
showers  of  red  hot  coals,  or  burning  ashes,  are  rained  down  upon 
them.  Shrieks  and  wailings  are  heard  overhead,  whilst  imagination 
must  conceive,  what  they  will  find  when  their  journey  is  completed. 

The  Hindu  satisfied  with  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  is  disin- 
clined to  enter  upon  any  arguments  respecting  tliat  of  others.  He 
does  not  deny  that  either  Christianity  or  Mahomedamsm  are  true,  he 
merely  believes  them  unsuited  to  himself.  Should  miracles  be  ad- 
duced, he  closes  discussion  by  bringing  forward  greater.  He  points 
to  Malabar  as  having  been  created  for  the  Brahmans,  or  talks  of  the 
bridge  to  Ceylon  erected  by  Hunaman  and  his  monkey  army.  He 
placidly  performs  his  rites,  and  keeps  his  festivals,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  observances  of  others,  so  long  as  they  leave  him  in  peace  to 
perform  his  own. 

The  institutes  of  Menu  say,  that  the  Supreme  Being  selected  man, 
the  centre  of  knowledge,  to  have  dominion  and  authority  over  the 
remainder  of  creation.  Having  bestowed  on  him  comprehension  and 
judgment,  he  gave  him  supremacy  over  the  world,  as  far  as  its  ex- 
treme limits,  and  when  he  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  controul  and 
arbitrary  disposal  of  all  affairs,  he  appropriated  to  each  tribe  its  own 
faith,  and  to  every  sect  its  own  religion.  Having  introduced  a  va- 
riety of  castes,  and  diversity  of  customs,  he  views  in  each  different 
place,  the  mode  of  worship  appointed  to  it. 

A  Hindu  addressing  Aurungezebe,  complaining  of  his  intolerance, 
said.  "  If  your  Majesty  places  any  faith  in  those  books  by  distinc- 
*^  tion  called  Divine,  you  will  there  be  instructed,  that  God  is  the  God 
"  of  all  mankind,  not  the  God  of  the  Mahomedans  alone.  The  Pagan 
'^  and  the  Mussalman  are  equally  in  his  presence :  distinctions  of 
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•*  colour  are  of  his  ordination :  it  is  he  who  gives  existence.  In  your 
"  Temple  to  his  name  the  voice  is  raised  in  prayer  :  in  the  house  of 
"images  where  the  bell  is  shaken,  still  he  is  the  object  of  adoration. 
"To  vilify  the  religions  and  customs  of  other  men,  is  to  set  at 
"  naught  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty." 

The  remarkable  institution  of  castes  amongst  the  Hindus,  is  per- 
haps a  result  of  their  early  fondness  for  symbolical  representations. 
It  is  probably  a  cunning  invention  of  an  unscrupulous  Priesthood, 
who  lusting  for  temporal  power,  altered  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
and  whilst  giving  themselves  the  pre-eminence,  were  also  careful  that 
it  should  be  hereditary. 

Man  at  first  in  a  savage  state,  became  as  years  rolled  on,  more  and 
more  civilized :  luxuries  were  more  general,  and  employments,  trades, 
and  professions  multiplied.  Different  offices  must  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  different  classes  of  persons  :  some  were  Priests  fattening  on 
the  credulity  of  their  fellows  :  some  subsisted  by  physical  force  as 
soldiers  :  some  by  cultivating  the  soil :  and  others  by  trades  or 
manual  labour.  What  more  rational,  than  symbolically  it  should 
have  been  represented,  that  the  Priests  who  expounded  the  law,  and 
were  considered  the  wisest  of  the  people,  should  have  derived  their 
existence  from  Brahma's  mouth,  from  whence  the  Vedas  sprung  ? 
That  the  man  of  war,  living  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  ruling 
his  fellows  by  the  law  of  force,  should  be  typified  as  created  from 
the  god's  shoulder  1  That  the  agriculturist,  who  by  tilling  the  soil 
provides  sustenance  for  himself  and  others,  and  gives  strength  en- 
abling man  to  stand  fatigue,  should  be  shown  as  coming  from  the 
divine  thighs  ?  Lastly,  that  those  who  subsist  by  manual  labour,  as 
artificers,  servants,  and  slaves,  to  the  higher  classes,  should  be  shown 
as  coming  from  the  feet  of  Brahma,  they  being  the  servile  races  1 

These  four  classes,  or  castes  denominated,  the  Br^ahmans :  the 
Schatriyas :  the  Vysias :  and  the  Sudi-as,  are  the  divisions  of 
which  Hinduism  now  consists,  whilst  the  out-castes  are  the 
Pariahs,  a  name  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  word  Pa?t',  "  aban- 
doned," separated,  having  no  part  or  lot  with  the  Hindu  sect. 
It  is  said  by  the  Brahmans,  that  when  Brahma  created  men,  he 
asked  each  as  he  appeared  what  he  wished  to  be,  and  received  the 

answer,  "  Whatever  duty  we  may  be  ordained  to,  that  will  we  faith- 

o  1 
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"  fully  perfonn :"  and  the  four  castes  were  directed  ^hat  office 
each  was  to  assume.  The  word  caste  is  of  Portuguese  oii- 
^gin,  (Casta,  "  a  breed.")  The  native  word  Varna,  means  eith^ 
caste  or  colour,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Brahmans  weije 
created  white,  the  Schatriyas  red,  the  Yysias  yellow,  and  the  Sudras 
black.* 

The  trivial  word  "  caste,"  is  one  of  most  momentous  import,  a 
loss  of  .it  signifies  a  moral,  and  in  olden  times  a  civic  death  alsa 
The  share  of  the  out-caste's  inheritance,  (if  living  in  the  Native 
State,)  passes  away,  his  funeral  ceremonies  sre  performed  by 
his  friends,  who  recognise  him  no  more.  Father,  mother,  wife, 
and  children,  loathe  him  :  his  mere  presence  contaminates  those, 
who  were  previously  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  If  he  dies 
funeral  rites  are  denied  to  his  remains.  He  has  become  a  thorough 
out-caste,  an  J  must  so  continue,  unless  he  is  below  the  caste  of  Nair, 
in  which  case,  he  can  be  purified  by  a  slight  ceremony,  which  will 
be  alluded  to  further  on. 

The  three  superior  Hindu  castes,f  are  designated  the  ^  twice  bom," 
and  as  such  are  invested  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  may  hear  the 
reading  of  the  Yedas,  which  privilege  is  denied  to  the  Sudras,  and  the 

*  Castes  existed  amongst  the  Egyptians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  others. 
^Castes  are  maintained  amongst  some  Roman  Catholic  cong^regations  in  Malabar 
to  this  day.  (See  page  281.)  Caste  distinctions  were  observed  in  the  Tanjore 
and  other  Protestant  missions,  from  the  time  of  Schwartz  and  Gerick^,  it  was 
only  July  5th,  1838,  that  Bisliop  Wilson  declared,  that  the  Native  Christians 
had  not  followed  the  advice  given  by  his  predecessors  for  its  discontinuance, 
that  **  in  short  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  half  the  evils  of  Paganism  are 
-retainedj"  and,  that  it  "  must  be  abandoned,  decidedly,  immediately,  finally." 
In  Tanjore  the  reading  of  the  circular,  "  was  received  by  the  Native  Chris- 
*'  tians  with  great  displeasure,  and  they  showed  their  views,  by  seceding  in  a 
*'  body." — Peucival,  Land  of  the  Vedaa. 

f  In  every  place  the  above  rank  of  castes  does  not  hold  good,  thus  a  Nair 
who  is  a  Sudra,  would  consider  himself  polluted,  eating  with  an  Oonee,  who  is 
an  Ambalavassee,  and  wears  the  sacred  thread.  That  caste  is  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  evils  of  India,  the  AbbS  Dubois  declares  to  be  a  mistaken  notion. 
Without  caste,  he  believed  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  would  rapidly  degenerate 
into  a  barbarous  state :  thus  he  held  the  Pariah  who  is  without  caste,  as  an 
example  of  how  the  want  of  it  would  act.  The  Abb^  asserts,  that  a  nation  of 
Pariahs  left  to  themselves,  would  speedily  become  worse  than  the  hordes  of 
CaunilxJe,  that  wander  over  the  African  deserts. 
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uifeTior  classes.     In  speaking  generally  of  Malabar,  there  are  only  two 
eastes  left,  the  Brahmans^  and  the  Sudras  :  for  the  Schatriyas  are. 
very  few  in  number^  and  Vysias  very  sparingly  distributed 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Vishnu  is  the  presiding  Deity 
of  these  parts,  though  Siva's- marks  are  more  commonly  perceived  upon 
the  people.  Whilst  painting  on  caste  marks,  prayers  are  muttered  to 
the  Deity  in  whose  honor  they  are  being  applied.  Some  are  made 
with  red  sandal  wood>  some  with  aslies^  rice  meal,  earth  taken  from, 
a  sacred  river^  or  the  vicinity  of  some  consecrated  spot ;  sandal 
wood,  saf&on,  and  ashes,  are  more  especially  consecrated  to  the  fire, 
sun^  moon,  or  planets^  Whilst  earth,,  and  rice  meal,  are  usually;, 
only  employed  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  Lutchmee. 

Caste  marks  are  printed  upon  the  forehead,  breasts, .or  arms,  and. 
demonstrate  devotion  to  some  Deity,  or  sect     The  trident  on  the 
forehead,  is  generally  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  followers  of  Vishnu, . 
and  horizontal  white  lines  across  the  forehead,  chest,  and  shoulders, . 
those  of  Siva.     But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  round  mark 
which  in  some  parts  of  India  denote  the  worshippers  of  Siva,  here 
usually  distinguishes  those  of  Vishnu,  or  of  one  of  lus  incarnations, . 
and  the  red  dot  those  of  either  Rama,  or  Krishna,  separately,  or  of  the 
two  conjoined.     The  marks  in  honour  of  Siva,  are  as  a  general  rule, 
composed  either  of  ashes,  or  cow  dung. 

The  Brahmans  divided  Bharata,  now  known  as  Hindustan,  into  two 
divisions,  the  northern  portion,  or  that  extending  from  the  Hima- 
layas to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  one  division  of  them  call- 
ed Pai\jacowdara  resided :  and  the  southern,,  or  that  part  between 
the  Nerbudda  and  Cape  Comorin  including  Ceylon,  where  the  other 
division  of  them  termed  Fai\jadravadals  were  located.  These  were 
again  sub-divided  into  three  principal  divisions,  subject  to  an  almost 
endless  sub-division. 

In  the  "Mackenzie  Manuscripts,"  (No.  17,  counter-mark  910,) 
there  are  stated  to  be  fifteen  different  tribes  of  Brahmans  in  Malabar. 
In  the  Cochin  state,  they  are  often  divided  into  five,  the  Dravada,  Tel- 
inga^  Carnatic,  Mahratta,  and  Guzeratta.  The  common  division  is,  the 
Nambooriea*  or  those  of  the  country,  who  are  said  to  be  an  inferior 


The  term  Namboorie,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Naw^,  *^  a  paddle," 
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race,  and  consequently  are  peculiarly  proud  and  arrogant :  the 
Imhrans,  from  Mangalore ;  the  Putters  or  foreign  Brahmans,  who 
come  generally  from  Coimbatore  :  and  the  Konkanies,  The  Amba- 
lavassies,  (who  are  not  Brahmans,)  are  attached  to  the  Temples,  and 
act  as  Levites,  they  thread  the  flowers,  tend  the  lights,  &c. 

Many  of  the  feasts,  and  the  days  on  which  they  are  held,  differ 
considerably  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  even 
from  those  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Travancore.  Much  of  the 
creed,  and  the  customs,  which  obtain  in  Cochin,  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Shastras.  The  very  names 
of  the  castes  differ  from  those  in  other  places,  thus  a  Pariah  from 
the  eastern  coast,  may  approach  quite  close  to  a  Namboorie  Brah- 
man without  defiling  him,  unless  he  actually  touch  him,  because 
he  bears  here  the  title  of  a  Paandee.  Consequently  it  will  not  be 
extraordinary,  if  many  of  the  following  remarks  upon  the  Hindu 
castes  of  Cochin,  appear  strange  to  the  dwellers  in  other  parts  of 
India. 

The  BrahmanSy  are  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  Deity,  or  of 
knowledge.  They  are  a  priestly,  and  dominant  race,  whose  words 
are  esteemed  laws,  and  whose  decrees  are  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  condenming  persons,  to  torment  in  a  future  state.  Their 
office  is  stated  to  be  to  teach,  preach,  perform  religious  ceremonies, 
and  make,  or  expound  laws.  They  are  said  to  owe  the  origin  of 
their  seven  divisions,  to  the  seven  Rushis^  who  were  saved  by 
Vishnu,  at  the  general  flood,  and  after  giving  the  example  of  a  holy 
life  on  earth,  were  translated  into  Heaven,  and  are  now  visible,  in 
the  form  of  the  seven  stars,  in  the*  constellation  of  the  "  Great  Bear,'* 
each  of  the  brilliant  luminaries  of  which,  represent  one  of  these  lights 
of  the  sublunary  world.  Aa  these  illustrious  individuals,  existed 
before  the  Vedas  were  transcribed,  the  origin  of  the  worship  accorded 
to  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  might  possibly  be  traced  to  their 
translation  into  the  heavens. 

The  lives  and  persons  of  Brahmans,  were  protected  by  the  most 
severe  laws,  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  in  this  world,  and  the 

which  is  used  in  this  part  of  India,  to  steer  boats  with,  and  is  believed  to 
signify,  that  these  Priests  can  steer  persons,  free  from  the  shoals  and  quick 
sands,  on  which  others  less  faTOured  are  wrecked. 
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most  awful  denunciations  of  what  they  would  suffer  in  a  future  state. 
They  themselves  are  exempt  from  capital  punishment,  (in  the  Native 
State,)  and  their  offences  are  treated  with  the  utmost  lenity,  whilst 
transgressions  against  them  are  punished  with  the  greatest  severity. 
In  ancient  times,  their  religion  directed  austerities,  and  enjoined  them 
not  to  engage  in  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition.  But 
this  system  was  of  short  duration.  Kings  were  then  advised,  to  take 
Brahmaus  for  their  confidential  councillors,  and  all  judicial  autho- 
rity not  vested  in  Royalty,  was  entrusted  to  them.  Thus  they 
became  in  time  the  exponents  of  all  laws,  whether  human  or  divine, 
and  liberality  to  them  became  the  first  duty  incumbent  on  all 
monarchs,  whilst  every  religious  ceremony,  implied  feasting  the 
Brahmans,  and  making  them  handsome  presents. 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  gives  the  following  as  being  some  of  the  reasons 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Brahmans  having  any  esteem^ 
or  regard,  for  Europeans,  and  his  observations  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  European  eats  the  fiesh  of  the  sacred  cow, 
whose  destruction  they  look  upon  as  worse  than  manslaughter,  and 
eating  the  flesh  of  which,  they  esteem  more  homble  than  Cannibal- 
ism.* He  admits  Pariahs  as  his  servants,  a  class  of  persons  whose 
very  shadow  causes  defilement  to  the  Brahmans.  Sometimes  they 
see  him  intoxicated  in  public,  and  drunkenness  they  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  infamous  vices.  And  again,  he  admits  females  to 
society,  where  they  even  dance  in  public,  whilst  in  their  opinion,  all 
those  who  thus  "  amble  and  caper,"  are  only  fit  for  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation.  European  dress  shocks  them,  and  the  use  of 
leather  causes  the  greatest  disgust. 

Unsatisfied  with  their  enormous  powers,  desirous  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  their  gains,  penances  for  sins  became  enjoined,  but  commu- 
table  by  paying  fines  to  the  Priests.  The  same  vein  of  legislation 
was  perceptible  in  all  thdr  laws,  thus  should  a  Brahman  discover  a 
treasure  he  might  keep  it,  any  one  else  had  to  deliver  it  to  the  King, 
who  usually  divided  it  with  the  Priests.     When  heirs  failed  in  any 

*  The  Abb^  also  tells  us,  that  in  Mysore,  the  internal  arrrangements  of  a 
Hindu,  are  under  the  control  of  his  spiritual  guide,  who  in  cafies  of  grave  delin- 
quency, such  as  eating  a  porcupine,  a  snake,  or  an  onion,  has  the  power  of 
expelling  him  from  his  caste. 
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class  except  the  Brahmanical,  property  reverted  to  the  Bajah,  but  with 
Priests  to  their  caste.  Exempt  from  taxation,  if  poor  they  had  to  be 
maintained  by  the  King.  They  were,  and  are,  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting offerings  which  hc^ve  been  made  to  Siva,  but  that  law  i» 
now  partially  evaded. 

So  jealously  are  their  Vedas  guarded,  that  the  Brahman  may  not 
read  them  even  to  himself,  should  a  Sudra  be  present.  If  he  assisted 
one  of  the  servile  class  in  sacrificing,  taught  him  the  law,  or  how  to 
expiate  his  sins,  he  was  condemned  to  the  lowest  depths  in  the  next 
world,  but  now  this  law  appears  partially  obsolete.  If  starving,  a 
Brahman  may  accept  dry  grain  from  a  Sudra,  but  should  never 
receive  any  other  gifts  from  him.  The  Nairs  being  rich  people,  are 
often  looked  upon  more  favourably  by  Brahmans,  than  is  enjoined  by 
their  sacred  laws. 

Were  the  Brahman  to  live  according  to  the  precepts  laid  down 
in  the  Yedas,  his  life  would  be  passed  in  the  most  severe  austerities, 
laborious  study,  and  close  retirement  But  taught  from  his  infancy 
to  believe,  Malabar  to  be  his  lawful  inheritance,  and  that  to  him 
alone  pertains  any  right  to  its  soil,  he  looks  with  contempt  upon 
all  those  beneath  him,  and  becomes  the  type  of  a  thoroughly  selfish 
man.  Pity  for  his  inferiors  is  to  him  unknown,  and  compassion  for 
the  starving  slaves  worthy  only  of  his  supreme  contempt,  expecting 
kindness  and  attention  from  all .  as  his  by  right,  he  repays  it  to 
none. 

A  young  Brahman  should  receive  from  his  spiritual  teacher,  the 
sacred  string,  or  "  sacrificial  cord,"  (PoonoolJ  when  he  is  seven 
years  of  age,  but  as  the  ceremony  is  an  expensive  one,  it  is  some- 
times deferred  to  the  ninth,  or  even  to  the  fourteenth  year,  but 
should  the  investiture  not  take  place,  then  the  child  becomes  an 
outcaste.  Until  he  has  learnt  the  prayers,  he  wears  a  band  of  lea- 
ther twisted  with  the  Poonool,  this  is  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
spotted  deer,  as  that  of  the  unicorn,  of  which  it  aught  properly 
sjjeaking  to  be  manufactured,  camiot  be  procured.  Before  the  inves- 
titure, he  is  said  only  to  have  been  born  once,  viz.,  when  he  entered 
into  the  world,  but  the  cord  gives  him  a  second  birth,  and  he  is 
subsequently  known  as,  a  "  twice  bom "  and  allowed  to  read  the 
Yedas.    After  marriage,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  his  wife  resides  with 
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him,  he  becomes  a  Qrihasta.     When  he  marries^  he  twists  his  cloth 
in  the  same  way  as  his  Poonool,  viz.,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  under 
the  right,  where  it  meets  over  the  right  hip.     The  Poonool  consists 
of  three  threads,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  others.     Should 
his  thread  be  worn  out,  or  destroyed,  he  can  obtain  another.    The 
heads  of  all    Brahmans  at  their  first  or  third  year,  are  shaved, 
excepting  on  the  upper  and  forepart,  where  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  a  long  lock,  called  a  cudumi.     The  first  quarter  of  a  Brah- 
man's life,  ought  properly  to  be  passed  in  retirement,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Vedas,  during  wliich  period,  abstinence  is  enjoined,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  superiors,  with  various  species  of  self-humilia- 
tion, strictly  enforced.     The  second  quarter  of  his  life,  he  is  permit- 
ted as  a  married  man  to  spend  in  his  own  home,  where  he  may  em- 
ploy himself  in  bestowing  alms,  receiving  gifts,  <fec.,  but  the  most 
honourable  occupation,  is  considered  to  be  teaching  :  whilst  he  is 
warned  against  living  in  a  city  governed  by  a  Sudra  King,  or  receiv- 
ing a  gift  from  such  a  person.     A  Brahman  should  not  trade,  join 
in  popular  conversation,  music,  dancing,  or  any  thing  else  inconsist- 
ent with  a  grave  deportment :  he  ought  to  shun  temporal   honours, 
to  perform  three  great  actions,  read  their  sacred  books,  have  a  son, 
and  offer  regular  sacrifices :  after  which,  he  may  in  due  time,  make 
over  his  duties  to  his  son.     They  are  not  unfrequently  expelled 
their  caste,  for  heinous,  and  even  trivial  offences :  the  ceremonies  which 
are  elsewhere  employed  on  this  occasion,  are  here  impractised.     A 
Namboorie  woman  who  is  sentenced  to  lose  her  caste,  is  sent  to 
Tripoonterah,  where  a  stage  is  erected,  on  which  she  stands,  holding 
an  umbrella  over  her  head.     The  Dellawah  then  reads  the  sentence 
to   the    assembled  people,    declares   her    expelled  her  caste,  and 
taking  her  umbrella,    breaks   its    stick  in   two  pieces.      Persons 
wiUing  to  take  the  woman  may  now  do  so,  on  giving  a  written  pro- 
mise, to  support  her  whilst  she  lives. 

At  a  Brahman's  birth,  a  great  feast  is  held,  and  the  constellation 
under  which  he  was  launched  into  existence  duly  considered,  and 
inquired  into,  and  from  its  diaracter,  and  position,  his  fature  des- 
tiny is  foretold.  The  younger  sons  of  a  Namboorie  Brahman  are  not 
obliged  to  marry  a  woman  of  their  own  caste,  unless  their  elder  brother 
has  no  son,  thus  the  inheritance  is  kept  in  the  family,  but  they 
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are  permitted  to  form  temporary  alliances  with  Nair  women,. their 
children  being  of  the  same  caste  as  the  mother.  This  arrangement 
is  considered  very  honourable  to  the  Shudramah,  sometimes  called  a 
Nairchee,  and  to  elevate  her  in  the  social  scale  ! 

A  Brahman  wishing  to  marry,  goes  to  the  high  Priest,  Videumj 
from  whom  he  obtains  a  license,  and  to  whom  he  pays  a  fee.  Parties 
generally  keep  a  register  of  such  occurrences  in  their  houses,  adding 
a  leaf  to  their  Kerula  Ulpati,  on  which  all  important  family  occur- 
rences are  noted  down.  On  the  marriage  of  a  Brahman,  many  cere- 
monies are  gone  through.  He  should  not,  if  it  be  his  first  marriage, 
be  above  twelve  years  old,  when  it  is  celebrated,  whilst  the  Bride  is  even 
younger.  If  the  nuptials  do  not  take  place  at  this  time,  the  parties 
are  in  some  places  considered  as  lying  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Deities.  But  the  ceremony  is  expensive,  and  some  are  unable  to 
afford  it  at  that  early  age,  Brahman  women  therefore  occasionally 
marry  as  late  in  life  as  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  age.  If  the  family  is 
too  poor  to  give  the  Bride  a  dower,  they  apply  to  the  Eajah  to  do 
80  for  them,  and  he  rarely  refuses. 

The. Bridegroom  meets  the  bridal  party  at  the  gate,  dressed  in  old 
clothes,  saturated  with  water,  in  which  charcoal  has  been  washed. 
All  then  adjourn  to  the  tank,  where  they  bathe,  and  re-dress,  after 
which  they  return  to  the  Bride's  abode,  preceded  by  music,  and  con- 
tinue the  various  ceremonies.  As  soon  as  the  Tali  is  tied  around 
the  girl's  neck,  she  is  declared  to  be  married,  and  it  is  not  removed 
imtil  after  her  husband's  death,  when  it  is  burnt  with  his  body. 

On  leaving  her  home,  the  Bride  cuts  down  a  plantain  tree,  and 
the  sacred  betel  vine,  and  places  her  foot  upon  the  curry  stone,  signi- 
fying that  she  no  longer  needs  a  parent's  sustaining  care.  On  arriv- 
ing at  her  new  home,  she  first  plants  a  small  cocoanut  tree,  which 
she  has  taken  from  her  father's  house.  She  is  allowed  to  eat  with 
her  husband  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  in  a  certain  fashion,  but 
never  subsequently,  as  it  is  her  duty  to  wait,  until  he  has  finished  his 
meals,  before  she  commences  hers.  The  ceremony  of  eating  together 
is  performed,  in  the  foUowing  manner.  As  soon  as  the  TaU  is  tied, 
a  plate  of  boiled  rice  is  brought,  out  of  which  the  husband  helps 
himself,  and  then  places  his  right  hand  on  the  top  of  the  rice,  the 
wife  next  imposes  her  right  hand  upon  his,  the  man  now  withdraws 
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Lis,  and  the  woman  finishes  the  food.  As  a  wife  she  remains  in 
strict  seclusion,  no  stranger  being  ever  admitted  within^her  abode,* 
and  she  must  never  even  pronounce  her  husband's  name  during  his 
life-time.  • 

ANamboorie  woman  is  called  An  Argteoolaothoo,  and  has  about 
four  Nair  females  attached  to  her,  each  being  known  as  a  Fnow, 
Three  out  of  four  of  the  Nair  divisions,  are  slavea^to  various  niums, 
and  their  wives  consider  it  an  honour  to  serve  a  Namboorie 
woman,  from  whom  they  merely  receive  their  rice,  and  sometimes 
come  in  for  a  share  of  what  is  left  at  the  pagodas.  When  an 
Argieooloothoo  goes  out,  one  female  attendant  precedes  her,  and  one 
follows  her,  whilst  they  continue  to  shout  to  keep  low  caste  persons 
at  a  distance.  They  have  two  styles  of  dress,  the  one  indulges  in 
very  little  clothing,  but  carries  a  very  large  umbrella  :  the  other  is 
clothed  from  the  head  to  the  feet^  and  her  umbrella  is  comparatively 
smalL  An  unmarried  or  widowed  Namboorie  woman,  wears  no 
ornaments,  but  the  married  ones  do  not  keep  to  this  rule. 

An  European  on  witnessing  one  of  their  entertainments,  would 
hardly  consider  their  hospitality  great,  as  the  hostess  serves  out  the 
ingredients,  and  each  cooks  for  herself.  The  men  of  this  caste  are, 
even  worse  off  than  the  women,  as  on  going  a  journey,  they  are  ex- 
pected not  only  to  cook  enough  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their 
Sudra  servants. 

The  Namboorie  Brahmans  may  be  divided  into  two,  those  who 
pass  their  time  almost  solely  in  religious  exercises  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  sacred  Temples,  either  studying  the  histories  and 
legends  of  their  Deities,  and  saints  who  have  passed  away,  or  diving 
into  the  mysteries  of  astrology  and  medicine.  Their  duties  render 
them  benevolent^  and  they  preach  kindness  to  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  The  second  division  of  Namboories,  dwell  in  towns,  and 
hold  situations  under  the  native  Government  Some  as  the  Moosah- 
tha  are  doctors,  and  they  do  not  perform  religious  ceremonies,  but 


*  The  house  of  a  Namboorie  is  oaUed  an  7Z7vm,  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  freehold  property.  That  of  a  Putter,  is  termed  a  Muddum :  of  a 
Nair,  a  Veedoo,  unless  a  Dewau,  or  Judge,  should  be  a  Nair,  when  it  is  called 
a  Muddum:  a  Ckristian%  a  Peediga:  a  Ck<fgan%  a  Ootikul:  a  Ohurmur*i  a 
ChafUa  :  an  European's^  a  Bungalovj, 
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they  can  eat  with  their  Priestly  brethren,  as  they  have  not  lowered 
themselves  in  their  caste. 

Arrogant  and  oppressive,  vindictive  and  grasping,  these  Brah- 
mans  will  turn  aside  sooner  than  tread  on  a  worm  or  -any  other 
insect,  but  think  the  murder  of  a  slave  no  crime,  should  he  provoke 
his  death  by  too  near  an  approach  to  one  of  their  bigoted  race,  or  by 
showhig  them  any  impertinence.  They  raise  Temples  in  which  to 
feed  animals,  but  will  let  a  Churmur  die  sooner  than  give  him  a 
morsel  of  food  to  save  him  from  starvation.  When  they  walk  along 
a  road,  runners  always  precede  them,  to  drive  away  all  low  caste 
persons :  in  olden  times,  certain  roads  were  exclusively  appropriated 
to  them.  Every  one  must  alight  from  his  carriage,  or  horse,  before 
passing  into  a  temple,  which  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Namboories*  of  late  years,  have  become  much  more  particular  re- 
specting their  food  than  they  were  formerly,  and  they  subsist  exdu- 
sively  on  vegetables,  ghee,  &c.  Near  their  houses  they  generally 
have  a  sacred  grove,  where  snakes  are  an  object  of  adoration. 

In  the  Cochin  State,  the  Namboorie  Brahmans  only  are  permitted 
as  a  right,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Pagodas,  or  UmhalamSy  which 
are  of  two  classes,  those  belonging  to  the  Sircar,  and  the  property  of 
the  native  Gk)vemment,  and  those  appertaining  to  the  various  villa- 
ges, called  Oaraulum  devcusom,  A  description  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  one  of  these  buildings  will  suffice  for  all,  as  they  are 
identical,  or  nearly  so.  The  Namboories  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
First,  the  Brahman  Ootamun,  who  may  perform  all  the  ceremonies. 
Secondly,  a  class  who  are  able  to  officiate  in  all  but  one,  provided  a 
Namboorie  of  the  superior  class  is  present  The  third  class  may 
only  hear  the  prayers.  The  fourth  is  merely  a  nominal  Brahman, 
and  may  only  see  the'  ceremonies,  it  is  this  last  class  alone,  (with  one 
exception),  who  have  Illums  in  Travancore.| 

Brahmans  losing  their  caste,  as  for  instance  by  having  their  cu- 
dumis  cut  off,  or  by  being  compelled  to  eat  beef  even  if  by  violence, 
cannot  regain  it.  A  knowledge  of  this,  enabled  Hyder  and  Tippoo, 
to  commit  many  enormities  in  Malabar. 

*  A  Namboorie  rarely  gives  a  decided  answer,  this  is  said  to  be  owing,  to 
his  being  very  fearful,  lest  he  should  state  what  is  not  exactly  the  truth, 
t  Any  Namboorie  woman  going  south  of  the  Quilon  river,  loses  caste. 
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Belonging  to  each  Pagoda,  are  two  officiating  Brahmans,  termed 
Shanties,  who  are  allowed  a  smadl  salary,  and  their  food.  They  re- 
main some  years  in  each  Pagoda,  after  which  they  are  generally 
transferred  to  another.  Some  Shanties  are  hereditary,  (Thuntrees,) 
and  only  attend  occasionally.  As  a  rule  their  duties  are,  after  per- 
forming their  ablations  at  day-break,  to  proceed  to  the  Pagoda,  and 
open  the  windows  of  the  rooms,  where  the  Sawmies  are  kept,  remove 
all  faded  flowers  which  remain  from  the  previous  day,  and  then  com- 
mence the  daily  ceremonies,  (Poqjah.) 

Shanties  live  either  in  the  Pagoda,  or  in  an  adjacent  house,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  woman,  during  their  term  of  duty. 
They  walk  to  the  Pagoda  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  approach  them,  for  fear  of  causing  pollution. 
There  is  a  manager  attached  to  every  Pagoda,  assistant  Shanties 
varying  in  number  in  accordance  with  the  work  for  them  to  do,  an 
Accountant,  a  Cash-keeper,  a  store  Maistry  to  attend  to  the  lights, 
sweepers  for  the  interior,  and  Nair  women  to  sweep  aroimd  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  besides  Peons,  Umbalavassies,  and  some- 
times Elephants.  Dancing  girls  are  occasionally  kept,  or  otherwise 
men  musicians,  as  five  times  a  day,  the  Temple  resounds  with  their 
sacred  tunes.  Sandalwood  is  kept  constantly  burning,  to  perfume  the 
Temple. 

Oflerings  differ  according  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  are  pre^ 
sented,  and  the  individuals  who  give  them,  thus  sick  or  maimed 
persona,  offer  representations  in  gold  or  silver,  of  the  limb  or  organ 
beheved  to  be  affected  and  those  who  wish  for  protection  against 
reptiles,  figures  of  snakes,  and  jewels.  Offerings  made  to  Siva, 
the  Naraboories  will  not  touch,  they  are  given  to  the  Umba- 
lavassies. There  are  occasionally  treasure  chests  in  the  porch  of 
the  Pagoda,  in  which  persons  may  deposit  their  offerings.  They 
are  only  opened  at  stated  times.  The  Templea  generally  have  gar- 
dens attached  to  them,  where  the  Occimum  sanctum,  or  Holy  Basil, 
is  grown,  the  fragrant  purple  flowers  of  which,  are  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  constantly  in  bloom.  The  roots  are  made  into  beads,  and  worn 
as  necklaces  by  the  Viahnu  Brahmans.  Orme  states,  that  these 
Brahmans  sometimes  devote  themselves  to  death,  and  effect  it  in  the 
unpleasant  mode,  of  eating  imtil  they  actually  expire  of  surfeit ! 
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The  UmbalavcuiUs  already  alluded  to,  are  persons  employed 
tidtliiii  the  Pagoda,  many  of  whom  vntir  the  sacred  thread,  they  are  in 
fact  a  species  of  Levite^  attached  to  the  Temple,  who  as  a  role  take 
precedence  of  Nairs,  they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Namboorie 
fathers.  There  are  seyeral  sub-divisions  of  them,  1,  Numbuddie,  who 
are  accountants,  wear  the  poonool,  are  sui)erior  to  the  others,  and 
have  no  duties  to  perform,  2,  PrUhardie^  3,  WarrieHy  4,  PushpuUoo 
also  called  NanibUr^  these  three  string  flowers  for  the  idols,  but 
only  the  first  wears  the  sacred  thread.  Kambiers  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  descended  from  the  head  men  of  Tillages,  and  ta 
have  received  this  distinctive  title  from  an  assembly  of  Namboories; 
5,  Foodocfwaaly  who  are  sweepers,  6,  Moctoodoo,  7,  Moostoodoo,  who 
are  the  Brahman's  barbers,  but  can  also  act  in  that  capacity  for 
other  persons,  8,  Ooneey  who  wear  the  poonool,  act  as  accountants, 
cultivators,  in  fact  in  almost  any  capacity,  and  are  held  in  but 
little  esteem.  9,  Maraan,  or  tom-tom  beaters,  called  also  Shedeean 
when  they  perform  ceremonies,  for  the  Nairs.  Many  of  them 
are  not  attached  to  Pagodas,  but  at  feasts  most  of  them  are  fed 
before  the  Sudras. 

ImbratiM  are  a  tribe  of  Brahmans,  who  are  not  Namboories,  but 
have  come  from  Mangalore,  and  are  permitted  as  a  great  favour,  to 
officiate  in  the  Namboorie  Pagodas ;  at  Cranganore  they  even  have 
an  Umbalum  of  their  own. 

The  PtUter*  Brahmans  frequently  subsist  upon  charity,  they  are  all 
foreign  Brahmans,  in  fact  all  those  in  the  country  excepting  the  Nam- 
boories, and  Konkanies.  They  amoimt  to  about  6000,  and  often 
reside  in  a  room  of  a  Nair's  house,  they  are  mostly  worshippers  of  Siva^ 
their  females  are  termed  Amieers^  During  the  ceremony  of  mar* 
riage,  the  Bride  is  yoked  to  the  Bridegroom,  by  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  a  plough,  and  thus  coupled,  they  are  driven  round  the 
room.  It  is  curious  that  this  ceremony  should  obtain  amongst 
Brahmans,  who  never  till  the  soiL 

The  Konkaniei  in  the  Cochin  State,  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  Namboorie  Brahmans.  They  are  not  allowed  to  officiate  in  the 
Temples  of  the  latter,  or  the  Namboories  in  theirs,  whilst  many  deny 

*  Potie,  is  a  name  given  in  Travaaoore^  to  all  BmhmaiM. 
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them  the  title  of  Brabmana,  to  which  they  are  nndonbtedly  entitled. 
They  originally  came  to  Malabar,  from  the  Concan,  from  which  their 
name  is  derived. 

The  arrogant  Namboories,  and  jealous  Nairs,  assert  that  this  tribe 
were  originally  fishermen,  and  that  Parasu  Bama  finding  that  no 
Brahmans  would  live  on  the  western  coast,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  one  on  whom  to  bestow  his  alms,  invested  some  of  this 
race  of  fishermen  with  the  sacred  thread,  thereby  constituting  them 
Brahmans.  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  point  out  that  the  Eonkaniea 
eat  fish,*  and  drink  spirits,  and  also  affirm  that  at  their  marriage 
ceremonies,  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  have  to  catch  a  fish  with  a 
net,  out  of  a  tub  of  water,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  roonu 
Following  out  their  arguments  by  stating,  that  as  the  true  Brahmans  r 
increased  on  the  western  coast,  the  Eonkanies  gradually  sank  into  in- 
significance and  became  traders. 

The  Kanhanies  in  Cochin  are  not  strictly  speaking  Canareens,  but 
they  frequently  designate  themselves  so,  they  are  sub-divided  into 
four  grades,  the  Tuttans,  or  goldsmiths  :  the  Wunnears,  or  oil 
merchants :  the  ChettieSy  who  are  shroflfs,  and  general  merchants  :  and 
the  Gvdumis^  who  poimd  rice,  and  perform  inferior  offices.  They  are 
not  bound  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  many  of  the 
Tuttans  are  now  trying  to  give  up  their  trade,  which  they  consider 
degrading.  They  have  a  Temple  of  their  own  in  Cochin,  and  once 
a  year  they  give  their  idols  a  grand  entertainment,  by  the  side  of  the 
public  road.  According  to  the  Mackenzie  Manuacripts,  the  Eonkanies 
emigrated  from  the  Concan  into  Malabar,  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
turbances, and  prevailed  upon  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  to  permit  them  to 
settle  and  bmld  Temples  in  his  dominions.  The  four  sub-divisions  of 
Eonkanies,  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  Company,  and 
amenable  to  their  laws,  until  1772 :  since  which  period,  authority 
over  them  has  been  claimed  by  the  Cochin  Bajah. 

The  following  is  their  account,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  their 
present  Chief  Bhimmum,  or  idoL  Up  to  A.D.  1589,  they  possessed 
in  Cochin  a  small  metal  idol,  and  in  that  year  their  High  Priest^ 


*  The  Konkanie  denies  that  he  eats  fish,  true  he  is  seen  oonstantiy  carrying 
them  to  hishoose^  but  hededares  it  to  be  onl^fir  ike  caii.  It  is  cuiious  that 
all  aflhini  that  they  keep  many  of  these  four  legged  animals. 
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Coombaconum  Madum  Swamiyar  visited  the  place,  bringing  with 
him  a  Bhimmum,  before  which  he  performed  his  private  devotions. 
Having  remained  about  six  months^  he  prepared  to  depart,  but  at 
every  attempt  to  leave  became  seriously  ill.  Alarmed  at  this,  the 
Soothsayers  were  consulted,  and  they  discovered,  that  his  little  god 
had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Cochin,  that  he  declined  to  leave  the 
place.  The  Swamiyar  then  offered  to  give  up  the  Bhlmmum,  pro- 
vided he  were  given  as  many  Venetian  gold  sequins,  as  would  cover 
the  image,,  when  placed  in  a  large  salver.  This  was  acceded  to^ 
but  as  fast  as  they  heaped  up  the  money,  the  higher  grew  the  idol's 
head,  tmtil  all  the  sequins  in  Cochin  were  expended.  Again  Sooth- 
sayers were  consulted,  and  they  discovered,  that  although  the 
Bhimmum  wished  to  reside  in  Cochin,  he  had  an  aversion  to  lose 
sight  of  his  former  master,  and  his  family,  so  a  contract  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  Pagoda  worshippers  stipulated,  that  they  would 
always  obey  the  Swamiyar,  or  one  of  his  family  as  High  Priest,  and 
that  his  descendants  should  have  the  right  to  perform  three  days' 
devotion  yearly,  in  the  Pagoda. 

The  Bhimmum  therefore  remained  peaceably  in  Cochin  until 
about  1719,  when  it  miraculously  disappeared,  and  was  found  on 
the  sea  beach,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  the  Dutch  Qovemor.  He 
saw  nothing  but  a  little  misshapen  figure,  apparently  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  :  and  thinking  it  of  little 
value,  gave  it  his  children  as  a  plaything.  But  hardly  had  it 
reached  the  house,  when  the  Qovemor's  wife  was  attacked  with 
severe  colic,  which  did  not  cease,  until  the  idol  had  left  their  roof, 
and  obtained  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  native  Doctor.  The  poor 
man,  as  well  as  his  family,  were  to.rmented  with  illnesses,  for  seven 
years,  when  it  was  fortunately  discovered,  that  the  idol  was  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes,  and  was  the  long  lost  Bhimmum.  Again 
it  reached  the  Pagoda,  where  it  rested  quietly  until  1791,  in  which 
year  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  directed  the  Pagoda  to  contribute  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar-cane  jaggery,  towards  a  feast  at  Tripoonterah. 
The  trustees  refused,  one  of  them  being  Dagwars  Einni,  and  the 
^  Dagwars  Einni  war,"  as  it  is  termed,  ensued.  About  the  third 
week  in  September,  two  of  the  Bajah's  Eurasian  Officers,  accom~ 
panied  by  a  Eagiadoor^  went  to  Dagwars  Kinni's  fihop,  and  stated 
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that  they  required  some  silks;  but  while  serving  them,  he  was 
murdered,  his  head  cut  off,  and  carried  away  to  the  Rajah  ;  whose 
troops  made  a  rush  upon  the  Canarese  Bazaar.  The  priests  hear- 
ing the  uproar  hastily  deposited  the  idol  and  its  jewels  in  a 
box,  and  sought  refuge  under  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  fort,  in- 
side which,  the  Bhimmum  was  placed  for  safety.  Fearing  it  might 
be  given  up  by  the  Dutch,  they  the  next  day  sent  it  by  a  canoe  to 
Chellana,  and  about  a  month  subsequently  to  Allepey,  where  the 
Travancore  Rajah  permitted  it  to  be  placed  in  an  Ootooparrah, 
where  it  remained  securely  guarded  for  many  years. 

As  soon  as  British  supremacy  had  caused  tranquillity,  it  was 
proposed  to  build  a  large  Temple  at  Cochin,  and  again  install  the 
Bhimmum  there.  They  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  will, 
manifested  by  the  idol  that  Cochin  had  become  a  prosperous  place, 
still  they  agreed,  that  if  a  Pagoda  were  built  at  Allepey,  and  lands 
yielding  Rupees  12,000  yearly  given  as  an  endowment,  they  would 
let  it  remain  there,  and  these  terms  were  acceded  to  by  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore.  The  importance  of  Allepey  is  now  decreasing,  which 
is  attributed  by  the  Hindus,  to  the  Cochin  Pagoda,  having 
regained  possession  of  the  idol,  owing  to  the  Bhimmum  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  out  of  the  Allepey  Pagoda,  in  the  bread  basket 
of  a  Cochin  Brahman,  and  thus  reached  its  old  abode.  It  is  usual 
after  the  Brahmans  have  been  feasted,  inside  the  Pagoda,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  food,  to  be  carried  outside  in  long  baskets,  where  per- 
sons are  awaiting  their  shares  of  the  precious  morsels.  In  February 
1853  after  a  feast,  a  Cochin  Brahman  concealed  the  god  in  one  of 
these  baskets,  and  thus  it  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Temple,  and  was 
soon  placed  in  a  boat,  and  n^idly  propelled  to  Cochin.  Early 
the  following  morning,  great  was  the  dismay  at  Allepey,  the  image 
had  disappeared,  and  the  Travancore  Government  protested  that  the 
Cochin  people  had  robbed  Allepey  of  its  chief  treasure.  Communi- 
cations at  last  led  to  angry  recriminations,  and  in  1856  troops  were 
ordered  from  Quilon,  to  march  towards  Cochin,  and  compel  the  re- 
stitution of  the  highly  prized  idol. 

The*  Cochin  Dewan  now  offered  to  return  it,  this  was  acceded  to, 
a  day  was  chosen,  on  which  to  receive  it  and  a  portion  of  the  Nair 
Brigade  was  in  readiness  to  meet  it  with  all  honours  at  Allepey,  at 
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last,  on  January  28th  1857,  the  boat  hove  in  sight,  and  the  Priests 
met  it  at  the  landing  place.  Haying  broken  a  cocoanut  the  chief 
Brahman  making  profound  salaams  entered  the  cabin,  but  soon  in 
wrath  and  disgust  re-appeared,  declaring  the  image  was  a  spurious  one, 
dressed  up  in  the  true  jewels.  Having  deposited  it  in  the  verandah 
of  the  Pagoda,  another  letter  was  despatched  to  Cochin,  and  another 
idol  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  was  sent  on  January  31st,  1857, 
but  was  SB  false  as  the  first  Finally  in  1859,  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment settled  this  important  question,  by  deciding  that  as  the  idol 
had  originally  deserted  from  Cochin,  and  had  now  returned  to  that 
place,  there  it  was  to  remain :  whilst  the  Travancore  officials  are 
said  to  have  finished  the  business,  by  resuming  the  lands  they  had 
granted,  for  the  idol's  support. 

The  Schatriyay  (Tirripard  Mai.)  or  royal  caste,  is  that  from  which 
His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  has  sprung.  This  caste  is  said 
to  have  emanated  from  Brahma's  shoulders,  and  to  have  been 
launched  into  existence  with  orders  to  rule  the  world,  with  justice, 
tempered  by  mercy.  It  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the 
Solar  race  who  came  from  Brahma's  right  shoulder,  and  the  Lunar 
race  who  issued  from  his  left  These  are  again  sub-divided.*  The 
female  is  termed  an  Umbattahree. 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  has  not  been  performed  for  many 
years,  as  the  Temple  in  which  it  is  obliged  to  be  celebrated,  is  at 
Ponany,  and  some  reason  has  militated  against  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin 
visiting  this  place.  The  Schatriyan  caste,  were  almost  extirpated 
by  Parasu  Rama,  as  previously  alluded  to.  It  is  now  principally 
represented  by  the  Rajpoots  of  Gude.  Kings  of  this  caste,  may 
wear  gold  rings  on  their  toes,  aiA  ankles,  but  no  inferior  mem- 
ber of  it,  is  permitted  this  privilege.  Inheritance  in  Malabar, 
descends  through  the  sister's  children.  The  Schatriyas  are  allowed  to 
read  the  Yedas,  but  not  to  comment  upon  them,  or  place  any  inter- 
pretation, of  their  own,  on  the  various  passage. 


*  The  whole  of  the  Hindu  races,  are  dirided  into  the  northern  and  soutbem 
Becta,  said  to  have  been  by  tbe  direction  of  Kali,  who  delivered  the  older  on 
copper  plates  at  the  Conjaveram  Pagoda,  but  the  plates  cannot  now  be  found. 
As  a  rule,  those  of  different  divisions  do  not  inter-marry.  The  Syrians  are 
also  similarly  divided.  '  ' 
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Behatriya  Bijahs,  such  of  thoae  of  Cocbin  attd  Cranganore,  pos^ 
8668  the  privily  of  re-admittiiig  to  their  caste,  all  beneath  Naira^ 
who  have  forfeited  it  A  small  fee  is  necessarjr.  The  individual 
who  has  lost  caste,  appears  before  the  Bigah,  who  holds  a  oopper  or 
brass  vessel  containing  water  in  his  hands,  some  of  which  he  sprinkles 
in  the  out-caste's  face,  and  then  hands  him  the  vessel,  contact  has 
thus  oocurred  between  them,  and  the  B^jah  then  calls  hiiyi  \yy  }^ 
caste  title,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  outncaste. 

The  VydoBf  are  a  mercantile  and  agricultural  caste,  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Brahma's  thighs,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  Brahmans.  They  are  divided  into  the  Boo  Yysias,  the  Gho 
Vysias,  and  the  Dana  Vysias,  each  of  which  is  again  sub-divided. 
They  believe  that  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  Ejng  reigned, 
who  re-modelled  the  castes,  and  formed  eighteen  classes,  each  of 
which  had  a  distinct  trade :  but  that  the  invasion  of  foreigners,  dis- 
turbed all  these  rules. 

Yysias  are  not  allowed  to  read  the  Yedas,  but  they  may  listen  to 
them  when  read  by  a  Brahman.  There  are  so  few  of  this  caste  in 
Cochin,  that  a  further  account  of  them  is  unnecessary.  They  are  t^ 
quired  in  certain  ceremonies,  but  if  unprocurable,  Umbalavassies 
take  their  place. 

The  Sudraa  are  considered  as  sprung  from  Brahma's  feet,  and 
thdr  office  is  to  serve  the  Branmans.     This  caste,  and  the  Pariahs 
form  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  Cochin  State.    Sudraa 
do  not  belong  to  the  twice  bom  classes^  and  may  not  wear  the  sa- 
cred thread.    They  are  prohibited  from  either  reading  the  Shastras, 
or  hearing  them  read.     In  olden  times  if  they  infringed  this  regu- 
lation, they  were  punished  by  having  boiling  metals  poured  into  their 
ears,  and  were  even  occasionally  executed.    All  the  irregular  off- 
spring of  the  three  twice  bom  classes,  sink  into  Sudras,  who  are  in 
their  turn  quite  as  intolerant  of  those  beneath  them,  as  the  higher 
grades  are.    In  modem  times,  they  have  been  divided  into  the  right 
hand,  and  left  hand  castes.    The  first  indndes  many  landlords,  great 
agriculturists^  dhobies,  and  others :  whilst  the  second,  is  prindpaUy 
composed  of  artizans. 
A  Sndia  is  directed  to  endeavour  to  become  a  Brahman's  servant, 

as  in  that  case,  his  transmigrationa  will  probably  be  happy.    If  he 

Q  1 
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eannot  procure  employment  ^th  a  Brahman^  he  should  try  and  ob* 
tain  it  with  a  Schatriya>  failing  which,  he  may  apply  to  a  Yysia. 

Sndras  it  is  asserted,  cannot  pass  from  a  lower  grade  to  a  highei; 
but  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore  are  always  manofactnred  into  Brahmany,' 
on  ascending  the  mnsnnd,  an  important  part  in  this  transmigrationy 
being  sometimes  played  by  a  golden  cow,  at  the  mouth  of  whidiy  the 
Elijah  enters  a  Sudra,  and  haTing  crawled  along  its  mterior  arrange- 
ments, emerges  under  the  animal's  tai^  as  one  of  the  twice  bom*: 
otherwise  he  bathes  in  a  golden  lotus.  The  gold  figures  are  subse- 
quently divided  amongst  the  officiating  Brahmans.  During  the  last 
century  two  Travancore  Brahmans  visited  England,  thereby  of  course 
losing  their  caste,  which  was  only  restored,  by  their  passing  through 
tiie  sacred  yoni,  made  of  the  finest  gold,  which  afterwards  with  many 
other  valuable  gifts,  were  presented  to  one  of  the  Temples. 

Formerly  if  aSudra  abused  his  superiors,  the  punishment  was  slitf* 
ting  his  tongue,  if  he  seated  himself  next  a  Brahman  the  offending 
part  vras  gashed,  and  if  he  presumed  to  offer  him  any  advice  respecting 
bis  religious  duties,  hot  <h1  was  poured  on  his  tongue.  The  penance 
{or  killing  a  Sudra,  waa  little  more  than  that  for  killing  any  lower 
fmimal,  excepting  a  cow  which  of  course  was  far  above  him.  Nairs 
were  not  subject  to  these  punishments,  and  appear  in  many  ways 
to  have  held  a  superior  position  to  any  other  Sudras.  They  may 
all  perform  sacrifices,  but  must  omit  the  holy  texts. 

The  Nairs  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Clochin  State,  and  although  Sudras,  in  fact  termed  Shudrum  par 
excdlenee,  hold  the  highest  poaition  amongst  them,  and  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  nobility  of  the  country ;  as  there  are  so  very  few 
Schatriyas  and  Vysias,  they  may  be  said  to  be  only  divided  from  the 
Brahmans,  by  the  Lavites,  or  the  Umbalavassies,  who  aie  the  inter- 
mediate link. 

The  question  of  who  these  Nairs  are,  is  one  open  to  considerable 
discussion.  It  appears  probable,  that  the  Sudia  race  were  originally 
formed  of  the  aborigines,  and  those  Hindus  who  had  lost  their  caste 
none  of  whom  were  permitted  to  wear  the  sacred  thread.  But  it 
18  admitted  by  the  Namboories,  that  in  Cochin  there  are  four  castes^ 
the  three  twice  bom,  and  the  Nairs :  aQ  below  these,  being  summed 
up  under  the  term,  addira  Jardee,  Mai,  who  are  regarded,  (by  the 
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Namlbocries,)  as  ont-castes.  Perhaps  when  the  Hindns  first  over- 
mi  Malabar^  they  f oimd  that  the  nature  of  the  country  formed  such 
a  barrier  to  their  further  progress,  owing  to  the  ghauts  in  the  rear^ 
the  sea  in  the  front,  and  the  numerous  streams  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, that  they  were  convinced  that  they  could  only  conquer  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  aborigines,  or  of  some  portion  of  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  surmised,  that  certain  classes  were  for  this  reason  taken 
as  soldiers,  and  given  piivilegee^  which  asa  rulcwere  not^accordedto 
Sudras  elsewhere. 

The  Nairs  are  a  proud  and  warlike  race,  arrogant  to  inferiors, 
subservient  to  superiors,  profuse  in  promises,  and  slack  in  their  per- 
formance. They  occasionally  ofGidate  as  accountants,  but  their 
statements  must  be  received  with  caution,  and  additional  testimony 
is  generally  advisable.  Their  security  is  always  requested  in  writ- 
ing, otherwise  it  cannot  be  greatly  relied  on.  They  are  not  un- 
cleanly in  their  habits,  but  certainly  have  no  superfluity  of  clothing. 
Their  complexion  is  remarkably  dear,  in  a  foreign  country  they 
soon  pine  away,  and  die. 

This  tribe  is  variously  divided  in  different  places,  and  the  cus- 
toms in  North  Malabar,  differ  considerably  from  those  which  obtain 
in  Cochin.  Everywhere  they  have  certain  work  to  do  ia  the  Pagoda, 
so  their  presence  is  a  necessity.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
each  of  which  is  sub-divided  into  at  least  four  more.  1,  PaniajmUoo 
Shvdrum^  supplies  oil  and  grass  for  the  Pagoda,  and  are  slaves  to 
an  nium.  2,  VeUalun,  a  class  only  employed  when  the  others  are 
absent,  and  can  then  perform  any  work,  they  are  not  slaves  to  an 
Ulum.     3^  PuUichan,  also  called  Kiriit,  or  ViUiU,  and  many  other 

names,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  reside;  they  are 
bearers;  and  slaves  to  an  Blum.     4,  WtUHcara,  who  are  too  low  to 

perform  any  work  for  the  Pagodas. 

The  Nairs  may  procure  materials  for  meals,  and  collect  what  is 
required,  but  cannot  cook.  A  very  lowicaste  of  them  Vellicariurrc^, 
are  barbers,  to  the  Brahmans.  The  barber  to  the  Nairs,  is  termed 
Umhatan,  but  he  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  caste,  and  works  for 
anybody. 

Vishnu  is  their  Deity,  but  they  often  wear  the  mark  of  Siva  on 
their  foreheads.    The  Namboories  act  as  their  Gurus,  but  will  not 
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b9  piBMat  whoQ  they  oibr  Uoody  aocrifioee  to  Kali,  and  othflr  Dm* 
tieS)  coosequeatly  the  greater  part  of  their  f ea«(ts  are  performed  by 
a  race  of  Priests  of  their  own  caste,  called  HUada,  who  are  said  iQ( 
have  been  oiiginaUy  Brahmans^  who  were  dcigraded,  in  consequence 
of  their  ha^iiig  performed  religions  rites  for  Sudras. 

The  Nairs  were  in  olden  times  the  Militia  of  the  opnntry,  and 
held  their  landsi  in  military  tenure,  being  liable  to  be  called  out  at 
any  time,  for  active  service.  The  B%jah  of  Cochin  was  the  head  of 
these  Militia^  in  lus  own  country,  and  under  him  were  Namboprie 
commandants.  Wh^  each  man  was  of  age  to  bear  arms,  he  pre- 
sented the  Raj«h  with  a  nuzzer,  who  in  return  gave  him  his  weapons. 
Th^  were  trained  to  warfare  from  infancy,  but  were  '*  more  inclined 
**  to  use  their  weapons  for  the  purposes  of  assassination,  or  surprisCj 
"  than  in  the  open  field'' 

Nairs  may  receive  the  title  of  Menoiiy  from  the  Bsjah,  an  honour 
which  may  also  be  purchased,  and  of  which  there  are  two  kinds : 
one  hereditary,  and  the  other  only  for  a  life-time :  the  last  of  these 
costs  at  the  lowest  rate  about  sixteen  fanams,  (13  annas,  4  cash.) 
When  the  Bcyah  intends  to  confer  this  honour,  he  salutes  the 
person  to  whom  he  means  to  give  it,  by  the  title  of  Menon 
prefixed  to  his  name,  and  should  two  other  persons  present,  imme- 
diately address  him  in  the  same  terms,  the  title  is  confirmed,  if  not 
he  does  not  receive  it.  After  becoming  a  Menon,  he  is  called  a 
Tumbaran,  previous  to  this  a  Prakkulloo.  They  have  also  an  here- 
ditary title,  of  Kooroapoo, 

Should  a  Chogan,  a  Mucua  or  one  of  a  lower  caste,  dare  to  pol- 
lute a  Nair  by  approaching  nearer  than  the  prescribed  distance,  he 
was  formerly  at  liberty  to  cut  him  down.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
two  of  them  coming  along  the  road  in  opposite  directions,  each  is 
afraid  of  being  polluted  by  the  other,  and  shout  out  to  clear  the  way, 
and  if  this  is  not  done^  they  themselves  turn  aside.  The  only  sol- 
diers in  olden  times  were  Nairs,  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
bre6U^  of  etiquette,  to  bring  Tiers  or  those  of  any  other  lower  grade 
to  fight  against  them,  it  was  only  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
that  this  rule  was  broken  through,  previously  the  lower  castes  had 
been  employed^  only  as  coolies  and  menials. 

The^Nairs  are  at  the  present  time,  rather  a  superior  race.    Most 
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of  the  men  and  women  eaa  read,  but  of  couiBe  being  Sndraa  are 
pfohibited  from  opening  the  Shastraa  They  eat  venison,  goats, 
pQri[^  f owL%  and  fish,  and  aie  exeessiyely  addicted  to  intoxicating 
liquors. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  Nairn  of  Cochin,  are  much  leas 
moral,  in  ^e  European  sense  of  the  word,  than  those  living  in  North 
Malabar.  On  the  death  of  an  owner  of  property,  the  landed  estate 
is  looked  after  by  the  eldest  competent  male  member  of  the  family, 
but  each  individual  has  a  right  to  his  share  of  the  income.  The 
mother  manages  the  famUy,  and  after  her  death  the  eldest  sister 
takes  her  place.  All  the  brothers  generaUy  live  under  the  same  roof, 
but  should  they  leave,  it,  one  of  their  sisters  usually  accompanies 
them* 

The  law  of  succession  to  property  is  as  follows,  it  ^  goes  to  a 
^ man's  sisters:  sister's  sons,  sister's  daughters:  sister's  daughters' 
^sons,  and  daughters:  Mother:  Mother's  sisters,  their  children} 
^  then  to  his  maternal  grandmother,  her  sisters,  and  their  children. 
<<  Failing  these,  and  their '  stock,  in  the  same  way  of  descent^  it  goes 
^  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  to  a  man's  disciple^  and  fellow 
**  student,  and  then  escheats."* 

The  females  who  are  termed  Amahs  or  ShudrunmarSy  are  nomi- 
nally married,  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  ten  years,  but 
raroly  if  ever  at  a  later  period  The  mode  in  which  the  Bridegro<»n 
is  chosen,  is  according  to  the  constellations,  as  both  parties  must 

have  been  bom  under  the  same.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
two  persons  bom  at  the  some  time  may  thus  be  united,  it  also  acts, 

that  the  husband  may  bo  60  or  80,  and  the  bride  a  baby :  still  there 
is  no  necessity  for  their  eva^  meeting  subsequent  to  the  ceremony. 
The  Bride  lives  in  her  mother's  house,  where  she  has  separate  roomS| 
and  indulges  in  indiscriminate  polyandrism,  with  any  of  her  own  caste 
or  of  a  higher  grade  :  but  shoidd  she  receive  the  visits  of  a  man  of  in- 
ferior caste  to  herself,  she  becomes  an  out-caste.  The  infamy  and 
shame,  which  in  mpst  other  parts  of  India,  attends  an  eizing  wiCe^  and 
extends  to  her  family,  is  here  unknown.  Such  deeds  can  be  no  sub- 
ject for  vituperation  against  the  Shudrunmar,  for  in  Malabar  no 

■  ■■■■■■  I  ■  — — ~^  I  -  ^— ^^  — — .^»^— ^i— — — ^M^M^MW^ 

*  Strange,  pago  67.  Civil  Law. 
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diflgnoe  attends  thenL  Until  a  change  in  this  system  occoiSy 
portion  of  India  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  advancing  in  dvilizatioiu 
Some  ignorant  writers,  unacquainted  with  the  Hindu  laws,  view  thin 
idea  as  puerile,  and  denounce  it,  as  ^  pious  declamation,"  they  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  it  is  Twt  in  accordance  with  the  Hindu  religion^ 
and  is  directly  antagonistic  to  their  Shastras. 

The  Nair  is  very  particular  respecting  his  dress,  and  is  evidently 
anxious  to  make  an  impression  on  the  softer  Shudrunmar.  Until 
the  last  fifty  years,  on  going  abroad  he  always  carried  a  firelock,  or 
sword,  and  should  he  consider  himself  a  very  valiant  individual,  he 
armed  himself  with  two.  In  his  more  amorous  campaigns,  the 
richest  suitor  presents  the  Shudrunmar  on  his  first  visits  with  some 
ornaments  and  a  doth,  he  also  whilst  on  terms  with  her,  provides 
oil  for  her  head.  When  she  returns  him  the  doth,  it  is  a  sign  ho 
must  cease  his  visits.  It  must  not  be  conduded  that  the  lady  has 
only  one  fiivoured  visitor.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  friends,  pro* 
Tides  her  with  something,  such  as  rice,  <&c.,  and  thus  the  Shudrun- 
mar lives,  and  indulges  her  own  inclinations,  unfettered  either  by 
domestic  ties,  or  social  observances.  These  fugitive  connections,  are 
as  easily  dissolved  as  formed. 

Formerly  if  a  Nair  was  too  intimate  with  a  Chogan  woman,  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  female  was  sold  to  the  Moplahs ;  or  if  he 
had  been  too  friendly  with  a  slave  girl,  both  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction. 

The  succession  in  this  caste^  is  that  best  adapted  to  a  miHtaiy 
people.  Their  property,  <kc.,  descends  to  the  ddest  of  their  sister's 
children,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  fathers  to  know  their 
own.  Thus  having  no  family  in  which  to  interest  themselves,  denied 
the  right  of  adoption,  (even  of  their  own  sons  could  they  point  them 
out,)  excepting  by  the  lUgah's  special  permission :  unable  dther  to 
will  away  their  family  property,  or  to  give  any  away,  (unless 
personally  their  own  savings,  they  have  no  ties  of  kindred,  and 
no  occasion  to  save  money  like  other  men.  But  the  time  when 
military  Nairs  were  a  necessity  has  now  passed  away,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  ere  long,  some  great  philanthropist  will  arise 
amongst  this  large  and  influential  class  of  natives,  who  will  reform 
some  of   the  mdancholy  and  vidous  regulations  now  in   force 
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Itolongst  thenL  It  may  be  trusted  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  parents  can  recognize  and  maintain  their  own  children^  when 
marriage  will  be  no  longer  a  misnomer,  but  a  reality;  and  husband 
and  wife  be  permitted  to  share  the  same  home.  Instead  of  squander^ 
ing  their  money  on  their  personal  appearance,  they  would  then  take 
an  interest  in  their  property,  and  the  State  would  be  as  great  gainers 
as  the  persons  themselves.  But  this  work  of  reformation  must  be 
oommenced  by  an  influential  member  of  their  own  caste,  and  he  who 
effected  such,  would  be  a  public  benefactor  to  his  race^  and  one  whose 
name  would  be  always  revered  by  the  Natives  of  Malabar. 

The  Nairs  bum,  and  but  seldom  bury  their  dead*  Suttee  of 
course  could  never  have  been  carried  out,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar 
customs  of  this  caste,  widows  are  unknown.  They  believe  that 
good  men  go  to  Heaven,  but  that  bad  ones  suffer  transmigrations. 
A  death  in  a  family  causes  pollution  for  fifteen  days,  during  which 
time  only  the  Shedeeans,  who  are  Maraans,  and  perform  their  ^eral 
ceremonies,  can  go  near  the  mourners,  over  whom  they  pour  milk  and 
water,  mixed  with  less  cleanly  substances,  on  the  fifth,  tenth,  and 
fifteenth  days,  after  the  death ;  on  the  last  occasion,  they  are  considered 
purified. 

Nairs  live  in  detached  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  usual- 
ly of  a  rather  superior  description.  They  are  raised  off  the  ground, 
and  have  white  washed,  laterite,  or  mud  walls,  generally  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  entrance  to  their  compounds,  (d^cu^)  is 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  house,  and  consists  of  a  door,  in 
the  centre  of  a  strong  gateway.  These  domiciles  in  former  times> 
were  frequently  like  little  fortresses,  a  necessary  precaution,  when 
violence  and  assassination,  were  rife  in  every  direction.  Nairs  who 
have  once  lost  their  caste  cannot  regain  it» 

The  ChogaTiSy  also  termed  OhagouMzm,  and  Illavers,  appear  to  have 
been  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  to  have  derived  their 
designation,  from  the  Simscrit  word  Sevagum,  ''a  servant,''  whilst 
the  term  ''Slover,*'  is  supposed  to  be  from  Ceylon,  which  was 
formerly  called  Izoowen  Dirpa,  or  Izoowen  island,  from  whence  they 
are  believed  to  have  com&   They  are  nearly  identical  with  the  Teers* 

*Teer8  in  Travancore,  are  said  to  have  purohaaed  the  tiUe  of  Shanars,  the 
latter  assert  that  preriotusly,  the  Teen  had  atood  in  the  same  position  tp  them, 
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in  the  norths  the  Shanara  in  the  south,  and  the  Ciimamoii  pranera 
of  Ceylon.  Their  females  are  termed  ChoUes.  They  say  that  ihef 
are  descended  from  the  impure  raoe  called  Panchamas,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  slaves  of  the  Brahmans,  Naiis 
and  Syrians,  for  whom  they  cultivated  dry  crops,  took  care  of  their 
gardens,  and  tended  cattle  :  receiving  in  returii^i  a  rather  uncertain 
remuneration.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  said  many 
classes  were  emancipated  from  serfdom  to  the  Brahmans,  but  this 
boon  did  not  extend  to  the  Chogans,  or  those  beneath  them,  and 
their  lot  remained  mmltered,  whilst  others  commenced  paying  rent 
to  the  crown,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  residing  and  renting 
land  where  they  pleased.  They  are  now  mostly  known  as  toddy 
drawers,  this  laborious  occupation  is  carried  on  by  the  poorer 
classes,  who  as  soon  as  they  possess  sufficient  means,  purchase  trees, 
and  let  them  out  to  others.  They  also  manufacture  coarse  sugar 
(J<^9^'nf0  ^°^  toddy,  distil  arrack,  make  country  vinegar,  act  as 
cultivators:  and  in  jungly  places,  as  collectors  of  firewood  In 
the  native  State,  they  are  prohibited  from  milking  cows ;  (although 
in  most  places  these  laws  are  now  obsolete,)  from  possessing  calves 
with  red  horns ;  with  a  white  mark  on  the  forehead ;  or  twins : 
these  ought  all  to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  Pagoda  or  to  the  house  of 
a  high  caste  man,  as  also  a  Chogan's  cow  should  it  have  a  calf,  when 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  young  animal  is  returned  to  its  owner. 
The  produce  of  their  gardens,  also  is  in  some  places  considered  fair 
spoiL  They  are  not  permitted  to  express  oil  from  their  cocoanuts, 
as  the  Syrians  and  Bomo-Syrians  claim  the  monopoly  of  this  trade. 
The  Chogans  are  an  industrious  people,  coarse  in  their  manners 
and  customs,  covetous  in  their  dispositions,  and  in  their  religion 
devil  worshippers,  or  rather  propitiators  of  evil  spirits  :  their  offer- 
ings consisting  of  bloody  sacrifices,  for  a  cock,  hog,  sheep,  or  goat, 
are  generally  considered  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  who  has  also  no 
objection  to  ardent  spirits.  They,  and  the  classes  below  them,  must 
not  enter  Hindu  Temples.  Their  barbers  Cooroopoo,  are  their  Priests, 
and  are  held  in  very  low  esteem.  The  head  men  of  the  villages, 
who  have  received  their  titles  from  the  Bajah,  have  charge  of  a 

that  Nairfl  do  to  BrahmanBi  but  there  appears  no  foundation  for  this  statement. 
Teers,  Chogans^  and  Shanars^  will  all  eat  together,  but  do  not  inter-marry. 
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eertain  number  of  houses,  and  decide  when  certain  ceremonies  are 
necessary,  which  without  their  sanction,  are  null  and  void.  Their 
imagination  peoples  the  forests  with  demons,  and  the  wilds  with 
vengeful  spirits,  especially  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors  ;  they  fre- 
quently have  recourse  to  charms,  some  of  which  consist  only 
of  the  leaves  of  jungle  trees.  Their  Temples  if  they  con  be  called 
such,  are  merely  pyramidal  pillars  of  mud,  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
constructed  with  their  faces  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tamarind  tree.  In  front  of  this  idol, 
is  a  small  raised  flat  surface  made  of  mud,  on  which  sacri- 
fices are  offered  up.  Bloody  sacrifices,  and  dances,  are  essentials 
to  the  Demon  worshipper.  The  person  who  conducts  these 
ceremonies,  is  known  as  the  Vellichapard*  or  Rotator  of  the  Demon^ 
and  is  most  commonly  one  of  their  own  caste,  but  any  person,  even 
a  Nair,  may  officiate.  The  animal  to  be  sacrificed,  is  ornamented 
with  red  ochre,  and  usually  adorned  with  flowers,  the  head  is  severed 
by  one  blow  of  the  sacrificial  knife,  and  the  trunk  held  up  over 
the  altar,  that  the  blood  may  be  poured  out  on  it  Subsequently 
those  who  have  presented  the  offering,  cook  and  eat  its  flesh.  In 
some  cases,  the  Vellichapard  must  drink  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  he  appears  like  one  possessed, 
and  jumps,  or  rather  rushes  through  the  fire,  cutting  himself  with 
knives,  or  other  sharp  instruments,  until  he  is  covered  with  blood  ; 
altogether  the  sight  appears  more  like  what  might  be  conceived  of  a 
pandemonium,  than  anything  else. 

The  Chogans  are  a  people  despised  by  the  higher  castes,  such  as  the 
Nairs,  and  Brahmans,  who  nevertheless  in  former  times  whenever 
they  required  money,  invariably  looked  to  these  classes  from  whence 
to  obtain  it.  They  have  thus  been  rendered  suspicious,  whilst  they 
have  not  advanced  with  an  advancing  age.  Always  destitute  of  li* 
terature,  both  sacred  and  profane,  they  are  not  apparently  solicitous 
ioT  education.  Fearful  of  losing  money,  even  in  British  territory, 
where  little  fear  need  exist,  they  often  bury  their  savings  in  some 
secure  place,  by  which  means  considerable  sums  must  annually  dis« 


*  This  person  is  belieyed  to  be  moved  by  a  spirit,  and  his  words  to  have  a 
significance  none  Aould  neglect  Even  women  are  at  times  supposed  to  be 
possodscd  with  spirits,  and  able  to  foretel  future  events. 

B   1 
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appear,  from  the  currency  of  the  empire.  This  class,  suspicious  of 
not  obtaining  justice  from  the  laws  of  the  realm,  formerly  resorted  to 
ordeals,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  have  frequently  recourse  to  the 
decision  of  punchayets,  or  umpires,  chosen  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  They  ve  not  permitted  to  enter  within  a  native  court  of 
justice,  by  the  laws  of  caste  they  should  remain  thirty-six  paces  from 
a  Brahman,  and  twelve  from  a  Nair,  the  latter  class  generally  become 
their  paid  advocates,  in  these  Courts  of  Justice  ! 

Chogans  in  the  Native  State,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  any 
clothing  above  the  waist,  whether  they  were  males  or  females. 
This  prohibition  was  enforced  throughout  Malabar,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  in  Travancore,  until 
1859 :  whilst  in  Cochin,  it  has  always  been  strictly  observed,  up 
to  the  present  time.  Even  in  British  territory,  where  they  can 
dress  as  they  please,  they  manifest  no  desire  to  change  their  style 
of  clothing,  a  proceeding  which  would  probably  occasion  them  ex- 
pulsion from  their  caste. 

Chogans,  may  like  Nairs,  receive  titles  from  the  Rajah  of  Cocliin, 
that  of  Tundaan  is  purchaseabie,  and  gives  a  person  the  right  to 
be  the  head  man  of  the  village,  as  well  as  of  his  caste  in  the  place. 
He  can  wear  a  gold  knife,  and  style,  may  walk  before  a  Nair  with  a 
cloth  on  his  head,  ride  in  a  palanquin,  or  on  a  horse,  carry  a  silk 
umbrella,  and  have  a  brass  lamp,  coalloo  vellakoOy  borne  before  him. 
For  each  of  these  privileges,  he  pays  separately.*  A  Tundaan  is 
prohibited  from  doing  any  cooly  work,  ploughing,  or  going  up  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  &c.  There  are  also  inferior  honours,  such  as  PunnikanSy 
FonumhanSy  &c.  Chogans  may  not  use  horses'  bones  for  tapping 
trees,  so  they  employ  those  of  the  Buffhloe,  or  the  Sambur  loaded 
with  lead.  Those  of  horses,  are  said  to  increase  the  amount  of  toddy 
procured  from  the  trees. 

They  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  wlio  do  not  inter-many,  the  first 
is  called  the  Mukkutti,  and  their  property  descends  to  their  own 
children.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  they  have  a  council  of  31  persons^ 
of  their  own  tribe,  who  decide  on  the  subject.    The  second  is  known 

*  If  any  persons  use  these  privileges,  who  are  unauthorized  to  do  so,  thoy 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  Native  penal  code,  and  they  would  probably  be  pim- 
ished  by  hajd  labour  on  the  roads. 
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Us  the  Mun^  MukhUti,  amongst  whom  the  descent  goes  through  the 
Nephews,  they  have  a  council  of  Gl,  to  decide  disputes.  Some  of 
both  these  divisious  marry,  but  the  majority  merely  form  fugitive 
connections. 

Widows  cannot  re-marry,  those  who  have  acted  improperly  are 
not  divorced,  but  merely  flogged.  At  the  marriage,  some  money 
is  presented  to  the  girl's  mother,  a  piece  of  cloth  to  herself,  and  food  to 
her  relations.  Many  of  the  women  have  no  husbands,  and  as  they 
are  considered  handsome,  they  are  unfortunately  exposed  to  much 
temptation,  especially  in  sea  port  towns,  which  they  hardly  ever  resist 
In  olden  times,  if  the  seducer  were  a  Namboorie,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  the  girl  and  all  her  fantily,  were  either  put  to  death,  or 
sold  to  the  Moplahs. 

Hiey  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  much  addicted  to  intoxication 
as  the  Nairs,  in  fact  they  are  prohibited  from  drinking  the  toddy 
which  they  draw.  They  believe  in  a  future  state.  They  bury  their 
dead^  always  facing  the  east,  and  generally  at  the  threshold  of  their 
houses,  almost  invariably  in  their  own  compounds.  They  daily 
cross  over  these  tombs.  If  they  die  in  a  hired  place,  the  body  must 
be  removed,  because  its  interment  gives  the  family  of  the  deceased 
a  species  of  claim  to  the  ground. 

The  Cunnian9f  or  Astrologers,  are  a  low  but  learned  and  distinct 
division  of  the  Chogans.  If  one  of  them  approach  within  24  feet 
of  a  Namboorie,  he  causes  pollution,  whilst  his  touch  defiles  a  Nair. 
They  are  permitted  to  read  the  Yogi  Shastra,  which  contains  no 
prayers.  The  ignorant  refer  to  them,  to  learn  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing seeds,  or  if  they  are  sick,  to  discover  from  what  evil  spirit  their 
disease  is  due,  and  how  it  can  best  be  got  rid  of.  They  also  pretend 
to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  are  regarded  with  great  awe.  They  pray 
both  to  Siva  and  YiflhnU)  and  appear  to  offer  sacrifices  to  every 
divinity  in  the  Hindu  calendar. 

They  employ  themselves  in  cultivation,  making  umbrellas,  and 
similar  occupations.  They  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  hold  that  the 
spirits  of  the  good,  wiU  remain  with  Grod :  and  those  of  the  bad, 
occasion  trouble  on  the  earth.  They  eat  animal  food,  and  drink 
spirituous  liquors.  Their  marriages  are  conducted  in  the  same  man^ 
ncr  as  those  of  the  Chogans,  and  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure* 
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Property  descends  to  their  children,  some  bum,  and  others  bnrj^ 
their  dead. 

There  are  many  classes  of  Artificers,  the  rarioos  distinctions  and 
customs  of  whom  might  fill  volumes,  but  space  does  not  admit  of 
liven  giviitg  a  slight  sketch  of  them  here. 

The  four-joined'in-dne  race,  consist  of  4  distinct  claidsds,  all  of 
"Which  are  said  fo  have  had  one  common  descent  They  are  as  fol^ 
lows ;  1st,  the  Arfarree  (Carpenters),  should  one  of  these  enter  an 
lUum,  it  is  defiled,  unless  h^  earrieis  his  chisel  and  his  rule.  He 
can  even  if  thus  armed,  enter  a  Nair's  cooking  house.  2nd,  the 
Moqfarree,  (Brass  founders).  3rd,  Perincolun  (Smiths,)  a  Black- 
smith* entering  an  Ilium,  must  have  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  tongs,  or 
some  of  his  tools  with  him,  and  be  very  careful  that  they  are  not 
all  absent  from  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  in  whidi  case  the  house 
would  be  defiled.  4th,  the  TuUans  (Silvenmiths).  All  these  four 
believe  that  they  had  one  common  origin,  but  as  their  numbers 
increased  they  divided  into  four  trades,  which  their  descendants 
lure  bound  to  follow.  In  performing  ceremonies,  all  four  unite^ 
and  they  also  eat  together,  whilst  if  one  of  them  forms  a  temporary 
ftUiance  wi^h  a  woman  of  one  of  the  other  three  divisions,  he  does 
not  lose  his  caste.  Still  there  are  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Carpen- 
ters and  Sniiths,  irho  mucrti  not  be  included  in  the  above,  as  they  are 
esteemed  of  an  inferior  position :  amongst  the  first  are  the  Tuck- 
hunsy  who  as  they  make  ploughs,  and  cut  firewood  for  burning  the 
dead,  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  Aijarreos  :  amongst  the  latter, 
are  t]xe*Parric?iarcoluna,  who  besides  working  in  iron,  will  manufac- 
ture leather  sword  belts,  or  even  shoes,  and  are  consequentiy 
thought  very  inferior  by  the  Perincolunst  The  CulUns,  are  workers 
in  granite,  but  owing  to  their  propensities,  their  syncmyme  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  c^  a  rogue^  or  a  thief :  the  PUndarraru  or  popadum 
makers,  are  a  working  class :  whilst  the  Ctmnaains  are  Braziers. 

All  the  above  are  esteemed  supericw  to  the  Chogans,  but  there  are 
many  others,  such  as  the  I'arrogans^  (Weavers)  :  the  Cuwnya  Coo- 
roapoo,  (Schoolmasters,)  who  are  Astrologers,  who  are  equal  to  them  : 

*  A  BUckBmith  may  obtain  a  Poonool  from  the  Rajah,  but  only  rich  men 
can  afford  the  luxury,  subsequently  they  cannot  make  plough  shares,  carry 
llrewood|  or  perform  many  other  important  office*. 
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and  some  far  inferior  as  the  Cojavnins^  (Potters),  a  word  often  used  to 
designate  a  foolish  fellow  :  the  Chucklers,  (Cobblers,)  a  foreign  race : 
lUid  the  Parnuns,  (Necromancers).  Besides  these^  there  are  many 
more  castes. 

The  Arrianiy  and  Vahluns,  appear  identical  castes,  the  first 
invariably  fish  in  the  sea,  the  latter  always  in  the  backwater.  They 
both  claim  superiority  over  the  Chogans. 

rPhe  Afucuas  or  MuckwaSy  are  an  inferior  tribe  to  the  Chogans, 
atid  live  along  the  sea  coasts,  rarely  going  inland  Until  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  they  were  not  permitted  to  travel  along  the  inland 
roads,  but  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the  sea  beach.  They  act  as 
boatmen,  palanquin  bearers,  and  in  some  places  also  cultivate  cocoa- 
nut  tre^.  Many  of  those  a  little  to  the  north,*  have  become  Maho- 
taiedans,  and  some  also  in  the  Cochin  State,  but  the  majority  are 
Christians.  Paoli  speaking  of  these  people  anterior  to  1788,  sajrs 
that  at  that  time,  they  had  to  pay  ^net  money,"  which  amounted  to 
six  poothens,  or  five  annas,  yearly.  The  following  remarks  refer 
oidy  to  the  Hindu  Mucuas,  and  not  to  the  ChriBtians,  who  are  call- 
ed Marggcbcarers^  or  '^  people  having  a  law."  The  females  are 
termed  Mueattees. 

Some  amongst  them  many,  the  ceremony  consisting  merely  of  a 
feast,  without  the  aid  of  any  religious  exercises,  and  in  this  case  a 
woman  can  only  be  divorced  for  infidelity.  But  another,  and  a  sim- 
pler union  is  more  prevalent,  which  leaves  both  parties  able  to  sepa- 
rate at  pleasure,  the  children  always  aocompanying.  their  mother. 

They  are  not  particular  as  to  their  food,  excepting  with  regard  to 
the  exclusion  of  beef.  Their  Deity  is  Kali^  who  is  represented  by  a 
log  of  wood,  placed  inside  a  hut.  They  must  sacrifice  a  cock  to  her, 
four  times  a  year.  They  must  not  enter  within  the  precincts  of  any 
Temple,  although  they  sometimes  send  offerings  by  the  hands  of 
those  of  superior  castes,  especially  for  recovery  from  sickness.  They 
are  quite  ignorant  tff  any  future  state,  but  are  convinced  of  the  exist- 

^ r      -  TM —  -I  M  ■ ■ ■ ~^ 

*At  Cfhovffhaut^  the  Mucuas  dissatisfled  at  having  no  religioua  obeervanoes  like 
otker  people,  and  feeling  the  want  of  them,  whilst  they  are  aware  that  they 
cannot  ascend  in  the  Hindu  scaler  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  as  it  has 
become  the  custom,  for  one  son  in  every  family  to  become  a  Mahomedan  Mop- 
lah.*    This  class  are  known  a«  the  Px>Qddia  Islam,  or  the  *'  new  llahomedans." 
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ence  of  bad  ^spirits^  who  inflict  pains,  losses,  and  other  evils  on 
mankind.     They  bnry  their  dead. 

The  Perdana  Kanakas,  are  a  tribe  who  act  as  boatmen,  float 
timber,  make  chunam,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  inland 
rivers,  as  the  Mucuas  do  to  the  sea.  They  are  fishermen,  but  also 
act  as  ccdtivators. 

The  FarravarBf  reside  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  south,  and  for- 
merly were  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  cotton 
articles.  At  page  99  is  an  account  of  their  having  sent  an  embas- 
sage to  Cochin,  seeking  assistance  against  the  Moors. 

Vaillun  is  a  tribe  of  Washermen,  who  cleanse  clothes  for  all 
castes,  from  Namboories  downwards.  They  also  collect  medicines. 
They  are  a  necessity  for  many  ceremonies,  and  often  finding  such  to 
be  the  case,  make  their  terms  accordingly :  thus  a  child  must  go 
through  a  ceremony  on  a  certain  day  after  birth,  for  which  the 
Vaillun  must  have  a  doth  ready,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  both 
mother  and  child  are  put  out  of  caste.  After  the  birth  of  a  child,  a 
woman  must  for  twenty-four  hours  wear  a  cloth,  which  is  the  properly 
of  a  Vaillun. 

There  are  two  castes,  who  are  said  to  have  arrived  about  the  time 
of  the  Mysore  invasion,  both  of  which  can  only  contaminate  a  Nam- 
boorie  by  contact.  They  themselves  however,  do  not  appear  to  care 
about  even  being  touched  by  a  soil  slave.  They  are  the  Carcartam, 
or  Jugglers,  who  also  do  a  little  tailor  work,  such  as  making  bed- 
ding, &c.,  and  the  NieomarZy  who  are  the  Tank  diggers,  they  also 
make  dams,  and  do  similar  work.  They  catch  and  eat  field  mice, 
jackalls,  k^.  It  is  said  that  none  of  this  tribe  have  ever  been  either 
imprisoned,  or  brought  up  before  a  Magistrate,  on  any  charge.  They 
never  diink  spirits,  and  acknowledge  that  the  Chogana  are  their 
superiors  in  caste. 

The  90%L  slaves  are  sometimes  called  Churmurs  as  a  whole,  and  are 
rather  a  numerous  race.  The  term  "  Churmur,"  appears  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  Cherrimuckull,  (cherri,  "  a  dam,"  miickul^ 
'*  children'')  as  they  always  are  bom  and  live  on  dams,  and  cultivate 
fields.  Although  nominally  emancipated  in  1854,  such  has  never 
been  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  At  the  present  day  it  is  by  no 
means  rare,  for  persons  to  speak  of  their  slaves,  whom  they  consider 
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dependent  upon  them,  in  old  age,  or  sickness.  Some  there  are  no 
doubt,  who  when  those  in  their  employ  fall  aick,  immediately  re- 
member the  emancipation  act,  and  dismiss  them  their  service,  espe- 
cLoUy  in  cases  of  leprosy.  Other  hard  masters  are  accused  of  refusing 
to  feed  them,  whilst  unable  to  work,  but  these  cases  form  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule.  Slaves  generally  speaking,  are  terrible  thieves, 
and  great  drunkards,  this  perhaps  is  mainly  owing  to  their  condition  : 
they  even  teach  their  children  to  drink  toddy.  Education,  is  of 
course  unknown  amongst  them.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes 
PeilianSj  Pariahs^  Oolahdurs  and  the  Kanakas, 

They  are  pre-eminently  a  degraded  race.  When  speaking  of  their 
bodily  members,  such  as  an  eye,  or  an  ear,  to  a  superior,  they  (as 
must  also  Chogans,  and  those  inferior  to  them,)  prefix  it  by 
the  epithet  old,  such  as  "  old  eye,*'  "  old  ear."  They  are  obliged  to 
call  their  childien  "  calves,"  their  silver  "  copper,"  and  their  paddy 
*'  chaff."  They  commence  speaking  by  saying,  "  your  slave  has  re- 
**  ceived  permission  to  observe."  Nairs  they  must  call  "  Kings," 
and  Brahmans  they  may  not  approach :  they  are  not  allowed  to  draw 
near  a  Temple  to  pray,  and  must  leave  the  public  road  to  permit 
those  of  higher  caste  to  pass  undefiled.  However  the  philanthropist 
may  desire  it,  they  can  never  as  a  class  be  elevated  by  legislation,  as 
the  first  step  must  be  to  raise  them  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
until  this  is  gained,  they  will  make  no  real  advance  in  civilization. 

Amongst  the  highest  division  of  this  tribe,  when  the  word  is  not 
taken  for  the  whole  race,  are  the  ChurmurSf  (cherra,  "  a  dam,"^ 
also  known  as  the  Pellians.  These  poor  creatures,  usually  reside  in 
the  paddy  fields,  where  their  miserable  little  huts,  may  be  seen  raised 
upon  the  dams,  which  keep  the  water  at  its  proper  leveL  They  are 
employed  in  cultivating  fields,  in  cleaning  and  watering  the  oocoanut 
trees,  and  picking  the  nuts,  but  in  some  places  must  use  no  knife, 
as  these  trees  rank  too  high  in  the  social  scale,  to  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity of  being  cut  by  a  Churmur.  They  also  tie  hedges  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  tres- 
passing, tend  buffaloes,  look  after  the  crops,  and  separate  the  rice, 
from  the  husks. 

This  tribe  is  divided  into  several  familiar  all  of  which  may  inter- 
marry and  eat  together.     They  acknowledge  no  hereditary  chiefs, 
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but  have  assemblies  of  the  elders^  who  settle  disputes.  The  PeUimi 
rejects  carrion,  but  will  eat  animal  food,  and  drink  iutoxicatiog 
liquors.  They  are  a  debased,  ignorant  race,  and  seem  as  timid  aa 
hares,  at  the  approach  of  any  human  being.  An  European  can 
scarcely  ever  succeed  in  coming  near  them,  as  their  eyes  and  ears 
always  appear  watching  for  strangers,  and  they  rush  away  in  spite 
of  every  attempt  to  induce  them  to  stop.  They  rarely  go  along  a 
public  road,  but  if  they  do,  they  keep  looking  about^  to  see  if  any 
person  of  a  higher  caste  is  near,  in  which  case  they  dare  not  proceed. 
Whilst  on,  or  near  a  road,  they  shout  to  give  warning  of  thar  ap- 
proach, as  their  presence  within  a  certain  distance,  causes  pollution 
to  those  of  superior  classes.  When  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  Pariah, 
they  have  to  bathe  in  5  separate  places,  and  take  a  drop  of  blood 
from  one  finger. 

The  slave  castes,  appear  as  a  rule,  never  to  have  worn  the  Cndo- 
mi,  but  latterly  many  of  those  to  the  north,  have  commenced  to  do 
80.  They  wear  the  Tali,  but  the  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple, 
a  man  brings  a  woman  to  his  master,  and  states  that  he  wishes  to 
keep  her  as  his  wife,  subsequently  she  receives  her  aUowonce  of 
rice,  but  she  may  leave  her  husband  when  she  pleases,  and  is  not 
particular  in  changing  one  spouse  for  another.  The  husband's  mas- 
ter by  the  old  law,  maintains  his  wife  and  children,  until  they  are 
able  to  work,  when  the  eldest  son  becomes  his  property,  and  the 
others  that  of  the  mother's  master. 

They  worship  a  goddess  which  is  merely  represented  by  a  stone, 
raised  on  a  mound  in  the  open  air.  Their  Priest  is  one  of  their  own 
caste,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  offers  up  fowls,  fruits, 
and  spirituous  liquors.  They  believe  that  after  death,  the  spirit 
exercises  an  influence  in  terrestrial  aSiurs,  those  of  the  good  being 
the  most  powerful,  but  offerings  ore  made  to  both  species.  They  do 
not  recognize  the  Brahmans  as  their  teachers.    Tlieir  dead  are  burnt. 

The  Pariahs  are  a  lower  caste  of  slaves,  and  eat  carrion,  even  that 
of  cows.  They  cultivate  paddy  fields,  clean  ponds,  and  till  the 
ground,  but  will  not  use  buffiEjoes  to  assist  in  this  purpose,  as  if 
they  touch  these  animals,  they  are  defiled,  they  have  however  no 
objection  to  bullocks.  They  also  skin  animals,  make  baskets,  bam- 
boo mats,  umbrellas,  and  such  like.    The  males  alone  were  saleable. 
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the  females  who  according  to  tradition  are  believed  to  be  descended 
from  Brahmanee  women  who  had  forgotten  themselves,  could  not  be 
disposed  of.  After  death,  good  men  are  believed  to  resemble  gods, 
and  bad  ones  demons.  They  have  small  huts,  in  which  the  Deity  is 
represented  by  a  rude  stone.  They  make  offerings,  and  pray  to  both 
good  and  evil  spirits. 

The  OolahdurSy  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name,  either  jfrom 
Odadana,  "  it  is  true,"  being  the  answer  given  by  a  Brahmanee 
iBVoman,  to  a  grave  accusation,  by  which  she  became  an  out-cast«,  and 
the  progenitor  of  a  chss  of  slaves.  Or  else  from  the  two  words 
Ool,  "within,"  Adana,  "runs,"  or  a  person  who  runs  into  the  forest, 
evidently  wKcn  any  of  a  higher  caste  should  approach.  They  are, 
the  lowest  class  of  soil  slaves,  and  are  unable  to  approach  any  of  the 
other  tribes,  even  the  Mulchers.  They  live  more  especially  around 
the  base  of  the  Ghauts,  and  may  collect  bees'  wax,  gums,  cfec,  from 
bashes  or  shrubs  if  within  reach  of  the  ground  :  but  they  must  not 
dimb  trees,  as  that  would  necessitate  their  driving  pegs  into  them, 
which  oonld  not  be  permitted.  They  may  not  touch  water,  and  if 
they  do  so,  must  fast  for  a  day.  Their  clothes  are  usually  merely 
leaves,  their  Pithiness  is  extreme.  They  snare  birds,  and  small  game, 
and  watch  crops  by  night. 

Their  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  also  employed 
by  some  of  the  other  inferior  tribes,  at  certain  times,  although  quite 
contrary  to  their  rites.  A  large  round  building  is  made  of  ledves, 
and  inside  this  the  Bride  is  ensconced.  All  the  eligible  young 
men  of  the  village  then  assemble,  and  form  a  ring  around  this  hut. 
At  a  short  distance,  sits  the  girl's  father,  or  nearest  male  relative, 
with  a  tom-tom  in  his  hands,  and  a  few  more  such  musical  instru- 
ments, complete  the  scene.  Presently  the  music  begins,  and  a  chant 
which  may  be  translated  as  follows,  is  sung  by  the  father, 

''  Take  the  stick  my  sweetest  daughter, 

Now  seize  the  stick,  my  dearest  love. 
Should  you  not  capture  the  husband  you  wish  for, 

Remember  'tis  fate,  decides  whom  you  shall  have." 

The  young  men  each  armed  with  a  bamboo^  commence  dancing 

round    the    hut,    into    which    each    of   them  thrusts   his   stick. 

This  continues  about  an  hour,  when  the  owner  of  whichever  bamboo 

she  seizes,  become  the  fortunate  husband  of  the  concealed  bride. 

8  1 
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A  feast  then  follows,  the  ceremony  is  now  complete,  whilst  there  is 
no  divorce. 

The  MulcherSf  MtUliars,  or  Malcuirt,  derived  their  name  appa- 
rently from  Malay  "a  hill,"  and  Kaira,  ''to  go  up,''  for  their  present 
designation,  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  from  "Malakaira,"  or 
'*  Malaira.*'  The  high  caste  natives,  affirm  that  they,  and  the  Ear- 
dahs,  are  identical  races,  but  that  the  Molchers  originaUy  lived  on  the 
Malabar,  or  western  side  of  the  ghauts,  and  the  Eardahs  on  the 
Coimbatore,  or  eastern.  The  Mulchers  are  a  tribe,  who  are  not  ccmsi- 
dered  slaves :  thmr  nature  partakes  both  of  that  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  of  the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  above  whom  they  are  found  in  a  to- 
pographically ascending,  but  a  socially  descending  *8cala  Each 
Mulcher  believes  that  both  himself,  and  his  neighbour,  have  many 
spirits  at  their  command  :  consequently  if  one  offends  another,  his 
bodily  health  may  suffer,  or  even  his  life  fall  a  sacrifice ;  thus  it  is,  that 
should  a  quantity  of  bees'  wax  be  perceived  on  a  tree,  the  Mulcher 
first  well  examines  the  bark,  to  see  if  one  of  his  tribe  has  been  before 
him,  and  left  his  sign  manual  there,  should  he  have  done  so,  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  touch  it,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue,  from  his  offended  neighbour's  demon.  They  do  not 
believe,  that  their  spirits  have  any  power  over  the  white  races. 

The  Mulcher  language,  is  a  compound  of  Tamil  and  Malayalam, 
with  some  words  of  their  own  added,  and  a  most  curious  pronuncia- 
tion.    They  bury  their  dead. 

The  Mulchers  live  in  small  villages,  situated  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Hills,  or  part  of  the  way  up  them,  but  between  them  and  the  Ear- 
dahs is  a  species  of  neutral  ground,  which  is  troddm  on  by  neither 
tribe.  In  appearance  they  are  superior  to  the  daves,  or  to  the  Ear* 
dahs.  They  are  defiled  if  touched  by  one  of  the  lattw  tribe.  Men  wear 
a  string  of  beads  around  their  necks  :  whilst  the  women,  have  also 
strings  of  large  red  and  white  beads,  bangles  on  their  arms,  and  some- 
times rings  on  their  fingers  and  toes.  There  is  a  head  man  over  each 
oonmiunity,  who  receives  a  certain  amount  of  the  sums  they  coUec^ 
and  arranges  their  barters  for  them.  When  they  have  nothing  to  ex- 
change for  rice,  they  subaiat  on  wild  yams,  Dioaeoreas,  bat  they 
cultivate  small  spots  of  Bali,  CpnotHfus  corooanw,  Avaray,  Dolkho$ 
LabUh^  and  Tonda,  Rkinm  palma  ehri^U,    They  will  fell  timber 
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iihd  fi:fewood,  collect  honey  and  bees'  wax,  and  are  good  beaters  for 
game,  or  trackers  in  the  jungles.  They  are  very  fond  of  arrack, 
brandy^  and  toddy. 

They  take  idvea  from  their  own  village,  and  the  girl's  father  ia 
particular  that  the  husband  is  such  a  one  as  he  would  be  satis-^ 
fied  with.  During  the  wife's  life,  they  do  not  take  a  second.  Mar- 
riages may  be  dissolved  for  infidelity  on  the  woman's  side,  on 
which  occasion  the  people  of  the  village  assemble,  and  should  the 
<:a8e  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  she  is  returned  to  her  parents. 
The  husband  does  not  again  receive  her,  but  any  one  eke  who 
wishes  to  marry  her,  may  do  so,  if  she  accedes,  but  this  is  a  very 
rare  case.  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  boy's  father  gives  a 
feast  to  all  the  relations,  a  certain  sum  to  the  girl's  mother,  and  a 
present  to  the  daughter  to  buy  a  new  dress*  The  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom, now  proceed  to  a  new  hut,  which  has  been  erected  for 
their  future  residence.  The  Bridegroom's  parents,  continue  to  live 
with  the  youngest  son. 

Their  god  called  Mallung,  is  merely  in  some  places  a  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  but  more  generally  a  collection  of  stones,  each  of 
which  represents  one  of  their  forefathers,  whose  spirits  they  suppli- 
cate, to  protect  them  from  harm.  In  April  they  sacrifice  hoiieyi  and 
sometimes  goats,  in  the  belief  that  should  they  neglect  this  duty, 
tigers  and  elephants,  would  be  sent  to  destroy  them.  The  Mul- 
chers  do  not  acknowledge  any  dependence  upon  the  Brahmans^  in 
their  religious  ceremonies. 

Their  diseases  are  numerous,  and  at  times  cholera  sweeps  their 
villages,  but  in  their  own  locality,  they  are  said  very  seldom  to  be 
attacked  by  malarious  fevers.  They  are  famous  snake  charmers,  and 
assert  that  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  some  tree,  the  green  leaf 
of  which  taken  internally,  as  well  as  applied  eztemaUy  to  any  part, 
bitten  by  a  venomous  snake,  is  an  infallible  cure. 

Along  the  highest  range  of  the  Hills  in  the  Cochin  territory,  are 
found  a  race  of  true  jungle  people,  known  as  the  Kardahs,  {Kardah 
'*  a  jungle*")  The  most  numerous  division  of  them,  live  at  Nelliam- 
puddy  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains,  on  the  Anna- 
muUies,  and  KoUumkode.  Their  villages  are  collections  of  small 
hovels,  composed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  over  with  leaves 
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They  are  a  very  lazy  race,  and  appear  to  greatly  dislike  manual  la- 
bour, but  are  excellent  trackers  in  the  jungles,  or  collectors  of  wild 
produce :  they  are  also  useful  in  finding  out  the  proper  trees  for 
felling,  when  timber  is  required. 

The  Eardahs  are  a  short  muscular  race,  of  a  deep  black  colour, 
with  thick  lips.  Their  language  is  Tamul,  but  their  dialect  such, 
that  few  Tamul  persons  can  understand  them.  The  women  wear 
dark  coloured  clothes,  and  beads,  bangles,  rings,  and  charms.  They 
have  a  head  man,  who  decides  aU  questions  for  them,  and  acts  as 
a  sort  of  Priest.  He  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  from  certain  large 
trees,  and  rocks,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  all  honey  and  wax 
collected.  Their  Temples  are  small  huts,  in  which  rude  stones 
painted  over  with  red,  represent  their  Deities,  who  are  believed 
to  protect  them  from  tigers,  elephants,  and  misfortunes ;  once  a  year 
at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Yishoo,  they  as  well  as  the  Mulchers, 
visit  the  low  country ;  they  pray  to  any  image  they  see,  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Brahmans.  They  dislike  the  Mulchers  to 
come  too  near  them,  and  if  they  encroach  on  what  they  consider 
their  domain,  they  drive  them  away. 

They  subsist  upon  animals  they  are  able  to  trap,  wild  yams,  seeds 
of  the  bamboo,  and  other  productions  of  the  jungle ;  whilst  they 
also  receive  a  certain  amount  of  rice,  for  collecting  honey  and  bees 
wax.  They  obtain  the  latter  in  the  following  manner  ;  around  their 
waist,  they  carry  a  bundle  of  sharp  pointed  pegs  of  bamboo,  that 
have  had  their  points  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  over  their  shoulder  is 
swung  a  basket,  containing  a  mallet,  and  an  additional  supply  of 
pegs,  in  case  of  their  being  required.  Having  driven  one  of  the 
p^  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  which  the  bees*  nest  is  situated, 
they  mount  it,  and  insert  another  higher  up,  continuing  this  pro- 
ceeding, until  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  have  succeeded  in  ascend- 
ing the  highest  tree.  But  the  prize  is  not  captured  untQ  night, 
when  armed  with  a  lighted  torch,  they  ascend,  and  the  flame  scares 
away  the  insects.  Should  the  nest  be  on  tlie  face  of  the  precipice, 
or  rock,  another  expedient  is  resorted  to.  Having  obtained  some 
large  and  very  long  rattans,  they  split  off  the  outside  of  this  i^ecies 
of  creeper,  and  fasten  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  long  rope  ladder 
which  fixed  from  the  overhanging  ledge,  reaches  the  nest,  and  they 
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climb  down  this.     Tke  Mulchers  and  Kardahs,  both  of  which  tribes, 

collect  honey  in  this  manner,  are  quite  as  susceptible  to  the  stings 

of  bees,  as  other  people.     In  eating  wild  yams,  they  cut  them  up 

into  small  pieces,  and  leave  them  to    soak  in  a  running  stream,  for 

three  days  or  more.     This  effectually  removes  all  poisonous  particles. 

Men  are  only  permitted  one  wife,  and  never  take  one  who  is 

related  to  themselves,  on  the  male  side.     A  swain  who  wishes  for  a 

wife,  leaves  his  own  community,  and  goes  to  another,  where  he 

works  from  six  months  to  a  year,  by  which  time  he  will  no  doubt 

have  made  his  choice  :  he  then  returns  to  his  village,  to  obtain  the 

consent  of  his  family,  and  having  gained  this,  he  re-visits  his  Bride 

elect,  and  works  in  her   conmmnity  for  a  year,  for  her  dowry. 

The  lover  presents  the  girFs    mother  with  some  cloth,  and  iron 

tools,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  consists  of  a  feast     After  which 

the  pair  return  to  the  husband's  village.     Should  a  woman  have 

formed  any  fugitive  connection,  the  tribe  assemble,  and  oblige  the. 

paramour  to  take  her  as  his  wife,  and  should  she  be  a  married 

woman,  she  has  to  pay  her  former  husband  a  fine.     Widows  are 

allowed  to  re-marry. 

This  people  suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  fever  so  long  as  they 
continue  in  their  native  jungles,  but  not  so  when  they  descend  to 
the  plains.  They  attribute  all  their  diseases  to  witchcraft,  and  the 
exorcist  carries  on  a  thriving  trad&     They  bury  their  dead. 

The  Mulchers  and  Eardahs,  are  let  with  the  hills  on  which  they 
Uve,  they  collect  the  produce,  especially  arrowroot  for  their  winter 
food  :  they  keep  the  last  of  the  honey,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  pounded  arrowroot.  They  then  place  the  whole  in  a 
hollow  bamboo,  which  they  sink  into  the  floors  of  their  houses, 
where  it  becomes  hard,  and  is  considered  capital  eating. 

The  last  tribe  that  space  will  allow  any  mention  of,  are  the 
Niadis,  a  wandering  out-caste  abject  race,  so  impure  that  hardly  a 
slave  will  touch  them.  Roving  about  in  small  companies,  or  drag- 
ging out  a  miserable  existence  in  wretched  hovels,  they  live  by 
watching  crops,  and  protecting  them  from  wild  animals.  They 
also  howl  at  passers  by  for  charity,  which  they  must  not  advance  to 
receive.  They  positively  refuse  to  perform  any  manual  labour 
whatever,  though  they  do  not  object  to  act  as  beaters  for  sportsmen. 
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They  collect  roots  for  their  ordinary  Bustenance,  but  have  Ho 
knowledge  of  snaring  birds,  or  animals,  A  tortoise  sometimes 
eomes  in  their  way,  when  they  kill  and  eat  him,  and  occasionally 
they  capture  crocodiles  by  means  of  hooks  and  ropes,  these  they 
consider  great  luxuries. 

The  Niadis  from  continually  howling  for  charity,  have  most  un^ 
naturally  loud  Yoioes.  Their  habits  are  of  a  very  filthy  description« 
They  worship  a  female  Deity,  and  in  March  sacrifice  a  cock  to  preserve 
them  from  eviL  They  have  no  marriage-ceremonies,  and  bury  their 
dead.  This  tribe  as  long  as  they  continue  in  Malabar,  will  be  useless 
to  others,  and  will  exercise  no  good  influence  in  the  country.  I>r, 
F,  Buchanan,  proposed  that  they  should  be  removed  bodily  to  some 
place,  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  subsis- 
tence. 

Amongst  the  Hindu  castes  of  Malabar,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
marriage  to  a  certain  extent  does  exist,  as  the  eldest  son  of  every 
Brahman  goes  through  this  ceremony,  which  is  binding.  But  the 
marriage  tie  according  to  European  ideas  is  unknown,  polyandrism 
being  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Perhaps  the  people's  ideas  are 
accustomed  to  this,  and  do  not  perceive  the  monstrosities  of  their 
proceedings,  for  were  one  half  of  the  extent  to  which  this  prevailsi 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  detailed,  the  writer's  state-* 
meuts  would  not  be  believed,  and  his  book  would  be  unfit  for  res- 
pectable persons  to  read. 

Sicknesses  are  usually  treated  by  exorcisms  and  charms,  for  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  is  admitted  by  all,  the  more  ancient  the  tribes 
are,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  Aborigines,  the  greater  seems 
their  fear  of  these  evil  spirits.  The  Eardahs  believe  that  they  are 
bewitched  by  the  Malabars,  and  vice  versa  ;  whilst  the  Chogans  ex- 
tensively spread  over  the  land,  are  most  determined  devil- worshippers^ 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  demons,  to  keep  them  in  health ;  or  drive  away 
disease.  The  Hindus  also  offer  sacrifices  to  Kali,  in  which  they  are 
joined  by  the  Syrians,  and  some  of  the  Romo-Syrians. 

Burials  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  tribes  in  the  Cochin  State, 
are  effected  in  three  modes.  Some  bury  their  dead,  as  the  Aborigines 
always  used  to  do,  this  custom  more  especially  prevails  amongst  the 
Kardahs,  on  the  highest  Hills,  and  the  Mucuas  of  the  sea  shore. 
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Others  bum  their  dead^  these  are  the  tnie  Hindu  castes;  and  others 
again  employ  both  these  methods. 

Inheritance  descends  as  a  rule  in  Malabar  through  the  sister's  chil- 
dren, who  are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  family.  But  there 
are  some  exceptions  as  amongst  the  Brahmans,  and  a  few  other 
castes  already  alluded  to,  with  whom  it  descends  to  the  children  of 
the  parents. 
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JEWS. 

Census  of  Jews— Their  various  oommuaities — ^Jewstown — Synagogue— Divi* 
sion  into  two  classes — White  Jews — Costume — Copi)er  plates — Transla- 
tions— Date  of  its  grant-^Black  Jews — War  between  Black  and  White 
Jews — Circumcision — Marriage — Death— Burial — Sabbath — Day  of  wail- 
ing— Feast  of  Tabernacles — Similarity  of  Jewish  and  Hindu  tabernacles-^ 
History  of  Jews  of  Cochin — Early  settlement — First  rulers — Destruction  of 
Cranganore— Total  defeat  of  Jews  by  the  Moors — Migration  to  Cochin— 
Dutch— English. 

Scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  India^  are  small  families  of 
Jews,  some  interesting  communities  of  whom,  reside  in  Malabar,  and 
especially  in  the  Cochin  State.  Around  the  town  of  Cochin,  they  have 
several  settlements,  the  largest,  Jewi  town,  situated  a  little  more  than 
one  mile  to  the  South  East,  contains  419  of  this  peculiar  race.*  At 
Ernacollum  to  the  East,  on  the  mainland,  353  reside  :  and  at  Chen- 
namungalum,  twenty-five  miles  inland,  Q6  more.  In  the  town  of 
Cochin,  there  are  also  a  few  Half-caste  and  black  Jews,  who  have 
removed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  obtaining  ^ployment, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  certain  privileges  being  denied  them 
elsewhere. 

Jews  town  may  be  reached,  either  by  water,  or  by  going  along  the 
Culvetty  and  Muttencherry  Bazaars,  passing  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Rajah's  Palace,  the  wall  of  which  divides  his  residence, 
from  the  Jewish  Synagogue.     It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Jews 

*  The  census  of  these  places,  was  taken  by  order  of  the  Dewan,  VenctUa 
Row,  in  1857,  there  were  1,790  Jews  in  the  whole  of  the  Cochin  State.  The 
Rev.  Olauditu  Buchanan,  in  his  enthusiastic  manner,  computed  the  Jews  ol 
Cochin,  at  16,000 ! 
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came  here  from  Cranganore,  to  escape  from  Portuguese  tyramiy : 
not  a  very  likely  migration,  were  they  thus  suffering,  for  it  is  hardly 
probable  they  would  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  smaller  station  of 
Cranganore,  to  come  into  the  Cochin  fort,  and  reside  there,  whilst 
they  were  erecting  a  town  for  themselves  hard  by  :  and  that  all 
this  should  be  accomplished,  to  escape  from  the  Portuguese.  Had 
oppressions  caused  them  to  migrate,  they  would  have  removed 
inland,  or  even  to  Emacollum,  or  Chennamungalum,  or  to  some 
distance  from  their  oppressors  :  but  the  Jews  were  traders  of  note 
in  those  days,  and  their  presence  was  useful  to  the  Portuguese. 

Jews  town  is  about  J  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  situated  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  backwater,  commencing  from  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Rajah's  Palace,  and  terminating  at  a  stream  which  divides  it 
from  the  Arab^  and  Moplah  sailors.  The  bazaar  is  situated  along 
the  southern  half  of  the  town. 

The  houses  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  in  Cochin,    being 

constructed  of  laterite,  mostly  two  storied  high,  having  tiled  pent 

roofs,  and  running  in  thci  form  of  one  long  narrow  street.     Various 

representations  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  either 

graven   on  the  stone,   or  formed  out  of  the  chunam  with  which 

they    are    covered.     They    consist    of    peacocks,   sometimes    two 

or  three,  being    on    one    house  :  double  headed  eagles  :  in    one 

instance,  two  cocks  fighting :  in  another,   a   man  on  one  knee 

presenting   a  sword  with   hia  right  hand  against  a  tiger,  which, 

is  rushing  upon  him :  a  deer  with  huge  antlers  is  on  one  house,  a 

non-descript  animal,  something  resembling  a  crocodile,  on  another. 

The  interior  of  these  houses,  are  of  exactly  the  same  description,  as 

the  usual  style  of  those  of  Portuguese  construction  within  the  fort 

of  Cochin,  from  which  they  were  no  doubt  copied;  the  windows 

have  the  same  kind  of  seats,  and  shutters,  and  are  glazed  in  the 

same  manner,  whilst  the  walls  are  as  thick,  and  as  crooked,  and  the 

doors  as  strong,  as  those  in  Cochin.    In  the  door  posts,  of  every  room 

the  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  command  insert  small  tubes  of  tin, 

or  bamboo,  in  which  are  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  name  of 

Jehovah,  written  upon  very  thin  leather,  or  vellum.     On  leaving  their 

houses,  or  even  on  simply  going  from  room  to  room,  they  kiss  this 

tube,  bow  to  it  or  touch  it  with  their  fingers,  which  they  then  kiss. 

T  1 
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There  are  two  chief  Synagogues,  one  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  Rajah's  palace,  and  only  used  by  the 
white  Jews.  Another  at  its  southern  extremity,  which  ia  used  by  the 
block,  also  termed  slave  Jews.    There  is  a  third  smaller  one. 

Hie  chief  or  northern  Synagogue,  is  about  40  feet  long,  and  30 
wide,  and  by  no  means  a  fine  building.  Tawdry  brass  chandeliers, 
hold  numerous  tumblers  of  oil  for  lights.  The  reading  desk,  is  in  the 
centre,  facing  the  Books  of  the  Law  to  the  west  where  they  are  kept 
in  a  cupboard  behind  a  curtain,  and  consist  of  five  copies  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, most  beautifully  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  on  vellum. 
Having  no  altar,  they  have  no  sacrifices,  and  the  yearly  oblation  of 
a  cock,  said  to  take  place  in  Europe,  does  not  do  so  in  Cochin,  where 
no  bloody  sacrifices  are  made.  The  flooring  oi  the  Synagogue,  is  of 
blue  and  white  China  tiles.  The  women's  gallery,  is  screened  from 
the  body  of  the  Church,  around  which  are  benches  for  the  men. 

On  passing  inside  the  gateway,  through  the  first  court  yard,  where 
four  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended,  the  porch  of  the  Synagogue  is  ar- 
rived at :  here  the  Jew  leaves  his  shoes,  before  he  enters  within  the 
house  of  prayer.  There  is  an  iron  safe,  for  the  reception  of  alms 
for  the  poor,  fixed  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 

A  person  visiting  the  Synagogue  during  the  service,  cannot  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  he  is  surrounded  by  a  devotional  people :  as  children 
are  running  about  all  the  time,  talking,  laughing,  and  playing  tricks 
upon  one  another.  The  service  commences  by  a  Babbi,  who  with  his 
head  covered  by  a  tallith,  or  v«il,  thrown  over  his  turban,  chants  a 
prayer  from  the  reading  desk.  Hds  faces  the  West,  is  raised  two 
steps  above  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a  railing,  outside  which  are 
seats.  The  Eabbi  generally  covers  his  face  whilst  reading,  but  this  is 
not  done  in  the  feast  of  the  Tabernades.  He  turns  towards  the  west^ 
whilst  the  congregation  continue  swaying  their  bodies  incessantly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  bowing  towards  the  Tabemada  This  is 
interrupted,  by  their  suddenly  bursting  forth  with  an  electrifying 
response,  to  the  Rabbi.  Although  before  entering  the  Synagogue^ 
the  Jews  remove  their  shoes,  which  they  leave  in  the  outer  Courts 
(Exod.  iii.  5.  Josh.  v.  15.)  some  of  the  better  classes,  wear  stockings, 
which  they  retain.  When  inside  the  building,  they  advance  a  few 
steps  towards  the  Bo<^  of  the  Law,  place  the  two  first  fingers  <^ 
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tlieir  right  hands  on  their  lips,  incline  their  bodies^  and  then  proceed 
tx>  theii;  seats. 

The  Jews  are  strictly  divisible  into  two  classes,  but  there  is  also 
an  intermediate  one.  The  two  former  are  the  white,  or  Jerusalem 
Jews,  whose  blood  has  never  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing people :  and  the  black  Jews,  who  are  pure  Natives,  500  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  first  Jewish  settlers, 
and  the  present  race  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  these 
slaves,  and  of  other  Natives  of  Malabar,  who  were  converted  to  the 
Jewish  faith.  These  last,  are  said  to  call  themselves  Beni  Israel. 
The  white  Jews  inhabit  the  sea  coast,  but  the  black  Jews*  generally 
live  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  intermediate  race,  known  as  half-caste  Jews,  whose  denomina- 
tion sufficiently  denotes  their  origin. 

The  white  Jew  retains  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  race ; 
his  religion,  manners,  and  customs, 'are  unaltered  either  by  time,  or 
distance  :  and  if  his  contempt  of  the  Nazarenes  is  as  great  here  as 
in  Europe,  he  does  not  show  it  in  his  manner,  which  is  very  cour- 
teous :  he  shakes  hands  with  those  who  enter  his  house,  and  is  by 
no  means  shy,  or  ill  at  ease.  The  Jews  are  naturally  very  much 
annoyed,  if  persons  present  during  their  religious  services,  ridicule 
or  laugh  at  them,  and  in  consequence  it  is  said,  of  the  uncivil  beha- 
viour of  certain  sailors,  they  have  latterly  become  averse  to  stran- 
gers visiting  their  Synagogue,  and  endeavour  to  mislead,  respecting 
the  days  of  their  feasts. 

The  complexion  of  the  white  Jew,  is  fairer  than  that  of  most 
Europeans,  and  lus  features  in  many  instances,  but  not  in  all,  beat 
the  true  Jewish  stamp.  He  is  usually  good  looking,  intelligent, 
and  agreeable.  Many  of  them  have  flaxen  hair,  and  light  blue  eyes, 
which  singularly  agrees  with  the  following  remark,  made  by  MUs 
Martineau.  "Here,"  (Hebron)  ''at  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere,  we 
<<  saw  many  Jews  with  fair  complexions,  and  light  hair."  Time 
appears  to  improve  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Jew,  who  even  in 
old  age,  retains  his  handsome  features,  whilst  his  long  white  beard, 

*  It  is  curious  that  it  has  been  asserted,  and  still  is  repeated  a^in  and 
again  in  Europe,  that  these  black  Jews  are  a  distinct  race,  instead  of  Kativei 
of  the  country,  converted  to  the  Jewish  faitb. 
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gives  him  an  imposing  and  patriarchal  appearance.  It  is  curious  to 
visit  one  of  these  communities  of  an  evening,  and  to  watch  them  in 
a  Mindu  State,  in  their  long  flowing  robes,  wending  their  way  to  the 
Synagogue.  Their  waist-coats  are  buttoned  up  in  front,  and  the  robe 
is  on  Sundays  composed  of  materials,  of  whatever  hue  they  prefer,  and 
full  white  trowsers  complete  the  costume.  Their  heads  are  shaved  at 
an  early  age,  leaving  only  one  lock  in  front  and  above  both  ears,  th^ 
wear  a  scuU  cap  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  occasionally  a  turban. 

The  Jewesses  do  not  like  being  seen  by  strangers,  or  walking  in 
the  streets.  They  are  seldom  visible,  excepting  at  weddings,  and 
great  festivals,  and  their  language  is  said  not  to  be  such,  as  is 
generally  approved  by  ears  polite.  They  have  fine  figures,  but  there 
are  but  few  pretty  fiEM^es  amongst  them.  The  attire  of  the  middle 
aged  women,  is  by  no  means  so  graceful  as  that  of  the  men,  as  they 
have  copied  the  jackets,  and  scanty  skirts,  or  cloths,  worn  by  the 
surrounding  Natives.  The  doth  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  by  a 
gold  or  silver  belt,  from  whence  a  bunch  of  gold  or  silver  keys,  are 
suspended.  They  are  usually  very  plainly  dressed,  but  for  grand 
occasions,  they  have  some  magnificent  costumes,  composed  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  these  they  seldom  wear,  after  the  first  few 
years  of  their  marriage  :  one  of  them  has  a  white  muslin  Malabar 
dress,  bordered  all  round  with  sovereigns,  and  a  stomacher  made  of 
little  gold  fishy  intermingled  with  jewels.  Sometimes  the  skirt  is  made 
of  silk,  but  more  commonly  of  printed  calico.  They  wear  a  square 
head  dress,  with  a  white  veil,  which  falls  over  their  shoulders,  as 
low  as  the  waist  The  necks  are  perfectly  loaded  with  chains  of 
coins,  mostly  Venetian  sequins,  and  other  curiously  fashioned  gold- 
en ornaments.  When  the  black  Jews,  commonly  called  by  the 
white  Jews,  ''^e  slaves,"*  became  more  opulent,  they  began  to 
wear  dresses  and  ornaments  of  coins,  and  necklaces,  like  the  white 
division.  This  gave  great  offence,  so  about  1860,  the  Bagdad  dress 
was  adopted  by  the  young  white  Jewesses.  Another  reason  assign- 
ed for  this  change  of  costume,  is  that  young  Jews  from  other  places 

*  The  Jews  of  Gocfain,  do  not  appear  to  have  itrictly  kept  to  the  Mosaical 
law,  of  manumitting  their  davea,  after  a  certain  nmnber  of  years  :  or  boring 
their  ears  against  the  door  poet  A  person  now  in  Cochin  who  was  a  sUve,  but 
manumitted  himself,  states  that  his  father,  grandfather  and  himself,  were  kept 
slaves,  whilst  he  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  having  been  done. 
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who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  ugly  Malabar  style  of  dress,  disliked 
it  extremely,  and  in  consequence  rarely  took  Brides  from  amongst 
their  country  women  in  Cochin.  The  more  elderly  married  women, 
not  caring  so  much  for  personal  appearance,  have  retained  the 
costume  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

The  Bagdad  dress  consists  of  a  scanty  skirt,  of  rich  cloth,  satin, 
figured  barege,  or  muslin,  made  in  one  piece,  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles,  gathered  in  behind,  fastened  up  in  front,  and  open  from  the 
throat,  nearly  as  far  down  as  the  waist^  showing  a  white  handker- 
chief or  stomacher.  Their  hair  is  usually  very  untidy,  and  the  older 
women  appear  to  take  very  little  trouble  in  personal  adornment 
Married  women  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  generally  leave 
off  their  jewels,  and  dress  plainly.  In  mourning,  they  wear  either 
white  clothing  edged  with  black,  and  white  or  black  ornaments : 
or  dresses  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

After  marriage,  they  always  cover  their  heads,  either  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  on  grand  occasions,  with  a  little  gold  coloured  cap,  with 
a  long  golden  tassel.  In  the  Synagogue,  all  the  females  have  their 
heads  covered,  some  of  them  by  long  muslin  or  net  veils. 

As  age  creeps  on,  the  Jewess  rapidly  loses  her  good  looks,  and  at 
thirty  may  be  considered  quite  pass6e. 

The  white  Jews  possess  three  copper  plates,*^  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  taken  from  a  ship's  side,  ^  by  ^  of  a  yard  in  size.  The 
outer  one  has  no  inscription.  The  translation  has  been  declared  by 
those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Syrian 
Plates.  Governor  Jlfoens  obtained  three  different  translations  of  these 
plates,  the  substance  of  the  three  being  the  same,  although  the  word- 
ing was  different  He  gives  the  following  as  the  most  correct  version. 

''With  the  help  of  God  who  formed  the  world,  and  establishes 
"  Kings,  and  whom  we  honor,  we,  Erawi,  Wanwara,  emperor  of 
"  Malabar,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  our  lucky  reign,  and  in  the 
''  fort,  Moidiricotta,  (Cranganore,)  give  this  deed  of  rights,  to  the 

*  The  Rtv.  C,  Buchanan,  states  that  the  original  plate  was  of  brass,  and 
eugraved  on  both  sides.  He  had  facsimiles  made  from  it,  on  two  copper  platee, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  carving  of  the  origi- 
nal, is  said  to  have  looked  very  old,  that  on  the  present  plates,  oertainly  does 
not  do  so.  If  the  plate  at  CSambridge  is  of  brass,  and  engraved  on  both  sides, 
it  may  perhaps  be  oonduded,  that  Dr.  Buchanan  retomed  the  new  plates  to 
the  JewB,  and  kept  the  old  one. 
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'^good  Joseph  lUbaaai^  that  he  may  use  the  five  colours,  spread  his 
''  religion  amongst  the  five  castes,  have  all  honour  offered  him, 
<<  have  guns  fired,  be  allowed  to  ride  on  elephants  and  horses,  to 
"  proceed  in  state,  have  his  honours  proclaimed  before  him,  have 
''  lights  used  by  day,  have  all  kinds  of  music ;  also  he  may  employ 
<<  a  large  umbrella,  walk  on  white  doth  spread  on  the  road, 
"  have  the  stick  play  played  before  him,  and  sit  under  a  stately 
^  canopy.  These  rights  give  we  to  Joseph  Babaan,  and  to  72  Jewish 
"  householders,  with  the  government  over  their  nation,  who  are 
^'  directed  to  obey  them,  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  the  sun  shines 
"  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  deed  is  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
^'  Kings  of  Travancore,  Teckencoor,  Baddakencoor,  Culli  Quilon, 
"  Aringoot,  Samorin,  Paliat  Achen,  and  Colastiia :  written  by  the 
^  Secretary  Calembi  Kdapoor,  in  the  year  3481,  of  the  CaU  Yuga." 

The  difference  in  the  other  two  translations,  was  as  follows : — 

Ist — In  them  the  year  of  the  Oali  Yuga  is  not  given. 

2nd. — The  witnesses  in  the  2nd  translation  are  : 

1st. — ^The  Chief  of  Wanaud,  named  Comaraten  Mataandoon. 

2nd. — ^The  chief  of  Wanaa-Odea,  named  Codie  Chericanden. 

3rd. — ^The  chief  of  Eraala,  named  Maana  Bepalamaan. 

4th. — ^The  chief  of  Walonaddu,  named  Irawaren  Chaten. 

5tL — ^The  chief  of  Neddoowaloor,  named  Cody  IrawL 

6tL — ^As  also  the  chief  of  the  minor  princes  of  Coosapadi,  heir 
of  Moorkom  Chaten,  and  named  Kelokanden. 

Written  by  the  Secretary  named  Gunawende  Wanasen  Nayer 
Kisapa  Kelapa,  signed  by  the  emperor. 

In  the  3rd  translation,  the  differences  are,— 

Ist — That  the  granter's  name  is  Erwi  Barmen. 

2nd. — ^The  witnesses  are, — 

1st  The  King  of  Travancore,  5th.  The  King  of  Palghautcherry 

2nd.      „      „  Berkencoor,  6th.     „       „  Colastria, 

3rd.      „      „  Samorin,  7th.    „      „  Corambanadu. 

4th.      „      „  Argot, 

Written  by  the  Secretary  Kellapen. 

Also  in  the  last  two  translations,  the  grant  is  made  only  to  Joseph 
Babaan,  whereas  according  to  the  1st  translation,  it  is  made  to  him 
and  the  72  families. 
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Moeru  makes  the  remark,  that  although  this  grant  was  made,  yet 
the  sovereignty  remained  with  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and 
the  Jews  were  not  exempted  from  taxes,  &c.,  their  chief  being  em- 
powered, to  take  notice,  only  of  trifling  civil  cases. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  last  of  the  Permauls  had  ceased  to 
reign,  in  A.  D.  378,  that  the  various  Rajahs  enumerated  above, 
were  in  independent  possession  of  their  territories.  The  Jews  assert 
that  this  plate  was  granted  to  them  by  Cheraman  Permaul,  and  if 
the  translation  be  correct,  such  must  have  been  the  fact,  as  he  was 
the  only  Permaul  who  ruled  more  than  12  years.  The  text  of  the 
grant  states,  that  it  was  made  in  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cheraman  Permaul,  or  A.  D.  377,  but  the  date  on  which  the  plate 
was  engraved,  or  completed,  is  given  as  379,  the  witnesses  being 
the  various  Rajahs,  amongst  whom  the  extensive  territory  of  Che- 
raman Permaul  was  evidently  divided,  and  it  was  only  at  this 
period  of  division,  or  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  death  of  this 
powerful  monarch,  that  when  settling  their  respective  claims,  A.  D. 
37  9,  they  could  all  have  been  present  at  Cranganore.  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  Cheraman  Permaul  conferred  the  rights,  A.  D.  377, 
and  that  all  these  chieftains  were  aware  of  the  grant,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  committed  to  writing,  consequently  when  a  settlement  of  their 
respective  shares  had  been  effected,  they  all  agreed  to  the  rights  given 
by  Cheraman  Permaul  to  the  Jews,  and  these  were  then  engraved  on 
metal  plates,  and  thus  the  date  given,  viz.,  A.  D.  379,  may  be  accounted 
for. 

These  plates  therefore  become  another  link  in  the  chain  of  collate- 
ral evidence,  respecting  the  date  when  the  last  of  the  Permauls 
divided  his  kingdom,  whilst  he  is  known,  to  be  the  only  one  of  them 
who  reigned  36  years. 

The  Hev,  Glaudiut  Bttchanan,  collected  most  of  the  old,  and  valu- 
able M.S.  records,  from  the  black  Jews*  Synagogue.  The  manuscripts 
some  of  which  almost  every  collector  tries  to  obtain,  may  be  pro- 
cured without  much  difficulty,  as  a  good  store  appear  to  be  usually 
kept^  ready  for  sale :  but  none  of  them  are  ancient,  whilst  the 
printed  books  are  mostly  from  Amsterdam,  and  according  to  the 
Flemish  ritual.  When  the  Books  of  the  Law  are  too  much  worn  to 
be  of  service,  they  are  said  to  be  buried,  never  burnt.     Buchanan 
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Btates,  that  the  most  ancient  M.S.  that  he  obtained  from  the  black 
Jews,  was  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  on  a  roll  of  37  goatskins, 
dyed  red,  48  feet  long,  and  22  inches  broad,  (a  Jewish  cubit^)  it  was 
incomplete,  as  Leviticus,  and  a  great  part  of  Deuteronomy  were  absent: 
its  original  length  must  have  been  about  ninety  feet.  The  deviations 
from  the  common  Hebrew  text,  printed  in  Europe,  were  very  unim- 
portant. The  half-caste  Jews,  may  belong  to  the  congregation  of 
the  white  Jews.  One  community  of  this  class,  has  settled  in  the 
town  of  Cochin,  and  have  obtained  the  sanction  from  Bagdad,  which 
permits  one  of  their  number  to  slaughter  fowls  for  food,  and  to  per- 
form the  requisite  ceremonies.  They  separated  themselves  firom  the 
remainder  of  their  community  in  JeVs  town,  about  15  years  since, 
partly  on  account  of  an  ill-feeling  at  that  time  prevalent,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  women  not  being  allowed  to  dress  themselves  in  the 
golden  chains,  and  ornaments,  worn  by  the  higher  classes.  In  the 
British  town,  they  can  now  do  as  they  please,  and  dress  in  any  way 
they  like,  but  should  they  return  to  Jews'  town,  these  privileges  would 
be  immediately,  and  forcibly,  taken  from  them. 

The  Synagogtui  belonging  to  the  black  Jews,  have  nothing  re- 
markable about  them.*  These  people,  distinctly  show  their  native 
origin.  The  Jewish  caste  of  features  is  apparent,  in  those  of  rather 
a  light  complexion,  demonstrating  the  race  from  which  they  are 
sprung.  Some  of  the  darkest  coloured  of  these  Jews,  are  so 
like  the  Natives  of  Malabar,  as  at  once  to  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical observer,  that  they  must  have  originated  from  amongst 
the  surrounding  population.  Some  of  them  are  converts,  and  others 
the  descendants  of  slaves,  purchased  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  and  converted  to  the  Jewish  faith.  They 
act  as  inferiors  to  the  white  Jews  at  some  feasts,  but  have  never 
paid  any  tribute  to  them,  still  being  an  inferior  race,  they  are  not  allow- 
ed to  sit  down  in  their  presence.  The  white  Jews  are  traders,  and 
merchants,  whilst  the  black  Jews  gain  their  livelihood,  by  practising 
various  handicrafts,  and  are  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  brick- 
layers,   book-binders,   tailors,    fishermen,  servants    to   the   white 


*  Although  ihfi  Black  Jews  perform  their  own  religious  aervioeB,  should  a 
White  Babbi  enter  their  Synagogue,  they  must  give  place,  and  allow  him  to 
carry  oo  the  Service. 
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Jews,  <fec.,  they  travel  about  the  country  for  these  purposes,  nearly 
as  far  as  Bombay :  three  quarters  of  them,  are  vendors  of  household 
necessaries.  Daring  the  last  few  years,  a  manifest  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  their  circumstances. 

Many  years  ago,  the  black  Jews  claimed  equal  rank  with  the 
white  Jews,  and  demanded  the  same  privileges,  especially  the  right 
of  inter-marrying  with  them ;  but  as  they  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  this  nature,  the  black  Jews  refused  to  recognise  their 
authority,  setting  the  dictates  of  the  head  man  at  defiance.  A  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  white  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  extir- 
•pated,  but  a  Native  prince  coming  to  their  assistance,  the  rebels  were 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  since  then,  the  two  races  have  totally  sepa- 
rated. 

The  rite  of  (drcuincisian  is  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  usu- 
ally takes  place  in  the  Synagogue,  at  the  same  time  the  child  also 
receives  his  name.  When  old  enough,  he  is  sent  to  a  Priest^  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  as  much  secular  know- 
ledge, as  his  spiritual  teacher  is  able  to  impart  There  are  veiy  few 
of  either  sex,  who  are  unable  to  read,  and  write. 

When  a  child  attains  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  parents  are  no  longer 
considered  responsible  for  his  sins,  and  the  sabbath  after  he  has 
attuned  that  age,  a  species  of ''  confirmation''  is  held  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, when  he  is  invested  with  the  phylacteries,  or  little  boxes 
which  contain  inscriptions  on  parchment,  taken  from  the  law  :  they 
are  bound  around  his  head  and  left  arm,  during  his  devotions. 

Sometimes  as  early  as  sbAeea,  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
young  Jew  is  betrothed  to  a  Jewess,  several  years  younger  than 
himself  :  and  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  unless  it  occurs  whilst  the  parents  are  in 
mourning.  On  this  occasion,  if  the  family  is  wealthy,  a  grand 
least  is  generally  held,  to  which  most  of  the  European  inhabitants 
of  Cochin  are  invited.  -When  the  parents  of  the  Bride  are  wealthy, 
she  is  loaded  with  jewels,  which  are  a  portion  of  her  dowry,  but 
should  her  parents^  be  poor,  they  must  not  be  taken  from  the  house, 
but  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  younger  sisters.  Dr.  Buchanan  men- 
tions, that  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  women  at 

marriages,  ^^  wore  covered  with  gold  and  silver  Dacca  and  Surat 

V  1 
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'^  muslins,  that  being  the  costume  on  such  occasions,  from  time  im^ 
"  memorial."  As  previously  mentioned,  the  younger  females  have 
now  changed  this  dress. 

When  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  white  community  is  expect' 
ed,  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  are  sent  for,  who  receive  the 
invalid's  confession,  and  directions  as  to  the  division  c^  his  property, 
and  sometimes  as  to  his  own  obsequies,  which  take  place  about  three 
hours  after  death.  All  male  relatives  and  friends  usually  attend,  as 
a  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  remnant  of  mortality.  His  nearest 
blood  relatives,  then  entreat  the  corpse  to  pardon  them  anything 
which  they  may  have  done  to  offend  him,  during  his  life  time. 

The  burial  ground,  which  is  designated  the ''  house  of  the  living,"  is 
to  the  west  of  the  towp,  surrounded  by  a  dense  tope  of  cocoanut  trees, 
and  in  this  cold  damp  spot,  the  dead  are  deposited,  usually  without 
coffins,  in  graves  which  are  dug  north  and  south,  there  to  await,  the 
resurrection  mom. 

The  Jews  desire  sons,  nearly  as  much  as  do  the  surrounding 
Hindus,  as  they  have  much  the  same  duties  to  carry  out,  which  can 
be  .performed  by  no  female.  Twice  a  day  for  eleven  months  after  a 
father's  death,  his  sou  ought  to  pray  in  the  Synagogue.  The  anni- 
versary is  always  held  as  a  fast,  and  certain  ceremonies  must  then 
be  perfonned.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  a  lamp  is  kept 
lighted. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath,  their /<?a8fo,  and  their  fasts,  commence  at  G 
p.  M.  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  and  are  computed  by  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours  :  the  same  mode  of  reckoning  is  employed,  as 
previously  given  for  the  Syrians,  (p.  259).  Befc^e  their  Sabbath 
commences,  everything  in  the  form  of  work  for  the  succeeding  day 
must  be  completed,  food  is  prepared,  even  the  tables  laid,  whilst  all 
remain  ready  dressed,  for  the  Sabbath  when  they  "  do  no  manner  of 
work."  The  fires  in  every  house  are  extinguished,  even  smoking  is 
prohibited,  until  the  evening,  when  a  li^it  is  procured  from  the 
Synagogue,  where  one  is  always  kept  burning.  The  Sabbath  is 
considered  a  time  of  rejoicing,  prayers  are  said  at  stated  periods,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  is  spent  in  visiting  one  another,  playing 
cards,  and  other  games. 

As  a  rule,   every  day  is  commenced  by  prayer,  both  at  home^ 
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^nd  m  the  Synagogue,  repeated   about  three  in  the  evening ;  and 
again  at  sun  set. 

On  one  day  in  the  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  they  hold  a  very  strict  and  solemn  fast,  from  3-30  one 
day,  until  7  J».  m.  on  the  following.  They  clothe  themselves  in  deep 
mourning,  and  bewail  the  desolation  of  their  parent  city.  The  Jews 
in  their  Synagogues,  and  the  Jewesses  on  the  floors  of  their  houses, 
all  appear  to  be  weeping  for  some  great  calamity,  and  mourning 
the  loss  of  some  dear  object.*  The  great  day  of  atonement  every  year, 
is  kept  very  strictly,  and  the  males  are  dressed  in  the  same  white 
flowing  robes,  that  will  after  death,  form  their  shrouds. 

The  Passover  is  strictly  kept,  and  very  few  Europeans  have  had 
an  opportunity  oi  observing  its  celebration.  Every  one  is  dressed  as 
for  a  journey,  the  kid  is  divided  in  accordance^with  the  Mosaic  order, 
and  is  eaten  in  haste,  but  the  blood  is  not  sprinkled  upon  the  door 

post  and  lintel. 

The/ecw<  of  the  Tabernacles,  is  observed  with  more  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, than  any  of  the  others,  and  then  the  women  appear  in  public 
Attached  to  every  house,  is  an  open  flat  roof  or  space,  on  which  some 
oadjan  leaves  are  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  covering,  and  here  in 
the  open  air,  all  take  their  meals.  Cups  of  oil  are  kept  lighted  at  the 
doorways  of  every  house,  whilst  opposite  the  Synagogue  is  a  large 
stand,  filled  with  oil  lights.  On  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast, 
the  congregation  assembles  in  the  Sjmagogue,  at  about  half-past  one, 
and  the  service  commences  at  two.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  congregate  in  the  house  of  prayer,  which  is  decorated,  for 
the  occasion  :  square  pieces  of  coloured  tinsel  hang  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  porch,  whilst  within,  the  walls  are  hidden  from  view,  by 
cloths  of  various  colours,  some  of  which  are  spangled  with  silver. 
Around  the  reading  desk,  is  a  string  of  the  white  flowers,  of  the  Indian 
Jessamine.  The  five  books  of  tlie  law  are  seen  in  the  tabernacle,  in 
their  silver  cases,  each  being  surmounted  by  a  golden  crown,  the  two 

■  '  ■—   ,.      —  _  .  ■  ■  — . — 

*The  obsenrer  acquainted  with  the   caase  of  this  great  mourning,  mast  on 

entering  the  Synagogue  of  the  black  Jews,  experience  a  mixed  feeling,  of  pain 

and  absurdity.    The  former  at  witnessing  the  mournful  aspect,  and  doleful 

lamentations  around  him;  and  the  latter  on  remembering,  that  they  are  aU 

Natives  of  India^  alike  ignorant  of  history,  or  geography. 
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external  of  whicl^  differ^  in  that  they  have  a  sort  of  turret  at  either 
extremity.  All  the  oil  lights,  which  are  in  brazen  yessels,  or  else  in 
glasses  with  brass  supporters,  are  seen  alight,  eveiy  one  is  in  holi- 
day attire.  The  flowing  robes  of  the  Jews  are  crimson,  plum  colour, 
bronze,  amber,  orange,  green,  yellow,  or  even  shawl  patterns  :  whilst 
the  turbans  wound  around  the  white  skull  caps,  are  often  exceeding- 
ly handsome.  The  women  in  their  gallery,*  have  dresses  of  the 
same  bright  colours,  as  those  of  the  men,  also  dark  blue,  light  blue, 
primrose,  pink  spotted,  and  barege. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  all  the  male  congregation  advance  to- 
wards the  Books  of  the  Law,  the  three  centre  ones  are  taken  down 
from  their  position,  and  borne  towards  the  door,  in  the  midst  of 
chants  and  songs  of  praise  ;  at  every  step  members  of  the  congre- 
gation press  forward  tP  salute  them.  Having  arrived  at  the  Court, 
they  are  carried  around  the  building,  commencing  from  the  northern 
side.  All  join  in  singing,  whilst  those  in  front,  and  around  the  books, 
commence  dancing  and  jumping  about  When  the  Jews  have  left  the 
building,  the  Jewesses  come  down  from  their  gallery,  and  kiss  the 
two  remaining  books.  In  the  meantime,  the  three  others  having  been 
carried  as  described,  three  times  around  the  building,  the  Synagogue 
is  again  entered,  and  the  two  remaining  volumes  are  taken  out^  to 
join  in  the  last  round.f     In  the  Synagogue  of  the  black  Jews,  rose 

*  Women  are  not  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  thoir  presence  being  merely 
tolerated  in  a  gallery,  which  is  hardly  considered  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
building.  It  is  said,  that  Jews  offer  np  daily  thanks,  that  they  were  not  bom 
of  the  female  sex  I 

t  The  Jtev,  J.  Jtobertty  (Jonmal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,)  observes  upon  the 
similarity  of  this  feast,  to  that  obtaining  amongst  the  Hindas  when  they  take  their 
principal  Deities  ont  in  procession,  in  their  tabernacles,  preceded  by  priests,  sing- 
ers, musicians,  and  the  dancing  girls  of  the  Temple.  This  is  done  to  demon- 
strate from  which  god  they  considered  they  are  deriving  protection,  or  else  to 
honour  him,  in  hopes  that  he  will  dissipate  some  sickness,  or  avert  the  evil  eye. 
The  Hindu  tabernacle,  is  properly  speaking  borne  by  priests,  (although  it  is 
now  mostly  taken  on  wheels  forming  a  car)  whilst  that  of  the  Jews  is  directed 
to  be  carried  by  Lerites :  or  should  none  such  be  present,  by  the  highest  in 
rank,  amongst  the  members  of   the  congregation. 

The  Jews,  Amoi  v.  26,  were  told,  that  **  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your 
"  Moloch,  and  Chiun,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to 
'' yoursekes."    This  Chiun,  has  been  by  good  authorities,*  sonnised  to  mean 
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water  is  sprinkled  from  a  silver  bottle  over  the  books,  and  the  peo^ 
ple^  but  with  the  white  Jews,  it  is  only  made  use  of  at  the  door.* 

This  peculiar  people,  this  nation  within  a  nation,  have  been  occa- 
sionally persecuted  and  oppressed,  but  still  they  throve.  In  the  time  of 
tlie  Dutch  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  their  prosperity,  but  when 
tlie  British  took  Cochin^  they  gradually  but  surely  declined,  and  de- 
creased in  numbers,  power,  and  opulence.   During  the  last  few  years, 
they  have  again  been  more  prosperous,  their  trade  has  increased, 
they  have  become  more  wealthy,  and  altogether  a  decided  cliange  for 
the  better,  is  perceptible  amongst  them.     In  their  formerly  great 
and  remunerative  trade,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  they  al- 
inost  monopolized,  they  are  now  supplanted  by  Europeans,  Farsees, 
Moplahs,  and  others.     The  women  now  principally  employ  themselves 
in  making  coarse  lace,  and  embroidering  caps,  which  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  in  Bombay,  amongst  the  Farsees. 

Ba^nage  supposes  it  not  improbable,  that  the  first  Jews  who  arrived 
on  this  coast,  came  in  Solomon's  fleet.  Their  own  legends  affirm, 
that  about  A.  D.  68  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  about 
one  thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  came  to  Malabar,  where  three  fourths 
of  them  settled  at  Cranganore,  and  the  remainder  in  other  places, 
and  that  in  the  year  A.*  D.  379,1  just  the  year  after  Cheraman 
Fermaul's  death,  the  Jews  at  Cranganore  received  a  copper  plate, 


ChiTen,  or  Siva  of  the  Hindus,  the  idol  they  mostly  carry  in  procession  ;  whilst 
Molocli,  appears  to  be  Kali  or  Bha(i;ayadl,  Siva's  wife  (see  page  2S3.)  The 
star  in  the  knee  of  Gemini,  is  termed  Siva's  star,  and  is  painted  on  his  car. 

In  the  fragment  to  Calmet,  it  is  said.  **  It  will  no  donbt  be  observed,  that 
"  the  Chian  of  Amos,  is  a  term  used  many  ages  after  the  event  to  which  the 

prophet  refers,  which  are  thus  connected  with  the  history  of  Balaam,  Numberg 
*'Ch.  XXII  and  the  term  in  Numbers,  is  not  Chiun,  but  Baal-peor."  Thus 
Amos  calls  Baal-peor  by  the  name  of  Chiven,  or  Siva,  which  "Israel  joined  him- 
self to.** 

*  In  the  BovM'Syrian  church  at  Shallacooddf»e,  there  is  a  representation  over 
their  figure  of  St.  Qeorge,  said  to  have  been  of  JewUh  origin.  It  is  a  triangle 
iniiide  which  is  an  eye,  surrounded  by  a  halo,  or  Unity  in  Trinity.  The  Vicar 
stated  it  owed  its  origin  to  a  Jewish  legend,  that  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  was 
only  permitted  to  see  one  of  the  Almighty's  eyes. 

t  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  Jewish  translation,  received  from  the  Senior 
Rabbi  at  Jewstown,  who  in  1861  bad  charge  of  the  Jewish  plates.    The  most 
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giving  them  the  privilegesjas  already  translated  in  full,  and  accord" 
ing  to  their  own  account,  they  had  a  head  man  of  their  tribes 
Suranum  MoplaL 

Van  ReedCy  who  took  a  great  interest  in  this  people,  stated  in 
1695,  that  they  were  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  portion  of  whom 
were  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
his  vast  empire,  from  whence  they  migrated  into  Malabar,  carrying 
with  them  the  silver  trumpets,  made  use  of  in  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
and  on  which  were  inscribed  the  ineffiible  name.  The  number  of 
persons  composing  this  emigration,  has  been  variously  estimated,  at 
from  18,  to  80,000,  but  conmion  sense  precludes  the  possibility  o| 
so  large  a  number  of  persons  as  that  last  mentioned,  arriving  at  the 
same  time.  Even  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  all  the 
modem  appliances  of  steam,  <fec.,  moving  such  an  enormous  army, 
would  be  a  fearful  undertaking.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
Jews  increased  rapidly  in  Malabar,  and  in  course  of  time,  having  be  • 
coine  wealthy,  they  were  able  according  to  some  accounts,  to  purchase 
Cranganore.  But  this  may  much  more  probably  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  they  purchased  the  right  of  living  tax  free,  being  under 

the  Grovemment  of  their  own  people,  and  trying  and  punishing  their 

• 

extraordinary  legends  concerning  this  people  are  extant,  and  for  the  yerifica- 
tion  of  many  of  them,  the  shade  of  Cheraman  Permaal  is  invoked,  even  hundreds 
of  years  after  he  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  A.  D.  378.  For  this  event 
various  authors  have  indulged  in  dates  of  their  own,  without  advancing  any 
argument  whatever,  tending  to  prove  them  correct;  for  instance,  Motns,  gives 
A.  D.  426.  Dr.  C.  Buchanan,  490.  BUhop  Middleton,  508.  Mr,  Lawton, 
750.  The  Rev,  T.  Whitekouse,  825  !  Paoliy  the  tenth  century  ;  and  the  Jews 
themselves,  A.  I).  379,  making  a  triflino:  difference  of  446  years,  between  the 
date  given  by  them,  and  that  by  Mr.  Wiiitehouse.  It  appears  that  the  origi- 
nal date,  or  rather  that  given  on  the  copper  plates  by  the  translator,  is  one 
year  subsequent  to  Cheraman  Permaurs  death,  whereas  the  text  of  the  grant, 
states  it  to  have  been  made  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  or  the  year  before 
his  demise,  viz.,  A.  D.  377.  If  the  translation  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  grant  wai  made  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  reign,  but  written  in  A.  D.  379* 
The  Syrian  plates  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Jews,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  idea,  that  both,  or  at  all  events  one  of  them,  must  be  spurious,  but  quite 
an  opposite  construction  may  be  placed  on  this  similarity.  If  they  were  both 
granted  at  the  same  time,  and  conferred  the  same  privileges,  it  is  but  natnral 
to  suppose,  that  similar  words  and  expressions  might  be  used,  where  the 
witnesses  were  the  same,  and  the  same  Secretary  drew  up  the  grants. 
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own  race,  by  their  own  laws.  They  then  chose  two  brothers,  who  were 
members  of  a  family  which  had  long  been  esteemed,  for  wisdom, 
intelligence,  and  wealth :  and  elected  them  to  govern  their  small  com- 
monwealth, conjointly.  But  dissensions  are  said  to  have  arisen,  and 
at  length  one  of  the  brothers,  invited  the  other  to  a  feast,  and  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  to  murder  him,  that  he  might  reign 
suprema  His  triumph  however  was  of  short  duration,  as  he  in 
turn,  was  slain  by  the  son  of  his  victim.  The  community  then  laps- 
ed into  democracy,  and  anarchy,  and  gradually  but  surely  declined 
in  importance,  wealth,  and  character. 

These  early  dates,  are  very  difficult  to  settle  definitely,  but  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  traditions,  about  1,000  years  after  their  arrival  at 
Cranganore,  dissensions  arose  amongst  them :  at  all  events  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  there  had  been  a  great  dispute  between 
the  white  Jews  and  the  black,  said  to  have  been  occasioned,  by  the 
latter  claiming  the  privileges  of  the  former,  and  demanding  the  right 
of  inter-marriage  with  thehi.  The  former  appealed  to  a  Native  Prince 
for  assistance,  (to  whom  they  were  probably  vassals,  very  possibly 
the  Paliat  Achen,  at  Chenotta,)  who  thoroughly  destroyed  the  settle- 
ment. The  number  of  Jews  were  thus  considerably  decreased,  and 
although  since  that  period,  they  have  seen  many  vicissitudes,  they 
have  never  enjoyed  the  same  power  and  opulence.  The  desolation 
of  Cranganore,  was  likened  to  a  miniature  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  has  often  been  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Portuguese.  Zeirredien 
the  Mahomedan  historian,  states  that  in  1524,  the  Moors  engaged  in 
a  most  barbarous  war  against  the  Jews  at  Cranganore,  when  all  who 
could  be  captured,  were  massacred  without  mercy,  whilst  their  houses 
and  Sjmagogues  were  burnt.  In  this,  the  Portuguese  could  not  have 
been  concerned,  because  they  and  the  Moors  were  at  that  period  in 
a  deadly  feud,  and  Zeirredien  continues,  that  on  the  following  year, 
the  Moors  having  retired  to  Calicut^  joined  the  Samorin*s  forces,  and 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  Portuguese  factory  there,  killing  or 
driving  away  all  of  that  nation.  The  Portuguese  themselves  give 
an  account  of  this,  (p.  104),  but  assert,  that  they  drove  away  the 
Natives,  although  they  found  it  advisable  subsequently  to  evacuate 
and  blow  up  the  fort. 

After  the  destruction  of  Cranganore,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
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Portuguese,  many  of  the  Jews  were  probably  carried  away  toChenotta, 
or  Chennamungalum,  where  a  colony  of  them  still  exists.  There 
were  no  Jews  in  Cochin,  when  the  Portuguese  arrived  there  in  1500, 
but  at  Cranganore  there  were  a  few,  in  a  miserable  state  ^  of 
destitution,  who  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  former  community, 
who  had  either  returned,  or  escaped  from  servitude.  It  is  only 
natural,  that  they  should  after  this,  wish  to  quit  the  scene 
of  their  former  power,  and  grandeur,  which  had  now  passed 
away,  and  in  1565,  when  the  Samorin,  and  his  Moorish  Allies,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  petty  Eajahs,  again  invaded  the  Cochin  State,  these 
people  were  probably  again  severely  treated,  for  the  Samorin's 
party  were  victorious,  and  the  Cochin  Kajah,  and  two  Princes,  were 
slain  in  battle  on  January  27th,  1565,*  whilst  the  succeeding  Etyah, 
met  with  the  same  fate,  fourteen  days  later.  Some  of  the  Portu- 
guese, were  no  doubt  present,  with  the  Cochin  party,  and  as  they 
were  worsted,  had  no  time  for  oppressing  the  Jews,  who  in  this  very 
year,  (probably  after  the  occurrence  of  the  above  events,)  obtained 
refuge  in  Cochin,  during  the  time  they  were  building  Jews  town, 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  In  this  year  also,  the  Portuguese  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortress,  at  Cranganore,f  evi- 
dently s^gainst  the  Samorin's  party.  All  that  appears  to  be  now 
known,  is,  that  in  1565,  the  Jews  fled  from  Cranganore  to  Cochin, 
and  erected  their  present  settlement  of  Jews  town. 

A  want  of  space,  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  the  numerous 
Jewish  legends,  which  vary  in  different  places,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  simply  their  own  surmises,  some  of  which  are  founded  on  actual 
occurrences  affecting  themselves,  and  others  on  those  concerning 
either  the  Syrians,  or  some  of  the  other  sects  around  them. 

On  the  capture  of  Cochin  by  the  Dutch  in  1663,  the  Jews  were 
much  depressed,  owing  to  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted 

•  This  battle  was  celebrated  in  Malabar  verse,  the  ^poem  is  still  extant^  and 
enters  fully  into  the  details  of  the  defeat,  and  death,  of  thej  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
and  the  two  Princes. 

ir  From  the  above  it  woald  seem  probable,  that  the  ststement  of  Mr^WhiU'^ 
houHf  in  HifiTORiOAL  NOTICES  OF  GocHiN  "That  in  1565  the  Jews  to  escape  the 
**  persecutions  of  the  Portuguese,  left  Cranganore,  and  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Cochin  Bajah,"  is  an  error. 
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upon  them  by  the  Portuguese,  for  having  assisted  the  Dutch,  in 
their  first  attack  upon  Cochin.  But  after  this  date  prosperity  again 
dawned  upon  them,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  community  had 
the  title  of  Modeliar  conferred  upon  him,  wlulst  one  ricli  family, 
(Ezekiel,)  acted  a  very  important  part,  in  contracting  their  treaties 
with  the  Samorin,  the  Travancore  or  Ram  Rajah,  and  others.  The 
better  class  of  Jews,  were  received  in  the  best  society  of  Cochin, 
where  the  wealthier  possessed  houses.  In  1685,  an  immigration  of 
White  Jews  occurred  from  Amsterdam,  and  subsequently  others  joined 
them  from  Palestine,  Persia,  Bagdad,  Egypt,  England,  Poland,  Qermany, 
especially  Frankfort,  and  Spain.* 

It  may  be  asked,  what  the  British  since  their  advent  to  Cochin 
have  done  for  the  Jews?  First  came  the  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  who 
interested  himself  greatly,  both  in  the  people  and  their  records, 
many  of  which  last  he  obtained,  and  removed  to  Europe,  where  they 
are  still  regarded  with  wonder  and  interest  In  his  '*  Christian  Re- 
searches," may  be  found  an  accomit  of  all  he  gleaned  respecting 
them.  At  the  Black  Jews'  Synagogue,  he  found  many  manuscripts 
written  on  parchments,  goat's  skin,  and  cotton  paper,  many  of  these  he 
purchased,  or  rather  procured,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Jews,  and  their  disinclination  to  part 
with  the  legends  of  their  forefathers.  But  he  managed  to 
escape  from  Jew's  town  with  his  prize,  and  by  the  aid  of  money, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Magistrate,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  he 
should  retain  many  of  theiA. 

*  ObBervera  have  remarked  upon  the  Wbite  Jews,  having  existed  many 
centuries  in  the  Cochin  State,  and  have  argued,  that  this  affords  a  proof, 
that  European  blood,  unmixed  with  that  of  the  Nativt  raeet,  can  be  continued 
through  many  generations.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  it  is  the  best  test 
that  could  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  (admitting  them  to  be  pure  Europeans, 
which  they  are  not.)  The  pure  White  Jews  have  never  been  able  to  continue 
their  race  without  the  aid  of  immigrants  from  other  places,  and  before  this 
question  was  ever  mooted.  Governor  Moen'a  remarked,  that  the  White  Jews 
were  continued,  owing  to  constant  admixture  with  new  blood.  So  it  is  now, 
none  of  upwards  of  three  generations,  bom  in  the  country,  of  pure  white 
blood  on  both  father's  and  mother's  side,  can  be  detected.  The  plains  of 
India  are  unsuited  for  permanent  colonization  by  the  white  races,  if  we  are  to 
draw  conclusions  from  bygone  facts,  or  reason  by  analogy  with  what  is  daily 
l)erc€ptibl6  around. 

W   1 
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MissioiuirieB  have  been  seat  to  the  Jews^  mth  yeiy  little  effect 
Suchanan  states,  that  one  of  this  sect  translated  the  New  Testamenty 
in  order  to  refiite  some  arguments  adduced  by  the  Syrians,  but 
instead  of  that,  he  himself  embraced  Chiistiadity.  It  has  sub* 
sequently  become  a  belid'y  that  asy  person  who  translates  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  tbe  Seriptores,  will  inevitably  become  a  convert  ta 
Christianity,  by  the  power  of  the*  evil  i^isitw  Occasionally  they 
even  now  obtain  converts  to  their  faith  r  but  they  have  a  rule,  that 
BO  woman  becoming' a  Jewess  can  marry  a  Jew,  althou^  9  male 
embracing  their  tenets  may  be  united  in  matrimony  to  a  Jewesa 
The  Jews  do  not  like  to  enter  into  any  religious  arguments  respecting: 
•ur  Saviour,  and  if  questioned  a»  to  the  meaning  of  certain  passages- 
in  Isaiah,  they  always  declare  that  they  refer,  to  the  good  king  Hoeea^ 
and  if  pressed  further,  they  grow  sullen,  and  revise  to  contiime  the 
conversation. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

ICE  MAHOMEDANS. 

ttahomedans  in  the  Cochin  StaCe^Mahoned,  hia  rise,  toaehing,  and  deatb— The 
four  CaBphs— Thelmanm—Sheeaa— Sooneea — Riae  of  yarioaa  achoola — Creel 
apreads  to  India — Division  of  Indian  Mahomedana — Hinda  ritea  beconn 
engrafted  on  new  creed — Caste  distinctions  coramenee— Origin  of  Moplafaa— 
Persecutions  of  Portngnese— Beebee  of  Cannanore — Hjder — ^Tippoo— Engw 
lieh—Prieata— Rites— Feasts— Marriages— Unlockj  dajs— Sednaion  of  «o> 
teen— Dirty  race — Barials— Fast  of  Mohorrnm— Ramtan. 

The  Mahomedana  in  the  Cochin  State^  oomprifle  about  1  in 
;20  of  the  entire  popaLation^  bat  they  appear  to  be  rapidly  increase 
ing  in  numbers.  They  are  diatiiictly  divisible  into  two  portiona^ 
the  true  Afahomedans  who  live  in  small  communities,  and  exercise 
the  tenets  of  their  faith  as  in  other  portions  of  the  South  of  India: 
and  the  Moplahi,  who  though  also  Mahomedans,  are  to  «  grert  extent 
distinct  from  them,  and  form  a  bigoted  and  intolerant  sect  of  their 
own. 

A  summary  of  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism  is  neceflsaiy,  in  order 
to  explain  as  shortly  as  posnble^  the  origin  of  its  numerous  divi- 
nions. 

Mahomed,  the  founder  of  this  religious  sect,  was  bom  mt  Mecca ; 
A.D.  569,  and  on  his  father's  death,  whilst  he  was  still  veiy  young, 
he  found  himself  the  head  of  a  small  Arab  family,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Kor&^h,  and  the  owner  of  one  efaiVB  and  five 
camels.  His  mother  Amina,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jewess,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  by  the  Syrian  monk  Sergius.  His  Grand- 
father took  care  of  the  oiphan,  but  on  his  death,  the«cha|^  fell  to 
to  uncle,  who  treated  him  as  one  of  his  own  children.    At  the  age 
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of  thirteen,  he  accompanied  his  uncle  into  Syria^  and  at  the  fair  of 
Boara,  is  thought  to  have  met  Felix,  or  Sergins  Bahira,  who  is 
believed  subsequently,  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of 
the  Koran,  a  word  derived  from  Karaa  "to  read,"  at  all  events, 
most  of  it  seems,  to  be  a  new  reading,  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
sacred  books,  then  current  in  the  East^  intermingled  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  fables  of  Arabia,  and  some  Persian  Mythology.  Many 
Mahomedans  assert,  that  the  Koran  was  in  existence  from  all  eternity, 
and  written  upon  tables,  which  were  kept  before  Qod :  that  these 
Msdiomed  was  permitted  to  see  once  a  year  during  his  life,  and  in 
the  last  twelve  mouths  of  it,  twice.  Some  sects  however  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Koran  altogether. 

.  Mahomed  in  the  course  of  some  mercantile  transactions,  became 
the  agent  and  factor,  of  a  rich  widow,  named  Kadijah,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  his  appearance,  manners,  and  address,  that  she  gave 
him  her  hand  in  marriage,  when  he  was  25  years  of  age.  Thus  at 
one  step,  Mahomed  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  Mecca.  His  nation  at 
this  time,  worshipped  the  stars  of  Heaven,  and  many  gods  sub- 
ordinate to  one  supreme  Deity:  in  short,  neither  their  religion,  nor 
morals,  possessed  any  check,  and  all  acted  as  suited  their  conveni- 
ence, or  as  their  imagination  dictated. 

Some  Jewish  and  Christian  tribes,  having  settled  in  his  locality 
he  is  thought  to  have  learnt  from  them,  that  there  was  a  purer  faith 
than  that  held  by  his  countrymen,  which  aroused  in  him  an  ardent 
desire,  to  introduce  a  better  creed  amongst  them. 

Then  he  remembered  the  teachings  of  Sergius,  and  if  he  did  not 
long  for  his  presence,  (which  it  is  said  he  obtained,)  still  he  wished  for 
the  words  of  his  Holy  Book :  and  his  cousin  Warka-ben-nauf  el,  is 
believed  to  have  procured  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  translated 
from  Hebrew  into  Arabia  Naturally  of  a  contemplative  mind,  he 
passed  one  month  in  every  year  on  Mount  Hira  in  solitude,  studying 
the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faith.  He  found  the 
writings  of  both  enveloped  in  fables,  and  Jewish  legends,  and  his 
mind  shrank  from  adopting  either  creed,  wherein  man,  unsatisfied 
with  the  teachings  of  infinite  wisdom,  had  superadded  the  composi- 
tions of  his  own  finite  ideas.  These  solitary  musings  led  to  great 
nervous  susceptibility,  his  dreams  took  the  form  of  realities,  until 
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his  reaaon,  nnable  to  bear  the  stretch,  tottered  on  her  throne.  In- 
sanity or  excitement  were  the  only  courses  now  left  open  to  him,  he 
chose  the  latter,  and  his  reason  was  preserved. 

He  disclosed  to  his  wife,  that  the  Angel  Ghibriel  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  given  him  a  divine  commission,  to  reform  the  religion  of 
his  countrymen  :  and  like  a  dutiful  spouse,  she  at  once  declared  her 
belief  in  the  truth  of  his  mission.  In  his  fortieth  year,  he  left  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Hira,  and  seeking  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  Prophet  of  the  Most  High.  He  enunciated 
this  fikct  at  a  large  feast,  when  hQ  publicly  expounded  his  creed, 
and  ridiculed  idolatry,  requesting  to  know,  what  advantage  could  be 
expected  from  trusting  in  images  of  wood  and  stone,  and  wound  up 
his  most  forcible  speech,  by  exclaiming  that^  *^  there  is  but  one  Qod, 
''  and  should  there  be  any  amongst  you,  who  wishes  to  be  my  Vicar, 
^'  as  Aaron  was  to  Moses,  let  him  now  proclaim  himself."  His  ne- 
phew and  son-in-law  All,  at  once  accepted  the  post  This  occurred 
in  A.D.  609,  and  for  ten  years  Mahomed  endured  persecutions  and  in- 
sults, but  at  this  time  his  unde  and  protector  died.  Persecution  was 
then  redoubled,  fanned  by  the  zeal  of  bigots,  which  ended  as  such 
always  has  done,  by  giving  renown,  to  what  would  otherwise  soon 
have  quietly  disappeared,  in  the  legends  of  things  gone  by. 

The  Priests  of  his  tribe  Kor^sh,  perceiving  the  eminence  to  which 
Mahomed  was  attaining,  and  fearing  the  loss  which  might  accrue  to 
their  temple,  were  a  new  religion  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  as  they 
were  aware  that  it  would  cause  the  downfall  of  their  idolatrous  wor^ 
ship,  persecuted  him  greatly,  and  so  vehement  was  their  animosity 
after  his  uncle's  death,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Mecca,  and 
take  refuge  in  Tayef,  three  days'  journey  distant.  But  the  people 
would  not  be  convinced  of  his  divine  mission,  and  after  a  time  he 
returned  to  Mecca.  At  first  he  resided  there  quietly,  but  soon  com- 
menced enunciating  his  religion,  to  the  Pilgrims  who  resorted  thither. 

At  this  time,  many  persons  came  from  Tatreb,  who  listened  at- 
tentively  to  the  new  doctrine,  for  circumstances  had  occurred,  which 
rendered  it  of  great  interest  to  them.  Their  city  bad  been  inhabit- 
ed by  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  fought  for  supremacy,  and  the  first 
were  reduced  to  slavery  :  in  this  degraded  condition,  the  Arabs 
frequently  heard  them  praying,  that  the  Messiah  would  come.   Now 
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at  Mecca,  they  found  one  who  announced  himself  as  the  Prophet  of 
God,  they  enquired  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  of  whom  they 
had  heard,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  they  became 
greatly  interested  in  his  doctrines. 

Mahomed  then  finding  that  his  disciples  were  augmenting,  and 
his  creed  taking  root^  changed  his  teaching,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  inculcated  maxims  of  peace,  and  submission  to  ii^uries,  and 
insults,  for  the  sake  of  religion  :  and  now  declared,  that  peace  was 
good,  until  Qod  gave  theu  opportunities  to  destroy  their  enemies* 
During  this  stirring  time,  his  wife  and  most  of  his  offspring  died, 
and  the  fiery  and  unquenchable  spirit  of  the  enthusiast,  had  no 
check. 

The  chiefs  of  Mecca  attempted  his  destruction,  but  he  fled  to  Yatreb, 
A.D.  622,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  the  name 
of  the  Town  was  forthwith  changed  to  Medinet-al-Nabiy  or  the 
**  City  of  the  Prophet,"  commonly  known  as  Medina.  This  is  the 
Htgiray  or  period  of  flight,  from  which  the  Mahomedan  era  is  com- 
puted. New  forms  of  worship  and  rituals  were  then  devised,  and 
the  first  Mosque  raised.  Now  Mahomed's  mildness  changed  to  fero- 
city, his  former  gentle  nature  to  that  of  the  tiger,  he  became  the 
head  of  a  warlike  sect,  and  the  leader  of  a  band  of  marauding  free- 
booters, who  were  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  first  no  doubt  Mahomed  was  sincere  in  his  pretensions,  but 
now  he  found  frauds  necessary,  to  support  his  assertions,  and  sank 
from  a  religious  enthusiast,  to  an  eminent  impostor,  successful  hypo- 
crite, and  intolerant  bigot.  First  he  only  declared  war  against  hi» 
enemies,  now  he  included  in  that  category,  all  who  denied  the  truth 
of  his  sacred  mission.  His  nation  espoused  his  assertions,  they 
spread  his  doctrines  by  the  sword,  and  were  determined  to  conqueif 
for  the  creed  which  Uiey  believed  to  have  emanated  from  Qod,  or  die 
fighting  in  His  cause. 

As  victories  crowned  his  arms,  and  his  empire  extended,  his  tolera- 
tion decreased,  and  his  love  of  blood  augmented.  At  last  the  time 
€f  his  decease  drew  nigh,  and  he  directed  his  followers  to  be^very 
careful  on  three  points,  viz.  to  abolish  idolatry,  receive  any  proselytes, 
«nd  observe  prayers  at  stated  times :  and  then  after  having  cursed 
the  Jews,  he  directed  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  attend  him 
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in  lus  last  hourSy  but  his  favoarite  wife  Ayesha  He  died  on  June 
8th,  A.  D.*  6S2,  aged  6^  yearsy  and  according  to  his  own  request, 
was  buried  where  he  drew  his  last  breath.  No  son  continued  his 
name,  he  left  only  one  daughter  Fatima,  as  the  survivor  of  eight 
ehildreik  It  i»  curioos  that  with  him  did  not  die  his  sect,  and  that 
along  with  him  did  not  perish  belief  in  his  doctrines.  His  creedl 
was  carried  by  force  of  arms  towards  Europe,  and  when  checked  in 
that  direction,  found  new  diannels  to  the  Eastward. 

He  is  believed  to  have  nominated  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Ali, 
his  daughter  Fatima's  husband,  as  his  heir,  but  his  widow  Ayesha 
declared,  ihat  he  had  named  her  father,  Aboobukur.  Now  arose 
disputes^  an  ambition  to  rule  seized  his  late  submissive  chieftains, 
and  dissensions  ensued  as  to  whether  his  t^nporal  power  was  heredi* 
tary,  which  all  admitted  his  spiritual  one  must  be.  Aboobukur  was 
chosen  as  first  CcUiph,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  coarse  and  fiery 
Omar;  this  latter  designated  himself,  ^'  Commander  of  the  faithful'' 
After  reigning  eleven  yearsy  "  oonquering  36,0D0  cities,  towns,  and 
castles:  ^  destroying  40Q0  Christian,  Magian,  fmd  Pagan  temples :  and 
**  erecting  1,400  Mosques,"  he  was  assassinated  by  a  slave.  On  his 
death  bed,  he  nondnoted  a  council  of  six,  to  meet  after  his  demise,  and 
decide  upon  his  successor.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  should  they  not 
have  agreed,  all  were  to  be  executed.  But  this  latter  part,  was  not 
found  necessary,  as  they  were  unanimous  in  choosing  Othman, 

This  third  Caliph,  had  been  Mahomed's  Secretary,  and  one  of  his 
sons-in-law.  Although  above  d^ty  years  of  age,  his  vigour  was 
great,  and  under  his  direction,  the  Moslem  empire  extended  to  the 
confines  of  India.  He  revised  the  Koran :  during  his  reign,  how< 
ever  luxuries  began  to  be  indulged  in,  new  sects  to  arise,  and  Ali'a 
partisans  daily  acquired  more  power.  Othman  was  slain,  A.D.  661 
by  his  troops,  on  a  Friday,  whilst  he  was  fasting,  and  reading  the 
Koran.  Horror  and  consternation  were  universal,  and  during  the 
confusion  which  ensued,  AU's  partisans  obtained  for  him  the  fourth 
Caliphite.  He  commenced  by  deposing  all  Qovemors,  and  elevating 
his  own  friends  in  their  place:  his  enemies  then  asserted  that  he 
had  been  foremost  in  conspiring  against  his  predecessor,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  whom  he  had  deposed,  Mowaveeah,  the  Gfovemor  of 
Syria,  claimed  the  Caliphite.    Three  &natics  determined,  that  the 
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cause  of  the  Mahomedan  divisions  was  the  existenceof  Ali,  Mown- 
veeah,  and  his  friend  Amru,  so  they  detennined  to  assassi&ate  all  in 
one  day.  This  they  attempted,  bnt  were  only  successful  in  murdering 
All,  and  thus  terminated  the  reign  of  the  last  Caliph,  in  whom 
was  united,  both  the  temporal  sovereignty  or  Caliphite,  and  the 
Iman  or  spiritual  power.  The  first  from  this  period  fell  to  Mowa- 
veeah  and  his  successors,  the  latter  to  the  descendants  of  All 

Hcmariy  Ali's  eldest  son,  was  proclaimed  Caliph,  as  well  as  Imam,* 
but  Mowaveeah  compelled  him  to  resign  the  first  dignity,  A.  D. 
669,  and  nine  years  subsequently,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife.  His 
brother  Hossein,  was  second  Imam,  and  when  Mowaveeah  died 
A.  D.  679,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  son  Yezid,  Hossein 
attempted  to  obtain  the  Caliphite,  but  was  surrounded  by  Yezld's 
troops,  and  mortally  wounded  He  staggered  to  his  tent,  and 
lifted  up  his  infant  to  give  it  his  last  blessing,  when  an  arrow  pierc- 
ed the  child's  breast,  and  its  life  blood  flowed  over  its  agonised 
father,  who  rushing  amongst  the  foe,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  their  fary« 
All  his  £Eimily,  excepting  his  son  Ali,  12  years  of  age,  and  two  sisters, 
perished  at  the  same  time,  but  his  murder  was  fearfully  avenged. 
The  anniversary  of  Hossein's  martyrdom,  is  kept  as  the  Mohorrum, 
both  in  India  and  Persia. 

There  were  altogether  twelve  Imams,  although  some  Moslem  sects 
acknowledge  only  one,  others  seven,  whilst,  it  is  considered,  there 
wiU  be  no  legitimate  Sovereign  upon  earth,  until  Mahomed  the  last 
Imam,  or  his  spirit,  re-appears. 

The  Mahomedans  are  separated  into  two  great  divisions^  the  Sheeaa 
of  whom  the  Persians  are  the  chief  representatives,  and  the  Sooneet 
amongst  whom  the  Turks  form  the  largest  division.  They  are  in 
most  places  very  rancorous  against  one  another,  and  have  separate 
Mosques,  or  should  a  member  of  one  sect  attend  the  house  of  prayer 
of  the  other,  it  is  mostly  to  cavil,  whilst  each  dooms  the  other  to 
eternal  condemnation  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  Sheeaa  call  themselves  lovers  of  justice,  and  assert  that  Ali 
was  Mahomed's  lawful  successor,  and  therefore  the  three  other  Caliphs 

*  Some  sectA  aasert,  tliat  the  spirit  of  one  Imam  was  transmigrated  into 
that  of  his  suooessor :  whilst  others  even  believed  tbem  to  be  incarnations  of 
the  Deity. 
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were  merely  usurpers.  They  pray  with  unclasped  hands,  mourn 
deeply  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein,  curse  his  enemies,  and  doom  Ali's 
opponents  to  the  lowest  depths  of  condemnation.  Some  of  them 
consider  Ali  equal  to  Mahomed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Koran 
has  been  rendered  void  by  tradition.  This  class  are  mostly  found 
amongst  the  Perdans,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Tartars,  and  com- 
prise some  of  the  Indian  Princes. 

The  SooneeSf  follow  the  Soonut,  or  ''traditions,'*  and  believe  in 
the  equally  divine  mission,  of  all  four  Caliphs.  Mahomed  they  call 
the  last  of  the  Prophets,  and  Ali  the  first  of  the  Fakeers.  They 
speak  highly  of  Omar,  whose  assassination  the  Persian  Sheeas  cele- 
brate as  a  festival,  and  assert  that  the  traditions  merely  explain  the 
Koran.  This  sect  is  mostly  represented  by  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabs.  They  clasp  their  hands  in  prayer,  shave  the  middle  of  the  Mous- 
tache, observe  the  fast  of  the  Ramzan,  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
read  the  Koran,  assemble  for  public  prayer,  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  consider  it  unlawful  to  make  the  image  of  Hossein's  tomb, 
the  taboot,  at  the  Mohorrum,  and  to  read  the  funeral  eidogy,  or  beat 
the  breast  at  that  time,  but  they  may  shed  tears.  They  ought  never 
to  take  intoxicating  drinks. 

FredUsttnaUan  is  firmly  believed  in.  It  is  alleged  that  as  soon 
as  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  two  examiners  Monker  and 
Nakir,  enquire  into  the  works  of  the  deceased,  during  his  life  time. 
The  bridge  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  is  said  to  pass  over  the  centre  of 
Hell,  (a  burning  fiery  furnace,)  and  being  finer  than  a  hair,  and 
sharper  than  a  rasor,  the  good  souls  are  assisted  rapidly  across,  by 
guiding  and  protecting  spirits,  whilst  the  wicked  who  attempt  to 
follow,  fall  dovm  into  the  abyss  below.  After  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  the  bridge  will  be  destroyed,  and  communication  cut  off. 
The  chief  punishment,  is  to  be  denied  the  sight  of  God ;  there  are 
eight  d^rees  of  beatitude,  varjring  according  to  the  proximity  to 
Him.  Hell  is  not  considered  eternal,  but  after  a  certain  period  of 
expiation,  the  cleansed  soul  arrives  at  Paradise. 

After  Mahomedanism  had  flourished  some  time,  disseminated  by 
soldiers,  and  enunciated  by  military  Chieftains,  men  began  to  discover, 
that  something  more  was  necessary,  and  that  now  scholars  were  requir- 
ed who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion,  irres- 
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pective  of  whether  they  were  or  were  not  skilled  ia  martial  exercises. 
Thus  after  it  had  existed  above  a  century,  a  school  was  formed  in 
Bagdad,  traditimis  were  collected  and  examined,  and  a  class  of  r^ 
ligious  teachers  raised  up.  Then  arose  four  sects,  the  Sanr/Ues,  the 
originator  of  which  was  a  strict  partisan  of  AK.  They  call  them- 
selves the  '' followers  of  reason^"  The  ShaJUes;  the  Malecii^  who 
accept  every  thing,  according  to  its  literal  meaning;  and  the 
Uanbalitesy  who  consider  the  Koran:  to<  have  been  eternal  Each- 
of  these  sects  derives  its  name  froin<  that  of  its  originatoe.  They  were- 
established  by  four  Doctors  of  the  law,  who  flourished'  at  various 
times,  and  are  highly  venerated,  whilst  it  has  been  declared,  that  tcv 
slay  a  Persian  Sheeah,  is  more  acceptable  to  Qod,  than  to  destroys 
seventy  Christians.. 

When  the  reli^on  of  the  Crescent  had  existed^  some  time  in  IhcGa, 
the  Sheeas  and  the  Soonees,  began  to  lay  aside  their  animosities,  so 
A  char  in  1556,  aimed  at  a  new  religion,  embracing  Mahomedanism, 
Hinduism,  the  belief  of  the  followers,  of  Zoroaster,  the  creed  of  the- 
Christians,  and  that  of  the  Jews.  It  failed,  and  from  a  curious 
circumstance,  viz.,  from  his  directing  its  adherents  to  leave  off  wearing 
beards!.  Interference  in  their  faitii  they  could' tolerate^  alteration  i& 
their  ritual  they  would  permit,  but  cutting  of  theiE  beards  was  a  most 
intolerable  insult.. 

The  divisions  of  Indian  MussalmeiLaie  the  Syed^  who  are  descend- 
ed from  Mahomed,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  They  maj 
take  their  wives  from  either  of  the  other  divisions,  but  will  not 
allow  thor  daughters  ta  intermany  with  either  of.  the  other  three, 
and  are  exceedingly  jealous^  respectii^  their  genealogy.  Tha 
Sheiki  who.  may  be  ^nmg  fcom  angr  class,  such  as  Hindos,  or  eon* 
verts,  the  women  wear  petticoats  instead  of  the  flowing  trowaers. 
The  Moguls,  or  Persians,  and  the  Pa1han$^  who  consist  of  the  Rohil- 
las,  and  the  Afghans.  Each  o£  these  tidbes  has  nunxeroos  sub^divi- 
sions,  some  higher,  some  lower  than  the  other  :.  ^rfiilst  those  who 
perform  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  are  called  Hadgees,  or  if  their  fitther 
also  went  there,  the  term  is  repeated  twice  before-  their  names. 
Many  are  the  ship  loads  yearly  passing  Cochin,  proceeding  to,  or 
returning  from  Mecca. 

Acbar  possessed  in  his  Seraglio,  the  beautiful  lady  Donna  Juliana 
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Diezy*  who  had  been  captured  by  a  Corsair,  on  her  voyage  to  Teroei- 
ra,  and  came  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  Sultan  Selim. 
The  grand  Seignor,  sent  her  as  a  present  to  Acbar.  Having  won 
that  Erapero/s  affection,  she  applied  herself,  and  with  success,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  her  country,  and  religion,  in  India.  She  it 
was  who  shook  his  belief  in  his  faith,  and  had  the  Eomish  priests 
given  him  the  Bible  withent  adding  legends  to  it,  probably  he  might 
have  ei^raced  the  Christians'  creed.  As  it  was,  he  attempted  a 
religion  of  his  own  composition,  and  from  that  day,  Mahomedans  have 
Iseen  unable  to  assert,  that  their's  is  the  only  true  faith,  but  can  only 
42all  it,  one  amongst  the  many. 

Thus  Hindu  rites  liecame  engrafted  into  the  Mahomedan  ritual, 
^and  as  in  Chapter  YI  we  have  seen,  that  Syrian  Christians  have  hot 
Tejected  Hindu  feasta;  in  Chapter  YII,  how  Hinduism  in  India, 
became  altered,  and  amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  tlie  aborigines : 
«nd  in  Chapter  YIII,  hew  identical  many  Jewiah  and  Hindu  forms 
•are:  so  now  we  may  perceive,  how  greatly  Mahomedanism  sank  from 
its  contact  with  Hinduism,  until  even  caste  formed  a  part  of  the 
Moslem's  creed.  Snonts  and  Martyrs  were  received  into  its  Calendar, 
«nd  offerings  at  their  shrines  exceeded  those  made  at  the  Mosques, 
divisions  became  subdivided,  until  at  last  they  numbered  at  least 
72  sects,  differing  in  their  belief,  from  true  Islamism,  to  downright 
•atheism. 

C<ute  goes  by  tarth,  in  the  same  way  as  amongst  the  Hindus,  but 
it  does  not  compel  each  son,  to  follow  the  exact  occupation  of  his 
father.  The  Fakeers  live  near  tombs,  where  they  meditate  and 
pray,  subsisting  on  voluntary  offerings.  Amongst  the  devotees 
aome  deny  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomed,  and  others  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Koran,  or  even  the  existence  of  a  Qod. 

Imam  was  their  ancient  battle  cry,  the  exulting  shout  of  the 
victor,  aiid  the  defiant  cry  of  the  vanquished.  It  is  one  that  the 
•conquered  have  often  heard  with  such  varying  feelings,  well  know- 
ing that  where  it  was  triumphant,  mer<^  to  the  fallen  was  unknown. 
Imam  was  the  name  of  their  religious  creed,  their  old  faith,  but  in  India 
it  is  now  no  longer  heard,  calling  their  followers  to  arms,  or  encour- 

*  Major  Jervifi,  Memoirs  of  tht  Konkun,  1S40. 
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aging  the  charging  cayaLry,  for  as  their  practioea  changed,  they 
altered  the  cheering  word  to  Dem,  (religions  practice,)  which  now 
urges  on  their  sectaries,  to  victory,  or  defeat 

The  first  advent  of  Mahomedanism  to  India,  in  any  force,  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  Sultan  Mahomed  of  Ghusnee,  invaded  Northern  India,  and  an- 
nexed territory,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  Wave  after  wave 
of  the  followers  of  the  Crescent  then  appeared,  and  rol^  over 
Northern  India,  from  whence  they  swept  the  riches  of  the  country. 
When  the  Mahomedans  first  conquered  cities  in  India,  ail  males 
above  17  years  of  age  who  refused  to  embrace  their  fiiith,  were 
slaughtered,  whilst  those  below  that  age,  were  forcibly  converted,  and 
spared,  as  were  also  the  women. 

Subsequently  they  consented  to  receive  tribute^  and  to  allow  the 
Native  sovereigns  to  retain  possession  of  their  dominions.  In  later 
times,  the  Brahmans  were  again  permitted  to  erect  temples,  and 
3  per  cent  of  their  fonner  revenues,  were  continued  to  them.  After 
eighteen  Princes  of  the  Qhuznee  dynasty  had  reigned  in  India,  they 
were  subverted  by  other  conquerors  of  the  same  creed  from  Khorasan, 
who  made  Delhi  the  seat  of  their  power.  But  in  1206,  their  Sultan 
was  assassinated,  and  their  empire  divided :  and  83  years  subsequently, 
their  dynasty  terminated,  when  the  Afghans  became  the  dominant 
race, 

Timor,  a  Mogul  Tartar,  in  1398,  overthrew  the  Afghans,  but  did 
not  remain  permanently  in  India;  and  in  1526,  Baber  the  Sultan  of 
Cabul,  erected  his  throne  at  Delhi,  and  founded  a  compact  empire. 
Shah  Jehan  commenced  his  reign,  in  1627,  and  under  him  the 
Moslems  reached  the  summit  of  their  Eastern  glory.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  Mahrattas  under  Sevajee,  became  a  vecy 
powerful  body,  whilst  the  A%hans^  revolted,  and  eatabUshed  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  the  Mogul  empire  subsequent  to  his  death,  showed 
symptoms  of  decay. 

Some  of  these  Muasalmen  spread  to  the  Western  Coast  of  India, 
and  their  descendants  now  form  the  division,  abready  designAted  as 
the  ''true  Mahomedans  :"  but  the  larger  class  known  as  " Moplahs," 
or  "  Jonnaga  Moplahs,"  will  be  more  especially  dwelt  upon.  They 
were  a  sect  hated  by  the  Portugaese^  detested  by  the  Dutch,  and  in 
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tlieir  tam  very  inimical  to  the  BritiAh,  by  whom  they  consider  that 
they  have  been  alighted,  and  no^  shown  that  favour,  they  believed 
themaelyes  entitled  to.  Although  still  as  a  class,  a  type  of  vindictive- 
ness,  they  iqppear  to  be  improving,  and  are  at  present  less  blood-thirsty 
than  they  formerly  were,  and  the  sphere  of  their  mercantile  transac- 
tions is  increasing. 

IVaditionary  accounts  of  their  origin  exist  in  abundance,  and  differ 
materially  from  one  another.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  settled 
on  the  Western  coast  in  the  seventh  centniy,  where  they  established 
themselves  under  Caliph  Valid,  and  were  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
posterity  of  Haahem,  expelled  by  Mahomed  for  cowardice  in  his 
battles,  against  the  partisans  of  Abu  JakeeL  In  the  seventh  century,  a 
Mahomedan  merchant  named  Malek  Medina,  accompanied  by  some 
Priests,  are  stated  by  Moens,  to  have  settled  in,  or  near  Mangalore. 
But  the  Mahomedans  obtained  no  great  footing,  until  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

Many  l^;ends  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Moplahs  may  be  found 
in  the  Mackerme  M.  S.,  one  of  which,  stated  to  be  taken  from  a 
copy  of  the  Kerala  Ulpati,  observes  that  Buddhists,  (see  note  p.  44) 
came  to  Cheraman  PermauFs  (not  the  last  of  that  name,)  country, 
and  converted  the  monarch,  who  directed  the  Brahmans  to  follow 
the  tenets  of  that  sect  But  the  Brahmans  remonstrated,  and  pro- 
posed a  public  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  they  contrived  to 
vanquish  their  opponents,  when  according  to  a  previous  agreement, 
the  tongues  of  the  Buddhists  were  cut  out  The  monarch  was  then 
dethroned,  and  his  son,  (nephew  1)  installed  in  his  place,  and  an 
oath  taken,  by  which  they  bound  themselves,  never  to  allow  any 
perscms,  not  of  the  orthodox  Hmdu  religion  to  obtain  public  sanction 
to  reside  in  the  ooimtry.  The  Mahomedans  did  not  anrive  until  after 
this  oath  had  become  obsolete,  but  even  when  it  was  in  force,  the 
Arabs  were  allowed  to  trade  along  the  coast. 

'The  above  is  probably  founded  on  &ct^  as  it  appears  likely 
that  one  of  these  Kings  did  turn  Buddhist,  and  was  dethroned. 
By  degrees  both  Jains  and  Mahomedans  were  included  in  the  above 
term,  as  they  both  came  from  Arabia,  and  it  became  a  common  say- 
ing, that  Cheraman  Permaul  became  a  Buddhist,  and  went  aiyay 
to  Mecca.    At  the  present  time,  no  Jains  trade  to  India,  and  their 
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only  remaining  representatives,  are  the  Mussalmen,  still  called 
Buddhists,  coEseqiieutly  it  is  eommoBly  reported,  and  believed,  thai 
Cheraman  Permaul  became  a  Mahomedan.  Bnt  as  he,  (the  last  of 
that  race  of  nilers,)  died  A.D.  378,  and  Mahomed  was  not  born, 
until  A.D.  569,  it  appears  impossible,  that  any  of  that  race,  could 
have  embraced  Islamism. 

A  rich  Mahomedan  came  from  Arabia,  A.D.  1489-90,  and  having 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Samoriii,  obtained  leave  to  bmld 
additional  mosques  in  the  country,  consequently  before  this  j>eriod, 
they  must  have  had  temples  in  Malabar. 

Many  towns  along  the  Malabar  coast,  have  a  large  proportion  of 
their  inlmbitants,  composed  of  Moplahs,  (termed  Lubbays  in  the 
South,  and  on  the  Madras  side.)  They  no  doubt  are  descended 
from  Arab  fathers,  who  traded  to  this  coast^  and  formed  fugitive 
alliances,  with  Teer  or  Chogaa  women :  for  ideas  r^arding  tiie 
marriage  tie,  are  rather  peculiar  in  Malabar,  (see  page  317.)  The 
children  never  appear  to  have  been  claimed  by  the  fathers,  in 
fact  the  very  word  Moplah,  is  said  to  have  been  derived,  from 
Mother,  J/a,  and  child,  pUla^  showing  to  whose  care,  the  offspring 
fell.*  These  Mother's  ClvUdren,  now  known  as  ♦'Mopkhs,"  could  not 
be  considered  Hindus,  neither  were  they  pure  Mahomedans,  by  whom 
those  with  a  **  bar  sinister,'*  are  regarded  as  a  disgraca  Thus  the 
Moplahs,  rejected  by  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  formed  com- 
munities and  churches  of  their  own,  combining  the  sujierstitions  of 
the  former  race,  with  the  intolerance  of  the  latter :  looked  down 
ui>on  and  despised  by  others,  they  became  morose  and  bigoted,  and 
as  their  wealth  and  iraix>rtance  augmented,  so  did  their  jealousy 
against  all  interference  with  them.  The  '^old  Moplahs"  assert,  that 
being  of  Arabian  extraction,  they  consider  themselves  of  better  birth 
than  the  Tartar  races  of  Northern  India.  Their  written  characters  are 

peculiar  to  themselves,  and  very  different  from  the  present  Arabic : 

• 

*  The  term  Moplah,  is  nob  uBed  by  those  of  that  sect,  who  caU  themselves 
MuBsalmen,  or  Mahomedans.  Dnnean  says,  that  a  Gasee  derived  the  name 
from  Ma,  "  mother,''  and  pUkif  "  a  puppy :"  aa  a  term  of  reproach.  AfacLean 
considered  that  the  word  came  from  il/oAo,  or  MaJiai,  "Mocha"  and  PUlor,  "a 
child,  and  therefore  translated  it,  "children,  or  Nativen,  (perhaps  otitcastes)  of 
Mahai,  or  Mocha.'*    Asiatic  JlaearchtSy  Vol.  5,  Pi\ge  28. 
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their  langaage  is  likewise  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere,  being  a 
combination  and  corruption  of  several  tongues. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  Moplahs  had  increased 
the  trade  of  the  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the  people  were  in 
a  flourishing  condition  though  having  no  Emir  of  note,  they  sub- 
mitted to  Pagan  laws.  But  none  of  their  race  were  ever  executed, 
until  those  of  his  sect,  first  confirmed  the  judgment* 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  invariably 
joined  against  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  many  sources  of  irritation 
they  encountered.  In  the  last  chapter,  it  has  also  been  stated  that 
they  massacred  ih&  Jews,  a  people  accursed  by  Mahomed ;  whilst 
they  persuaded  the  Samorin,  to  expel  the  Syrian  Christians  from 
his  territories,  whi^h  was  the  principal  reasoa  of  their  seeking  refuge 
in  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  States* 

The  Mahomedau  author  Zeireddein,  writing  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  since,  gave  his  version  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sect  was 
treated  by  the  Portuguese.  He  was  naturally  as  much  biassed 
against  the  latter  people,  as  their  authors  were  against  the  Moplahs. 
He  says  that  because  the  Mussalmea  sinned  so,  Qod  sent  the  Por- 
tuguese to  punish)  them,  by  oppression,  and  cruelty,  that  they  beat 
and  derided  them,  sunk  or  stranded  their  vessels,  spit  in  their  faces 
when  they  met,  prohibited  them  from  making  voyages  to  Mecca,, 
plundered  their  property,  and  burnt  their  houses  and  Mosques. 
That  they  also  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  f oUowera  of  the  crescent,, 
to  embrace  ^e  cross,  and  offered  pecuniary  rewards  to  those  wha 
would  accede.  Hadjees  and  others  were  put  to  cruel  deaths,  Ma- 
homed was  publicly  reviled,  and  lus  followers,  sold  as  slaves,  or 
else  led  about  loaded  with  irons^  and  large-  ransoms  demanded  from 
their  friends,  and  until  these  were  obtained,  they  were  confined  at 
night  time,  in  dark,  noisome,  and  hideous  dungeons :  beaten  with, 
slippers,  tortured  by  fire,  and  had  the  most  severe  tasks  imposed 
upon  them.  The  Cochin  Ragah  he  observes,  refused  to-  debar  the 
Mahomedans  from  trafficking  in  his.  country,  whea  requested  to  do> 
80,  by  the  Portuguese. 

2'he  Beehee  of   Cantianore,  may  be  considered  as  the-  chief  of  the 


*  Tohfiit-ul-Mvjakidctn  translated  by  RawUnson. 
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Moplahs,  she  purchased  that  fort  of  the  Datch ;  and  is  believed  to 
be  descended  from  a  yoang  Hindu  hkly,  who  fell  in  love  trith  a  Mop- 
lali,  and  married  him :  subsequently  when  they  became  possessed 
of  land,  and  afterwards  of  a  f ort,  they  became  looked  up  to,  as  the 
head  of  their  sect  Of  course  succession,  went  through  the  female 
line.  Even  now,  the  Beebee  keeps  up  the  remembranoe  of  her  Hindu 
relatives,  and  mourns  three  days,  when  a  death  amongst  them  occurs, 
sending  rice,  and  other  presents,  to  the  bereaved  one& 

Hyder  when  he  took  possession  €i^  the  Malabeur  coast,  gave  the 
Ady  Ri^ah  ol  Cannanore^  extensive  powers,  but  some  of  this  race, 
even  fought  against  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  joined  their 
forces  in  the  field  to  those  of  the  Hindus.  In  1785,  a  powerful 
Moplah,  of  Munjerry  in  Emaad,  north  of  Calicut,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  Tippoo*s  Qovemment^  and  was  with  great  difficulty  subdued 
In  1789  even  the  Beebee  of  Gannanore^  requested  leave  to  enter  the 
Epglish  Fort  of  Tellicherry,  to  escape  Tippoo,  but  in  the  following 
year  they  arranged  matters^  and  again  became  firm  friends.  It  was 
the  Moplohs,  who  murdered  the  (Thief  of  the  En^^ish  Factory  at 
A^jengo,  and  his  suite,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  AttingaL 
Whilst  in  the  ascendant,  they  despoiled  the  Hindus  their  former 
masters,  who  when  they  again  became  rulers^  "<  considered  it  no 
^  crime,  to  put  a  Moplah  to  death.'' 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  Malabar  was  distracted  by 
wars,  and  deserted  both  by  those  who  called  themselves  its  friends, 
as  well  as  by  its  avowed  enemies,  the  Moplahs  were  divided  into  two 
distuKt  classes,  those  residing  along  the  sea  coast,  who  were  traders 
or  large  farmers ;  and  those  inland,  called  "  jungle  Moplahs,"  who 
lived  by  rapine,  murder,  and  kidnapping  diildren,  some  of  whom 
they  sold  as  slaves  to  the  supercargoes  of  vessels,  but  the  greater 
part  to  the  French  at  Mah6,  and  the  Dutch  in  Cochin.  The 
jungle  Moplahs  defied  Tippoo's  troops,  and  not  unfrequently  plun- 
dered his  inland  treasuries,  and  defeated  those  in  charge  of  his 
property.  When  they  to<^  any  spoil,  they  immediately  divided  it, 
and  dispersed.  Their  houses  were  like  small  fortresses,  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  with  loop  holes  for  musquetry. 

A  succefsion  tcuo  was  levied  in  Malabar,  under  the  native  Princes 
ou  the  estates  of  all  Moplahs  who  died  leaving  heirs,  and  varied 
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from  Ith.  to  i^th  of  the  amount  bequeathed.  The  origin  of  this 
impost)  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  legends  assert  it  to  be,  coeval  with 
the  advent  of  the  Arabs  to  the  coast,  a]thou^  it  was  occasionally  held 
in  abeyance.  The  English  abolished  it  in  1792,  and  in  the  following 
year,  made  many  fruitless  attempts,  to  quiet  this  unruly  race. 

Moplahs  in  the  native  state,  receive  much  more  consideration 
from  the  petty  and  village  Officials,  than  do  the  native  Christians. 
They  are  never  kept  waiting  for  hours,  and  then  probably  directed, 
"  to  come  to-morrow."  Every  Mahomedan  Moplah,  if  only  a  convert 
of  a  few  dajTs'  standing,  will  be  received  with  civility,  and  if  kept 
waiting,  have  a  seat  given  him. 

During  the  Mahomedan  mle,  thousands  as  already  stated,  were 
forcibly  converted  to  this  faith  :  and  strange  to  say,  they  became  as 
bigoted  and  intolerant  in  their  new  religion,  as  if  they  had  always 
belonged  to  that  sect  They  or  their  descendants,  and  those  latterly 
converted  are  now  known,  as  the  '^  new  Moplahs,**  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  old  races.  They  could  not  again  become  Hindus,  unless 
by  greatiy  sinking  in  rank,  and  importance,  so  they  embraced  the 
new  sect,  and  spread  it  as  widely  as  they  were  able.  At  the  jvesent 
time,  they  are  purchasing  young  children,  and  bringing  them  up  in 
their  faith,  and  thus  this  sect,  is  rapidly  increasing.  They  also 
convert  many  Christians,  though  they  themselves  are  apparently 
never  converted  to  any  other  faith.  Near  Calicut,  the  late  Mr,  Conolly, 
a  Collector,  (who  was  murdered  in  his  house  by  Moplahs,)  establish- 
ed a  colony  of  Niadis,  (see  page  333,)  and  gave  them  ground  to  culti- 
vate. After  a  time,  Qovemment  handed  the  experiment  over  to  the 
German  Mission,  who  sent  them  a  resident  schoolmaster,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  converting,  and  baptizing,  three  of  them.  The 
Moplahs  then  determined  on  proselytizmg  this  set  of  people,  and 
suddenly  all  but  the  three,  who  had  been  baptized,  left  the  Mission 
village,  and  were  received  into  the  Moplah  community,  where  they 
speedily  became  converts  to  Islam. 

The  small  communities  of  true  Mahomedans  in  the  Cochin  State, 
are  Sheeas  and  Safis  ;  whilst  the  Moplahs,  are  Soonees,  and  Hana- 
fites,  still  they  agree  very  well.  They  increase  rapidly,  and  it  is  re- 
markable, what  a  much  finer  race  they  are,  than  their  Hindu 

brethren.     This  perhaps  is  due,  to  their  eating  meat^  (with  the  ez- 
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ception  of  pork,)  and  partly  probably,  to  their  indulging  in  spiritu- 
ous liquors  in  private.  Their  countenances,  show  the  play  of  their 
minds,  more  than  do  those  of  Mahomedans  elsewhere. 

The  Koran*  is  written  in  Arabic,  which  few  but  the  Priests 
understand,  it  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  some  sects,  and  never 
carried  lower  than  the  girdle.  In  education,  a  smattering  of  Arabic 
is  taught  in  their  schools. 

Their  (hitf  priat,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  is  called  a  Tungd, 
he  usually  resides  at  Fonany,  but  is  now  a  trans|K)rted  felon,  for 
inciting  his  caste  to  insurrection,  and  the  commission  of  murders. 

The  head  Priest  in  each  Mosque,  is  also  called  a  Tungel-,  and  another 
an  Imam,  these  inferior  clergy,  are  supported  by  their  congregations. 
They  are  jealous  of  any  one,  evoi  approaching  their  mosques,  and 
are  so  unsociable,  that  they  will  not  assemble  in  any  numbers 
to  pray.  Their  prayers  should  be  recited  five  times  daily,  and  on 
Fridays,  should  be  repeated  at  the  musjeed.  Boys  are  named 
about  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  when  their  heads  ought  also 
to  be  shaved.  They  may  be  circumcised  at  any  age,  but  generally 
are  so,  before  ten,  this  rite  is  not  essential  to  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  but  is  universal  in  India,  amongst  those  of  this  creed. 
Their  ears  are  never  bored :  from  an  early  age  they  carry  a  sheathed 
knife,  as  the  terrible  Kydakathee,  or  Moplah  knife,  has  been  inter- 


*  It  has  been  already  shown,  (Chap.  VII)  how  the  Hindus  venerate  the 
Vedas,  and  what  care  they  take,  to  prevent  their  even  being  seen  by  the  lower 
castes :  how  oarefully  the  Jews  preserve  their  Pentateuch,  and  the  honour  in 
which  they  hold  it.  It  has  been  discussedf  whether  the  Bible  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  indiscriminately.  The  Roman  Catholics  consider 
that  the  former  course  would  end  in  its  not  being  respected,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  many  Protestants  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  it  as  a  class 
book  in  the  schools.  It  may  well  be  remarked,  with  what  respect  the  Koran 
is  treated  by  the  Mahomedans.  In  a  public  discussion  in  Mysore,  regarding 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Christian  and  Mahumedau  faiUi,  the  Missionary 
produced  his  bible,  ''but  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  Koran,  for  the  Juxy  insist- 
"  ed  on  its  being  produced.  After  much  delay,  discussion,  and  anger  amongst 
"  the  Mussalmen,  it  was  brought  carefully  folded  in  a  handkerchief,  and  a 
"chair  provided  for  its  reception,  ^  *  as  the  Jury  could  not  deface  thes 
*'  books,  or  even  touch  them,  they  were  carefully  folded  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
"  and  t^e  mark  was  put  upon  the  knot^  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened,  but 
**  by  consent  of  the  Jury."— Mullens'  Miwom  in  iSoiUh  India^  1854. 
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dieted,  by  order  of  Goveniment.  The  Mussalmen  wear  turbans 
but  the  Moplahs  do  not  do  8o,  they  have  as  a  rule^  a  small  piece  of 
doth  around  their  heads,  or  wear  Arab  caps.  Girls  have  holes 
bored  in  their  ears,  as  a  mark  of  affection,  consequently  the  more 
they  are  bored^  the  greater  their  parent's  love  for  them  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be.  . 

In  their  feagtsy  their  marriages,  and  their  rejoicings,  the  forbid- 
den music  finds  a  place :  in  the  processions,  flags  are  carried,  whikt 
the  plantain  and  the  cocoanut,  the  lime  and  the  orange,  are  employed 
by  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Hindus. 

It  is  essential  for  Moplahs  to  marry,  and  this  rite  is  considered  as 
a  species  of  foretaste  of  their  paradise,  consequently  they  are 
particular,  about  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  connected  with  it. 
Mahomed  advised  those  of  his  followers,  who  were  too  poor  to 
many,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  pass  their  days  in  devotion. 
The  bride's  family  seek  a  husband  for  her,  thus  a  father  sends 
some  persons  to  the  friends  of  a  youth,  whom  he  considers  suitable, 
and  the  bridegroom  requires  a  present^  in  return  for  marrying  the 
daughter,  as  well  as  her  dowry.  The  Hanafites  sometimes  espouse 
brides  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  Safis  do  this  more  rarely. 
All  preliminaries  being  settled,  and  a  day  for  celebration  of  the 
betrothal  fixed,  the  bridegroom  attended  by  his  friends,  proceeds 
to  the  bride*s  house,  where  her  father  meets  him,  and  sprinkles 
him  with  rose  water,  whilst  some  matrons  anxious  to  avert  the  evil 
eye,  advance  with  a  basin,  containing  water,  turmeric,^  cusa  grass, 
and  other  seeds,  which  they  whirl  three  times  round  his  head. 
The  party  then  proceed  to  a  pandall,  under  which  they  sit  on 
carpets,  or  mats,  spread  on  the  ground.  Here  they  amuse  them- 
selves, by  chewing  betel,  and  some  elder  introduces  the  subject. 
Numerous  questions  are  asked  by  both  sides,  at  the  termination  of 
which,  betrothal  takes  place,  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  in  which  the 
amount  to  be  paid  is  stipulated.  Trays  containing  some  of  the 
money,  are  then  brought  in,  together  with  some  presents,  and  a  gold 
ring,  which  is  touched  successively  by  each  person  present  The 
Priest  then  places  the  ring  on  the  bridegroom's  finger,  and  the 
bride's  father  gives  the  contract  to  the  Cazee,  to  file  amongst  the 
records  of  the  Temple.    Betel  is  then  distributed,  and  after  the 
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bride's  father  has  rabbed  sandal  wood  on  the  breasts  of  his  guests,   « 
they  withdraw. 

The  marriage  of  ten  does  not  take  place  for  some  time  ;  in  the  inter- 
mediate  period,  care  is  taken  to  choose  a  lucky  day,  whilst  in  the 
unlucky  months,  espousals  may  be  said  to  be  almost  prohilHted« 
Also  ''  on  the  third  day  of  the  new  moon,  as  Adam  was  then  expel- 
'4ed  from  Paradise:  on  the  fifth,  when  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  a 
''whale:  on  the  thirteenth,  when  Abraham  was  thrown  into  the 
"  fire  :  on  the  sixteenth,  when  Joseph  was  lowered  into  a  well :  on 
''the  twenty-first,  when  Job  was  afSicted  with  diseases:  on  the 
"  twenty-fourth,  when  Zachariah  was  murdered :  on  the  twenty-fifth 
"  when  Mahomed  had  his  front  teeth  broken  by  a  sling/'  Marriages 
are  mostly  celebrated  in  January,  April,  August,  October,  and  No- 
vember, excluding  aU  the  days  having  bad  omens,  as  enumerated. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  the  most  im- 
portant and  concluding  part  of  which  is,  when  the  Tungel  goes  into 
the  inner  room  with  the  bridegroom,  unites  his  little  finger  to  that 
of  the  bride,  and  pronounces  a  benediction.  A  gold  cliain,  or  a 
string,  sometimes  of  beads,  in  the  form  of  a  tali,  is  usually  hung  around 
the  bride's  neck  at  some  convenient  time,  subsequent  to  the  ceremony. 

The  richer  and  some  of  the  stricter  Mahomedans,  rigidly  seclude 
their  women,  who  have  to  keep  their  feces  covered,  when  going  out, 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  The  Moplah  women,  are  usually 
allowed  to  go  about,  like  those  of  the  ELindus.  These  Moplahchees  are 
amongst  the  dirtiest  people  in  India,  wearing  their  clothes  until  they 
almost  rot  off  them :  even  in  chewing  betel,  they  have  the  objection- 
able practice,  of  sitting  outside  their  houses  and  i^ittmg*  inwards 
through  the  door.  Their  filth  is  said  to  be  considered  a  sign,  that 
they  are  good  housewives.  Their  necks  are  often  covered  with 
strings  of  beads,  their  arms  with  bangles,  as  are  also  their  ankles, 
whilst  their  ears  are  weighed  down  with  ornaments. 

Their  buricU  ground  is  in  Muttencherry.  After  death  the  feet  of 
the  corpse  are  tied  together,  as  are  also  the  hands,  and  the  face  is 

*  This  practice  is  held  in  the  greatest  detestatioQ  by  the  Hindus,  for  doing 
such  inside  the  house,  is  coDsidered  the  height  of  filthiness.  Hindus  (iihigh 
caste)  can  hardly  be  induced  to  touch  a  letter  closed  with  a  wafer,  as  they  j 

believe  it  must  have  been  touched  by  the  tongue. 
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tamed  towards  Mecca :  a  lamp  is  kept  lighted  at  the  head^  and 
thus  it  remains,  until  the  time  of  burial,  whilst  loud  lamentations 
are  made  by  the  women.  The  body  having  been  washed,  is  dressed 
and  enveloped  in  a  long  shroud,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  is  then 
wound  round  by  a  sheet :  whilst  males  have  on  their  usual  head- 
dress, the  true  Mahomedana  turbans,  the  Moplahs  their  caps,  or  a 
piece  of  cloth.  At  the  time  of  burial,  the  corpse  is  first  carried  to  the 
Mosqne,«where  a  prayer  is  recited  by  the  Priest,  and  then  it  is  taken 
to  the  place  of  sepulture.  It  is  buried  with  its  face  downwards,  and 
never  enclosed  in  a  coffin.  Sometimes  it  is  surrounded  by  planksi 
bound  round  by  cords,  but  like  the  Jews,  never  secured  together  by  iron 
nails.  On  the  fortieth  day,  the  relations  go  to  the  tomb,  and  place 
a  white  cloth  over  it,  bum  incense,  and  offer  up  prayers.  The  richer 
classes  entertain  the  poor,  on  each  anniversary.  Tombs  of  females, 
are  quite  plain:  but  those  of  males,  have  a  small  round  piece  of 
chunam  work  at  the  top.  In  most  of  their  burial  grounds,  are  seen 
the  custard  apple,  the  guava,  and  the  pomegranate,  trees. 

The  fast  of  the  Mohorrum,  is  kept  by  the  Safis,  who  are  Sheeas, 
but  not  by  the  Jonnaga  Moplahs,  who  are  Hanafites  and  Soonees  : 
all^ough  these  last,  do  not  object  to  join  in  the  procession,  should 
they  meet  it  by  accident  The  taboot  which  they  bear  down  to  the 
sea  beach,  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  covered  with  cloth,  paper, 
and  tinsel,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  mounted  on  wheels.  Before  it  starts, 
the  Mahomedana  dance  around  a  fire,  shouting  the  names  of  the 
Imams,  and  that  of  Ali,  and  cursing  his  murderers,  as  well  as  the 
three  usurpers.  The  fast  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  feast,  and 
instead  of  a  time  of  mourning,  appears  to  be  held  as  one  of  rejoicing. 

The  Moplahs  ore  strict  in  keeping  the  Barman,  when  they  strictly 
fast  for  30  days,  bewail  the  sins  of  the  preceding  year,  and  give  of 
their  substance  to  their  poorer  brethren. 
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^e  inhabitants  of  the  Cochin  State,  in  the  year  1857,  numbered 
399,056  :  out  of  which,  123,037  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  were  88,920  :  Mdhiomedans  18,496  : 
Jews  1,790  :  And  the  Hindm  229,950 :  of  these  last,  4,101  were 
Kambooried,  and  tmbraki  Brahmans :  and  10,882  other  Brahmans, 
this  includes  5,810  Konkanies  :  422  were  Schatriyas  :  Vysias  not 
even  mentioned  :  and  the  remainder  Sudras,*  out  of  which  51,305 
were  soil  slaves.  Thus  giving  an  average,,  of  352f  individuals,  to 
every  square  mile  of  territory. 

In  the  Town  of  Cochin,  and  the  British  territory,  the  popttlatioa 
which  is  a  floating  one,  was  in  1 861,  according  to  the  census,  1 1,449 : 
of  these,  205  were  Europeans,  and  Eurasians  :  6,569  Native  Chris- 
tians :  3,455  Hindus  :  1,186  Mahomedans  :  and  34  Jews. 

Without  asserting  the  perfect  accuracy  of  these  figures,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  were  taken  from  o£Sdal  sources,  and 
are  consequently  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth,  than  any  mere 
suppositions  are  likely  to  be.  Certainly  the  census  papers,  do  not 
place  the  number  of  the  population,  at  so  high  a  rate  as  is  generally 
believed :  but  the  country  in  accordance  with  its  physical  aspect, 
must  be  thinly  populated.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  covered  with 
uninhabitable  forests  :  a  considerable  amount  with  water,  and 
marshes  :  and  much  with  inhospitable  scrubby  jungle,  or  stunted 
grass,  growing,  or  rather  existing,  on  a  laterite  bed.  These  localities^ 
are  of  course  almost  destitute  of  human  beings. 

*  By  Sudras  i^  meaut^  all  castes  not  wearing  the  sacr^  stiing,  including  out- 

cadtea. 
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An  examination  of  the  old  census  retuniSj  shows  a  marked  increase 
in  the  population.  That  of  the  Native  State  in  1836*  was  taken  at 
288,176  which  in  21  years,  would  show  an  increase  of  110,880 
persons,  which  is  simply  impossible  :  unless  accounted  for  by  exten- 
sive immigration.  The  Reason  of  the  apparent  increase  is  probably, 
that  many  of  the  lower  castes,  which  may  have  been  formerly 
omitted,  now  find  a  place.  But  that  the  population  does  augment, 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  olden  times,  cannot  be  doubted  :  the 
frequent  and  sanguinary  wars,  the  daily  murders,  and  the  annual 
export  of  thousands  of  slaves,  are  all  things  of  the  past,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  in  future  be  unknown.  The  tranquil  pursuits  of  peace, 
have  superseded  those  of  warfare  :  and  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  probably  more  ploughs,  than  swords,  to  be  found  in  the  Cochin 
State. 

AnA)ng  such  a  very  varied  population,  it  would  be  difficult  as 
weU  as  tedious,  to  give  a  detailed  account,  of  the  Ethnology  of  each 
separate  race,  with  the  manners  of  each  tribe,  and  the  language  of 
each  people.  A  general  summary  of  the  indigenous  Hindu  popula- 
tion, will  only  therefore  be  detailed,  with  whom  the  Native  Chris- 
tians, black  Jews,  and  Moplahs,  have  many  general  features  in 
common. 

The  following  figures,  give  the  average  height,  and  size  of  Umbs, 
in  four  classes  of  the  people. 

Caste.       Age.    Height    Head.    Neck.    Chest.    Arm.    Thigh. 

Nairs. 26*5       639        223      14-2  *   33-4      107      186 

Chogans 34-6       641        21-4      13-2      327       101      18-8 

N.  Christian8..28-0       624       216      13-2      31-4       10-1      17*6 
Moplahs 35-7       63-5        20-4      139       323       10-4      18-0 

Average. 63-4        214      136      32-4       103      182 

^■BixM^B  m-m^-^t—m  a^— •^v^aa  ^r^^-^mtm  hb^^i^mb  ,^—mm^t-mm 

Average  on  the  east 

coastf 64-8       20*8       119       31-3         89     161 


•  Returns  of  Lieutenants  Counor,  aud  Ward.     M,  S.  S.  Official  Records. 

+  Short. ^Madras  Medical  Journalj  vol.  IV.  page  103,  1862.  Ethn(>logy  of 
CluugUput. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  although  the  Natives  of  the 
Eastern  Coast  at  Cliingleput,  are  taller  than  those  of  Cochin,  the 
size  of  their  heads,  and  extremities,  are  considerably  smaller.  Much 
of  this  increased  muscularity,  is  probably  due  to  harder  work,  as, 
this  is  a  sea  port  town,  in  which  considerable  manual  labour  is 
required  from  some  Castes  t  whilst  the  limbs  of  the  Chogans,  are  of 
course  rendered  very  muscular,  by  their  occupation,  which  consists 
mostly  in  climbing  Cocoanut  trees. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  why  the  Chogan  should  be  taller  than  the 
Nair:  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  tkis  would  be  the  case,  if  the 
examination  were  made,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
country.  The  circumference  of  the  head  is  largest  amongst  the 
Nairs,  and  it  miist  be  conceded,  that  they  are  as  a  race,  very  superior 
to  the  other  classes.  Even  on  the  eastern  coast,  it  is  perceived,  that 
the  circumference  of  the  Brahman's  head,  is  greater  than  in*any  of 
those  belonging  to  otber  Hindu  castes. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  people  of  this  coast,  is  as  varied 
as  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere.  Their  heads  are  well  formed,  and  the 
animal  developement  of  the  African,  is  rarely  seen  amongst  them. 
Their  shoulders  are  often  broad^  hands  small,  but  joints  rather 
large  :  feet  mostly  flattened,  and  legs  a  little  bowed.  They  reach  their 
prime,  about  their  thirtieth  year,  and  generally  weigh  from  seven  stone 
five,  to  seven  stone  ten.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  lighter  brown,  or  rather 
of  a  more  copper  coloured  tinge,  than  that  of  those  on  the  eastern 
coast :  and  the  higher  the  rank  and  station,  the  lighter  is  the  colour. 

They  are  able  to  carry  considerable  weights,  but  cannot  lift  them 
with  impunity,  although  they  are  well  adapted  for  traction,  and  pro- 
pulsion. 

The  women  differ  much  from  the  men  in  appearance.  The  Brah- 
manees  are  often  uncommonly  beautiful,  their  hair  being  of  a  shining 
black,  and  their  eyes  either  of  the  same  colour,  or  of  a  dark  hazel. 
Their  dress  and  ornaments  have  been  abeady  described.  They  are 
exceedingly  cleanly,  (which  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  their  low 
caste  sisters,)  performing  their  ablutions  twice  a  day,  and  once  a  week 
anointing  their  bodies  with  Cocoanut  oil,  or  the  white  of  eggs.  There 
are  tanks  near  every  Pagoda,  in  which  the  higher  castes  can  bathe,  be- 
fore performing  their  devotions  ;  the  richer  classes  have  them,  also 
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inside  their  own  houses.  In  some  Pagodas,  these  tanks,  or  cisterns, 
are  of  granite,  and  of  beautiful  workmanship.  After  the  age  of  thirty, 
the  women  of  the  higher  castes,  arrive  at  the  downward  path  of  life. 
Cooly  women  are  broad  across 'the  shoulders,  and  strongly  built  for 
work ;  loud  in  wrangling,  and  usually  possessed  of  inharmonious 
voices.  As  they  grow  old,  they  certainly  do  not  delight  the  eye  by 
their  beauty. 

The  people  of  Malabar  as  a  whole,  appear  to  enjoy  a  most  passive 
state  of  existence,  and  are  delighted  to  make  any  excuse  for  obtain- 
ing a  holiday.  No  matter  of  what  caste,  or  creed,  they  may  be,  indo- 
lence seems  to  constitute  the  acm6  of  their  happiness,  and  a  quiet  swing 
in  the  verandahs  of  their  houses,  or  a  lounge  under  a  tree  chewing 
betel,  is  much  preferred  by  them  to  any  active  pleasure,  which  entails 
exertion.  Their  meditations  do  not  disturb  their  tranquillity,  they 
reflect  not  on  the  past,  and  whilst  they  have  sufficient  for  to-day, 
they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  wants  of  to-morrow.  The  pay  of 
workmen,  and  coolies,  during  late  years,  has  risen  greatly,  and 
now  having  no  fear  of  the  heavy  exactions,  of  the  rapacious  Gfo- 
vemments  of  former  days,  many  are  able  to  subsist  in  idleness  for 
a  week,  on  the  work  of  one  day.  In  promises  they  are  equally  pro- 
fuse, with  their  forgetfulness  in  performing  them.  Their  expressions 
are  florid,  and  often  interspersed  with  high  flown  similes.  They 
are  very  good-natured,  especially  the  Romo-Sjnrians  :  but  very  inqui- 
sitive, although  suspicious  of  being  questioned  themselves,  and 
averse  to  giving  a  correct  reply  :  they  are  also  extremely  vindictive 
in  their  animosities.  The  Nairs  (more  especially,)  are  rather  lavisli 
in  their  expenditure,  and  have  not  so  much  of  that  sordid  disposi- 
tion, frequently  found  in  Hindus  of  other  parts  of  India.  The  in- 
habitants of  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  are  celebrated  amongst  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  as  being  great  proficients  in  the  black  art,  and  even 
possessing  the  power  of  destroying  their  enemies. 

The  Malayalim  language  extends  from  Mangalore  to  Cape  Comb- 

rin,  and  is  one  of  the  Dravidian  family  group,  which  includes  '*  the 

Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  Tulu,  Tuda,  Kota,  Qond,  and  Ku."     The 

roots  of  their  principal  words  are  either  identical  or  allied,  whilst 

the  idiom  in  all  has  the  same  peculiarities.  This  Dravidian  language, 

appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  dwellers  in  India,  before  the  advent 

z  1 
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of  the  Hindus,  and  it  has  been  sunnised  that  it  originally  came  fiom 
central  Asia.  As  the  Hindus  bringing  the  Sanscrit  langnage  ex* 
tended  from  the  North  West,  the  Dravidian  races  appear  to  have  been 
driven  Southwards^  or  partially  incorporated  amongst  those  of  the 
conquerors,  perhaps  fopuing  the  Sudras. 

As  the  Hindu  races  firmly  seized  upon  the  land,  Sanscrit  words 
became  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  language  ;  thus  amongst  the 
Kardahs  of  the  Cochin  forests,  trades  and  occupations  have  Sanscrit 
designations,  but  the  language  is  o^f  the  true  Dravidian  family. 
Probably  untU.  the  Hindus  arrived  these  occupations  were  unknown, 
and  that  whilst  communicating  a  knowledge  of  them  to  the  Dravidi- 
an races,  the  latter  retained  their  Sanscrit  nomenclature. 

If  the  usually  adopted  rule,  that  the  languages  of  people,  give  a 
clue  to  the  national  character  be  remembered,  that  of  Cochin,  would 
hardly  tend  to  ndse  a  very  high  idea  of  the  inhabitants.  On  asking 
a  favour,  the  phrase  is>  '*  you  must  give"  ''you  had  better  give"  or 
*'  it  will  be  beat  to  give,**  If  the  petition  is  granted,  thanks  are 
considered  quite  superfluous,  indeed  there  la  no  word  in  which  to 
express  such :  thanks,  patriotism^  and  some  others,  have  na  synonyms. 
The  same  may  be  observed  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  their 
prayers  are  long  and  frequently  repeated,  but  even  when  they 
believe  their  petitions  to  have  been  heard  and  favourably  received, 
thanks  are  exceedingly  rarely  offered  up.  Still  if  patriotism  does  noi 
exist,  a  sl^rong  affection  for  their  Native  land,  i»  found  firmly 
rooted  amongst  the  Natives  of  these  parts:  they  can  rarely  be 
induced  to  leave  it  for  any  length:  of  time,  and  should  they  do  so, 
they  rapidly  pine  away,  and  generally  before  lon^  die  in  a  foreign 
land. 

Natives  of  other  parts  of  India,  when  wishii^  delicately  to  insinuate,, 
that  a  person  is  not  tiling  the  exact  truth,  often  say,  that  such  and 
such  a  statement,  "  is  about  as  true,  as  the  word  of  a  Native  of 
Malabar.'' 

Time  lA  reckoned  hy  the  era  of  Parasu  Rama,  divided  into  cycles. 
For  astronomical  purposes,  they  use  the  Chaldaean  mode,  or  a  cycle 
ef  sixty  years,  being  a  portion  as  they  believe,  of  a  period  of  24,000 
years,  which  is  necessary  "  before  the  whole  of  the  heavenly  hott^ 
**  together  with  the  fixed  stars  belonging  to  them,  can  perform  their 
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•^revolution,  from  East  to  West"*  The  year  k  365  days,  12'  30^ 
The  astronomical  new  year,  commences  in  April,  when  the  sun  en^ 
tors  imder  the  sign  of  Aries  as  at  that  period  it  is  believed  the  world 
was  created.  At  this  time  a  great  festival  is  held,  offerings  art 
made,  and  some  Brahmans  amongst  other  ceremonies,  are  said  some- 
times to  strangle  a  ram,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  planets,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  genii,  to  give  them  good  fortune,  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  months  of  the  solar  year,  in  1862,  were  as  follows,  Madiim, 
^'  the  Bam,''  April  12th  till  May  12th  or  31  days.  Eddavum,  ''  the 
^'  BuU,"  till  June  12th  or  31  days.  Methunum,  ^'  the  Twins,"  till 
July  14th  or  32  days.  ^Oacadavmy  "  the  Crab"  till  August  14th  or 
31  days.  Chingtim/*  ikt  lion,"  till  September  14th  or  31  days. 
€unny,  "the  Viigin,"  till  October  15th  or  31  days.  Toolam,  "  the 
Scales,"  tin  November  14th  or  30  days.  Vrecheecum,  "the  Scorpion," 
till  December  13th  or  29  days.  Dhanoo,  "  the  Archer"  till  January 
11th  or  29  dajB,  Magarom^  "the  Goat,"  till  February  10th  or  20  days. 
Coambhum,  "  the  water  bearer"  till  March  12th  or  30  days.  MentMn, 
"the  fishes"  till  April  13th  or  30  days.  The  civil  year  commences 
with  the  1st  of  Chingum,  or  about  the  middle  of  August. 

In  their  calculations,  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  are  not 
taken  into  account,  but  they  reckon  those  of  the  increase  and 
decrease;  thus  they  speak  of  the  first  day  after  the  new  moon.  A 
limar  month  is  computed  from  the  new  moon  to  the  new  moon,  and 
appears  to  consist  of  27  days,  each  of  which  is  named  after  the 
constellation  in  which  the  moon  is  on  that  day.  To  adjust  the 
lunar  to  the  solar  year  additional  months  are  inserted.  The 
portion  of  a  month  from  new  to  full  moon,  is  called  the  "black 
moon  :"  from  the  full  to  the  new,  the  "white  moon." 

Sunday^  Nyaiaich%  {Nayar^  the  sun.)  Monday,  Theengulaicha, 
{TheeTigul,  the  moon.)  Tuesday,  Chowahaicha,  (Chowah,  Mars.) 
Wednesday,  Bhoodunnaicha.  {Bhoodnnn,  Mercury,)  Thursday  Weeah- 
«aicha,  (Weeahshum,  Jupiter.)  Friday,  WeUeyaidia,  {WelUy,  Venus.) 
Saturday,  Sheneeaicha,  {Shenee,  Saturn.) 

The  twenty  four  hours  are  divided  into  sixty  Nazigas,  as  follows ; 

""  Paoli.    Paga  848. 
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eight  Nody^  one  Mathran :  four  Mathran,  one  G-unnidun :  ten  Qun- 
nidun,  one  Vinahligay  :  sixVinahligay,  one  Naxiga :  sixty  Nazigas,  are 
one  day.  Thus  the  day  consists  of  sixty  Malabar  hours,  each  contain^ 
ing  twenty-four  minutes. 

During  the  last  ten  days  in  the  month  Carcadaum  (August)  high 
caste  Hindus,  will  neither  receive  nor  pay  away  money.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  receive  payment  for  a  debt,  they  depute  some  one  else 
to  undertake  the  office  for  them.  These  ten  days  are  considered 
very  unlucky.  They  also  have  no  money  transactions  on  their 
sabbath,  (Tliursday):  but  Sunday  is  esteemed  a  most  propitious  day 
for  commencing  an  undertaking,  baying  land,  starting  upon  a 
journey,  or  beginning  to  build  a  houses        • 

When  a  child  is  expected,  the  friends  and  neighbours,  flock  to  the 
house,  and  crowd  the  rooms.  The  men  remaining  in  an  outer  apart- 
ment. Should  the  little  stranger  be  a  monstrosity  the  probability  is, 
that  some  poor  wretched  creature  will  be  accused  of  having 
bewitched  the  mother. 

The  directions  for  drawing  horoscopes  are  very  full,  and  there  are 
guides,  or  manuals  of  instruction,  to  the  table,  which  is  like  a  chess 
board,  with  sixteen  squares,  but  the  four  centre  ones,  are  not  em- 
ployed, thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  squares,  or  houses,  to  twelve* 


12 

Mercury, 

1  year. 

1 

Marsl^ 

months. 

2 

Jupiter  1 

month. 

3 

Venus  1 
month. 

11 

Saturn  1^ 

years. 

4 

Moon  2\ 

days. 

10 

Saturn  \\ 

years. 

5 

Sun  1 

month. 

9 

Mercury  1 
year. 

8 

Mars  \\ 

months. 

7 

Jupiter  1 

month. 

6 

Venus  one 

month. 

Each  day  as  previously  mentioned,  consists  of  sixty  Naidgas,  of 
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24  minutes  eacL  The  sun  is  supposed  to  commence  at  the  division 
marked  No.  1  or  on  the  l-st  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the  Malabar 
year  and  daily  travels  through  every  compartment  of  the  horoscopic 
table.  In  No.  1  he  remains  4}  Nazigas  :  in  2, 4| :  3, 5^  :  4,  5} :  5, 5^  : 
6  and  7,  5  :  8,5^  :  9,5  J:  10,5  J  :  11,4J  :  12,4  J.  On  the  second  day 
the  sun  commences  ten  minutes  earlier,  from  the  house  No.  1 ;  on 
the  third  day,  twenty  minutes  :  and  so  on,  every  day  :  on  the  thir- 
tieth day,  he  remains  at  home,  only  ten  minutes,  and  then  goes  on. 

The  moon  remains  2^  days  in  each  division  of  the  table,  and  com- 
mences according  to  the  star,  at  the  time  .of  the  new  and  full  moon. 
It  is  thus  27  days  going  round. 

Besides  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Planets  named,  which  travel 
respectively  from  No.  1,  to  No.  12,  at  various  rates  of  progression, 
marked  on  the  table,  there  are  two  other  very  wickedly  disposed 
reptiles,  who  have  an  influence,  on  the  good  or  bad  fortune,  of  the 
newly  bom  infant's  future  life.  They  are  called  the  black  snake, 
Rhagu,  and  the  red  snake,  Khadu  \  bad  as  the  first  is,  the  second  is 
much  worse.  As  might  be  anticipated,  they  travel  backwards,  from 
No.  12  to  No.  1,  and  they  loiter  one  and  a  half  years,  in  each  house. 

When  one  of  these  snakes  is  calling  at  No.  1,  the  other  is  paying 
his  respects  at  No.  7,  and  thus  when  Raghu  visits  No.  2,  Khadu 
has  progressed  to  No.  8. 

The  reputed  characters  of  the  tenants,'  of  these  houses,  are  as 
follows :  the  sun  is  tolerably  good,  though  sometimes  bad.  Saturn 
and  the  two  snakes,  are  infamous,  and  without  any  redeeming  quali- 
ties. The  remainder,  are  all  reported  as  passably  good.  To  draw 
out  the  programme,  of  the  infant's  future  life,  two  blank  tables 
are  constructed,  like  that  for  the  horoscope;  on  the  first,  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  snakes,  are  placed  at  their  proper  posi- 
tion at  the  exact  moment  of  the  infant's  birth.  On  the  second, 
the  numbers  of  the  houses  of  the  child's  future  are  examined.  No.  1, 
is  the  birth  place,  and  from  whence  he  derives  his  education,  good 
looks,  and  fine  person.  No.  2,  if  the  omen  be  good  he  wiU  possess 
cattle,  a  well  behaved  family,  and  will  aho  become  rich,  and  a  scholar, 
every  comfort  in  fact  depends  upon  this  house :  if  a  bad  spirit  be  in  it, 
and  he  be  bom  in  that  bad  spirit's  abode,  he  will  have  good  fortune. 
No.  3,  bodily  strength  and  bravery.     No.  4,  his  mother's  house,  and 
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if  his  own  compound  and  his  cattle  will  be  good.  No.  5,  the 
affection  of  his  children,  and  a  quiet  conscience.  No.  6,  if  he  is  to 
be  subject  to  robbery,  or  a  robber  himself.  Whether  he  shall  be 
healtbly,  or  the  reverse.  No.  7,  what  sort  of  wife  he  will  have.  No. 
8,  length  of  his  life,  and  time  of  his  death.  No.  9,  length  of  his 
father's  days.  No.  10,  ceremonial  performances  of  parents.  No.  11, 
no  harm  occiurs  in  this  house,  but  future  gains.  No.  12,  the  same 
as  No.  8  and  No.  6  combined. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  tables,  the  astrologer  predicts  the 
various  events,  which  will  befal  the  child.  These  are  frequently  stat- 
ed in  a  very  vague  manner,  as  for  instance,  "  if  the  child  lives  over 
the  fifth  year,  it  will  live  until  it  is  ten,"  or  that,  ^  in  such  and 
such  a  year,  a  great  misfortune  will  happen  to  it." 

There  are  various  ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  an  infant's 
birth,  and  subsequently  numerous  others  at  betrothals,  marriages^ 
and  funerals,  some  of  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  As  a  general  rule,  marriage  occurs  at  such  an  early  age, 
that  it  may  simply  be  called  betrothal.  Girls  below  the  twice  bom 
class  who  have  arrived  at  maturity,  without  having  a  husband  to 
claim  them  are  considered  as  to  a  certain  degree,  lying  under  a  curse, 
but  this  is  not  regarded  with  such  horror  here,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Hindustan :  for  the  females  of  most  classes,  indulge  in  poly- 
andrism,  which  is  sanctioned  both  by  law  and  custom.  Amongst 
the  Native  Christians,  and  Syrians,  morality  in  the  European  sense^ 
is  much  more  observed,  and  the  marriage  tie  is  considered  binding. 
Still  the  Hindu  Custom,  of  a  girl  being  betrothed  at  an  early  age, 
obtains  amongst  them.  The  bride  remains  in  her  father's  house,  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  with  many  ceremonies  is  removed  to 
that  of  her  husband.  The  Yerapoly  Mission,  is  now  energetically 
attempting  to  stop  these  early  marriages,  and  should  they  succeed, 
they  will  have  conferred  a  great  blessing  on  their  people :  but  unfor- 
tunately, their  failure  is  too  probable.  A  single  girl  of  the  lower  castes 
after  eighteen,  is  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  her  family,  which  in- 
deed she  generally  ia,  or  soon  becomes,  owing  to  the  ill-treatment, 
and  abusive  taunts,  she  constantly  receives. 

Wrede  states,  (Asiatic  Besearches,  voL  7,  Page  367,)  that  when  the 
Portuguese,  arrived,  the  Syrians  lived  in  villages,  in  stone  houses,  and 
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mostly  in  North  Malabar,  and  that  their  weddings,  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ostentation.  They  maintained  the  privileges 
given  them  by  the  Permauls,  viz.  "of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom, 
"riding  on  elephants,  having  their  hair  ornamented  with  flowers 
''  of  gold,  of  different  musical  instruments  playing  before  them,  as  also 
"  of  flags  of  various  colours  being  carried  in  front  of  them.  They 
"  also  wore  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of  them  had  firelocks." 
The  girls  were  precluded  from  all  inheritance,  even  if  there  were  no 
sons  in  the  family,  the  property  going  to  the  next  male  cousin,  or 
uncle  on  the  father's  side.  A  Syrian  law,  exactly  contrary  to  that 
of  Malabar. 

It  IB  directed  in  the  Hindu  Code,  according  to  Colehrook,  that  a 
dying  man,  should  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  cusa  grass,  if  he  be  a  Sudra 
either  in  the  house,  or  out  of  it  indifferently,  but  if  of  any  higher 
caste  he  must  be  placed  in  the  open  air.  A  Brahman's  corpse  should 
be  carried  out  of  a  town  by  the  Western  gate,  a  Schatriya's  by  the 
Northern,  a  Vysian's  by  the  Eastern,  and  a  Sudra's  by  the  Southern. 

After  a  death  in  a  family  the  room  in  which  it  occurred  is  sup- 
posed to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  and  amongst 
wealthy  families  is  generally  not  used  again,  until  that  generation 
has  passed  away ;  the  successor  occupying  another  set  of  apartments, 
at  all  events  for  the  first  twelve  months ;  the  principal  ceremonies  for 
the  happiness  of  his  soul,  are  perfonned  by  the  nearest  male  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased. 

Amongst  the  Schatryas,  the  chief  mourner,  does  not  shave  for 
twelve  months  after  the  event  has  occurred,  whilst  amongst  others, 
as  for  instance  some  of  the  Putter  Brahmans,  they  keep  their  hair 
(with  the  exception  of  the  cudumi,*)  and  even  their  eyebrows  shaved 
off  for  a  year.  When  the  Rajah  dies,  all  the  Natives  in  the  place 
must  leave  off  their  turbans  for  ten  days,  as  a  sign  of  mourning, 
and  fishermen  are  debarred  from  following  their  avocation  for  three 
days,  for  fear  they  might  capture  one  of  the  finny  tribes,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  departed,  has  obtained  a  dwelling. 

*  On  Beeiog  a  Christiaii  child  woAring  a  Cadumi,  the  parents  were  aeked  the 
reaaon :  they  replied  that  it  was  not  done  for  caste  purposes,  but  to  keep  the  head 
warm  and  protect  the  fontanelle.  Some  of  the  Natives  who  dress  as  Eurasians, 
shaye  the  back  of  the  head  and  wear  a  skull  cap. 
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The  crime  of  infanticide  is  unnecessary  in  these  parts,  and  almost 
unknown.  The  domestic  lives  of  the  people,  appear  to  be  less  dis- 
turbed, by  quarrels  and  jealousies,  (because  they  have  no  one  to  be 
jealous  of,)  than  in  most  other  portions  of  India,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Brahmans,  who  are  very  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  their  wives. 

In  times  of  famine,  mothers  sometimes  dispose  of  their  children, 
frequently  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  redeem  them  in  more  pros- 
perous times.  The  Hindu  Laws,  contain  a  provision  for  these  cases, 
directing,  that  whoever  should  during  a  famine,  have  sold  his  liberty 
for  food  may  in  better  times  regain  his  freedom  on  returning  the 
amount  he  had  received,  and  giving  two  head  of  cattle. 

Many  of  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  Natives,  are  good,  were 
they  followed  out  In  former  times  a  person  convicted  of  telling 
an  imtruth,*  was  tortured,  or  very  severely  punished,  were  this  not 
obsolete,  the  courts  of  justice  would  have  sufficient  employment,  as 
veracity  is  a  virtue,  unfortunately  not  too  prevalent  amongst  the  Na- 
tives of  the  low  country,  but  in  the  wilder  parts  they  are  more 
truthful.  It  appears  tliat  the  further  they  are  removed  from  cities, 
and  communication  with  the  external  world,  the  more  their  word,  may 
be  relied  on.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  subject  as  they  have 
been  for  centuries,  to  tyrannical  rule,  where  the  law  of  the  most  power- 
ful, has  by  force  of  circumstances,  been  that  of  the  country,  and  each 
official  has  had,  (and  truth  must  admit  many  stUl  have,)  their  price ; 
dissimulation  has  thus  become  necessary,  and  fraud  been  so  thorough- 
ly engrafted  into  the  Native  Character,  that  many  a  long  year  must 
elapse,  ere  it  can  be  eradicated. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly,  that  this  race,  who  think  it  no  crime  to 
cheat  a  white  man,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  a  meritorious  action, 

*  Mr.  MuUer,  a  Qerman  mBaionary,  mentions  appe&ling  to  a  Hindu's  oonsoience, 
with  ppspect  to  the  future  rewards  of  good  and  eviL  The  Hindu  answered  by 
a  story,  A  butcher  bought  a  cow,  whilst  taking  her  home,  she  broke  her  rope 
and  escaped.  Qoing  in  pursuit  he  met  a  yeracious  Hindu,  who  informed  him 
which  road  the  cow  had  taken.  Proceeding  a  little  further  asking  a  men- 
dacious Hindu,  he  told  him  the  wrong  road,  consequently  the  cow  escaped. 
After  death,  the  one  who  by  telling  the  true  road,  whereby  the  butcher  was 
able  to  pursue  the  cow  with  the  intention  of  slaughtering  her  was  adjudged  to 
be  gnawed  by  worms  for  twenty  lifetimes.  He  who  by  telling  an  untruth  had 
saved  the  cow's  life  was  adjudged  to  be  bom  twenty  times  a  king. 
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and  would  pilfer  as  labourers,  are  as  a  rule  to  be  trusted  as  coolies, 
with  valuable  property,  to  carry  long  distances  ;  very  rarely  does 
the  oooly,  ever  abscond  with  his  load,  although  he  may  leave  it  in 
some  safe  place,  if  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  he  is  unable  to 
proceed  with  it  And  the  same  applies  to  Bills  of  Exchange,  given 
by  Natives,  scarcely  one  of  which,  was  ever  known  to  be  dishonour- 
ed. There  is  a  strong  underlying  vein  of  honesty  in  the  Natives  of 
India,  which  is  much  to  ba  admired,  and  esteemed. 

JBut  at  the  present  time,  peijnry  is  unfortunately  very  frequent, 
a  devil-worshipper  would  as  soon  swear  anything  falsely,  as  state  it 
so ;  as  an  oath  is  neither  binding  on  him,  nor  on  the  Hindu  idolater, 
it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  trying  doubtful  cases,  ordeals 
should  be  permitted,  the  same  as  at  the  present  day,  in  some  Christian 
countries,  lots  are  drawn.  Natives  when  remonstrated  with  for  swear- 
ing untruths  on  the  OUahs,  reply  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  or 
they  woiild  obtain  no  justice. 

In  some  of  the  greater  crimes  such  as  dacoity,  murder,  (especi- 
oUy  thosfe  of  children  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  ornaments,) 
and  incendiarism,  the  people  of  this  portion  of  India  have  evident- 
ly undeigone  a  change  for  the  better,  as  they  are  less  frequent  here 
than  in  many  other  localities*  Suicide  is  also  very  rare.  The  curse 
ef  the  country,  is  the  universal  love  of  law  suits,  in  which  men  do 
not  mind  ruining  themselves,  provided  their  opponents  are  involved 
in  the  same  catastrophe. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Ordeals,  which  were  prevalent  in 
olden  times.  That  of  the  Crocodile,  is  said  to  have  been  tried  in  the 
Cochin  state  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Ordeals  veiy  clearly  demon- 
strate^ the  superstitious  .character  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
employed,  or  rather  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  direct,  and  person- 
al appeal  to  the  Deity,  for  his  decision  in  difficult  cases.  In  1759 
Akbar  forbade  this  method  of  trial  in  his  dominions,  greatly  to^the 
disgust  of  the  Brahmans.  Several  forms  of  ordeal  were  made  use  of, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  some  in  the  commencement  of 
tliis,  and  others  at  the  present  time,  still  obtain.  Only  the  most 
common  forms,  are  detailed  here.  In  all  instances,  when  the  accuse^l 
came  off  scathless,  the  accuser  was  fined. 

The  vfcUcr  OrdeaUf  were  of  several  descriptions,  that  of  the  Croco- 
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dile  being  the  most  terrible,  near  Palliport,  the  Backwater  ia  very  full 
of  these  creatures,  but  formerly  it  used  to  swarm  with  them.     The 
prisoner  was  first  taken  to  a  small  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place,  where  he  took  the  most  solemn  oaths,  as  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  called  upon  the  gods,  not  only  to  permit,  bat  to 
direct  the  Crocodiles  to  eat  him,  were  he  not  telling  the  exact  truth. 
This  ceremony  over,  he  was  obliged  to  wade  across  the  water,  which 
was  eight  hundred  paces  wide,   and  then  return  to  the   place  he 
started  from.     Multitudes  awaited  the  result,  and  if  the  Crocodiles 
were  lazy,  or  not  hungry,  and  the  man  escaped  being  devoured,  his 
siife  return  was  hailed  as  a  certain  proof  of  his  innocence  ;  and  the 
contrary,  if  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jaws  of  these  ravenous  monsters. 
Another  water  ordeal,  consisted  in  the  accused  standing  up  to  his 
waist  in  water.     A  Brahman  holding  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  being 
stationed  near  him.     A  sepoy  on  the  shore  then  shot  three  arrows 
from  his  bow,  when  a  man  was  sent  to  bring  back  the  arrow  which 
had  gone  the  farthest;  as  socm  as  he  had  picked  it  up,  another  per- 
son was  despatched  for  the  middle  arrow,  and  when  brought,  another 
for  the  nearest ;  as  soon  as  this  last  was  picked  up,  the  accused 
grasped  the  Brahman's  foot,  or  the  end  of  his  staff,  and  dived  under 
water.     If  he  raised  his  head,  or  body,  above  the  water,  before  the 
arrows  were  brought  back,  to  the  Sepoy,  it  was  conjudered  a  clear 
}>roof  of  his  guilt. 

A  mode  still  employed,  sometimes  even  in  the  hmrses  of  Euro- 
peans, and  giving  rise  to  much  unnecessary  misery,  is  often  thought- 
lessly practised.  When  an  article  has  been  stolen,  and  there  is  no 
clue  as  to  the  robber,  a  person  writes  the  name  of  every  one  in  the 
house,  enclosing  each  piece  of  paper  in  a  ball  of  wax  and  other  ma- 
terials. These  balls  are  then  tossed  into  water,  and  that  bearing  the 
name  of  the  guilty  individual,  is  said  always  to  float  on  the  surface^ 
Natives  believe  implicitly,  in  the  truth  of  this  trial. 

Another  common  mode  in  criminal  cases,  was  for  the  accused  to 
take  three  draughts  of  water,  in  which  some  Hindu  Deity  had  been 
washed  for  the  purpose  :  if  he  remained  quite  well,  for  fourteen 
days,  he  was  considered  innocent,  but  if  any  sickness  or  internal 
pain  occurred,  he  was  proved  guilty. 

In  some  places,  in  civil  cases,  both  Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  or 
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their  Adirocates^  tried  who  could  remain  hmgest  uuder  water,  hold- 
ing on  by  some  stakes,  which  were  placed  for  that  purpose,  in  sanc- 
tified spots.  Whoever  remained  the  longest,  was  considered  in  the 
right.  The  last  case  ended,  in  both  the  Advocates  being  drowned^ 
and  as  both  could  not  have  been  wrong,  tliis  method  fell  into  dis- 
repute. 

Fire  ordeals,  or  by  lieated  substances,  were  those  most  commonly 
employed ;  in  cases  where  the  person  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
they  were  as  follows.    Some  days  before  the  trial,  the  prisoner's 
right  arm  and    hand    were  enveloped  in  wax  cloth,    and    sealed 
up.     When    the  day  of  the  trial    came,    a   cauldron    was    filled 
with  cocoanut    oil,  and  a  fire    placed  beneath ;    a  rupee,  or  some 
briglit    substance    being  inside,  as  the    fire  gradually  heated  the 
oil,  the  accused  and  accusers  stood  round,  and  the  Brahman  invoked 
the  Deities,  to  show  by  the  result^  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
When  the  oil  boiled,  the  latter  having  furst  invoked  the  fire  to  declare 
the  truth  of  his  statements,  by  its  effects  on  his  arm,  thrust  it  into 
the  cauldron,  and  drew  up  the  rupee.     The  arm  was  immediately 
swathed  up  in  bandages,  and  sealed  with  the  judge's  seal,  the  man 
was  then  removed  to  prison.   At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  seal  was 
publicly  removed,  and  the  arm  inspected,  when  if  no  scars  were  per- 
ceptible, he  was  held  guiltless,  and  acquitted.     It  was  supposed 
that  if  highly  paid,  the  Brahman   contrived  to  rub  some  substances 
on  the  ana  to  prevent  any  scalding  taking  place.    But  no  doubt  in 
many  cases,  the  immediate  and  total  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  from  the  surface,  would  tend  to  heal  the  arm,  without  levying 
any,  or  at  all  events,  only  a  very  slight  scar. 

Another  method  consisted,  in  holding  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron.  The 
accused  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  seven  leaves  of  the  Peepul  tree 
were  placed  upon  his  palm,  and  above  them  the  red  hot  iron,  and 
he  had  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  thus,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  Sometimes  molten  lead  was  poured  over  the  palm  of  one 
hand,  or  at  othen  the  accused  walked  over  a  fire,  made  by  burning 
Peepul  wood. 

Another  ordeal,  was  that  of  the  balance.  The  accused  and  a 
Pundit  fasted  24  hours.  The  first  then  bathed  in  sacred  water, 
and  the  second  having  presented  oblations  to  the  Deity,  the  prisoner 
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was  weagbed.  The  Pundit  now  prostrated  himself  before  the  tcale^« 
and  havyig  written  the  accusation  on  a  piece  of  paper^  fastened  it  to 
the  man's  forehead.  He  was  then  after  siit  minutes  had  elapsed^ 
re-weighed,  and  if  his  weight  had  decreased,  he  was  considered 
guiltless,  if  it  liad  iacreased,  guilty  :  and  if  the  same,  he  had  to  be 
weighed  again.  Should  the  balance  break,  it  was  never  doubted^ 
but  that  the  weight  of  tlxe  guilt  of  the  accused,  had  caused 
it  to  do  so. 

Ordeah  by  poitony  were  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  first,  the  Pundits  per- 
formed their  oblations,  and  then  having  mixed  three  barley  corns 
of  a  poisonous  root,  or  of  white  arsenic,  in  thirty-two  times  its 
weight  of  ghee,  the  accused  was  obliged  to  eat  it  from  a  Brahman's 
hand.  If  it  had  no  injurious  effect,  he  was  declared  innocent^ 
otherwise  as  certainly  guilty.  The  second  consisted  in  placing  a 
cobra,  in  a  de^  earthen  chatty,  into  which  was  thrown  some  coin, 
or  other  small  subetance  :  if  he  could  take  this  out,  without  being 
injured,  he  was  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime,  imputed  to  him. 
Another  Ordeal  consisted,  in  giving  a  number  of  persons  suspected 
of  theft,  some  rice  to  chew,  and  it  was  believed,  that  from  the  mouth 
of  the  guilty  one,  the  grain  would  oome  out  dry.  Fear  of  detection, 
often  caused  this  trial  to  prove  correct. 

Another  was  more  especially,  consecrated  to  the  Gkxi  of  Justice. 
An  image  was  made  of  silver,  and  another  of  iron  or  clay,  they  were 
then  thrown  into  a  jar  of  water,  if  the  accused  brought  oiit  the  silver 
one,  he  was  a4judged  innocent. 

Each  of  tiie  different  castes,  are  said  to  have  had  appropriate 
ordeals.  The  Brahmans  by  the  balance,  the  Schatriyas  by  fire,  the 
Vyaias  by  water,  and  the  Sudias  by  poison  :  but  this  had  in  very 
early  days  fallen  into  disuse  in  Malabar,  and  only  those  below  the 
rank  of  Nairs,  were  Usually  subject  to  ordeal  trials. 

The  lower  classes  of  Natives,  thoroughly  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  transmigration  of  evil  spirits  by  witchoaft,  into  persons'  bodies. 
It  18  thought  that  evil  spirits  can  be  placed  in  ohaigeof  fields  and 
gardens,  and  if  a  person  should  steal  any  of  the  produce  and  eat  it, 
he  would  be  afflicted  with  most  terrible  internal  pains,  which  can 
be  only  removed  by  the  sorcerer,  or  the  person  from  whom  he  stole 
the  fruit.    It  is  also  believed,  that  a  sorcerer  can  produce  such 
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intense  pain  in  the  thief  b  body,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  make  an 
immediate  confession,  in  hopes  of  getting  cured.  « 

It  is  also  believed  that  a  sorcerer  besides  afflicting  a  person  with 
disease,  can  remove  them  altogether  from  the  world.  If  a  true 
account  of  the  murders,  which  a  belief  in  sorcery  has  occasioned  in 
the. form  of  revenge  could  be  obtained,  a  most  horrible  revelation  of 
atrocities,  whidh  have  occurred  in  the  Cochin  State,  would  no  doubt 
be  brought  to  light. 

The  Native  Christians,  and  Hindus,  have  many  charms  against 
the  evil  eye,  amongst  them  jewels,  and  tiger's  claws,  set  in  silver} 
with  which  they  load  their  children.  The  Mahomedans  also  sus- 
pend charms  from  the  ceiling  for  the  same  purpose.  Whilst,  the 
Jews  put  figures  on  their  houses.  Women  were  not  allowed  to  under- 
go the  trial  by  Water,  or  poison,  but  were  not  exempted  fifom  the 
other  forms  of  ordeal.  There  was  rather  a  curious  one  employed  in 
Trichoor  not  many  years  ago,  a  husband  suspicious  of  his  wife's  con* 
duct,  had  her  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  and  carried  to  an  upper  window,  and 
thrown  outi  her  guilt  was  judged  of,  according  to  the  injuries  she 
received 

Amongst  a  people  given  to  trials  by  ordeal,  sacrifices  to  evil  spirits 
in  every  form,  and  who  firmly  believe  that  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
are  everywhere  around  them :  -amongst  a  race  many  of  whom  even 
worship  the  first  animal  they  meet  in  the  morning,  a  tree^  or  a  block 
of  woody  auguries  are  of  course  regarded  as  most  important,  and 
many  a  great  undertaking  is  postponed,  solely  because  some  antici- 
pated good  omen,  is  not  forthcoming.  No  one  would  think  of  con- 
tinuing a  walk,  should  a  black  cat  happen  to  run  across  the  road  soon 
after  he  started.  If  a  Namboorie  setting  out  on  a  journey  meet 
another  Namboorie  he  invariably  returns  home,  and  if  possible  post- 
l)ones  his  journey)  but  if  this  is  impracticable  he 'remains  at  his  house 
half  an  hour  and  then  makes  a  fresh  start,  meeting  a  jackall  or  two 
Namboories  are  good  omens»  If  a  lizard  chirp  upon  the  wall  the 
conversation  is  at  once  changed*  In  some  parts  of  India  no  answer 
is  returned  by  the  father  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  his  daughter 
until  the  lizard  has  made  itself  heard,  and  the  position  of  the  sounds 
its  loudness,  and  other  equally  important  differences,  determine  the 
tenor  of  the  reply.  Thursday  is  an  inauspicious  day.  Hawkers  consider 
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it  very  unlucky  8hou<id  they  not  sell  any  article  at  the  flirst  hoilse 
they  vi^lt  in  a  day,  and  would  rather  dispose  of  something  %t  a  loss^ 
than  part  with  nothing. 

The  Syrians  are  as  superstitious  in  their  way,  as  the  Hindus. 
One  of«their  most  extraordinary  ceremonies,  consists  in  poking  out 
the  eye  of  Judas  Iscariot.  On  good  Friday,  a  cake  on  wliich  is  a 
representation  of  an  eye,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle' 
Each  person  is  armed  with  a  knife,  and  in  succession  makes  a  dig 
at  the  eye  :  after  this  is  satisfact-orily  destroyed,  the  cake  is  cut  up, 
and  distributed. 

One  sect  were  said  not  long  since,  once  a  year,  to  have  had  their 
sins  written  out  on  a  piece  of  paper,  by  a  Catanar,  and  then  placed 
inside  a  loaded  bamboo  gun,  and  discharged  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
feast :  the  uproar  thus  effectually  dissipating,  and  destroying,  their 
year's  accumulation  of  misdemeanours.  It  is  not  unusual  to  per-' 
ceive  the  skull  of  an  animal,  raised  on  a  stick  in  a  Christian's  paddy 
field  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  in  the  same  way  as  in  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding Hindus;  and  very  many  of  their  superstitious  rites,  are 
identical 

Of  course  atmospheric  disturbances  are  viewed  with  great  awe, 
an  eclipse  is  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  one  of  their  two  bad 
spirits,  swallowing  the  sun  or  moon.  A  comet,  is  supposed  to 
foretel  disasters,  a  dear  season,  or  a  frightful  sickness  :  and  light* 
ning  with  its  attendant  thunder,  is  believed  to  be  the  gods  waging 
war  in  Heaven,  or  elsewhere,  whilst  the  Mahomedans  assert,  the 
shooting  stars  to  be  missiles,  discharged  by  angels,  at  evil  spiritSi 
who  are  listening  to  what  is  going  on  in  Heaven. 

Etiquette  is  a  subject  deserving  of  a  few  remarks,  those  in  poWer 
have  at  various  times  attempted  to  break  through  its  regulations, 
but  unsuccessfully.  He  who  disregards  its  observances,  is  liable  to 
be  disrespectfully  treated  in  public,  and  laughed  at  in  private.  Al^ 
though  to  many  Euroi)ean8,  it  may  appear  absurd  to  insist 
upon  Natives,  from  a  Prince  to  a  Cooly,  removing  their  shoes  when 
entering  an  Euroi)ean  house,*  still  all  who  understand  the  Native 
character,  must  admit  its  necessity  ;  they  themselves  originated  the 
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Gtistdm,  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans,  have  the  removal  of  the 
hat  as  a  sign  of  respect.  ^ 

There  is  first  the  etiquette  of  caste,  which  has  of  kite  years  been 
broken  through  to  a  great  extent,  up  to  the  last  sixty  years,  low 
caste  Natives,  and  all  Europeans,  were  compelled  to  keej^  to  the 
road  along  the  sea  beach,  those  inland  being  reserved  for  the  Nairs, 
and  those  of  superior  castes,  for  none  of  these  classes  approached 
the  sea,  excepting  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  so,  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  of  2>urifica- 
tion. 

On  certain  ceremonies,  the  town  gates  were  closed  for  several 
consecutive  days,  and  none  of  the  inferior  classes  were  allowed  to 
enter.  Only  a  few  years  since,  the  Dewau  of  Travancore  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Brahmans,  forbade  Native  Christians,  the  use  of 
some  of  the  public  roads,  but  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition,  and  it 
was  consequently  withdrawn.  Missionaries  were  permitted  to  carry 
large  umbrellas,  which  secured  for  tliem  the  use  of  the  prohibited 
roads,  provided  they  kept  clear  of  the  Pagodas. 

The  rules  respecting  the  distances,  which  were  always  maintain- 
ed between  persons  of  the  various  castes,  and  subdivisions  of  such, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  laid  down,  but  formerly  they 
were  enforced  by  custom  much  in  the  following  manner.  A  Nair 
was  allowed  to  approach,  but  not  to  touch  a  Brahman  :  a  Chogan 
remained  21  addi,  or  feet  from  him  :  and  a  PuUien  above  twice 
that  distance  :  a  Pariah,  Oolahdur,  or  Niadi,  64  addi.  A  Chogan 
dared  not  approach  within  twelve  paces  of  a  Nair,  if  he  did  so  in 
olden  times,  the  lattejr  was  considered  justified  in  cutting  him  down. 
A  slave  could  not  go  nearer  to  a  Nair,  than  he  could,  to  a  Brah-* 
man,  whilst  he  might  not  touch  a  Chogan. 

The  result  of  all  this  now  is,  that  there  exists  overweening  arro- 
gance on  the  side  of  the  higher  castes,  and  cringing  servility  on  tlnit 
of  the  lower.  From  continually  calling  out  from  a  distance,  to  be 
heard  by  persons  of  the  higher  orders,  the  majority  of  the  natives 
have  no  idea  of  modulating  their  voices,  but  shout  as  if  they  were 
speaking  to  a  deaf  person.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  Rajah's 
£>epoys,  armed  and  dressed  like  those  in  the  British  service,  and 
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going  out  in  charge  of  convicts;  as  being  Nairs,  tliey  cannot  ap« 
proach  their  prisoners,  for  fear  of  poUntion,  and  consequently  keep 
a  long  way,  either  in  their  front,  or  iu  their  rear. 

Persons  of  the  hightest  rank,  such  as  the  Rajah,  have  obeisance 
made  to  them  by  Sudras,  in  the  following  manner.  The  palms  of  the 
hands  are  first  brought  together,  and  then  usually  raised  to  the 
forehead,  or  should  it  be  intended  to  be  particularly  respectful,  they 
are  elevated  above  the  head  :  but  if  only  slightly  so,  the  thumbs  stop 
about  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  hands  are  then  lowered  to  a  level 
with  the  chest,  from  which  a  space  of  about  six  inches  divides  them : 
and  then  rapidly  folded  across  the  breasts,  which  ezprtsses  a  hope 
that  the  good  pleasure  of  the  great  person,  will  &il  upon  his  servant. 
The  number  of  times  this  ceremony  is  repeated,  depend  upon  the 
rank  of  the  person  addressed,  who  in  return  joins  his  hands  and  holds 
them  as  if  in  the  act  of  receiving  something,  thus  showing  that  he 
accepts  the  salutation.  Even  the  highest  native  will  not  sit  down, 
in  the  presence  of  lus  mother,  until  she  has  granted  him  perpiission 
to  do  so :  for  great  respect  and  attention,  is  always  shewn  to  elders, 
and  instructors. 

A  low  caste  man,  respectfully  addressing  a  superior,  places  his  left 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  his  right  over  his  mouth,  and  whilst  speak- 
ing,  continues  to  hold  it  only  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it,  for  fear 
his  breath  may  pollute  the  air,  he  is  generally  frightened,  and  anxious 
to  g^t  away. 

Natives  of  the  same  rank,  address  each  other  as  ''  Brother."  A 
Brahman  is  called  by  inferiors  I'lroo-manasu,  or  "man  of  a  holy  disposi- 
tion." A  Nair  is  addressed  as  Tambaran,  or  Lord.  When  caUing  each 
other,  the  natives  hiss,  if  within  a  short  distance,  or  beckon  with  the 
hand  if  far  off :  the  palm  being  turned  downwards,  and  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  that  employed  by  Europeans.  In  walking 
along  the  roads,  the  wife  is  always  a  few  paces  behind  her  husband. 
Natives  are  very  much  afraid  of  going  out  after  dark,  if  compelled 
to  do  so,  they  shout  as  loud  as  they  can,  or  sing  to  show  their 
courage,  and  frighten  off  evil  spirits. 

A  late  Surwaddy  Cariacar,  who  had  been  uspf ul  to  the  British,  in 
the  time  of  Colonel  Macaulay,  received  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
rupees  monthly  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  entering  the  Hu2zook 
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Cutcherry  with  his  shoes  on,  and  the  high  honour  of  being  allowed 
to  chew  betel  there.  Many  a  time  in  the  middle  of  business,  were  a 
pair  of  wooden  soled  shoes,  heard  stumping  up  the  stairs,  and  many 
a  look  of  disgust,  did  the  Hindus  cast  upon  the  ground,  after  these 
unwelcome  visits.  • 

The  Brahmaus  are  regarded  by  the  Hindus,  with  greater  deference 
than  any  other  caste;  in  fact  superstition  has  placed  the* priestly 
class,  in  most  religions,  foremost  in  the  social  rank.  Next  no  doubt, 
are  those  from  whom  temporal  honours  are  derived,  and  in  a  gradu- 
ated scale,  corresponding  with  their  rank,  pay,  and  official  position, 
is  difference  shown  to  all.  Without  any  official  post,  the  next  persons 
looked  up  to,  are  either  those  whose  money  commands  them  respect, 
or  whose  treatment  of  the  natives,  obtains  it  from  their  good  will. 

There  are  numerous  proverbs,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows. 

**  Should  one  swallow  a  live  coal,  it  turns  into  charcoal."  Thus 
should  a  man  be  accused  of  having  done  a  rash  deed  for  the  good  of 
a  friend,  he  replies  as  above ;  implying,  he  is  resolved  to  suffer  a 
little,  for  what  he  has  done. 

^'  Of  what  use  is  study,  unless  to  learn  knowledge  which  is  true 
"  wisdom." 

"  Why  do  we  live  in  Towns,  instead  of  forests,  unless  our  object 
*'  be,  to  enjoy  friendship,  do  good  to  others,  and  receive  the  wanderer, 
**  and  the  stranger." 

"  He  who  revenges  an  injury,  enjoys  his  triumph  for  a  day,  but 

■ 

"  the  man  who  forgives  one,  has  a  life-long  satisfaction." 

'*  It  is  a  foolish  deed,  to  bum  your  house  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
**  stroying  the  rats." 

'*  Politeness  to  a-  rude  man,  is  as  lines  drawn  u2)on  a  stream 
**  of  water." 

*'  Modesty  is  becoming  to  every  one,  but  is  a  particular  ornament 
*^  to  the  rich  and  learned." 

A  person  writing  to  a  superior,  sits  down  with  his  face  to  the 
rising  sun,  and  commences  his  letter,  on  a  piece  of  a  palmyra  leaf, 
termed  an  ^^oilaJu"  First,  for  good  luck,  he  praises  the  gods,  and 
having  cut  off  this  scrap,  begins  with  many  high  flown  compliments, 
and  an  enumeration  of  all  the  titles,  which  he  can  conceive  the  per- 
son he  addresses,  to  have  any  claim  to.    When  the  Eajah  sends  a 
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letter  by  a  messenger  it  is  his  duty  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  not  to  entrust  it  to  any  third 
party.  Wafers  are  never  employed  as  siiliva  causes  pollution.  ' 

In  giving  a  letter  to  a  Native  of  superior  caste,  it  must  not  be 
handed,  as  that  would  cause  contamination  :  but  it  must  be  thrown, 
the  short  transit  through  the  air,  breaking  the  line  of  contact  to  the 
superior.  A  letter  is  received  with  an  amount  of  respect,  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  relative  rank  of  the  recipient,  to  that  of  the 
writer.  It  is  considered  a  great  compliment  to  an  European  when 
the  Kajah  sends  him  some  dishes  prepared  in  the  Native  fashion, 
and  etiquette  requires  him  to  taste  a  little  of  almost  all ;  but  as  they 
often  number  as  many  as  thirty,  and  are  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion, he  is  frequently  none  the  better  for  the  honour  done  him. 

Natives  as  a  rule,  on  New  Year's  day,  wait  uix)n  those  under  whom 
they  are  serving,  and  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  usually  bring  the 
children,  a  couple  of  limes,*  some  sweetmeats,  or  flowers ;  the  Baker 
sends  a  cake,  and  the  other  petty  tmdes-people,  send  or  bring  some  tri- 
vial offering.  Limes  are  on  all  occasions;  indispensable  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  also  usual  for  the  under  servants,  to  make  a  present  of 
sweetmeats  to  the  butler,  and  head  Ayah,  on  the  first  of  the  Malabar 
year. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  has  the  power  to  confer  titles  on  his  people, 
when  he  is  presented  with  a  nuzzer  it  is  generally  tied  up  in  a  square 
piece  of  silk,  of  a  red  and  yellow  colour.  As  silk  is  one.  of  those 
substances,  which  does  not  convey  pollution  by  touch. 

The  Rajah's  personal  guard  of  honor  carry  Pikes,  bomid  around 
that  portion,  where  the  steel  joins  the  handle,  with  a  tuft  of  white 
feathery  substance.  Silver  sticks  are  in  attendance  on  him  and 
persons  to  fan  him  both  with  a  yah's  (or  Thibet  cow's)  tail,  and  witii 
a  fan  surrounded  by  peacock's  feathers. 

*  The  preaentation  of  a  lime,  haa  not  with  Europeans  the  signiftcitioa  it  had 
nmongst  the  native  in  times  gone  hye :  it  was  in  fact>  the  genteel  way  of  giving 
a  bribe,  the  gift  being  inside  the  lime.  Bribery  was  so  common,  that  at  last  no 
inferior  ever  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  hU  Native  superior,  without  presenting 
him  ^vith  a  lime,  this  custom  in  Ceylon  was  so  usual,  that  in  time,  Benntt 
states,  they  liad  a  proverb,  "/rrt  iook  at  the  Jime,  and  then  open  tlu  moulft.'* 
Rajahs  give  visitors  as  marks  of  civility  a  shaddock,  but  in  vain  may  he  look  for 
aught  but  fruit  within. 
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Young  persons  may  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  elders,  or 
inferiors  in  that  of  their  superiors,  until  permission  to  do  so  has 
been  received.  This  deference  to  seniors,  ^  forms  part  of  their 
education.  The  village  school,  consists  of  an  assembly  of  half  dressed 
children,  placed  in  rows,  in  an  open  room,  in  the  verandah  of  a 
house,  an  open  shed,  or  even  under  a  tree.  Tliey  are  taught  to  trace 
letters  on  the  sand,  and  are  educated  according  to  their  station  in 
life  and  the  future  occupation  intended  for  them.  After  leaving  this 
elementary  school,  they  enler  another,  where  they  commence  learn- 
ing to  write  on  palm  leaves  with  an  iron  style,  these  leaves  have  a  hole 
at  one  end,  and  are  strung  together  like  a  book,  between  two  boards. 
When  the  teacher  enters  this  school,  the  pupils  all  prostrate  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  never  speak  until  they  have  received  per- 
mission to  do  so.  When  they  can  write,  they  proceed  to  learn  ac- 
counts, and  then  other  sciences,  and  branches  of  education  :  such  as 
poetry,  botany,  medicine,  law,  logic  and  fencing :  the  art  of  playing 
at  ball,  chess,  tennis,  and  especially  silence.  This  last  difficult  art, 
is  taught  at  Trichoor,  to  youths  destined  for  the  Brahmanical  pro- 
fession, who  must  remain  inside  the  temple,  for  ten  years,  without 
speaking.  Geography  is  not  taught,  as  they  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand anything  of  other  countries,  and  Anatomy  and  Surgery  ^re  un- 
known, as  they  must  not  either  touch  dead  bodies  or  shed  blood.  * 

Nearly  all  the  females,  amongst  the  higher  classes,  especially  the 
Nairamahs,  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  they  are  not  taught  either 
needlework,  or  dancing,  the  former  being  considered  a  menial  em- 
ployment only  fitted  for  tailors,  and  the  latter  a  sign  of  a  decidedly 
base  character. 

Tlie  literature  is  not  abundant.  The  Kerula  Ulpaii  a  species  of 
legendary  history  of  Malabar  appears  to  be  the  only  original  Mala- 
yalim  work,  but  there  are  several  versions  of  it.  Their  other  writings, 
are  free  translations  from  the  Sanscrit,  such  as  the  Bdm^^ana  or 
the  history  of  Rama  and  Seeta,  the  Baghavada  or  the  histoxy  of 
the  incarnations  of  Krishna,  kc,  girls  above  the  Nair  caste,  are  neVer 
permitted  to  go  out,  except  under  the  protection  of  their  mothers, 
or  aunts.  Boys  in  their  ninth  year,  are  initiated  into  their 
father's  caste. 

Poetry  such  as  it  is,  is  much  admired  by  the  Natives,  and  even 
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the  boatmen,  time  the  stroke  of  their  oars  to  extemporary  verse t^ 
whicli  are  not  invariably  of  the  mitst  reputable  description, 
and  consequently,  will  not  bear  translating.  They  have 
songs  in  honour  of  their  gods,  of  great  persons^  and  of  noble 
deeds. 

In  olden  times,  only  three  kinds  of  poets  were  permitted,  the 
historical  who  chanted  history  as  they  understood  it,  tlie  genea- 
logical who  praised  the  ancestors  of  great  persons  and  traced  back, 
their  descent  from  the  gods,  and  thirdly  those  who  sang  the  praises 
of  the  king,  wishing  him  and  his  family  long  lives,  happiness  and 
prosperous  reigns. 

The  various  kinds  of  voices,  are  said  to  be  sir,  each  bearing  a 
curious  name,  as  the  peacock  voice,  the  elephant  voice,  the  ox  voice, 
the  sheep's  voice,  the  bird's  voice,  and  the  horse's  voice.  Their  instru- 
ments for  warlike  music,  or  for  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Bacchu5», 
are  the  large  di*um,  the  small  drum,  two  clarionets,  a  kettle  drum 
beaten  with  two  pieces  of  iron,  two  copper  or  brass  basins,  and  a 
pair  of  cow's  horns.  Those  for  pastoral  tunes,  ^re  the  guitar,  the 
spinet,  the  flute,  and  a  species  (yi  lyre; 

Dramas  in  celebration  of  the  Pagan  gods  have  been  copied  by  the 
Syrians  in  former  times,  and  for  many  years  have  been  inveighed 
against  by  Romish  Priests  unsuccessfully.  Boman  Catholic  theatri- 
cals are  enacted  during  the  last  few  weeks  before  lent,  when  they 
become  the  rage,  and  a  species  of  carnival  is  held,  and  old  and  young 
of  both  sexes,  meet  every  night  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evemng,  to 
witness  these  performances,  which  generally  continue  imtil  neoriy  day- 
break. The  theatre  is  on  some  open  piece  of  gromid,  and  in  front 
of  it  are  some  temporary  booths  for  the  accommodation  of  the  better 
classes,  the  poorer  being  in  the  open  air.  The  stage  is  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  thatched  with  matting.  The  overture, 
and  close  of  every  scene,  is  enlivened  by  the  most  discordant  music. 
The  plays  are  generally  selections  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  are  said  to  portray  passages  in  the  lives  of  sf^me  of 
their  saints.  The  costumes  are  varied,  and  grotesque.  Emperors 
and  Princes  hop  about  like  mountebanks,  whilst  Qneens  and  Prin- 
cesses look  like  so  many  attempted  representations  of  monkeys. 
The  parts  are  sung  with  numerous  choruses,  in  which  there  is  no 
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pretence  of  keeping  time.  As  literary  productions,  tliey  are  below 
farces,  and  as  representations  tbey  may  be  taken  as  caricatures, 
whilst  the  language  is  bad,  and  the  acting  worse.  When  all  are 
wearied,  the  finale  represents  the  punishment  of  yice,  and  the  reward 
of  virtue, 

Nautches  are  also  popular  amusements  amongst  Natives^  and  consist 
in  women  of  a  light  character,  dancing  in  a  listless  manner,  to  a  mono- 
tonous tune,  which  they  sometimes  accompany  with  their  voices.  The 
room  is  generally  strongly  impregnated  with  otta  of  roses,  flowers,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  perfumes.  It  is  a  mystery,  how  European 
ladies  can  allow  themselves,  even  to  be  asked  to  such  entertainments, 
but  it  is  still  more  surprising,  how  they  can  ever  frequent  them  : 
the  taste  is  evidently  a  bad  one,  fJthough  Natives  consider  an  Euro- 
I)ean  ball  room  much  worse. 

The  amusements  of  the  various  races  of  Hindus,  are  much  mixed  up 
with  their  religious  customs.  Manly  exercises  are  not  much  in 
vogue,  those  of  a  sedentary  character  being  substituted.  Games  of 
cards,  made  of  oUahs,  are  employed  for  gambling  purposes :  and  lines 
are  formed  in  the  sand,  for  playing  a  species  of  draughts.  Chess 
orcnpies  a  good  deal  of  time,  in  the  life  of  the  Namboorie  Brahman  ; 
aud  is  played  in  the  following  manner,  "  The  ground  is  smoothed 
'^  and  cheoquered  with  chunam,  and  the  pieces  cut  out  of  plantain 
"  stalks,  the  Queen  and  Bishop  alone  differ  in  tlieir  moves,  and 
"  value,  from  ours.  Tlie  queen  or  "  Wazeer"  moves  diagonally  back* 
"  wards,  and  foi-wards,  on  one  square,  taking  like  a  pawn.  The 
"  Bishop  clears  over  everything  within  its  range,  but  taking,  and 
"  checking,  only  on  the  second  square,  diagonally.  The  castle  is 
"  thus  the  only  piece,  widch  can  move,  and  take  from  one  end  of  the 
"  board,  to  the  other."* 

Johnson  writing  in  1611  of  the  Nairs,  who  were  then  trained  to 
arms,  says,  "  at  seven  years  of  age  they  were  put  to  school,  to  leani 
^  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  to  make  them  nimble  and  active : 
*'  their  sinews  and  joints  were  stretched  by  skilful  persons,  and 
**  anointed  with  gingelly  oil,  by  which  they  became  so  light  and 
"  nimble,  that  they  could  wind  and  turn  their  bodies,  as  if  they  had 

*  Colonel  Welah*a  "  Militarif  JUminUcencet,**  vol.  2,  page  86. 
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'^  no  bones,  casting  them  backwards,  forewards,  high  and  low,  to  the 
''  astonishment  of  the  beholders.  Their  continual  delight  was  in 
'^  their  weaiK)ns,  persuading  themselves  that  no  nation  went  beyond 
"  them,  in  skill  and  dexterity."  This  description,  certainly  does  not 
tally  with  the  mild  and  delicate  looking  Nair,  of  the  present  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Forbes  mentions,  that  in  the  festival  of 
the  new  moon,  in  September,  the  Nairs  drawn  up  in  two  divisions, 
lield  a  tournament,  in  which  it  was  considered  a  great  honour  to  be 
killed.  Persons  who  were  so,  were  said  to  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  glory.     At  the  present  time,  a  more  peaceful  festival  is  celebrated. 

The  dress  of  the  Natives,  varies  according  to  their  religion, 
caste,  and  sex.  That  of  the  Arab,  is  the  same  as  is  worn  in 
liis  Native  country.  The  White  Jew  wears  the  Jong  flowing  gar- 
ments of  his  race:  but  the  black  Jew  clothes  himself  more 
like  the  Hindu  from  whom  he  is  sprung.  The  various  races 
of  Christians,  are  distinguished  by  the  men  not  wearing  turbans,  or 
caste-marks  and  by  the  women  having  jackets  instead  of  the  usual 
cloth.'  The  dress  of  the  Hindus,  does  not  differ  very  materkdly, 
except  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  turbans,  from  that  of  those 
in  other  parts  of  India.  The  Mussalman  MopLahs,  are  much  the 
same  as  those  elsewhere.  The  Portuguese,  or  Topcecara,  or  people 
who  wear  hats,  and  trowsers,  were  always  considered  a  distinct  race, 
although  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  having  any  European  blood 
in  their  veiiis.  The  Moondoocars,  or  people  with  white  clothing, 
may  be  either  Christian  fishermen  (Mucuasjy  cloth  dyers,  (Para- 
vers)  or  others,  who  were  first  under  Portuguese  protection,  and 
subsequently  under  that  of  the  DutcL 

Clotliing  is  amongst  children,  almost  totally  disregarded,  however 
some  mothers,  who  are  very  particular  tie  a  string  round  their 
waists,  and  in  i*are  instances  they  may  be  seen  with  a  small  scrap 
of  cloth,  a  piece  of  a  ]>l(intain  leaf,  or  the  representation  of  a  fig 
le«'if  in  silver,  worn  as  Adam  and  Eve,  are  supposed  to  have  adorned 
themselves. 

As  they  grow  older,  a  slight  advance  is  made  in  the  clothing  depart- 
ment, but  still  there  is  never  any  superfluity  of  drapery,  and  the 
religious  mendicants  are  extremely  indecent,  as  they  seem  to  con- 
sider, caste  marks  made  with  a  preparation  of  sandal  wood,  as  almost 
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BTifficient  clothing.  Native  sailors,  also  are  certainly  not  dressed  in 
a  manner  admitting  their  entrance  into  Europeswi  places  of  resort 
The  turban  perceived  on  Hindus,  in  large  towns,  is  said  to  h«ave 
been  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Mahomedans.  Wherever  the  Hindu  is 
most  conservative  of  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  there  the  turban 
will  not  be  found,  neither  will  it  amongst  the  pre-Hindu  tribes.  In 
the  Cochin  state,  where  the  Mahomedans  have  never  been  stationary 
conquerors,  the  turban  is  not  a  common  head  dress  :  whilst  inland, 
it  is  almost,  and  amongst  the  Hill  tribes,  quite  unknown.  Conse- 
quently wearing  no  turban,  is  not  an  insult  in  the  Hindus  of 
Cochin,  as  it  would  be  amongst  the  Mahomedans.  Besides  the 
turban,  another  article  of  dress,  has  in  many  places,  been  borrowed 
from  the  Mussalmen,  viz.,  the  long  white  jacket,  or  rather  coat, 
worn  by  Hindh,  and  other  servants,  who  tie  it  on  the  left  side,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Mahomedans,  who  fasten  it  on  the  right. 

The  Arabs  certainly,  have  rather  an  unprepossessing  appearance, 
many  of  them  visit  the  Port,  during  the  shipping  season,  and  some 
remain  through  the  Monsoon.  As  a  rule,  they  are  strongly  built 
men,  and  wear  long  beards  :  their  clothing  usually  consists  of  an 
exceedingly  dirty  shirt,  and  trowsers,  or  rather  drawers  which  were 
at  some  long  antecedent  date,  of  white  cotton.  They  may  be  found 
smoking  pipes,  in  the  bazaar,  and  drinking  the  juice  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  some  however  appear  to  take  their  sherbet,  and  in 
several  shops,  coffee  may  be  seen,  provided  expressly  for  them. 

In  India,  the  Manchester  merchant  would  find  but  a  poor  mart 
for  his  manufactures,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation :  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  twisted  around  a  man's  waist,  and 
descending  to  the  knees,  (about  1  yard,  by  2  feet,)  is  sufficient  for 
his  daily  wants,  and  perhaps  another  piece  of  the  same  size  as  a 
turban.  At  night  time,  they  serve  as  coverings,  when  he  curl*  him- 
self up  in  a  corner,  stretches  himself  on  the  floor,  or  lies  down  on  his 
cot,  or  mat,  in  the  verandah  to  sleep.  The  higher  castes,  wear  fine 
transparent  white  muslin  cloths,  and  the  richer,  of  even  some  of  the 
lower  classes,  use  fine  white  cotton.  The  Christians  have  a  common 
pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  muslin  over  their  shoulders,  and 
on  grand  occasions,  or  when  they  go  out  of  doors,  put  it  on  their  heads. 
The  dress  of  the  Rajah,  when  at  home,  is  of  the  same  elegant 
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simplicity,  as  that  of  his  people,*  being  a  thin  muslin  clothf 
fW>m  the  waist  to  the  knees,  a  magnificent  necklace  of  pearls, 
with  a  diamond  clasp,  no  turban,  but  caste  marks.  When  re- 
ceiving strangers,  he  has  on  a  most  beautiful  head  dress  of  pre^ 
cious  stones,  and  a  long  white  muslin  dress,  edged  with  gold* 
On  Durbar  days,  he  is  likewise  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with 
gold  lace,  and  a  turban  adorned  with  jewels :  around  his  right 
arm  (sometimes  also  on  both)  is  a  bangle  of  splendid  diamonds, 
which  are  cut  flat,  and  very  thin,  according  to  the  Native  fashion. 
His  Angers  are  adorned  with  beautiful  jewels,  and  on  his  second 
toe,  is  a  gold  ring.  On  each  side  of  him,  stand  two  Peons,  one 
fanning  him  with*  the  tail  of  the  yah,  the  other  with  a  white  fan, 
surrounded  by  peacock's  feathers.  Next  to  him  is  seated  the 
Resident,  and  the  Princes  either  on  his  left  hand,  or  below  the 
Resident  on  the  right.  The  Dewan  or  Prime  Minister  stands  behind 
1dm,  and  many  turbanless  Brahmans  in  their  single  cloths,  either 
behind,  or  on  one  side  of  him. 

If  the  Rajah  receives  the  visit  of  another  Prince,  at  Muttencherry 
the  following  is  the  etiquette.  The  Rajah  generally  passes  the 
preceding  night  at  the  palace,  which  is  about  one  hundred  pacen 
from  the  water's  edge,  the  whole  distance  from  which,  ia  covered  in 
by  a  long  pandalL  On  each  side,  along  the  entire  length,  are  plan- 
tain trees  in  splendid  bearing,  tied  to  each  of  the  pillars,  that  sup- 
port the  pandalL  The  Rajah's  body-guard  of  Sepoys,  are  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  the  guard  of  honour  armed  with  pikes,  surmounted  by 
white  ostrich  plumes,  are  in  waiting.  A  drummer,  a  few  fifers 
and  fiddlers,  are  ready  to  strike  up,  and  two  small  six  pounders,  are 

« 

loaded  at  the  water's  edge. 

When  the  boat  of  honour  is  approaching,  th6  EUiah  Rajah,  or  first 
Prince,  attended  by  the  Dewan,  the  officials,  and  others,  proceed  to 
the  landing  place,  to  receive  the  strangers.     After  they  are  landed, 

*  Nafcives  coanot  uuderstandi  why  Europeans  clothe  theraaelvea  to  Buch  an 
extent  in  India.  A  Nainboorie  visiting  at  the  house  q£  an  European  gentle- 
man, after  meditating  for  some  little  time  suddenly  pointed  to  a  wine 
bottle. which  had  on  a  worked  cover,  and  exclaimed,  "weU  you  are  a  curious  race 
of  people,  not  only  do  you  clothe  yourselves  from  your  head  to  your  feet, 
put  cloths  upon  your  wooden  tables,  but  also  petticoats  on  your  bottles." 
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tliey  walk  hand  and  hand  towards  t^e  Palace^  preceded  by  mnnCf 
and  dancing  girls,  who.slvew  the  groond  with  handsfnl  of  parched 
tioe.  At  the  top  of  the  Palace  steps  stands  the  B^jah^  who  shakes 
his  visitor's  hand,  and  leads  him  into  the  room  ol  state,  which  is 
a  long  apartment  of  Portuguese  architectiire  havii^  a  deeply  carved 
oeiling  and  small  windows.  The  mnnmd  or  silver  throne,  is  placed 
under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  at  the  West  end  of  the  room. 

At  a  reception,  as  soon  as  a  lettw  from  the  Qovemor  or  any  other 
great  personage  has  been  read,  the  guns  fire,  the  troops  givea  volky^ 
and  the  B^jah  after  having  been  introduced  to  any  strangers  present, 
rises,  as  do  all  the  assembled  guests.  Two  gold  trays  are  then 
brought  forward,  one  covered  with  necklaces  of  Jasmine,  theother  with 
bouquets  of  the  same  spedea  of  flowers,  arranged  on  artificial  stalks. 
The  Bajah  then  places  one  of  these  necklaces  around  the  Resident's 
neck^  a  chain  around  each  arm,  and  then  presents  him  with  a 
bouquet,  which  he  sprinkles  with  otta  of  roses.  The  Elliah  Btyah 
does  the  same  to  all  the  remaining  guests,  alter  which  the 
Bajah  takes  the  Resident's  arm,  and  hands  him  to  the  door,  standing 
there  to  shake  every  body  by  the  hand  on  leaving,  and  address  an 
appropriate  word  to  each. 

Hindu  women  addressing  superiors,  uncover  as  low  as  the  girdle,  as 
a  mark  of  respect :  Christian  women,  on  going  to  church,  put  a  white 
scarf  over  their  heads,  in  accordance  with  the  ii\}unction  that  they 
should  not  go  with  their  heads  uncovered.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
they  wear  only  a  white  dose  fitting  jacket  The  termination  of  the 
under  cloth  is  generally  finished  off  in  aplaited  fan  shape, commonly 
known  as  a  <^  Cochin  tul."  The  females  of  Quibn,  usually  fasten  their 
dotbs  in  front,  and  are  consequently  destitute  of  caudal  appendages. 

Many  Cochin  ^Is  before  marriage,  dress  like  Tamil  women,  but 
subsequently  change  to  the  plainer  Malayalim  costume,  ^ 

One  division  of  Brahmanee  women,  (page  305)  wear  a  piece  of 
fine  cotton  doth,  about  5  yards  long,  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  fasten- 
ed round  the  vraist,  without  the  assistance  of  jhus.  A  piece  of 
mtislin,  is  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  passing  under 
the  right  arm,  and  over  the  kft  shoulder. 

The  Nairamah,  wears  a  loose  separate  tipper  doth,  thrown  over 

the  shovdder, 

C  2 
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Hie  Macoa  women,  hate  a  cOane  upper  ehiiii,  which  o^vere  tip  tcr 
the  am  pito,  but  does  not  go  aboTe  the  ahonlderay  or  hide  the  ariM.* 
The  Shaaar  women  in  Travaneorey  have  sinoe  July  36th  185d,  been 
pennitted  to  wear  either  the  aame  jacket  as  theChiiatianay  or  dreas 
in  any  othermaaner  they  like,  ao  long  aa  th^  do  not  imitate  the 
eoatome  of  the  femalea  ol  the  higher  claaaes,  which  all  thoee  o£  » 
lower  caate  are  atrictly  prohibited  from  copying. 
'  TheTopeecara  orPotagaeeedaaaof  women,  who  are  in  many  in* 
atances,  deetended  f  rcmi  the  conyerted  fllayes  of  the  Portogueae  and 
Dutch,  have  a  costume  of  their  own,  via.— « long  looee  jacket  made 
ttther  of  white  or  colonredmaterial,  and  reaching  aa  lowaa  the  knees, 
the  lower  cloth  is  generally  a  coloured  one.  In  the  Eurasian  class,  the 
poorer  persona  have  scanty  skicta^  without  petticoats.  Some  of  them 
wear  beautiful  lace  vdls  out  of  doors,  instead  of  bonnets ;  the  advance 
in  style  is  gradual,  according  to  means  and  position,  and  many  are 
seen  in  the  gayest  European  fashions. 

•  Men  who  go  about  begging,  sometimes  use  a  cocoanut  ahdl 
aplit  in  its  long  axis,  as  a  hea4  dress,  as  it  serves  two  purposes^ 
to  protect  the  head  from  the  sun,  and  also  aa  a  box  to  hold  out 
for  the  reception  of  alms.  The  boatmen  have  laige  wids  shaped 
hats,  veiy  like  umbrellas,  made  of  palm  leaves,  the  same  as  are 
wont,  higher  up  the  coast  r 

'  Ornaments  are  much  more  profusely  employed  in  eaatem  countries 
than  in  Europe.  The  ears  undexgo  great  punishments,  and  in  some 
eases  when  a  woman  wears  a  Tamil  dress,  the  comer  of  the  nose,  ia 
also  prorated  by  the  Barber.  Eingsadom  the  fingersand  toes,  the 
lore  arms  are  covered  with  bangles,  as  are  also  the  legs,  whilst. 
Qeddaoes  of  gold  coins,  are  often  seen,  where  those  of  Rome  and 
Venice,  are  placed  next  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  the  English  St  Qeotge 
and  the  dragon  jostles  its  Australian  relative.  The  materials  of, 
which  ordinary  native  ornaments  are  manufactured,  are  of  the  most 
varieddesctiption.  Eingsof  copper,iron, andlead, and  banglesof  paint* 
ed  glasa  and  wood,  are  made  in  imitation  of  more  valuable  metals, 
iind  precious  stones.  Necklaces  are  often  composed  of  strings  of 
beads,  the  threaded  seeds,  of  trees,  or  those  turned  from  its  roots^« 
some  are  scented,  others  not  so. 

Almost  evezy  Native^  carries  in  his  waist  cloth  a  small  silver,  tin> 
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or  brasBy  box  fastened  wMi  many  oomplicatad  aerews  and  ttinis, 
aad  in  thiahe  dspoeata  his  pootliens  and  otlier  small  ▼alimblas'. 
The  aieca  or  betel  nut  with  chmiam,  sptce,  and  betel  leaf  are 
ttniBllj  alio  aecnred  is  a  small  sUver  box  siispendedb  by  »  chaom 
Even  the  Naiis,  aooording  to  Herbert,  about  1^7,  although  they 
vsoally  went  about  armed,  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  common 
ornament  of  these  oriental  parts,  which  wats  to  beautify,  or  rathor 
load  their  arms  and  nodes  with  silver  bracelets,  ropes  of  pearb,  and 
other  ornaments :  in  passing  throng  crowds,  they  struck   their 
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awcHPd  upon  their  targets,  and  called  out,  both  to  make  known  th«r 
dignity,  and  also  quickly  to  obtain  a  dear  passage. 
:  The  Makbars  do  not  wear  nose  rings,  which  is  a  peculiarity,  as 
the  Tamils  consider  it  a  great  ornament,  howevw  they  make' up  lor 
this  ddioieB<7,  by  loading  their  ears  :  well  might  an  ancient  travel- 
ler, have  spoken  with  astonishment  of  the-  bored  ears  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Malabar.  When  childrea  are  a  year  oM^  or  even  less,  thdr 
ears  are  pierced,  and  a  small  quill .  inserted  in  the  lobe  :  as  the 
irritation  subsides,  a  bit  of  lead  is  substituted,  and  subsequently,  when 
this  has  enlarged  the  hole,  apiece  of  plantain  leaf  is  rolled  up,  and 
put  in  :  this  is  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  the  entire  lobe  is 
expanded  into  a  circular  hole,  capable  of  containing  a  large 
round  plug  of  wood,  the  drenmf erence  of  which  is  often  as  great 
as  the  top  of  a  win^kas :  sometimes  the  flesh  is  torn  away,  but  by 
care  the  part  is  healed.  The  appearance  of  tiie  two  blaek  wooden 
ear  rings,  with  circuhur  flattened  tops  in  front  of  each  ear^  certainly 
does  not  enhance  a  woman's  beauty.  This  enormous  orifice  is  made 
to  enable  it  on  her  wedding  day,  to  contain  a  gold  ornament  of  about 
the  sise  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  even  of  a  tm^key's :  sometimes  a  number 
of  smaller  ornaments^  of  ^crescent  shape,  are  &stened  in.  These  are 
never  worn  before  marriage^  and  are  afterwards' taken  out^  andrardy 
re-inserted.  In  some  instances  however  they  are  retained,  until  the 
birth  of  the  first  chSd.  The  Mahomedan  Moplah  girls,  have  » 
suoceedon  of  holes  pierced,  in  each  of  which  a  ring  is  f ast^ied,  drag- 
ging down  the  ear  by  their  weight,  whilst  the  other  fashion,  ecqpands 
it  from  the  centre.  Tliere  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  modes, 
ais  both  occasion  tumours,  and  other  diseases.  * 
All  dowerless  Soman. Cath(riicy  and  Bojjoo-Syrian  girla^  inold^n 
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tuMB,  weK  portioiMd  b^  tbe  oongragatitoAi  to  wUehtlMy  beloQged: 
the  anio^ntbeiagraifl^  by  fiofiB  from  the  richer  iB^  AHfawieW 

orphans,  belopgiBg  to  each  coDgff«{gfUiQi]»  had  tbeir  naiitte  ngistand, 
and  the  Ghmrch  Oveiseerai  were  obliged  to  piovide  them  inth  hair 
baQd3.  On  the  vedding  day,  the  gpld  ear  xii^  are  not  the  only 
ornaments  put  oi^  f <Hr  the  first  and  jHrobaUy  for  the  last  tune»  aa  a 
head  dreas.ia  alao  wqtb,  made  of  pasteboard,  and  woondioimd  widi 
chains  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  to  which  amaUeromamettbi 
axe  alao  often  attached,  the  wdgbt  o£  the  whole  being  exoeaeive; 

Hindu  women,  after  the  birth  of  their  fir«i  dUU,  isnurtably 
remove  the  bangles  f r<Mn  their  anns  and  ocoaAODal^  their  ^Am 
omamestB  also.  Native  Christians,  sometimes  f oUow  this  custom 
but  it  is  not  the  rule. 

The  women  have  hair  of  the;  deepest  Uaeik^  whkh  raadbea  down 
as  low  as  the  waist,  they  are  very  proud  oi  it,  and  keq>  it  prof iisely 
oiled.  It  is  coarse  in  texture,  and  differs  f  90m  that  o{  tbo  Afincan. 
They  are  Ibnd  of  fidae  tresses,  and  nearly  all,  even  those  of  the 
poorer  claoBoe,  wear  them* 

Cuttii^  off  the  hair,  or  abaying  the  head,  is  eonaideved  a  great 
ffisgraca  On  festivals^  or  grand  occasions^  it  is  adorned  with 
flowerS)  or  silver  ornaments. 

Umbrellas*  were  formerly  only  eanied  oveic  the  gieat  and  noble  a 

but  all  this  is  changed  under  British  suprema^,  altboii^  a  ramnantb. 

<tf  tibe  old  idea»  of  the  distinction  of  carrying  ity  still  reeMtns^  and  kk 

enforced  by  law  in  the  native  statei    The  Bflgah  *on  ceremonial  ocea*. 

sionsi  has  a  crimson  one^with  silver  mountings  carrisd  over  Uun,  and 

a.similar  one  shades  the  Hindu  gods,  from  the  rain  or  sundiine,  when 

taken  out  61  the  Pagodas.    At  Christian  weddings^  the  Bride  and 

Bridegroom,  also  each  have  one  carried  oyer  them;  it  is  always  a 

mark  of  honour.    The  siae  of  the  umbrella,  was  fc«inerly  in  proper* 

tion  to  the  rank  of  theperacMi,  over  whom  it  was  carried.  .  CornvMon- 

umbrellas  are  usoeUy  made  of  the  dried  leitf  of  the  TaUpc4  palm  wblBb. 

is  occasionally  taned. 

*  Oop$  m«Btioiia»  that  when  he  was  in  Ommws  abent  1714^  no  bxmi  waaper* 
mitted  to  side  on  hocsei^  mule^  or  ekphanii^  bat  Troopers,  or  Oifioem  of  State, 
although  Europeaiu,  were  ^owed  to  ride  on  oxen  or  buffiiloee.  Neither  might 
umbreUas  be  carried  over  them  by  servantfly  but  if  the  nun  or  raiu  oflSmded 
them,  they  ought  carry  them  themselY^  Faga  dOO, 
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.  Kfttive  ho&sea  are  of  moftt  vaiied  descriptions,  net  of '  th« 
Ba|ab ia^tenned  a  Oi^imi*  from  Gd  ''a  scepW  and  ^agnm"  <"« 
konse."  It  abo  meaiia  a  distinct  brench,  or  house,  of  any  of  tilia 
r^gflt  Biodn  dyneeties  of  Malabar,  in  bnildiiig  for  those  of  the 
hif^er  castes^  great  care  is  necessary,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  clothing' 
or  drspeiy  will  convey  polhition,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
eastes  :  aswillalao  coir  matting  shoold  it  contain  even  one  thread  of 
cotton  upon  it  althon^^  it  is  of  itself  nnpcdlutable^  a  (Hece  of  new 
doth  may  be  thrown  to  a  high  caste  person,  who  can  look  at  it  and 
toss  it  back  without  having  been  defiled,  but  should  it  be  old  it 
causes  pollution.  Floors  must  be  made  of  chunam,  stonet,  or  earth, 
which  are  non-conductors,  and  not  of  planks :  and  for  t^  same' 
reason  no  carpets  or  mats  can  be  spnad.  The  cheequered  black  and 
white  chunam  floors,  are  therefore  usually  seen,  in  the  houses  of  the 
higfan  castes.  Natives  prefer  houses  situated  in  the  centre  of  large 
compounds,  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  nobility  are  two  stories 
high,  before  the  lowest  of  these  there  is  a  verandah,  in  Kduch 
visitors  are  received :  when  the  reception  room  is  not  in  a  separate 
bttldiBg.  In  the  upper  story,  the  &mily  sleep,  study,  or  transact 
business. « 

When  the  Portuguese  arrived,  lew  Natives  were  allowed  to  live  in 
anything  but  thatched  huts,  with  mud  or  bamboo  leaf  waUa.  Tra- 
d«ps  sudk  as  the  Moplahs,  were  allowed  to  build  stonewalls  azound 
their  compounds,  and  evtti  stone  storehouses,  in  consequence  of  the 
risks  they  were  otherwise  exposed  to.  Princes  and  Priests  had 
stone  houses^  and  Pagodas  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  tiled  roofs. 
Whole  villages  could  thus  easily  be  burnt  down,  if  the  inhabitants 
reused  to  pay  their  taxes,  or  thdr  evacuatiim  were  necessary. 

The  miserable  hats  of  the  (HLurmniB,  are  dotted  along  the  raised 
baiiksof  paddy  fields^  and  those  of  the  Niadis  may  occaaa^maUy  be 
seen  perched  like  baskets,  or  birds'  neets^  up  in  jungle  trees,  into  ^which 
they  crawl  at  night  tima  The  situation  of  Om  generality  of  houses, 
may  be  said  to  be  damp,  either  from  the  places  in  which  th^  are  buUt, 

'HI  I  -I   I   ■       I II  n  I      I       11  ■  I  ■        ■'        .'  II      ■         I    I    I  I  ■■         ■  I  ■ 

*  WhsroTer  the  Bajah  has  a  Golgum,  the  Bdiat  Aohen  poBsesaed  an  Ilium. 
District  oourtago  by  the  name  of  **the  gate  of  the  palace,"  therefore  should 
the  Rajah  be  hearing  any  case  io  the  coortSi  he  is  ^  sitting  in  ^e  ff^te  of 
the  palaee.'* 
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or  in  ecMneqiieace  cl  the  mmbor  of  tvtm  omnmiidiag  tbeoL  Their 
j^ypearaoMispiettyi  and  no  doubt  the  TipgetatiMiy  bsaaks  thefiNnDftdL 
many  of  the  prevailing  windiy  but  atill  aiAnfliw  ia  ymy  nfe.    .     . 

The  domigba  of  the  Brahmana,  and  NaiEi»  aie  aa  a  rale  deanly, 
aa  aie  tboae  of  the  Syriansy  and  Bono-flyriana^  bnt  thoae  of  the  ioirar 
eaateayandof  the  Soman  Oatbcrfica,  can  ky  no  daim  to  daanUneaa^ 
whibt  thoae  of  the  Mnwmhnen  Mophha  are  dirty  in  the  exitinne,  an 
they  live  amo^gat  filth  and  renom^  and  their  oompoondi  if  they 
have  anyi  are  the  reccytacfae  of  Ae  honae  aweepinga.  The  women 
of  thia  claasy  pride  themaelvea  in  eiiodliwg  their  ne^ghhoon  in  fiUi» 
aa  they  labour  nnder  the  in^rasaion,  that  ^a  filthy  garment  ia 
^  a  algn  of  a  thrifty:  hooaewife  T 

A  very  small  amoont  of  foniitare  is  neoessaxy  for  these  hanaesi  na 
table  is  required,  aa  Natives  ait  on  the  fioor,  and  tiie  lower  ordesa 
rarely  employ  bedsteads^  bnt  sleep  on  the  gronnd;  tfie  better  clBsnos, 
use  oommon  ooir  roped  cots^  whieh  witii  a  few  chairs  also^  andsone 
l»asa  cooking  pots^  complete  the  establishment  The  wealtiiy  appear 
to  have  a  pref eraice  for  European  fumttare^  espedally  eaej  diaia^ 
minors^  and  lamps.  Plates,  and  dishes  are  unknown,  tiie  phntaig 
leaf  being  a  substitute  for  both,  whibt  a  small  oocoanut  ahdl,  irilb 
a  wooden  handle,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  ladle,  or  a  spoon, 
•  A  brasa  or  muk  lamp  suspended  by  a  ohain,  is  usually  seeii  in  the 
centre  of  their  rooms,  thia  can  be  elevated^  or  let  down  aa  required. 
There  is  always  a  large  stone,  or  wooden  mortar,  for  pounding^ 
unsheUedrice.  Numerous  prints^  and  pictures,  or  rather  caricatores, 
adorn  the  walls,  aa  the  Native  idea  of  drawing,  ia  very  primitive, 
and  tiie  needy  portrait  painter,  the  {^tographer,  or  the  dauber  in 
colours,  find  an  easy  prey  in  Native  Friucea 

It  is  considered  a  good  deed,  to  give  large  feasts  to  the  poor,,  and  ^ 
at  Tripoonterah,  theRigahof  Cochin,  on  many  occasions,  yeariyfoeda 
some  hundreds  of  persons.  This  is  the  more  acceptable,  from  the 
fact  that  the  rice  is  generally  boiled  by  Brahmans.  On  recovering^ 
from  an  illness,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  give  a  lasge  feast  which 
elevates  the  convalescent  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  No  Malabar 
rivers  are  venerated,  although  some  ceremonies  are  performed  at  the 
Alwaye,  Shallacoodee,  and  some  other  streams.  Those  who  construct 
tanks^and  resenroirs  of  water|Will  it  is  bdieved  be  rewarded  inafotoe 
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sUitoJ  it  b  ih0»rfoMiheamMti<m  of  the  peoj^e  of  Malabar  id  hare  » 
taak,  a  wdl,  or  a  cluMiltrio  named  alter  them.  .  Hospitality  ie  mineh* 
lauded,  but  of  ooniee  ia  confined  to  persons  of  the  same  caste. 
,  'The  usual  mode  of  travelling,  is  by  the  Monoheel  or  Palanquin, 
canied  by  bearers,  each  of  whom  receives  4  pie  a  mile,  by  buUock 
or  bofiyoe  carts,  which  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  nine  pie  a 
mile,  and  by  boats  of  eveiy  description,  from  the  comfortable  cabin, 
to  the  little  snake  boat,  which  can  go  np  veiy  shallow  streams. 

Letters  in  theBajah'sterritory,  axe  conTeyedby  Ungil,  fireeof  charge;^ 
as  axe  also  small  parcels.  Before  the  inland  roads  were  open  to  £u- 
nqpeans,  thepost  office runnero  were  permitted  the  use  of  them. 

The  food  of  the  people,  is  as  varied  as  their  castes  and  creeds,  the; 
Btahmans  of  the  country,  (the  Namboories,)  are  a  very  bigoted  sect, 
who  disdaining  to  touch  animal  food,  or  rather  perhi^  having  a  re*, 
ligious  aversion  to  it^  eat  their  vegetables  alone,  and  grow  fiett  on  their 
milk  and  ghee.  The  amount  of  sugar^  they  consume,  is  only  limited 
by  their  means  of  procuring  it.  The  criterion  by  which  one  Native, 
judges  of  the  wealth  and  respectalnlity  of  another,  is  bis  size,  a 
stout  man  is  therefore  held  in  much  greater  esteem,  than  a  thin 
one.  There  are  certain  feeding  houses,  Ootooparas,  alreadyalluded 
to,  in  the  topographical  chapter  of  ittna  work,  where  this  pampered 
Brahmamcal  daas.are  gratuitously  fed,  the  cost  beuig  defrayed  by 
the  taxes  of  the  country,  thus  they  can  always  be  supplied  with  i^ 
meal 

As  evexy  Native,  no  matter  what  his  property  may  be,  would. 
rather  be  fed  at  Qovexnment  expense,  than  at  his  own,  there  is  no- 
deartii  of  applicants  at  these  houses.  Tbo  cost  of  this,  b  reckoned 
in  the  official  records,  amongst  that  for  public  works,  of  whidi  this. 
ffood  vforky  absorbs  a  very  large  portion. 
.  The  Sehatriyas,  are  as  particular  about  their  food  as  the  Brahmans, 

*The  Iftie  Bc^ak  of  Trawmeortf  bad  a  priTate  museam,  in  which  **  bonbons," 
and  '^jujufaai,"  held  a  oonsptoaous  plaoe.  One  day  an  advertiBeiiMnt  in  a  Mar. 
dias  newspaper  caught  his  eye^  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of 
**  Jupons."  Concluding  that  they  also  must  be  something  nice  to  eat,  he  order- 
ed a  number  by  post.  In  due  time  they  arrived,  and  great  surprise  was  mani- 
fested when  the  contents  were  discovered  to  be  ateel  orinoUnoBi  TlMirusewaa 
itoknev]),  but  they  were  placed  in  the  miuoum  1 
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who  will  eat  in  the  same  loom  wilhiheiii,  if  the  food  be  perfMif 
distiiict,  and  separate.  The  munber  of  eurriee,  made  for  each  neal, 
isenonnona.    l%e  Vjrsias  are  too  lew  to  leqoire  notiwe. 

The  Nairs,  are  not  parttcnlar  as  to  their  food.  If  aaked»  they 
declare  that  they  nerer  tonoh,  either  beef  »  poiic,  or  ardent  sjpmU, 
but  reapeeting  the  last^  this  is  by  no  means  the  &ot  Some  theie 
are,  who  wishing  for  a  favourable  transmigration,  are  as  perticnlar 
as  any  Brahman,  bat  tiieir  caste  does  not  exaet  this.  Many  aie 
notorious  drinkers  of  ardent  spirits,  in  exoessive  quantities,  and  one 
of  the  favourite  repasts  of  the  low^  division  of  Naira,  is  a  fine  pig. 
Respecting  the  diet  of  the  people,  yolumea  might  be  written,  and 
much  still  remain  untold. 

A  Native  gennaliy  commenoas  the  day,  by  having  about  a  quar* 
ter  or  half  a  pound  of  pounded  brown  rice,  boiled  ina  pint  of  water, 
to  which  some  sugar  is  added,  and  if  he  can  afford  it^  a  little  buttor- 
milk.  From  this  time,  he  rarely  takes  anything,  vnth  the  exception 
of  smoking  tobacco,  opium,  or  bhang,  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
when  he  expects  his  wife  to  have  prqiared  his  breakfast  Some 
classes  however  oontinue  without  food,  until  three  or  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon. This  meal  consists  of  a  pint,  or  more,  of  brown  rice,  care- 
fully boiled,  and  thus  augmented  to  about  twice  the  first  amount 
Ettiould  he  reside  near  the  seacoast,  it  is  made  more  palatable,  by 
the  addition  of  some  fish,  Med  in  ooooanut  <nl,  or  curried.  The 
Native  Portuguese,  invariably  add  country  vinegar,  whilst  some  of 
them,  eat  white  rice,  instead  of  brown,  as  do  also  the  Tamils,  or  most 
of  them. 

The  wife  having  prepared  the  food,  and  placed  it  on  plantain  leaves^ 
tlie  husband  (who  if  a  Brahman  may  not  eat  off  anytiiing  else,  al- 
though tin  vessels  may  be  used  for  cooking,)  having  previously  bath* 
ed,  and  if  a  Brahman,  exchanged  his  cloth  for  a  silk  handkerohisf 
seats  Mmself  on  his  mat,  with  his  feet  crossed  under  him,  and  com- 
mences his  meaL  No  Hindu  woman  can  eat  in  the  presence  of,  or 
at  the  same  time  as  her  lord  and  master,  excepting  on  the  day  o£ 
her  marriage,  (as  described  page  804)  such  being  considered,  as 
■both  indecent,  and  disrespectful  If  they  can  afford  it^  some  soup 
made  of  vegetables,  herbs,  fruits,  pepper,  and  other  pungent  articles 
is  placed  in  a  vessel,  with  which  they  moisten  the  rice,  fran.tiine.to 
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tine.  Battemiilk,  ^ee,  and  barbs  tliat  have  been  ftied  in  oil,  or 
carried,  are  also  eaten.  The  man  never  touches  his  food  wijbh  h»i 
left  hand,  such  being  considered  impure.  The  rioe  ready  for  con- 
sumption, is  heaped  up  into  a  mound,  with  a  depression  on  the  top, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  amalgamation  of  various  other  articles  ; 
he  then  opens  his  mouth,  and  throws  the  food  into  it^  in  the  form 
ef  little  balls,  and  when  thirsty,  pours  hot  water,  or  ginger  water, 
into  the  same  receptacle,  without  letting  it  touch  his  lips.  Some- 
times he  has  a  dessert,  of  betel  or  tobacco  leaves.  Having  finished 
his  meal,  he  goes  outside  the  door,  where  water  is  poured  from  a 
brass  vessel,  over  his  hands,  after  which  he  retires  to  a  tank,  to  per- 
form his  ablutions,  attended  by  his  wife,  and  family. 

Natives  of  the  highest  classes,  are  sometimes  very  much  pleased 
at  being  invited  to  the  dinner  table  of  Europeans.  The  host  is 
expected  to  hand  in  the  illustrious  stranger  on  his  arm,  as  if  he 
were  a  lady,  but  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting  the 
ingredients  of  the  various  dishes,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
guarded  replies,  thus  beef  is  never  mentioned,  and  is  usually  called 
ham,  whilst  of  course  eggs  must  not  be  admitted,  to  form  any 
part  of  a  pudding.  During  the  entertainment,  they  appear  to  feel, 
much  as  a  visitor  to  the  Zoological  gardens,  when  seeing  the  lions 
and  tigers  fed,  and  they  would  be  equally  likely,  to  join  in  the 
repast. 

There  are  many  articles,  fit  for  human  food,  procurable  in 
almost  every  locality,  and  the  Native  is  a  much  greater  adept  at 
discovering  them  in  his  own  country,  than  the  European.  The 
Poonao,  or  oil  cake  the  refuse  of  the  cocoanut  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  is  usually  given  to  cattle  and  poultry,  but  still  the  poorer 
dasses  eat  it :  a  great  luxury  is  the  pounded  seeds  of  the  Bamboo, 
mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  honey,  placed  in  a  hollow  Bamboo, 
then  surrounded  with  day,  and  baked.  Yams  of  many  varieties, 
flourish  all  over  the  country :  arrowroot  is  found  wild  in  nume- 
rous {daces,  and  vetches  and  pulses,  may  be  seen  growing  both  on  the 
dry  land,  and  in  the  paddy  fields.  A  flour  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Lotus,  Talipot  Palm,  and  other  plants.  The  fruit  of 
the  Jack,  the  apple  of  the  Cashew  nut,  the  various  productions  of 
the  numerous  fruit  trees,  give  some  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the 
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eountiry^  The  roots  of  the  sweet  pot«toe,  and  other  pknts,  are  e^te&s 
regetables  are  raised  for  the  table,  and  the  leaves  of  many  trees  are 
used  for  seasoniiig,  whilst  the  Areca^  the  betel,  and  tobacco,  are  in 
constant  request 

Bat  animal  food  also  is  abnndaDtlj  sapi^ed  ;  all  marshy  places,, 
and  paddy  fields^  contam  quantities  of  AmpnlLarioe,  Unionaceod^ 
and  Paludinoe,  which  are  all  employed  as  hmnan  nutriment  Dur- 
ing the  rains,  when  out-door  work  is  almost  impossible,  when 
the  land  is  a  swamp,  .and  the  atmosphere  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, animal  life  abounds,  and  the  component  parts  of  a  repast, 
may  be  found  almost  everywhere.  Dried  fish  ought  to  have  been 
saved,  as  food  during  this  time,  but  the  peo{^  are  too  improvident 
to  provide  for  the  future,  and  the  salt  tax  is  very  oppressive.  No 
fresh  sea  fish  can  be  obtained,  as  the  water  is  too  rough,  to  admit  of 
deep  sea  fishing.  The  same  may  be  said,  of  the  mouths  of  the  large 
rivers.  But  fish  may  be  fotmd  in  evexj  small  stream,  whilst  the 
climbing  Ferdi,  the  Verrarl,  and  others^  come  forth  from  the  over- 
crowded ponds,  and  find  their  way  into  wet  ditches^  and  irrigated 
paddy  fields,  but  as  the  ghauts  are  approached^  the  character  of 
these  fish  alter,  until  they  bee(»ne  actvally  unwholesome. 

The  laws  <^  caste,  also  prevail  regarding  food  Hie  Cbnrmura^ 
and  eveii  sometimes  the  CStogaoSy  wiU  ooUect  and  eat  the  maieh 
snails,  (PcUudina)  which  become  abundant  inland,  as  the  Antpml^ 
larias  decrease.  The  htfge  Patamide$y  (tenAr^ii  tei€900pinm,)  are  also 
abundant  near  the  mouths  of  estuarieS)  and  in  paddy  fields  along  ^be 
coast.  But  these  crawling  molinses,  are  coosidered  only  fit  food  for 
slaves,  and  are  consequently  not  eaten  by  those  of  any  higher  caate^ 
who  only  collect  and  eat  tbo^  which  do  not  crawl,  and  are  not  so 
common,  as  the  fresh  water  nmsseiy  Uniomdm  and  soim  of  the 
CardiadoB, 

Mutton  also  dari^  the  South  West  monsoon  is  unprocurable» 
excepting  by  the  wealthier  dassea  Oows  are  of  course  not  kilkd,  in 
the  Native  state,  altibou^  if  th^  die^  sl»raa  are  allowed  to  eat  thmn. 
Pigs  are  considered  luxuries  by  Native  Christians^  and  Nairs,  whilst 
even  the  Mussalmen  Moplahs,  am  known  bo  eat  them  under  the 
name  of  Mutton.  1%e  lower  castes,  are  fond  of  eating  squirrels, 
porcupines^  large  lizards  called  iguanas,  flying  foxes,  deer,  all  bifda 
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excepting  reptorial  ones,  (and  even  some  of  these,)  mice,  and  frogs. 
Some  castes  delight  in  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile,  and  will  even  eat 
a  tiger  if  they  can  get  him.  The  dog  is  usually  spared,  but  not  so 
his  enemy  the  cat,  of  which  the  tank  diggers  are  so  fond,  that  at 
Trichoor,  no  tabby  is  safe,  and  even  in  Cochin,  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  killed,  and  their  livers  eaten  as  a  remedy  for  asthma. 
Amongst  the  Nicomars,  the  Bridegroom  on  his  marriage,  invariably 
kills  and  eats  a  cat,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  Bride.  The  Bridal 
feast  of  the  tank  diggers,  consists  of  a  fox. 

When  the  South-West  monsoon  closes,  the  ground  dries  up,  the 
fisheries  re-open,  and  food  of  all  descriptions  is  abundant :  the  North 
East  monsoon,  scarcely  decreases  the  fishing,  and  there  is  then  plen- 
ty of  work. 

The  Hindus  and  Native  Christiaii^  drink  with  their  food,  laigw 
quantities  of  hot  water,  or  ginger  water.  Much  opium  is  consumed, 
but  less  bhang  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  consumption  of 
arrack,  and  toddy  is  very  great>  ojod  French  brandy  finds  an  enor" 
mous  sale. 

The  Native  of  India,  baa  been  generally  held  up  as  a  model  of 
aobriety,  and  good  health,  fram  abetemuMis  living :  whatever  he  may 
be  elsewhere,  he  certainly  is  not  this  in  Oochin.  Drunkomess  is  a 
prevalent  vice^  amongst  all  excepting  the  twiise  bom  daaaes :  he  is  a 
martyr  to  dyspepsia^  immoderate  in  his  eating,  gorging  himself  at 
his  mieala,  and  takes  strong  condiments  to  assist  his  appetita  He 
is  alio  an  habitual  consumer  of  narootics,  (Brahmans,  and  SLaves  ex- 
cepted,) so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  Jm  is  a  great  aufierer  from  vis- 
cenal  itfacticnis,  and  short  liined. 
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CLIMATE  AND  DISEASES. 
Climate — Temperature — Monaoona — Rain  fall — Land  winds — Sea  breeze — 
Hail  storms — Offensiye  emanations  from  the  sea  — Native  ideas  of  disease —Cochin 
Dispensary — Fevers— Natiyes  able  to  produce  it  tiiemselves — Native  Practl- 
tloDera— Small  pos  and  vaooination — CQnsuiiq[>tioa— >Chiolera — Feasts  to  avert 
Epidemics — Curious  remedies — Rheumatism — Elephant  leg— Leprosy  and. 
Leper  house — Fits  considered  to  be  the  effects  of  evil  spirits — At  Births 
Astrologers  consulted — ^Witchcraft — Enchantments — Hill  deity — Novel  mode 
of  curing  all  diseases. 

T0B  dimate  of  MaLabar,  is  moiater  aad  more  snttiy,  than  that 
wLich  preYails  on  the  Coromaadel  coast,  and  it  consequently  has  a 
very  different  effect  on  the  health.  The  seasons  of  the  year  are 
divisible,  into  the  hot^  wet^  and  cold  months.  The  thermometer 
rarely  rises  above  92*"  in  the  shade,  at  any  period.  In  the  c<Hnmence- 
ment  of  March,  the  hot  weather  b^ins,  and  the  oppressiveness  of 
the  atmosphere  inoreaaes,  and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Cochin  who  are  able  to  do  so,  usually  proceed  to  Alwaye,  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  river  bathing.  During  this  month,  the 
mean  temperature  (in  the  shade,)  is  about  80^,  and  it  rarely  falls 
below  68"^  or  69^  In  April  it  may  be  estimated  at  an  average 
of  2°  higher  Hian  it  was  in  March.  During  the  first  part  of 
May,  the  temperature  keeps  up  to  the  average  of  April,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  heat  is  diminished,  by 
frequent  showers.  In  June  the  wet  season  commences,  and  a 
sudden  firdl  in  the  temperature  occurs.  As  the  South  West  monsoon 
breaks,  about  the  first  of  Hie  month,  rarely  later  than  the  fifteenth, 
vast  masses  of  clouds  appear  in  Hie  horijson,  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  whilst 
towards  evening,  the  sky  becomes  lowering,  accompanied  by  vivid 
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flaahes  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder.  The  thermometer 
about  this  time  sinks  down  to  77°,  and  the  usual  monthly  averages, 
may  be  considered  as  follows,  during  July,  August,  September, 
October,  and  November,  76°.  In  December,  the  temperature  decreases 
to  about  75"*,  and  remains  about  the  same  in  January.  In  February 
it  rises  about  4°,  and  in  March  about  1°  more. 

The  word  Monsoon^  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  term 
"^  Monstun,"  a  season,  and  is  now  generally  ap])lied  to  the  rainy 
months.  The  South  West  Montoon,  is  that  most  severely  felt  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  In  Cochin  the  average  yearly  fall  of  rain,  is  about 
108  inches,  although  sometimes  it  reaches  120,  or  even  more. 
Between  70  and  80  inches,  are  sometimes  gauged  in  the  South  West 
Monsoon.  The  amount  which  falls  at  night  time,  exceeds  that 
during  the  day.  This  Monsoon  ceases  about  the  middle  of  August, 
bat  the  weather  remains  unsettled^  until  September,  and  even  then 
the  sea  is  still  rough. 

During  this  period,  vegetation  springs  up  very  rapidly,  and  nature 
appears  renewed.  The  intervals  between  the  showers,  are  very  op- 
preosive.  Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  water  rarely  con- 
tinues long  on  the  ground,  but  is  soon  absorbed.  Even  in  the  full 
height  of  the  Monsoon,  there  are  usually  a  few  hours  daily  without 
rain,  and  about  twenty  days  after  the  first  burst,  there  is  sometimes 
a  cessation  for  a  fortnight 

Whikt  the  rains  continue,  the  resident  suffers  great  loss,  in  all 
property  liable  to  spoil  from  the  effects  of  moisture.  Steel  and  Iron 
rust,  clothing  especially  woollen  articles  become  damp,  mildew,  spot, 
or  are  destroyed  by  the  fish  insects,  moths,  cockroaches,  or  crickets : 
colours  also  fade,  silks  spot^  gloves  become  rotten,  the  bindings  of 
books  lose  their  colour  and  strength,  and  furniture  its  poUsh,  whilst 
if  fastened  together  by  glue,  it  fidls  to  pieces.  Even  writing  paper 
becomes  damp,  if  glased  greasy,  and  unpleasant  to  write  on.  Col- 
lections of  Zooloogical  specimens,  are  almost  destroyed,  the  Butterflies 
by  small  insects,  and  mildew:  Birds,  by  the  moth;  and  fish,  espe- 
oially  those  of  the  salt  water  species  become  very  damp,  as  if  they 
had  again  just  anived  from  their  native  element  In  fact  during 
this  season,  there  are  very  few  things,  that  escape  injury  of  some 
kind. 
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Beaaoning  by  amdogy  with  other  placea,  it  might  be  eocpeeted 
that  at  this  tune,  the  whole  country  would  swarm  with  animal  life, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  birds  retire  to  some  drier  locality,  and 
the  insects  are  not  more  numerous.  The  rains  are  too  heavy,  and 
the  moisture  too  great,  for  animal  life  to  thrive,  small  creatures  are 
destroyed,  and  the  larger  unable  to  obtain  food,  migrate  to  mofe 
genial  climes. 

The  North  Edit  Montoan,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Madras 
Monsoon,  is  very  slightly  perceptible  in  Cochin,  it  occurs  in  Octo- 
ber, and  lasts  partly  into  November :  the  fall  of  min  is  not  great 
Coughs  and  colds^  with  feverish  attacks,  are  at  this  season  very 
prevalent 

The  cold  secuon^  if  it  can  be  so  designated,  commences  about  the 
begizming  of  November,  at  the  termination  of  the  North  East 
Monsoon. 

The  average  rain  fatly  excluding  imusual  years,  has  been  as  foL* 
lows,  January  Of,  February  0|,  March  3f ,  April  7^,  May  lOJ,  (in 
1859,  50  inches  fell  during  this  month,)  June  29},  July  10|,  August 
10|,  September  7},  October  14|,  November  4,  and  December  1^ 
inches. 

The  perceptible  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
that  registered  by  the  thermometer,  for  the  movements  of  the  air,  also 
sensibly  affect  the  feeling ;  the  heat  at  night  time,  all  the  year 
round,  is  not  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  what  occurs  during  the 
day.  Qenerally  in  October,  or  at  the  latest  in  November,  the  low 
lands  around  the  bases  of  the  ghauts,  and  for  some  distance  from 
them,  commence  to  be  covered  with  dew,  and  fogs  hang  about  the 
wooded  hiUs.  All  low  country  people,  are  at  this  time  obliged  to 
leave  the  Jun^ee,  fever  increases  in  intensity,  and  sleeping  in  the 
woods,  would  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  Jungle 
fever.  This  dangerous  time  continues  until  February,  or  the  end  of 
March,  but  cases  contracted  in  December,  and  January,  are  most 
dreaded,  for  the  lype^s  then  of  a  sthenic  character.* 

The  land  winds,  or  those  :from  the  North  East  or  East,  are  esDeed- 
ingly  variable,  for  whilst  in  October  they  may  be  severe  further  North, 

*  These  observatioDs  have  been  made,  amongst  the  Kodachayree  Hilla,  and 
Jungles. 
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loriiutanoeatTrichoor, — ^theyare  but  slightly  felt  inCochiiiy 
where  they  generally  oommence  in  Novembery  and  reach  their  mazi* 
mum  strength,  about  the  middle  of  December,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  January.  They  are  veiy  irregular  in  their  continuance: 
generally  in  the  town  of  Cochin,  setting  in  about  7  p.  ic,  and  usually 
last  12  hours,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare,  for  them  not  to  cease,  till 
1 1  or  12  o'clock  in  the  next  day.  Immediately  ihe  land  wind 
stope,  the  sea  breem  usually  commences,  occasionally  the  force  of 
the  former,  decreases  towards  the  full  of  the  moon.  This  deleterious 
wind,  is  the  heated  air  £rom  Mysore  and  the  higher  table  lands, 
conjoined  with  that  from  the  Ooimbatore  district,  which  rushes 
through  the  Paulghaut  paiss,  towards  the  sea;  in  its  course  it 
travels  over  a  jungly  and  highly  feverish  country,  and  is  con- 
sequently veiy  unhealthy.  The  land  winds  were  in  1862,  perceptible 
in  the  month  of  May  in  Cochin,  but  they  generally  cease  in 
February. 

The  strength  and  contiimance  of  these  winds,  are  proportionate  to 
the  severity  of  the  Monsoons.  If  the  fall  of  rain  has  been  very  great, 
saturating  the  Malabar  side  of  the  ghauts,  filling  the  tanks,  and 
flooding  the  swamps,  the  ev^wration  during  the  succeeding  months 
becomes  great  The  air  is  thus  partially  cooled,  and  the  rush  of  the 
heated  air  from  inland,  displacing  this  which  is  cooler,  causes  the  wind 
firom  the  land  towards  the  sea,  to  become  impetuous,  but  it  reaches 
difforent  places  along  the  coasty  at  different  hours,  depending 
greatly  on  their  distance  from  the  ghauts.  At  Tridioor  between 
the  Paulghaut  gap  and  tiie  sea,  the  land  winds  are  excessive,  and 
blow  continuously  day  and  night,  witii  great  violence.  The  travel- 
lers' bangalow  at  Kurriapudnam,  placed  upon  a  high  spot  of  ground, 
is  remarkably  free^from  these  winds.  From  about  the  middle  of 
August^  until  October,  or  even  later,  strong  breeies  set  in  from 
the  N.  N.  W.,  or  North  West  and  are  unhealthy,  but  perhaps  not 
so  much  so,  as  the  land   winds  just  described. 

The  iea  breeze  continues  irreguLorly  througl^ut  the  year.  Before 
the  South  West  Monsoon  sets  in,  strong  winds  come  gradually  round 
from  the  North,  to  the  West  :  and  at  last  to  the  South  West 
increasing  in  severity,  whilst  the  noise  overhead,  is  a  sure  criterion, 
that  the  Monsoon    is  setting  in :  it  comes  with  a  rushing  sound, 
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somethiiig  like  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  passing.  Inthe  commeaoement  of 
March, strong  cold  sea  breeases^generally  occur^renderiogthe  searougk : 
should  persons  remain  in  them  whilst  perspiring,  fever  is  frequently 
the  result ;  during  April  and  May,  thunder  and  lightning  become 
severe,  the  flashes  being  very  vivid,  whilst  the  claps  appear  close  : 
sometimes  the  shipping  in  the  roads  are  struck,  trees  are  frequently 
knocked  down^  and  some  fatal  accidents  to  coolies  working  out  of 
doors  usually  take  place,  especially  to  those  preparing  the  paddy 
grounds,  for  the  Monsoon  crop.  As  the  downpour  becomes  more 
decided,  the  thunder  and  lightning  gradually  disappear,  and  cease 
by  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  North  East  Monsoon,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  return  of  this  electrical  (Usturbance. 

Hail  stonjis  are  of  very  rare  occurrence :  one  occurred  in  Cochin  in 
May  1862,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  Natives,  with  extreme  wonder. 

At  various  periods  in  the  year,  very  ofensive  efiuvicB  arise  from 
the  sea,  the  backwater,  and  the  banks  of  the  Alwaye  river.  These 
exhalations  from  the  sea,  during  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
especially  apparent,  on  June  14th  and  15tli,  1S61  :  July  22nd,  2drd 
and  24th,  1860 :  and  August  8th,  1862.  Whilst  in  ''  November,  and 
'^  December,  1836,  the  state  of  the  sea  at  this  station,  (Galicttt,)  and 
'^  Tellicherry,  was  very  unwholesome,  it  sent  forth  a  strong  stench,  of 
'^  putrifying  matter,and  deposited  a  black  mud  on  the  sand.  For  many 
''  yards  from  the  shore,  the  water  was  covered  by  dead  fish,  and  on  the 
''  beach  they  were  lying  in  large  heaps :  the  effluviae  arising  from  which 
''  extended  over  the  station,  and  almost  every  person  was  more  or 
''  less  ailing, — fevers,  headaches,  and  nausea,  were  the  general  com- 
''  plaints."*  In  this  last  instance,  the  state  of  the  sea,  could  not  be 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  fresh  with  salt  water,  as  such  was  not 
then  occurring,  whilst  the  state  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  cavMd 
the  destruction  of  the  fish.  In  Cochin  when  emanations  arise  from 
the  sea,  they  also  do*  so  from  the  backwater,  showing  from  whence 
the  odour  is  derived.  Still  it  seems  as  if  the  smell  is  augmented, 
when  the  unsavoury  water  from  the  backwater,  reaches  the  sea,  and 
many  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  sea  snakes,  are  often  perceived  at  this 
time  lying  dead  on  the  shore. 


*  Medical  Topography  of  the  Madras  Pretideneyy    Malabar,    aud  Caoani, 
page  84. 
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Offensive  emanations  from  the  backwater,  and  river^  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Monsoon  months.  One  cause  is,  that  immense 
numbers  of  cocoanut  shells  are  buried  in  the  mud,  within  tidal 
influence, — ^in  order  to  separate  the  fibres,  and  thus  form  coir.  When 
these  deposits  are  opened,  the  effluvia  is  most  horrible,  and  .the 
river  is  poUuted  for  many  miles.  Another  cause  is  the  water  which 
has  been  retained  in  paddy  fields,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is 
allowed  to  putrify  for  manure  ;  and  when  let  out  into  the 
river,  or  overflowed,  it  renders  the  river  water  very  offensive.  Thus  it 
is,  that  when  the  Monsoon  rains  cause  the  rivers  to  overflow  their 
banks,  all  decayed  matter  is  carried  towards  the  sea,  which  is  thus 
rendered  semi-putrid.  The  cause  of  this  effluvia  in  the  sea,  during 
the  hot  months,  is  difficult  to  determine.  Benett^  considered  that 
in  Ceylon,  it  arose  from  the  presence  of  vast  numbers  of  the  Arum 
f oetidum. 

Cochin  though  called  healthy  by  its  inhabitants,  is  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  its  numerous  diseases,  as  a  place  of  residence,  by  the 
Natives  of  other  parts  of  India.  The  mortality  is  about  one  person 
yearly  in  every  twenty-four  inhabitants,  or  excluding  epidemics,  such 
as  Cholera  and  Small  Poz  ;  one  in  thirty-three  individuals.  Natives 
are  not  generally  speaking  long  lived,  whilst  their  mode  of  stuffing 
themselves  at  meals,  drinkmg  large  quantities  of  intoxicating  or  hot 
fluids,  and  eating  opium,  renders  them  martyrs  to  dyspepsia. 

All  diseases  are  considered  to  be  more  or  less  due  to  demoniacal 
influence,  and  consequently  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  spells,  is  deeply 
rooted.  Charms  as  a  rule,  are  more  relied  on  than  drugs,  and  a  piece 
of  peacock's  feather  tied  round  an  arm  or  leg,  than  the  appliances 
of  a  Medical  Practitioner.  The  Brahman,  the  Priest,  and  the  Exor- 
cist, rank  about  equal :  and  the  decapitation  of  a  cock,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess  Kali,  is  believed  incomparably  superior  to  vaccination, 
as  a  preservative  against  Small  Pox.  The  presentation  of  an 
umbrella  to  a  Brahman,  it  is  believed  will  protect  the  donor  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  sun :  giving  him  shoes  will  prevent  his 
feet  being  blistered  on  a  journey :  whilst  presenting  him  with  some 
aromatic  spices,  will  preserve  him  all  his  days,  from  offensive  smells, 
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and  foul  exhalationa :  oonaequently,  the  benefits  of  a  sanitary  com- 
mission  are  not  much  esteemed,  by  pious  Hindus. 

The  European  Surgeon,  is  thorou^y  trusted  in  all  cases  requir- 
ing surgical  operations,  most  accidents,  and  in  some  few  ^edes  <^ 
disease :  but  in  the  common  complaints  of  the  country,  the  Natives 
prefer  their  own  nostrums,  and  die  under  the  treatment  of  those  ot 
their  own  caste. 

Since  May  7th,  1817,  the  British  have  maintained  a  CSvil  Surgeon 
at  Cochin,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Government  Servants,  and 
the  Prisoners  in  the  Jail,  as  well  as  to  afford  aid  to  the  poorer  classes 
who  may  apply  for  it. 

At  the  present  time,  the  duties  of  Medical  Officers,  are  s^ctly 
confined  to  Medical  affidrs,  but  the  Dutch  employed  a  variety  of 
persons,  but  few  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  Europe^  and  whose 
chief  occupation  appears  to  have  consisted,  in  tasting  cinnamon,  and 
applying  themselves  to  other  mercantile  occupations  :  whilst  it  does 
not  appear  that  inside  Ck>clun,  that  nation  ever  had  Hospitals,  avail- 
able to  the  sick  native  community,  who  were  not  servants  of  the 
Company. 

On  June  23rd,  1847,  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin  addressed  a 
Memorial  to  the  Marquu  of  Ttoeeddale,  Governor  of  Madras^ 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  miseraUe  olxjects  of  disease,  which 
might  be  seen  in  every  street^  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  absence  of  medical  aid  within  an  Hospital,  and  pray-, 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Dispensary. 

Many  a  family  as  the  Memoralists  observed,  were  d^wndent  for 
the  means  of  support  on  the  labour  of  a  father,  or  brother,  who 
when  falling  sick,  if  properly  treated,  might  soon  be  restored  to 
health,  instead  of  probably  succumbing  to  disease.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  Medical  assistance,  mortality  amongst  able  bodied 
labourers  had  become  very  great^  and  numerous  families  were  thus 
left  burdens  on  the  community,  whilst  liie  Friend-in-Need  Society, 
which  was  only  established  in  1845,  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
poor,  could  not  afford  to  feed  all  pauper  sick,  whilst  mider  treats 
ment 

On  July  23rd,  1850,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and  another 
Memorial  addressed  on  the  same  eubjeel,  to  Sir  ff,  PoUinger,  then 
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Governor  of  Madras.  In  the  intermediate  time^  the  Riyah  of 
Cochin,  sensible  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  Dispensary^ 
established  one  for  his  own  subjects,  at  Emacollumi  and  placed  it 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Cochin. 

A  favourable  answer  was  returned  to  this  second  petition,  and 
the  erection  of  a  Dispensary  finally  sanctioned.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  subscribed  1768  Rupees,  and  Gk)yemment  contributed  the 
remainder :  the  total  cost  of  the  building,  being  4,5 1 7  j^  Rupees.  In 
the  interim,  a  house  was  rented,  and  employed  as  a  Dispensary, 
beiog  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  on  December  14thy  1850. 
The  new  building  was  situated  in  a  central  locality,  easily  accessible 
from  every  part  of  the  town,  and  the  sick  were  removed  there,  in 
the  end  of  January  18^3. 

Patients  rapidly  increased,  severe  accidents  and  cases  of  disease 
were  brought  from  nuwy  inland  places,  and  still  continue  to  be  so. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  paupers,  graduaUy  augmented  as  years 
rolled  on«  untU  at  last  the  number  of  those  who  dieted  themselves 
as  In-Patients,  was  much  less  than  those  fed  by  Government  as 
paupers.  In  1861  it  was  therefore  decided,  that  for  the  future, 
Gtovenmient  would  provide  Medical  attendance,  European  drugs, 
and  Hospital  servants,  and  in  addition  Rupees  50  a  month,  towards 
dieting  paupers,  finding  lights  for  the  building,  and  country  medi- 
cines^ leaving  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  remainder. 

Besides  the  Cochin  Dispensary,  a  Lazaretto  for  incurable  lepers 
is  maintained  by  the  British  Government  at  Falliport  There  is, 
likewise  a  staff  of  Vaccinators,  spread  throughout  the  country.  The 
whole  of  these  establishments,  are  under  the  immediate  control,  of 
the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Cochin* 

The  climate  of  Cochin  is  very  enervating,  and  may  be  described 
as  a  dilatory  one^  inducing  persons  of  all  classes,  to  defer  until  to- 
morrow, what  should  be  done  to-day.  The  nervous  system  becomes 
greatly  depressed,  and  it  takes  long,  to  rally  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  illness*  It  is  curious,  that  sun  stroke  is  almost  unknown. 
Both  Natives  and  Suropeans  are  oonataatly  troubled  with  nervous 
twitehings,  even  when  asleep  at  night  time,  in  various  muscles^  to  an 
«ztent  rarely  observed  elsewhere.  The  lower  animals  also  do  not  escape 
nervous  affections,  thus  startiogSi  p($ralym  agitaiu,   (  fj    frequently 
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affects  dogs  and  cats,  whilst  horses  go  weak  in  the  loins,  which  has 
been  attributed  either  to  their  eating  the  Lathy rus  satifnu  or  analo- 
gous vetches  or  else  to  their  being  exposed  to  a  draught  of  cold 
wind  when  freely  perspiring.  Person's  teeth  become  extremely  brittle 
and  aope  very  apt  to  break  when  brought  in  contact  with  any  hard 
substance. 

The  Monsoon  rains  when  heavy  are  productive  of  irritation  of  the 
intestines,  consequently  diarrhiea  and  dysentery  are  then  very  pre- 
valent* 

When  epidemics  of  cholera  or  Small  Pox  are  severe,  evil  spirits 
are  believed  to  be  roaming  about  after  dark,  through  the  towns,  vil- 
lages and  highways,  consequently  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  dusk, 
all  doors  are  securely  listened,  to  prevent  their  entrance.  This  super* 
stitious  belief,  is  apparently  prevalent,  amongst  all  creeds  and  castes. 
Malarious  fevers,  (Ptmey,  Mai.)  in  the  form  of  dumb  ag^ues,  ara 
amongst  the  most  common  diseases  in  Cochin,  and  are  rather  fatal 
in  their  effects,  especially  if  contracted  in  the  jungles.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  that  the  further  south  a  locality  is  on  the  Western 
Coast,  the  less  frequent  are  the  attacks  of  this  disease. 

During  the  dry  cold  months  of  the  year,  namely  Decembw, 
January,  and  February,  the  number  of  attacks  is  below  the  average, 
but  the  mortality  exceeds  it.  The  virulence  of  the  mahuria,  how- 
ever decreases  in  the  three  succeeding  hot  months.  With  the  man- 
goe  showers  in  March,  the  jungles  and  some  other  localities,  become 
feverish,  whilst  in  the  plains,  fevers  become  very  severe,  imtil  the 
Monsoon  has  well  set  in,  when  they  begin  to  decrease.  Different 
localities  in  the  Jungles,  apparently  suffer  from  fever  at  slightly  dif- 
ferent times,  whilst  the  most  sickly  period  in  the  hilly  ranges,  is 
not  the  same  as  that  in  the  plains.  In  August  the  unhealthy  Nortii 
West  long  shore  winds,  are  frequently  perceived,  and  cause  fBvers, 
colds,  and  dysenteries. 

*  For  a  detailed  aooount  of  the  diaeaaea  of  CochiD,  which  is  uoauited  to  these 
pages,  the  reader  is  referred,  to  the  Ufadroi' Journal  of  MMeal  Science,  Vols. 
1,2,  and  8.  Out  of  upwaids  of  20,000  admissioas,  into  the  Goohia  Civil  Diqiea- 
sary,  in  five  years,  ending  1861,  they  were  as  follows :  malarious  fevers  9*7  : 
eruptive  fevers  3  5  :  lung  affections  5*5 :  liver  0*8  :  intestines  28*8 :  brain  1*2 : 
dholeiaO'l :  dropsies  23 :  rheumatism  5*8:  lock  hospital  4'4:  abscesses  and 
uloem  10*1 :  wounds  10*4 :  eye  2*4 :  skin  7*1 :  other  diseases  8'4. 
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Every  change  of  temperature  is  felt  by  a  feverish  subject,  such 
as  thunder  in  the  air,  a  storm  of  wind  or  rain,  which  increases  the 
number  of  attacks^  whether  on  the  hills,  in  the  jungles,  or  in  the 
plains. 

In  October  should  the  land  winds  have  set  in,  the  frequency  of 
cases  of  fever  combined  with  coughs  and  colds  becomes  very  great. 
A  gentleman  who  has  a  plantation  in  the  Cochin  State,  has  observed, 
that  every  cooly  standing  in  a  tank  of  an  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  water,  for  the  young  coffee  plants,  invariably  has  an  attack  of 
fever  by  the  next  morning.  Drinking  the  water  of  the  wells,  or 
rivers,  has  also  the  effect  of  producing  fever :  so  the  natives  in  those 
jangles  always  drink  boiled  water,  mixed  with  green  ginger. 

Natives  are  able  to  produce  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  such  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  For  this  purpose  after  having  bathed  in 
cold  water  early  in  the  morning,  they  eat  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
lice,  and  buttermilk,  followed  by  the  fruit  of  the  Narga,  Calyptran- 
thes  CaryophyUifolia,  Swartz.  When  the  sun  rises,  they  lie  down 
in  its  rays^  and  fever  almost  invariably  ensues.  Persons  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  warm  water,  and  anointing  themselves, 
frequently  get  fever  from  doing  so,  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
should  those  unaccustomed  to  bathe  in  a  river,  such  for  instance  as 
that  at  Shallacoodee,  do  so  whilst  the  water  is  muddy,  from  the 
washing  of  the  ghauts,  owing  to  heavy  rain,  fever  almost  invariably 
occurs.  But  Natives  who  usually  bathe  several  times  daily  in  the 
river,  do  not  find  that  the  changes  in  the  purity  of  the  water  affects 
their  healtL 

In  some  Europeans,  attacks  here  as  eLsewhere,  may  be  induced 
by  sitting  under  a  punkah,  eating  some  kinds  of  fruity  especially 
plantains,  or  even  drinking  large  quantities  of  milk.  The  effects 
of  the  cold  sea  breezes,  and  the  land  winds,  have  already  been  alluded 
to,  as  occasioning  this  disease. 

The  Native  Practitioners  are  very  ignorant,  consequently  they 
are  badly  paid,  which  prevents  a  better  class  of  persons^  from 
studying  medicine.  Paoli  mentions,  that  in  his  time,  (before  1790) 
the  people  "  were  accustomed,  never  to  pay  the  physician,  until  they 
'*  were  completely  freed  from  their  diseases  "  and  that  "  when  a  Ma- 
"  labar  Physician  failed  of  a  cure^  the  patient  gave  him  a  certain  pre- 
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''  sent,  accordiiig  to  the  trouble  he  had  had."  Beaaoning  hy  analogy 
irith  the  present  time,  the  unfortunate  Medkal  Practitioiier,  must 
have  been  badly  paid  indeed.  If  no  cure  enaued,  it  aeems  to  haru 
been  the  rule  to  give  no  pay.  Whilst  it  is  proverbial,  that  peraoos 
when  sick,  are  profuse  in  promiaeSy  which  when  well,  they  are  slack 
in  performing. 

Some  Native  Practitioners  at  the  present  time,  receive  so  much 
a  day,  whilst  attending,  and  a  reward  which  has  been  agreed  upoa 
before  hand,  when  the  person  has  recovered.  In  the  jungles,  where 
any  cooly  can  practise.  Natives  agree  to  give  him  a  certain  sum,  if 
he  can  cure  thenL 

The  Hindu  and  Mfthomedan  treatises  up<xi  Medicine,  are  volu- 
minous, and  their  ideas  of  many  diseases,  very  absurd;  they  have  a 
few  good  simples  in  use,  but  very  many  of  the  valuable  drugs  grow- 
ing around  them,  they  are  quite  unacquainted  witit  There  0X9 
several  Herbalista'  stalls  in  the  Muttenoherry  Bamar,  and  they  are 
curious  to  examine,  whilst  some  useful  drugs  may  be  procured  at 
them.  But  the  purchaser  should  not  trust  the  seller,  as  to  the  pro^ 
parties  of  the  drugs,  as  in  that  case,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  being 
poisoned :  whilst  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  are 
dried,  and  preserved,  no  two  samples  are  of  the  some  strength. 

The  Native  remedy  for  fevers^  consists  of  a  compound  of  numer- 
ous herbs,  which  should  be  coUeoted  fresh,  but  as  this  ofteu  takes 
from  five  to  forty  days,  the  grass  is  sometimes  growing  high  above 
the  patient's  grave,  before  the  prescribed  drugs  have  been  colleeted^ 
from  the  various  and  distant  localities  in  which  they  are  alone 
supposed  to  grow.  The  fame  of  quinine  is  now  spread  throughout 
the  country,  but  arsenic  appears  to  be  qidte  as  benefidaL 

Small  Fax  is  greatly  dreaded.  The  yearly  sacrifice  to  Kali,  to 
avert  its  onslaught,  has  been  alluded  to ;  when  tiie  disease  breaks 
out,  the  avenging  deity  is  supposed  to  be  sowing  the  seeds  far  and 
wide,  and  each  pustule  is  considered  as  the  germination  of  a  single 
one.  Then  relatives  forsake  tiieir  smitten  relation,  the  husband 
flees  in  terror  from  his  wife ;  the  mother  from  her  child,  and  no  ties 
of  consanguinity  are  for  the  time  regarded. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country,  relations  sometimes  fix  a  hollow 
bamboo  through  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  twice  a  day  pour  rice 
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down  it,  for  the  sick  person's  use:  otherwise  if  they  can  afford  it,  or 
the  neighboars  are  g^ierons  enough  to  subscribe^  a  nurse  who  has 
had  the  disease  is  procured.  In  this  case,  a  cock  is  first  sacrificed 
to  Kali,  and  the  blood  occasionally  rubbed  over  the  patient's  body ; 
a  branch  of  neem,  Atadirctohta  Indicay  the  symbol  of  purification, 
is  hung  over  the  bed :  or  leaves  of  this  tree,  sacred  to  the  Qoddess 
of  small-pox,  are  thrown  over  the  patient 

Tim  disease  is  most  severe,  during  the  first  three  m<Hiths  of  the 
year.  The  mortality  amongst  natives  protected  by  vaccination,  is 
about  six  per  cent;  but  amongst  the  unprotected,  as  high  as  forl^- 
six  per  cent  £xdusive  of  the  direct  mortality  caused  by  small-pox 
in  unvacdnated  persons,  many  have  their  constitutions  so  shaken, 
that  they  subsequently  ML  victims  to  consumptions,  dysenteries^ 
dropsies,  or  other  diseases. 

Should  Hindus  die  of  small-pox,  they  are  bdieved  to  be  accursed, 
but  it  is  not  the  Hindu  alone  who  succumbing  to  the  dire  effects  of 
this  disease,  receives  no  funeral  rites.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief, 
that  individuals  may  be  attacked  by  seven  different  species  of  erup- 
tive fevers,  but  as  there  is  no  discrimination  between  each,  it  is  a 
common  saying,  that  x>ersons  may  have  small-pox  seven  times* 

Vaccination  ia  most  inert^  in  the  hot  dry  months.  This  operation, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  success  in  India.  The  Hindu  wiU  rail  at  the 
folly  of  lus  neighbours,  not  submitting  to  it^  and  when  pressed,  will 
promise  his  family  shall  undergo  the  operation,  at  an  early  date. 
But  it  ends  in  the  promise,  for  the  performance  is  but  rarely  per- 
mitted. 

Some  are  apathetic,  but  not  actively  hostile:  others  submit 
through  fear,  but  immediately  subsequently  rub  warm  woodashes 
over  the  place,  to  prevent  its  being  effectual  A  notion  at  one  time 
prevailed,  that  the  indelible  mark  of  vacdnation,  was  placed  on  per- 
son's arms,  in  order  that  at  some  future  date,  when  the  individual 
was  grown  up,  he  might  be  distinguished,  to  send  as  a  slave  to  the 
Mauritius,  or  some  island  beyond  the  sea :  or  else  that  he  might  be 
known,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

Certain  causes  must  always  be  at  work,  to  coonteFsct  the  spread  of 
vaccination.  Hig^  caste  Hindus,  wish  for  vaccinators  of  their  own 
grade,  and  that  the  lymph  should  be  only  taken  from  a  person  of 
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the  same  caste.  Then  again  a  high  caste  vaccinator,  will  not  touch 
a  low  caste  man,  much  less  vaccinate  him :  consequently  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Natives  are  of  low  castes,  the  vaccinators  are  usually 
taken  from  the  same  class.  Compulsory  vacciaation  cannot  be  em> 
ployed,  because  such  would  enable  the  low  caste  man,  to  thraaten 
those  of  a  higher  caste  than  himself  with  pollution,  and  either 
bribery  or  force  would  naturally  be  the  result 

The  very  small  pay  which  the  Vaccinators  receive,  and  the  many 
obstructions  they  experience  in  carxying  out  their  duty,  render  them 
idle  and  discontented. 

Some  years  since,  a  Magistrate  on  a  tour  of  duty  in  Malabar, 
made  some  enquiries  of  an  acting  Native  Vaccinator,  respecting  the 
amount  of  work  he  was  doing ;  the  answers  not  being  quite  satiafac- 
toiy,  he  was  asked  how  he  procured  his  lymph.  The  man  with  a 
profound  salaam  at  once  replied,  *^  I  use,  your  excellency,  the  white 
'^  juice  of  a  tree,  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  jungles." 

Consumptum  (Chayuny  MaL)  Is  by  no  means  rare,  and  the  best 
remedy  Ib  considered  to  be  the  blood  of  the  Hanuman  monkey, 
umnopUheeuB  enteUtu,  As  much  should  be  drank  as  the  patient  can 
swallow,  and  subsequently  he  must  run  a  mile,  to  assist  digestion. 
The  flesh  of  this  animal,  is  also  prescribed  for  persons  with  this 
disease,  whilst  that  of  the  flying  fox,  Fterapus  Edwarm,  is  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  of  cough,  {Chaammi,  MaL) 

Cholera  is  designated  the  Nurruppoo  denum,  MaL  or  jumping  and 
catching  disease,  as  the  bad  spirit  is  thou^t  to  spring  out  at  times 
at  the  person  attacked.  This  disease  is  also  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  land  winds,  and  to  eating  unhealthy  fish.  It  is  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  sent  to  India,  as  a  curse  by  the  goddess  Kali, 
because  a  British  force,  in  1817,  looted  a  Pagoda  dedicated  to  her. 

It  is  much  less  common  on  the  Western  coast,  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  India,  and  this  immunity  appears  to  be  due,  to  the 
sandy  formation  of  the  country.  The  locality  where  there  is  least 
alluvial  deposit  mixed  with  the  sand  is  that  most  free  from  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  but  should  cases  occur,  they  are  of  a  very  fatal  type. 
This  portion  of  India,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  birth  jdace  of 
cholera.  Eating  the  flesh  of  the  foul-feeding  swine,  and  drinking 
anack,  may  possibly  conduce  to  its  origin. 
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During  an  epidemic  of  this  disease,  the  Hindus  hold  fasts,  sacred 
to  Kali  ;  and  the  Native  Christians,  [Roman  Catholics,  and  Syrians,] 
to  St  Sebastian,  to  implore  them  to  grant,  or  obtain,  a  cessation  o£ 
the  plagae. 

The  liver  is  not  frequently  affected,  and  the  popular  belief  that  in- 
flammation of  that  oi^ganis  due  to  excess  in  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
appears  to  be  a  fallacy  here  at  least ;  drunkenness  being  exceedingly 
common,  and  attacks  of  liver  equally  rare.  Still  cases  of  abscess  of 
that  organ  are  occasionally  perceived,  and  are  commonly  attributed 
to  witchcraft,  the  evil  spirit  being  supposed  to  have  devoured  the 
affected  part.  Bilious  persons  are  recommended  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  black  crow,  corvm  ealminatus^  and  also  that  of  the  grey  headed 
one,  carvus  splendent. 

Although  acute  madtuss  is  not  very  frequent,  idiotcy  is  by  no 
means  unuauaL 

Dropsies  {Neeroo,  MaL)  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  prevalent 
cause  of  death,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  most  fatal 
cases  in  Natives  of  India,  if  of  long  duration,  terminate  in  dropsy. 
It  is  carious  to  observe,  that  this  disease  decreases  gradually  up  the 
Western  Coast;  whUst  on  the  Extern,  exactly  the  reverse  obtains, 
the  most  Northern  stations  of  the  Madras  side  of  the  Presidency, 
being  the  most  affected  by  it 

Accidents  very  frequently  occur,  and  arise  from  various  causes. 
Sometimes  a  crocodile  seizes  a  person  in  the  backwater,  at  others 
Fishermen  are  wounded  by  Sharks,  Rays,  or  by  Saw-fishes.  Carpen- 
ters and  coolies  are  often  seriously  injured  when  working  amongst 
the  shipping,  or  in  the  Merchants'  yards  either  by  heavy  blocks  of 
wood  falling  on  them,  or  other  causes. 

In  most  places  there  are  Natives  who  are  able  to  reduce  disloca- 
tions of  almost  any  joint,  and  by  rubbing  and  other  means,  they 
prevent  the  patient  from  suffering  much  pain.  Severe  wounds  are 
also  sometimes  caused  by  the  spines  in  the  fins,  of  two  species  of  fish, 
one  a  Bagrus^  and  the  other  a  SUurus,  which  are  found  in  the 
various  tanks  and  swamps. 

In  the  moonsoon  time,  toddy  drawers  frequently  fall  from  cocoa* 

nut  trees,  and  receive  severe  and  often  fatal  injuries.     The  leaves  are 

of  course  at  this  period  very  slippery  from  the  rain,  and  few  and  insuf- 

F  2 
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ficientprecautionsare  taken  to  guard  against  tlieooeaR«inee  of  acddenta. 

A  few  years  since,  the  Natives  of  Malabar  were  stated  to  be  mneh 
averse  to  underlying  sargical  operations,  that  objection  no  longer 
exists,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  probably  no  part  of  India,  in 
which  Natives  are  more  willing  to  snbmit  to  the  knife,  than  in 
Cochin,  where  they  understand,  and  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
ohloroform.  Operations  also  succeed  better  amongst  Natives  in 
Cochin,  than  amongst  Europeans  in  Europe. 

Eye  dUeases  are  not  so  frequent,  as  in  the  hot  sandy  i^ains. 
Night  blindness  is  a  very  common  a£^tioii :  colour  blindness  is 
treated  by  eating  goat's  liver, 

Skin  afeciions  are  very  prevalent,  one  commonly  known  by  a  de- 
signation gained  ftom  its  frequency  in  the  northern  portion  of  th« 
British  Isles,  is  here  called  '^  the  Malabar  :**  the  Moon  is  believed  to 
exercise  some  influence  in  thia  complaint  Persons  should  be  care- 
fhl  in  using  ointmente^  or  oily  aubstancea  to  the  skin,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  small  ants,  who  not  satined  with  merely 
the  appliances,  also  bite  the  aabjacent  cutidek 

RlieumtxHtm  is  not  neatly  sa  common,  in  the  moist  damp  dimate 
of  the  Western  Coast,  as  on  the  !E^ten^  which  is  much  hotter  and 
drier,  lie  variations  in  the  seasomi,  do  not  appear  materially  to 
affect  the  numbers-snfiking  from  this  disease^  The  Native  doctors 
usually  give  pr^Murations  of  mercury  internally,  with  mercurial 
baths,  and  marsh  malloiw  fomentaticms  externally.  A  house  remedy 
is,  either  sleeping  osk  the  skjn  of  a  goat,  tanned  with  the  hair  on  :  or 
the  application  of  a  ftesh  Jardfeall  skin,,  ta  the  affected  part 

There  are  two  speciea  of  discolouration  of  the  skin,  the  tawny,  anA 
the  block :  the  first  is  regarded  as  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  com^ 
plexion,  or  a  species  of  beauty  spot :  but  the  second  is  dreaded,  aa 
it  is  supposed  to  foretel  disaster. 

Tlie  great  disease  of  Cochin,  is  EUphanti<ms  (Mundooharl,  Mal.)^ 
often  denominated  Cochin  leg.  As  many  as  5  per  cent  of  the  en^re 
Nottive^  and  Eurasian  population,  appear  to  be  affected  by  it :  and 
many  more,  suffer  f rome  it  in  a  masked  form.  Males  and  f emalea 
are  about  equally  attacked,  and  children  as  young  as  four  years  of 
age,  though  it  is  unusual  before  15  or  16.  It  is  r^arded  as  a 
family  disgrace,  and  much  dreaded. 
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The  Natives  assert,  that  should  the  roots  of  the  screw  pine,  extend 
themseWes  into  a  tank  of  drinking  water,  it  becomes  poisoned,  and 
all  who  use  it  are  speedily  affected  with  Elephantiasis :  this  idea  is 
strongly  impressed  upon  their  minds^  by  the  fact,  that  the  root-stock 
is  always  thickened,  and  in  appearance  resembles  a  Cochin  leg. 

Another  theoiy  is  common  on  the  ISastem  coast,  viz.,  that  St« 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  whilst  at  prayer  near  Madras,  was  accidently 
killed  by  a  low  caste  man,  who  was  shooting  at  a  peacock :  as  a 
retribution,  his  1^  swelled  up,  until  it  became  nearly  as  thick  as  his 
body,  and  Ids  descendants  have  all  been  afflicted  with  Elephantiasis* 

This  disease  though  it  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  is  most 
oommonly  seen  in  the  loWer  eztremities,  which  become  by  degrees, 
rounded,  shapdess  masses,  hard  and  unyielding  to  pressure.  The 
limb  may  remain  in  this  state  for  years,  and  the  health  may  or  may 
not  suffer,  accordiag  to  circumstances,  and  though  it  may  be  aa 
laige  round  as  the  person's  woLst,  it  still  continues  useful  for  pro- 
gression,' unless  there  be  excessive  paiiL  Back  inorease  in  ^ze,  ia 
Ushered  in  by  fever,  and  gmerally  great  pain< 

Should  the  disease  be  of  reoent  occurrence^  the  sweUing  may 
8udd«aly  disappear  from  (me  part,  and  show  itself  in  another;  thus 
leaving  the  1^,  in  a  few  hours  it  may  be  found  in  the  arm,  and 
vice  vers&« 

The  range  in  which  fflephantiasis  is  endemic,  may  be  geographi- 
oaUy  mapped  out,  it  eid^ends  along  the  coast,  but  not  farther  than 
iea  miles  inland,  decreasing  rapidly  in  severity,  as  the  distance  from 
the  sea  becomes  greater.  Natives  and  Eurasians  from  other  parts 
of  India,  where  this  disease  does  not  east,  after  a  time  become 
amenable  to  its  influence. 

Persons  of  aU  occupatioits,  and  castes,  whether  strictiy  veigeta- 
lians,  partakers  of  mixed  diet^  or  mostiy  consumers  of  fish,  are 
indiscriminately  attacked.  The  indigenous  Black  and  the  White 
Jew,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Native,  appear  equally  liable  to  it^ 
and  although  the  poverty  stricken  classes  are  the  most  frequent 
sufferers,  the  richer  do  not  escape.  It  may  be  partially  hereditary, 
but  often  affects  a  person  in  whom  no  such  taint  could  exist  Some^ 
times  it  may  show  itself  after  the  receipt  of  an  ii^uiy,  or  again  with- 
out any  such  exciting  cause.    It  appears  due  to  some  deleterious  pro- 
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{)erty  in  the  drinking  water,  and  therefore  in  the  time  of  the  Porta- 
gaese,  Europeans  commenced  supplying  themselves  with  that  neces- 
sary commodity,  from  the  Alwaye  river,  and  this  phm  has  always 
been  continued,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Persons  who  are  attacked  with  Elephantiasis,  often  quite  lose  the 
disease,  by  going  on  a  sea  voyage^  or  removing  beyond  the  local 
influence  of  the  complaint :  but  on  their  return  to  the  infected  loca- 
lity, it  usually  reappears.  Others  again  And  great  benefit,  in  abstain- 
ing from  toddy,  and  bhang,  for  which  they  substitute  opium. 

The  removal  of  an  affected  limb,  rarely  eradicates  the  disease, 
which  usually  returns  at  some  subsequent  date. 

Goitre  is  sometimes  seen  in  Cochin.  This  i^ection  so  alarmed 
Shah  Jehan,  and  his  suite  in  Bengal,  that  it  not  only  prevented  Mb 
settling  in  Padshah  Mahal,  which  he  had  previously  decided  on  doing, 
but  its  frightful  appearance,  scared  himself  and  his  court,  into 
precipitate  flight.  What  would  he  have  said,  to  an  elephant  leg,  or 
to  limbs  larger  round  than  the  waist  ? 

Leprosy  is  closely  allied  to  Elephantiasis,  and  very  prevalent.  A 
Lazaretto  exists  at  Palliport,  a  few  miles  from  Cochin,  in  which 
lepers  are  received.  Over  the  door  way  of  this  building,  is  a  stone, 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  Lazarus  huu,  A,  D.  17i8,  which 
date  being  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  rule,  at  first  gives  the  impres-^ 
sion  that  they  were  the  founders  of  this  benevolent  institution. 
But  on  further  inquiry,  it  appears  probable,  that  they  only  restored 
it,  and  that  the  Portuguese  originally  established  it  as  a  l^rrian  Col- 
lege in  1587.  It  is  a  tiled  stone  building,  situated  on  a  strip  of 
land,  facing  due  east,  towards  tlie  backwater,  and  having  the  sea 
about  half  a  mile  to  its  rear. 

•  Inside  the  entrance  to  the  Lazaretto,  is  a  yard  29  feet  wide,  from 
around  which  the  wards  have  been  removed,  to  promote  free  circu- 
lation of  air*  Into  this  front  yard,  two  others  open  at  right  angles, 
cither  being  flanked  at  the  Northern  and  Southern  aspect,  by  a  lofty 
range  of  eight  rooms^  each  twelve  feet  four  inches  square,  and  occn^ 
pied  by  two  lepers.  The  Northern  yard  is  inhabited  by  the  women, 
and  the  Southern  by  the  men.  One  ward  in  the  women's  yard,  is 
employed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  which  the  lepers  them^ 
selves  officiate  ;  the  walls  present  a  curious  appearance,  being  oma- 
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mented  with  pictures  of  railway  carriages,  and  similar  productions. 

This  institution,  appears  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch^  to  have  been 
under  the  direction,  of  four  Church  Deacons,  and  collections  were 
made  in  the  Church  every  Sunday,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lepers. 
At  the  commencement  of  each  year,  the  Commandant  and  S^or 
Surgeon,  visited  every  house  in  the  town,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  the  slaves  were  afflicted  with  this  loathsome  malady,  and  if  so, 
had  them  immediately  transferred  to  the  Lazaretto.  It  is  probable 
that  eac]i  person  who  placed  any  one  belonging  to  him  in  this 
Hospital,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  mifintenance,  as  the  Dutch 
Qovemment  did  not  subscribe  to  its  support. 

At  the  present  time,  the  lepers'  receive  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, one  and  a  half  annas  a  day,  (two  pence  farthing,)  with  which 
they  find  themselves  food,  and  fuel  Clothes  and  bedding,  are  also 
supplied  to  them. 

No  Europeans  in  Cochin,  appear  of  late  years  to  have  suffered 
from  leprosy,  but,  East  Indians  occasionally  faU  victims  to  it, 
although  it  more  particularly  affects  the  Native  community. 

The  leper  as  long  as  he  can  procure  money,  is  not  expelled  from 
the  society  of  his  fellow  creatures,  who  live  in  the  same  house, 
partake  of  the  same  food,  and  even  intermarry  with  him.     But  as 
soon  as  money  fails,  he  is  driven  forth  to  subsist  on  charity,  until 
death  mercifully  relieves  his  sufferings. 

In  the  Levitical  law,  the  Idper  was  directed  to  bath&in  the  run- 
ning stream ;  whioh  the  Hindus  consider  much  more  efficacious^ 
than  a  tank,  or  standing  water.  In  olden  times,  in  Bengal  at  leasts 
the  leper  used  to  be  immolated  on  the  Suttee,  buried  alive,  or  drown-^ 
ed  in  the  Qanges. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  leprosy,  is  generally  speaking  darker 
than  that  in  a  healthy  native.  It  is  only  when  ulceration  has  de- 
stroyed it,  that  the  scars  are  of  a  white  colour.  Tlie  nature  of  this 
disease,  renders  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  extremely  obstinate  and 
morose,  they  drink  spirits,  eat  opium,  smoke  gangah,  in  fact  do  any- 
thing, to  wean  themselves  even  for  a  short  time,  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  a  view  of  the  present,  or  a  thought  of  the  miserable 
earthly  future  before  them,  as  they  all  believe  the  disease  incurable; 

Leprosy  13  frequently  hereditary;  someti^aes  missing  one  genera- 
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tion,  and  attacking  the  sttcceedtng :  it  may  commeaee  at  any  age^ 
from  the  infant  in  arms,  to  old  persons  on  the  brink  of  the  graye* 
A  fish  diet  seems  to  have  some  influence  in  its  production. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Norway,  leprosy  augmented  as  the  fisheries 
increased  in  extent ;  that  in  Sweden,  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  it  disap- 
peared when  the  fish  left,  and  the  fisheries  were  disoontinaed  :  and 
that  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  fish  on  the  Bergea 
coast,  leprosy  commenced  amongst  the  people. 

One  form  of  this  disease,  attacks  locally  the  smaller  j(Hnts,  as  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  ulcerate,  and  gradually  drop,  off,  until  the 
poor  leper,  crawls  about  on  the  stumps  of  his  hands  and  feet  Oc- 
casionally he  also  loses  his  eyesight^  and  is  almost  covered  with 
ulcers :  in  these  cases,  when  death  terminates  the  sufferings  of  these 
miserable  beings,  it  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  cause  for  congratu-f 
lation,  than  either  pity  or  regret 

The  other  form  is  even  more  r^ulsive,  as  the  face  and  body  are 
covered  with  tubercles.  The  Shastras  which  so  strictly  enf wee  the 
necessity  of  burning  the  dead,  make  an  exception  as  far  as  lepecst 
are  concerned,  and  direct  thdjr  ccnrpses  to  bo  thrown  into  a  forest,  or 
river,  ^'  like  a  log  of  wood,''  without  any  funeral  rites,  or  ceremonies, 

A  curious  disease,  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  India,  ia  found 
in  Cochin,  namely,  burning  in  the  hands,  and  feet  There  are  two 
forms  of  this  affection,  the  moist  variety,  when  the  extremities  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  perspiration ;  and  the  dry  when  th^  crack, 
and  are  never  humid.  Should  fever  be  of  constant  oocunence^ 
death  frequently  ensues;  this  is  a  most  dangerous,  andinsidioua 
affection. 

Ulcers  are  very  prevalent,  though  perhaps  not  so  common  as  ia 
some  inland  stations.  The  scars  which  remain,  are  usually  white, 
and  deficient  in  sensation,  appeurently  from  a  leprous  taint  It  is 
commonly  believed  by  the  natives,  that  should  a  wall  lizard,  gedso, 
be  divided  down  the  centre,  and  bound  to  a  perscm's  body,  in  twelve 
hours  it  will  have  produced  an  ulcer,  with  every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing existed  for  a  month.  The  earth-worm,  luliu,  certainly  causes* 
great  irritation,  if  trodden  on,  and  occasionally  obstinate  ulcers  are 
produced  thereby.  The  favourite  native  application  to  these  oom-« 
plaints  are  spider's  webS;  whilst  dirt  and  other  irritatin^^substances^ 
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are  kept  from  the  sore,  by  tying  over  it  leaves  of  the  Portia  tree. 
Should  there  be  much  discharge  without  pain^  they  often  wash  the 
part  twice  a  day,  with  an  infusion  made  by  soaking  the  leaves  of 
the  Tamarindy  in  hot  water.  It  is  believed  that  a  harmless  snake, 
(Ch€ra^  MaL)  is  attracted  by  the  smell  of  foul  ulcers. 

In  HoapiTig  Gough,  which  is  frequently  epidemic,  the  flesh  of  the 
crocodile  is  given,  or  pieces  of  its  bones  are  tied  round  the  patient's 
neck,  and  considered  a  very  efficacious  charm,  in  driving  it  away. 

ScraphtOa  is  not  uncommon,  amongst  the  more*  drunken  and  dis- 
eased classes,  but  some  very  respectable  £urasians,  also  suffer  from  it. 

Hysterical  fits  frequently  affect  £uraaians  of  both  sexes.  Natives 
labour  under  the  idea,  that  persons  in  this  state,  are  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit,  which  requires  immediate  exorcism  :  if  this  has  no 
effect,  a  cudgel  is  brought  into  action,  and  the  malignant  spirit  is 
exorcised  by  club  law* 

Curvatures  of  the  spine^  are  often  perceived.  In  one  instance, 
the  patient,  a  woman,  asserted  her  belief,  that  it  was  caused  in 
herself,  by  demoniacal  influence.  She  was  then  thirty  years  of  age^ 
and  stated  that  when  about  eleven  years  old,  she  was  walking  alone 
in  a  narrow  lane  after  dark,  when  the  Demon  came  behind  her,  and 
struck  her  a  violent  blow  on  the  back,  thus  occasioning  the  curve, 
which  had  continued  from  that  time:  and  that  even  then,  unless  she 
propitiated  it  by  occasional  offerings^  she  experienced  similar  attacks, 

Guinea  worm  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Cochin,  and  then  only  in 
persons  who  during  some  period  in  the  previous  twelve  months 
have  been  in  Madras,  Coimbatore,  or  other  places,  where  it  is 
endemic.  .  The  laterite  soil  of  Cochin,  appears  to  be  exempt  from 
tMs  entozoan,  aa  it  is  never  found  in  any  one  who  has  resided 
there  for  more  than  a  year.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and 
still  maintained  by  'many,  that  guinea  worms,  and  the  fiery 
serpents,  which  were  so  destructive  to  the  Israelitee,  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  are  identical 

Intestinal  entozoa,  are  exceedingly  common,  and  one  spedes  is 
very  easily  cured,  by  santonine.  It  has  lately  been  recommended,  to 
employ  a  fungus,  as  a  vermicide,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  remedy  adapt- 
ed to  Hindus,  as  Tama  now  the  Judge  of  the  dc^^arted,  bus  declared^ 
that  ^  those^'ho  eat  mushrooms^  whether  springing  from  the  ground^ 
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f*  or  growing  on  a  tree,  equal  in  guilt  tlie  slayers  of  Brahmans,  and 
^  the  most  despicable  of  all  deadly  sinners/'^ 

Cancer  of  the  mouth,  and  lips,  is  very  common,  and  incorrectly 
attributed  to  chewing  chiinam,  and  smoking  tobacco.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  between  Native  and  European  ideas,  that  this  is  often 
thgught  to  be  caused  in  Europe,  by  smoking  clay  pipes. 

Tetamu  or  lock  jaw,  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  either 
from  the  effects  of  severe  injuries,  or  simply  from  slight  ones,  imd 
is  generally  fatal.  But  there  is  a  severe  chronic  type  of  this  dis- 
tressing malady,  which  occurs  during  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  and  is  usually  curable. 

Hydrophobia  sometimes  occurs.  *  Whenever  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  a  mad  dog  being  at  large,  a  reward  is  offered  for  the  dead  bodies 
of  any  stray  animals  of  the  canine  tribe :  large  numbers  are  then 
killed,  and  all  who  wish  to  preserve  their  favourites,  must  tie  them 
up,  until  the  order  for  this  general  massacre,  is  cancelled. 

When  a  child  is  bom,  an  Astrologer  is  usually  seated  in  the  next 
room,  in  readiness  to  draw  out  its  horoscope :  this  is  a  very  difficult 
process ;  if  it  is  desired  very  exact,  the  situation  of  the  stars  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  infant's  birth,  must  be  ascertained.  Natives  have  the  most 
implicit  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  predictions  in  their  horoscopes^ 
and  the  confident  anticipation  of  death  at  a  certain  date,  frequently 
produces  such  injurious  effects  on  their  health,  as  indirectly  to  cause  it. 

Should  a  child  be  bom  in  any  unnatural  form,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  else  of  some  deceased  enemy, 
and  it  is  immediately  destroyed. 

Should  a  woman  suffer  from  convulsions  after  the  birth  of  a  child; 
a  fowl  is  divided  in  half  down  the  centre,  and  a  portion  bound  on 
each  side  of  the  patient's  head. 

When  native  married  women,  do  not  become  in  the  state  which 
it  is  generally  expected  they  should  be,  some  very  extraordinary 
remedies  are  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change.  A 
mole  cricket,  [gryllotalpus,]  is  caught,  and  she  must  then  swallow 
it  whole,  and  if  possible  alive ;  this  is  diffictdt,  as  its  appearance  is 
most  repulsive,  and  if  it  does  not  go  down  the  throat  at  once,  it 

'  —  I  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Sir  W.  JoncB,  vol.  5,  page  160.  » 
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causes  great  pain.  At  all  eventa,  ske  mast  neither  bite  it,  nor  kill 
it,  some  other  person  having  performed  this  kind  office,  she  bolts  it 
whole,  head  foremost,  and  the  effect  is  said  to  be  marvellous  ! 

Poisoning  appears  to  be  most  commonly  affected  by  Datura,  but 
it  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  accident,  than  of  design.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice,  to  rub  the  inside  of  chatties  with  datura 
juice,  for  the  puipose  of  causing  effervescence  in  the  arrack,  with 
which  they  are  subsequently  filled :  this  increases  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  the  spirit,  and  also  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the  cause 
of  accidental  poisonings. 

Personal  deformities  are  very  frequently  perceived,  especially  in 
families  in  whom  there  is  a  leprous  taint 

Natives  are  usually  very  impatient  to  recover  from  attacks  of  sick- 
ness, and  expect  the  European  Medical  Officer,  to  cure  an  illness  of 
months,  or  even  years  duration,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  :  if  not 
well  in  a  week,  or  even  leas,  they  frequently  get  extremely  indig- 
nant^ and  maintain  that  inferior  drugs  are  being  administered  to  them. 

Few  and  simple  are  the  Native  preservatives  against  disease.  The 
Portia  tree  is  planted  round  their  houses,  to  prevent  malaria  front 
penetrating  to  their  dwellings.  Itlndus  very  rarely  sleep  for  any 
length  of  time,  with  their  heads  to  the  North,  or  West ;  the  East  is 
tliell:  favourite  direction,  but  they  do  not  object  to  the  South.  This 
custom  ia  stated  to  have  originated,  in  one  of  the  eighteen  Puranas* 

Witclbcrafi  is  occasionally  combined  with  medicine,  by  Native 
Practitioners.  One  man  of  the  l^eer  caste,  now  living  in  the  Cochin 
State,  is  believed  to  have  a  hundred  spirits  under  his  control,  whom 
he  lets  out  by  the  year,  for  one  rupee,  one  anna,  [two  shULiiigs,  and 
one  penny  half  penny.]  The  Wizard  must  be  first  informed  for 
what  purpose  the  spirit  is  required,  and  after  he  has  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for.  parting  with  him,  prayers  are  then  said  to 
the  spirit,  and  a  feast.  In  his  honour  must  be  held  when  arrack^ 
toddy,  eggs,  salt  fish  curry^  fruits^  cocoanuts,  rice  pounded  and  raw^ 
flowers,  oil,  ghee,  betel,  burnt  chunam,  sharks  and  other  flesh,  fowls^ 
incense,  dx.,  must  be  offered  up  to  it,  each  article  being  separately 
placed  on  a  plantain  leaf,  and  individually  worshipped.  Then  another 
prayer  ensues,  and  the  figure  of  the  person  to  be  bewitched,  is  made 

out  of  mud,  the  name  being  written  upon  It^  with  bjth  the  words  and 
•  a  2 
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letters  placed  backwards,  a  number  of  curious  ceremonies  succeed,  be* 
fore  the  spirit  is  permitted  to  take  its  departure,  irith  its  new  master. 

There  are  eight  species  of  enchantment,  said  to  cause  death,  to 
drive  persons  from  houses,  to  produce  love,  and  so  on. 

Europeans  if  in  good  health,  can  go  out  at  anj  time  during  the 
day,  if  thdr  heads,  temples,  and  the  backs  of  their  necks,  are  well 
protected  from  the  sun :  but  if  fatigued,  or  feeling  unwell,  they 
should  not  expose .  themselyes  to  its  rays.  Sleeping  in  the  land 
wind,  or  cold  sea  breeze,  is  very  dangerous,  and  even  the  soft  mild 
sea  breeze  may  injuriously  affect  a  feverish  subject.  The  effects  of 
the  climate  are  very  depressing,  and  teartotalism  is  injudicious. 

If  compelled  to  travel  through  the  jungles  in  the  malarious 
months,  Europeans  should  only  drink  water  which  has  been  boiled,* 
and  it  is  preferable  to  add  a  little  spirit  to  it  He  should  bathe  in 
warm  water,  and  take  one  or  two  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  and  two  grains  of  quinine,  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  every 
morning.  Sleepiog  under  musquitoe  curtains  at  ni^t  time,  assists 
in  keeping  out  the  malaria. 

The  Hindu  Deity  of  one  of  the  hUl  coffee  plantations,  is  said  to 
be  luppen.  There  is  an  altar  ndsed  there  to  him,  consisting  of  a 
quantity  of  stones,  and  an  iron  trident  The  Hindus  state,  that  if 
this  Deity  be  not  propitiated  by  offerings^  they  wUl  be  inevitably 
destroyed  by  him,  if  they  remain  in  the  place  more  than  two 
days.  In  one  instance,  a  Native  timber  cutter  from  Chittoor,  refused 
him  the  customary  offering,  and  the  very  next  day,  whilst  engaged 
in  felling  a  tree,  by  some  mischance  it  went  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  literally  smashed  the  poor  man  to  death.  This  so  frightened 
the  coolies,  that  now  none  venture  to  remain  there  a  day  after  his 
arrival  from  the  plains,  without  presenting  a  cocoanut,  from  which 
they  have  drank  the  milk,  in  front  of  luppen's  shrine. 

Another  sect  when  ill,  not  many  years  since,  almost  invariably 
went  to  their  Priests,  who  wrote  down  their  diseases  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  with  a  supplication  for  their  speedy  removal  This  paper 
was  then  burnt  and  the  ashes  mixed  in  water,  and  drank  by  the  pa- 
tient   The  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  was  believed  to  be  marvellous. 

*  Natives  frequently  poison  w^Us,  by  Uirowiiig  in  leaves  of  the  milk  hectj^ptx 
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MAMMALS* 

Monkeja — Bats — Tigers — ^Legends  respecting  them — Cheetahs ;  curious  m» 
thod  of  destruction  of  one  of  them — Jarck/dls—  Wild  Dogs,  their  mode  of  hunt* 
ing— The  Mongoose — ^Enootmter  between  two  Bears — Ovange  species  of  For- 
oupine^The  Qour  or  Bison — ^The  Malabar  Ibex — Massacre  of  Europeans  in  ooo- 
sequenoe  of  their  killing  a  Cow — Elephants. 

No  portioii  of  the  Continent  of  India,  is  more  replete  with  ammal 
life,  or  has  a  more  diversified  vegetationy  than  the  Western  Coasty 
especially  in  the  Sonthem  part  of  it.  The  more  dense  and  lofty 
jimgles,  which  cover  the  §^ats,  are  dangerous,  owing  to  the  numerr 
ous  tigers,  cheetahs,  elephants,  and  bears,  by  which  they  are  infest- 
ed :  whilst  in  the  open  country,  the  dismal  howl  of  the  Jackall,  majr 
be  everywhere  heard. 

Amongst  the  Mamfnalia,  and  the  Monkey  tribe,  several  species 
are  found,  residing  on  the  well  wooded  ghauts>  but  few,  if  any,  are 
located  near  the  sea  shore.  They  are  divided  into  communities^ 
each  having  its  own  domain,  which  is  rarely  invaded  by  those  of 
other  species  :  or  should  such  occur,  a  battle  for  territorial  sovereign- 
ty ensues.  The  predominant  tribe  of  Monkeys,  are  of  the  long  tailed, 
SemnopUheddm  family. 

These  AnimAla  are  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  are  believed  by 
the  Natives,  [in  common  with  the  igncnrant  of  some  other  countries,] 
to  be  capable  of  speech,  but  not  exercising  that  power,  in  dread  of 
being  compelled  to  work.  It  is  said  that  in  Ceylon,  natives  fre- 
quently revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies,  by  sprinkling  rice  over 
the  rpofs  of  their  houses,  thereby  attracting  the  Monkeys,  who  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  grains,  pull  off  the  tiles. 

One  of  the  commonest  species,  which  is  by  no  means  averse  to 
take  up  its  quarters  near  the  public  road,  is  the  Hunaman  or  Long 
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Jaw  Mox^ey,  Semnopitheetur  entellus,  Duff.  This  is  considered  by 
the  natives,  as  the  representative  of  Rama's  Monkey  allies.  They 
are  veiy  common  at  the  base  of  the  gfaauts,  where  large  vegetation 
exists. 

The  Hunaman  Monkej  is  of  considerable  size,  but  slender  make, 
its  colour  is  ashy  grey,  lightest  underneath,  the  hands  and  feet  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  and  the  tail  of  great'  length.  When  young  it 
is  very  gentle,  but  with  advancing  age,  it  becomes  sullen,  and  vin- 
dictive :  whilst  its  mischievous  propenuties  increase.  Communities 
of  these  Monkeys,  are  generally  about  a  score  in  number;  in  the 
early  morning,  some  of  them  may  often  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  either  sunning  themselves,  jumping  or  swinging  from 
bough  to  bough :  whilst  others  act  as  sentinels,  ^nd  warn  their  com- 
panions of  the  approach  of  strangers. 

On  the  arrival  of  an  intruder,  the  Monkeys  either  remiun  perfect- 
ly still,  or  else  rapidly  make  off  gesticulating,  and  uttering  cries 
of  warning,  to  their  more  distant  friends.  The  mother  may  be 
seen  fleeing  with  one,  or  more  rarely  two,  little  ones  clinging  round 
her  neck  :  and  sometimes,  the  old  male,  will  even  turn  at  bay,  and 
attack  the  intruder.  When  Monkeys  perceive  a  tiger,  they  generally 
follow  him  for  some  little  distance,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
making  a  peculiar  warning  noise. 

In  cocoanut  plantations,  amongst  plantain  trees,  and  in  cultivated 
rice  grounds,  they  commit  great  devastations.  Their  food  in  the 
jungles,  consists  of  roots  and  fruits,  especially  those  of  the  various 
species  of  wild  fig  trees,  more  particularly  the  Ficus  excdsa,  and 
the  F.  religiosa. 

This  species  of  Monkey,  is  believed  by  devout  Hindus,  never  to 
die  a  natural  death,**  whilst  should  a  house  be  inadvertently  con- 
structed, over  the  bones  of  one  of  them,  the  domicile  is  doomed  to 
certain  destruction,  and  its  inmates  to  misfortunes. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  and  occasionally  also  in  the  Cochin  State, 
children  delight  in  playing  tricks  with  Monkeys,  a  common  one  being, 
to  obtain  an  innocuous  snake,  and  rolling  it  up  with  some  rice  in  a 

*  It  is  a  oommon  Hindu  saying,  that  he  who  has  seen  a  straight  ooooanub 
tree,  a  dead  Monkey,  the  nest  of  a  paddy  bird,  or  the  depth  of  a  womaa's 
deceitful  heart,  &e.  will  live  for  erer. 
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plantam  leaf,  to  tie  it  up  securely  into  a  small  parcel,  and  tiien  throw 
it  to  an  old  Monkey,  who  deliberately  unties  the  string,  and  opens  it, 
when  to  his  horror  out  comes  a  snake.  He  immediately  seizes  it 
by  the  neck,  and  rushing  off  to  the  nearest  stone,  grinds  its  head 
to  pieces,  maliciously  grinning,  and  grimacing  all  the  time  at  -  his 
victinl.  When  satisfied  that  it  can  no  longer  do  any  injury,  he 
either  throws  the  body  away,  or  gives  it  to  his  young  to  play  with. 

A  favourite  edge  monkey,  is  the  Malabar  Wanderoo,  SUenus 
venter,  linn.  {Chingala,  MaL)  which  is  smaller  than  the  last  named 
species,  and  of  a  black  colour  with  white  whiskers.  It  is  rather  a 
wary  creature,  and  consequently  not  so  frequently  seen,  as  the 
Hunaman :  it  is  also  found  in  a  higher  range,  and  in  steep,  and 
almost  inaccessible  ^tnesses.  Its  tail  is  short,  and  terminates  in  a 
tuft,  which  has  gained  it  the  designation  of  the  lion-tailed,  or  pig- 
tailed  Monkey.  Natives  consider  it  very  lucky,  to  look  one  of  these 
creatures  in  the  face  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  they  aie 
often  kept  tame  for  this  reason.  A  peep  at  the  physiognomy  of 
the  large  black  Monkey  {Kurring  korungoo,  MaL)  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  efficacious.  In  Trichoor  the  common  brown  Monkey,  Macacus 
radiatus,  Qeoff.  {Kurungoo,  Mai.)  is  the  only  one  found,  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively spread  along  the  base  of  the  ghauts.  It  appears  to  be 
the  favourite  species  for  taming  amongst  both  Europeans  and  the 
Native  Sailors  who  frequent  the  coast  But  when  fully  grown,  it 
becomes  very  vindictive,  and  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  pet  for  chil- 
dren. 

Should  several  young  Monkeys  of  this  species  be  domesticated 
together,  the  elder  appear  to  take  great  care  of  the  younger  ones. 
In  1859,  three  young  Monkeys  were  taken  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
Cochin  river,  and  when  the  evening  approached,  the  two  eldest  ascend- 
ed into  the  main  top,  to  pass  the  night.  The  smallest  being  unable 
to  climb  up,  or  perhaps  too  frightened  to  make  the  attempt,  re- 
mained below  crying  in  great  distress.  The  largest  of  the  two  elder 
monkeys  then  descended,  and  carried  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms, 
up  to  their  sleeping  place. 

The  next  evening,  the  same  scene  was  in  part  renewed,  but  this 
time  both  the  larger  Monkeys  descended,  on  hearing  the  little  one 
cry,  and  one  taking  it  by  the  hand,  dragged 'it  up  the  rigging, 
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whilst  the  other  beat  it  from  behind.    Subaequeutly  there  wm  aa 
more  trouble^ 

Monkeys  though  worshipped  in  the  fcvm  of  Honaman,  who  is 
believed  to  be  still  wandering  in  the  ghauts,  are  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes,  if  other  persons  Idll  them.  Beaters  will  even 
not  unfrequently  propose,  that  Sportsmen  returning  from  shooting^ 
should  kill  them  some  monkeys,  but  such  a  cruel  proposition  is 
rarely  acceded  to.  If  a  young  one  is  killed^  the  grief  of  the  parents 
is  most  distressing  to  witness,  sometimes  they  even '  follow  the 
Sportsman,  holding  up  their  dead  infant  as  if  impl(^ring  that  its 
life  might  be  returned.  If  a  mother  has  been  shot,  the  young  fre- 
quently remain  by  her  aide,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  loss  they 
have  sustained* 

When  a  Monkey  is  wounded,  its  comrades  advance,  and  each  peer 
into  the  wound,  inserting  their  fingers,  and  tiying  to  drag  it  open, 
apparently  out  of  mere  curiosity.  An  injured  Monkey  is  a  most 
painful  sight,  and  most  perscms,  who  have  not  some  object  in  effect- 
ing the  destruction  of  these  mischievous  animals,  carefully  avoid 
hurting  them. 

Many  Natives^  who  would  be  glad  to  rid  their  nei^bourhood  of 
a  troublesome  Monkey,  and  should  an  opportunity  occur  of  asking 
an  European  to  shoot  him,  would- not  hesitate  to  do  so,  nevertheless 
raise  a  great  clamour,  if  the  creature  is  killed  without  their  consent. 
Distinct  Monkey  communities,  are  very  tenacious  in  keeping  within 
certain  localities,  and  not  permitting  the  intrusion  of  strangers  : 
thus  in  Bangalore,  the  Pettah,  and  the  Fort,  are  merely  separated  by 
a  road,,  but  in  each  there  is  a  distinct  f anuly  of  monkeys,  although 
the  species  is  identioal :  a  few  plantains  thrown  down  between  the 
rival  states,  occasion  a  most  determined  battle,  and  great  commotion. 

Some  years  since,  a  complaint  was  made  to  a  Collector,  (^  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  Monkeys,  in  a  certain  locality :  after 
a  long  consultation  as  to  the  f  easability  of  such  a  proceeding,  it  was 
settled  that  they  must  be  deported,  by  being  carried  across  a  broad 
river,  and  thus  forced  to  locate  themselves  on  the  other  side :  but  as 
may  be  imagined,  this  was  rather  a  difficult  undertaking.  At 
length  it  was  effected,  in  the  following  manner:  numerous  chattiea 
f^  boiled  rice  were  placed  in  their  haunts,  the  mouth  of  each  chatty 
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being  made  so  small,  that  although  a  Monkey*8  open  hand  might  be 
inserted,  it  could  not  when  closed  be  withdrawn.  These  creatures 
never  let  go  any  food  which  they  have  once  obtained  hold  of,  ao^ 
when  they  had  clutched  the  lice,  as  they  were  unable  to  withdraw 
their  closed  hands,  they  were  caught  by  the  chatties,  and  soma 
hundreds  of  them  were  thus  taken  and  transported. 

The  Loris,  or  slow  paced  Lemur,  Stenops  Fardigradm,  Linn.,  ia 
found  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  ghauts,  but  is  rare  even  there. 

Bats  are  seen  in  large  numbers^  from  those  which  measure  several 
feet  in  expanse,  to  those  of  only  a  few  inches.  Of  an  evening  they 
flit  about  in  all  directions,  and  during  the  day  reside  in  old  build- 
ingp,  unused  rooms,  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  old  caves,  paB« 
sages,  and  hollow  trepu  They  are  frequently  attracted  into  rooms 
by  lights. 

The  Flying  Fox,  Pteropus  Edaarm^  QieofL^  (Barvaloo,  MaL)  is  a 
large  species  of  Roussette,  or  bat  with  a  dog  like  head  Iliese  crea^ 
tures  measure  four  feet, or  even  more,in  the  expanse  of  their  wings, and 
may  be  seen  in  large  flocks  of  an  evening,  weeding  their  way  towards 
their  feeding  ground.  In  their  diet  they  are  exclusively  fmgivorous, 
and  they  do  very  great  injury  to  Ooooanut  plantations,  and  Mangoe 
gardens.  Their  habits  are  very  intemperate,  and  they  often  pass  tho 
night,  drinking  the  toddy  from  the  chattias  in  the  cocoanut  trees, 
which  results,  either  in  their  returning  home  in  the  early  morning, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  and  riotous  intoxication,  or  in  being  found 
the  next  day,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of 
their  midnight  debauch.  The  wild  almond,  terminalia  caiappa, 
when  in  fruit,  is  one  of  Jbheir  favourite  resorts  at  night  time,  they 
sometimes  carry  off  the  almonds  into  the  verandahs  of  houses,  where 
they  extract  the  kernels,  and  in  so  doing  frighten  nervous  people 
into  the  belief,  that  robbers  are  endeavouring  to  effect  an  entrance. 
They  are  also  very  partial  to  wild  figs. 

It  is  anything  but  pleasant,  to  reside  near  a  plantation  or  field, 
which  at  night  time  is  guarded  from  the  depredations  of  these 
animals,  as  persons  are  kept  shouting  continuously,  and  throwing 
stones,  or  cross  sticks,  by  means  of  strings,  to  immense  distances, 
which  make  a  disagreeable  rushing  noise.  As  this  uproar  is  com- 
menced at  sunset^  and  kept  up  uninterruptedly  until  day-break,  any 
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unfortunate  Eoiopean  in  the  vicinity,  finds  his  night's  rest  sadly 
disturbed.  Clappers  in  trees^  or  lights  suspended  from  a  bough, 
will  sometimes  keep  these  bats  away. 

It  is  curious  to  see  innumerable  flying  foxes  asleep,  hanging  in 
long  rows,  by  their  hind  claws^  to  the  leafless  boughs  of  trees. 

One  Httle  species  of  bat^  {NurraehUloq,  MaL)  is  inferior  in  point  of 
size,  to  many  butterflies,  and  moths. 

Both  the  large  Flying  Fox,  and  the  smaller  species  of  the  bat 
family,  are  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  of  natives,  as  well  as  by  the 
so  called  Portuguese,  and  they  are  also  employed  medicinally. 

The  Tiger,  FdU  tigria,  Linn.,  {G<mdouah,  MaL)  generally  called 
the  Royal  Tiger,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cheetah,  which  is  uau^ 
ally  denominated  the  Tiger:  la  by  no  means  a  rare  animal,  but  those 
which  indulge  in  human  food,  are  scarce.  At  times  when  irritated 
they  attack  persons,  and  occasion  much  loss  amongst  domesticated 
cattle.  A  reward  of»f  rom  ten  to  twelve  Rupees,  is  paid  for  the  skin  of 
each  tiger.*  They  are  generally  shot  at  night  time  by  Sportsmen, 
who  conceal  themselves  in  trees,  and  watch  for  them,  either  at  some 
tank,  or  near  a  dead  animal. 

Natives  assert  that  a  new  lobe  grows  on  to  the  liver  of  a  Tiger 
every  year  it  lives,  and  therefore  by  an  examination  of  that  oxgan, 
the  animal's  age  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Man  eating  tigers,  are  said  to  be  very  often  without  hair,  or  in 
other  words  mangy,  after  they  have  killed  their  first  victim,  they 
are  believed  to  be  quite  safe  from  all  attacks,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  person  rides  upon  their  forehead,  and  guides  them  from 
every  danger.  If  a  tiger  swallows  any  clothing  it  frequency  causes 
his  destruction  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason,  why  he  prefers  the 
Native  in  his  undress,  to  the  well  clothed  European. 

Evil  spirits  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  at  times,  of  changing 

*  The  Dewan  of  Cochin,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  return,  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  destruction  of  which  rewards  have  been  disbursed  by  the  Cochin 
Sircar  during  the  last  five  years,  viz.,  10  Tigers,  67  Cheetahs,  and  6  Crooodiles, 
at  a  total  cost  of  Rupees  408}.  The  skins  of  the  first  two  mentioned  animals, 
are  forwaided  to  the  CUtcheny  at  Emacollum,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  rewards,  and  the  deductions  for  expenses,  very  many  no  doubt 
are  shot  without  their  skiQS  being  brought  forward,  and  are  therefore  not  in* 
cludod  in  the  accounts. 
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men  into  tigers,  such  being  subsequently  distingnished,  by  having 
no  tails. 

The  claws,  and  even  the  teeth  of  the  tiger,  are  used  as  charms 
against  witchcraft,  and  the  evil  eye*  They  may  frequently  be  seen 
set  in  silver,  and  worn  round  the  necks  of  children.  ,  Tigers*  whiskers, 
have  also  the  same  efficacy,  against  demoniacal  influence.  The  flesh 
is  eaten  as  medicine,  and  a  favourite  remedy  for  deafness,  is  the 
skin  of  this  animal  burnt  with  gingelly  oil,  and  dropped  into  the 
ear. 

The  Cheetah  or  Panther,  FeUs  pardu9y  linn.-  {Pouli,  MaL) 
sometimes  called  a  Leopard,  b  both  a  very  common,  and  a  very 
dangerous  animaL  At  night  time  it  prowls  around  houses,  carrying 
off  goats,  dogs,  and  even  smaller  game.  If  very  hungry  however,  ho 
is  not  contented  with  this  uncertain  means  of  obtaining  food,  but 
penetrates  into  villages,  and  carries  off  animals,  and  even  children. 
There  is  a  black  variety,  ^Fdia  melas,  Feroc  (Kurring  potUi,  MaL) 
which  is  hot  nearly  so  numerous,  one  of  them  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  a  den  of  three  or  four  young  cubs.  There  is  also  another 
dark  coloured  one,  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  but  they 
are  all  of  the  same  species.  The  black  one  is  said  to  be  both  the 
most  timid,  and  the  most  dangerous. 

In  the  Cochin  Jungles  in  1859,  during  the  working  season,  a 
Cheetah  took  up  his  abode,  inside  a  small  hut,  used  as  a  store  house 
for  the  workmen's  rice.  The  Natives  were  in  a  great  state  of 
alarm,  and  numerous  expedients  to  make  him  decamp  were  ineffectu> 
ally  tried,  until  at  last  it  was  suggested,  to  obtain  the  assistwce 
of  some  Elephants,  and  after  they  had  thrown  down  the  hut,  to 
endeavour  to  kill  the  animal  with  the  only  weapons  they  could 
muster,  viz.  spears,  hatchets,  and  carpenter's  tools. 

Several  Elephants  were  therefpre  collected  from  the  various 
working  parties,  and  one  rather  young  animal  charged  the  hut^  and 
knocked  it  down,  when  out  sprang  the  Cheetah.  But  an  old 
Elephant  rushed  at  him,  and  before  he  had  time  to  rally  from  the 
shock,  impaled  him  on  his  tusk,  causing  instantaneous  death. 

The  best  Cheetah  skins,  are  nicely  tanned,  and  employed  by  the 

Brahmans  as  mats,  on  which  they  pray.     The  inferior  ones  are  used 

as  bags  for  the  Post  Office  runners,  the  belts  of  Peons,  &c,  j 

H  2 
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The  Native  Cheetah  trap,  is  a  laige  cage,  divided  into  two  locnna  t 
in  one  of  these  a  live  dog,  or  goat  is  placed,  which  at  night  time  at- 
tracts the  Cheetah,  vdio  enten  hy  the  open  door  of  the  empty  divi- 
sion, which  is  so  contrived^  that  it  immediately  faOs,  and  endoaes 
him.  Shooting  thiem  by  ambuscade  ait  night  time,  is  tiie  most  com- 
mon mode  of  destrojmig  them. 

The  Toddy  cat,  Viverra  Indica,  Qeoff.  (Murruputtt,  Mai.)  is  very 
common  in  this  part  of  India,  and  commits  great  depredations 
amongst  the  fruit  trees,  puUiiig  down  the  cocoa,  and  destrojring  co- 
coanuts.  Thorny  briars,  are  coneqaeiitly  placed  aromid  the  tnink 
of  all  fruit  trees,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  these  animals. 

They  inhabit  houses,  pursue  the  rats  and  mice,  destroy  tiie  poul> 
try  and  their  eggs,  and  make  such  a  disturbaoce  at  night  time,  that 
they  are  far  from  being  welcome  guests.  They  ore  so  cunning,  that 
the  Natives  assert,  that  they  disappear,  immediately  an  order  is  given 
to  re^TOoi  a  house,  where  they  may  have  taken  up  their  abode.  They 
have  however  the  credit  of  killing  snakes. 

One  day  whilst  passing  up  the  backwater,  a  tame  cat,*  was  seen 
out  on  a  travelling  ezcursioii.  The  monsoon  had  set  in,  and  the 
paddy  fields  were  small  ponds :  on  reaching  one  of  these,  pussy  pad- 
dled along,  until  she  arrived  at  a  deep  dram,  when  without  any  hesi- 
tation she  plunged  in,  swam  across  and  pursued  her  original  course. 

The  Hyena,  Hycena  Str%ata,7amm,  is  not  nure^  and  descends  into  \h» 
plains :  whilst  the  Jackall,  C^nU  attrtftM,Linn.  {Cnrvken  also  Nwrm^ 
MaL)  by  his  unearthly  howlings>  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  night :  the 
noise  of  these  animals  has  been  likened  to  many  things.  An  old 
saying  is  that  one  Jadcall  caUs  out,  *^  Here's  the  body  ci  a  dead 


*  The  E^ptians  held  catB  in  such  great  estimatioD,  that  when  one  died  id 
the  house,  the  owner  of  it  shayed  his  eyebrows,  and  moumed  as  if  lor  a  child. 
The  body  was  embalmed,  and  taken  to  a  partioular  city  for  interment^  where 
it  may  be  said,  there  was  many  &  cai-a-wall-in.  Killing  a  cat  was  considered  a> 
heinous  offenoe,  'and  was  pimished  by  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  depended 
on  the  Priest's  verdict.  Even  in  Wales  we  are  told,  that  in  olden  times,  a 
Prince  included  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  cats,  amongst  the  oode  by  which 
he  regulated  his  kingdom.  A  kitten  before  she  could  see,  was  estimated  at 
the  value  of  a  calf,  after  her  first  capture  her  price  was  doubled,  and  a  re- 
gular mouser  was  valued  at  four  calves.  However  in  those  primitive  times,  » 
calf  might  be  puichaied  for  a  penny. 
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* 

Hindu/'  when  the  eager  cry  arises  from  all  quarters,  ^' where  ?  where  ) 
where  V  followed  by  the  response,  '^  Here  1  here  !  here  !"* 

The  Wild  dog,  Ction  pt'imcpvtis,  Hodg.  {Chennaif  MaL)  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  higher  regions,  hunting  in  small  packs.  When  there 
are  a  number  of  them,  they  are  asserted  occasionally  to  kill  wild 
boars,  or  even  tigers.  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan^  mentions  that  these 
animals,  are  said  to  surprise  a  tiger  by  springing  out  suddenly  and 
fastening  on  his  neck,  and  so  killiug  him.  Having  twice  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  packs  of  wild  dogs  hunting,  once  in  the  early 
morning,  and  once  in  the  evening,  a  remark  on  the  subject  may  be 
deemed  interesting.  On  each  occasion,  they  were  five  in  number, 
their  size  just  between  a  jackall  and  a  wolf,  the  tail  of  a  rusty 
colour  abovei,  and  greyish  yellow  below.  In  hunting  one  appeared 
to  take  the  lead,  casting  about  for  the  trail,  whilst  the  others  were 
all  together.  The  noise  made  by  them,  has  been  well  described  as 
a  barking  whistle.  The  pack  sometimes  advances  on  its  game, 
from  di£ferent  quarters,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Wild  dogs  when  hunting  do  not  appear  to  be  such  very  timid  crea- 
tures as  they  are  frequently  represented.  They  are  said  to  kill  Sambur, 
and  other  species  of  Deer,  Tigers,  wild  Hogs,  Hyenas,  Jackalls,  Bears, 
Porcupines,  and  Quails. 

The  Fox,  Vulpes  IjuKcus,  (Hodgs.)  is  very  common  in  some  places, 
occasionaUy  they  have  horns  on  their  foreheads.  It  is  said,  that 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  these,  will  be  able  to  cheat  and 
swindle  with  impunity,  they  are  consequently  in  great  request,  and 
apurious  ones  are  not  unfrequently  disposed  of. 

Amongst  the  genua  HerpetteSy  the  Mongoose,  H.  ^VufiM,  Qeoff. 
{Kterree^  MaL)  is  found  in  almost  every  clump  of  thick  bushes,  and 
is  very  useful,  in  clearing  the  ground  of  snakes  and  rats  :  but  unfor- 
tunately it  sometimes  aUo  attacks  poultry,  and  in  one  night  may 
destroy  a  large  amount,  as  it  merely  sucks  the  blood  of  its  victims. 
In  the  higher  ranges,  the  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  chestnut 
coloured  Mongoose,  H.  BUioUiiy  is  still  more  destructive. 

*  A  MtBsion&ry  in  Tinnevelly  iuformauB,  that  Jadulls  oatoh  orabs,  by  putting 
their  own  tails  into  the  oraba'  holes,  and  when  they  feel  a  bite,  drawing  that 
appendage  quickly  up.  The  Cochin  JaokaUa,  do  not  appear  to  have  such  a 
sporting  torn  of  mind,  as  their  Tinnevelly  relatives,  at  least,  they  are  not 
reputed,  to  go  fishing  with  their  tails,  in  crabs'  retreats  ! 
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Tlie  gall  bladder  of  the  Mongoose,  combined  with  that  of  the 
peaeock  is  one  of  the  numerous  IS^ative  antidotes  used  for  snake 
bites. 

Tlie  Water  Dog,  Lutra  Nair,  Cuv.  {Neernai,  Mai.)  is  found  in 
the  Backwater,  but  is  not  veiy  numerous.  In  some  localities  the 
skins  are  collected,  and  they  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats. 

The  large  Bear,  Ursiform  Sloth,  Melurms  l^bicus,  Meyer,  (Punni 
eurrotidee,  Mai.)  is  very  common,  and  if  interfered  with,  extremely 
dangerous,  it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Natives.  When  in  confine- 
ment, it  will  eat  animal  substances,  but  such  do  not  appear  to  be  its 
natural  food.  In  the  Jungles,  it  has  been  observed  to  be  very  fond 
of  honey,  white  ants,  common  ants,  beetles,  and  the  sweet  fruit  ol 
trees,  especially  the  pods  of  the  Cassia  Fistula, 

Some  friends  when  out  shooting,  procured  the  skins  of  two  fine 
bears,  in  the  following  manner.  Perceiving  a  Cheetah,  and  a  bear, 
coming  down  the  slope,  of  a  hill  at  the  same  time,  both  were  simiulta- 
neously  fired  at.  The  Cheetah  escaped,  but  the  bear  being  desperatdy 
wounded,  turned  back  into  the  neighbouring  jungles,  from  whence 
loud  growls  were  heard.  The  party  having  re-loaded,  advanced, 
when  two  bears  were  seen  fighting  furiously,  and  both  were  thus 
killed.  It  appeared  probable,  that  the  wounded  bear,  not  seeing 
from  whence  his  injury  emanated,  and  knowing  that  his  companion 
was  behind,  imagined  that  he  had  attacked  him,  and  had  therefore 
returned  to  avenge  himself. 

These  bears  are  frequently  trained  by  Jugglers,  to  dance  and  play 
various  tricks. 

The  Porpoise,  Platanista  Oangetica,  Gray,  (Cttddapunni,  MaL) 
is  exceedingly  common,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Cochin  river,  as  well 
as  in  the  backwater.  The  Dugong,  ffalicore  Dugung,  Cuv.  is  very 
frequently  seen  along  the  coast,  and  the  skulls  of  both  species,  are 
often  found,  especially  near  the  Narrikal  mud  bank. 

A  small  species  of  rat,  Mus  protfidens,  Elliott,  which  is  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  lives  in  burrows,  in  which  it  stores  up  grain.  The  tank 
diggers,  Corravers,  eat  this  animal,  and  plunder  its  supply  of  grain. 
They  also  eat  another  species  of  rat,  Afus  Languiostt^,  Elliott,  which 
at  times  commits  great  havoc,  amongst  the  corn  fields.     There  are 
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several  other  species  of  rats,  and  luice,  which  infest  the  fields,  the 
ghauts,  and  the  houses ;  in  the  last  the  squeak  of  the  Mask  rat, 
(Gundeliy  Mai.)  is  heard  with  great  aversion.  It  is  a  curious  f)Eu;t 
that  this  little  animal  by  simply  running  over  beer  or  wine  bottles 
which  are  corked  and  sealed^  imparts  such  a  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  liquor  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  consumption.  Even 'dogs  and 
cats,  have  apparently  a  great  dislike  to  touching  one  of  these  rats. 

The  Brown  Bat,  Mu%  DecumanuSj  Pallas,  is  the  most  common 
species  in  Cochin,  but  the  large  Bandicoot,  Mu8  JBandicota,  is  by  no 
means  rare,  undermining  the  walls  of  houses,  and  committing  exten- 
sive depredations.  In  the  Monsoon  time,  when  the  burrows  are 
filled  with  water,  they  take  up  their  abode  in  houses,  and  are  a 
great  nuisance.  One  night  a  number  of  them  got  on  board  a  ship 
which  was  lying  attached  to  a  wharf  in  Cochin,  and  before  morning, 
they  had  entirely  destroyed  a  complete  set  of  new  sails. 

Cats  will  very  rarely  attack  thia  large  species  of  Indian  rat,  ex- 
opting  when  they  are  quite  young. 

Th^  little  striped  squirrel,  Sciurus  Palmaf*um,  lAim.  - (Unnun, 
Mai.)  is  never  found  in  the  town  of  Cochin,  and  is  not  very  common 
in  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  very  pretty  liMle  creature,  and 
a  great  favourite  as  a  pet^  but  unfortunately  it  is  exceedingly  des- 
tructive, and  bites  very  severely. 

The  Jungle  Squirrel,  Sciurus  Mctximus,  Schrel.  {Malaunnun^ 
MaL)  is  a  very  handsome  animal,  and  a  favourite  pet.  Although 
generally  very  sociable,  its  sharp  pointed  teeth,  render  it  a  formid- 
able antagonist,  when  irate,  and  it  is  therefore  not  well  adapted,  as 
a  playmate  for  children.  It  is  apt  to  be  rather  spiteful  if  aroused 
from  its  sleep,  as  once  having  curled  its  beantif ul  tail  around  its 
body,  it  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  from  its  slumbers.  The 
centre  of  its  back  is  a  chestnut  colour,  and  the  remainder  of  a  deep 
black.  The  skin  is  useful  for  some  purposes,  thus  sportsmen  who 
use  a  flint  and  steel  gun,  prefer  it  to  any  other,  for  a  covering  over 
the  pan.  Several  other  species,  including  the  S.  Ulphinstonii,  Sykes, 
and  the  S,  MacrouTnis,  Forst,  are  also  found. 

Two  species  of  Flying  Squirrel,  Pteromys^  are  also  seen,  but  the 
grey  vai'iety  is  the  most  common. 

The  Hare,  Lepus  ^igricpUis,  Fr.  Cuv.  {MoUlou,  Mai.)  is  very 
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numerouB  in  some  places.  In  cases  of  Scrofula,  natives  <rfiea 
drink  the  blood  of  this  animal,  and  regard  it  as  a  very  efficacioiia 
remedy.  The  Rabbit  does  not  thriye  in  oonfinement,  and  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  it  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state.  The  little 
Guinea  Pig,  is  kept  domesticated* 

Two  species  of  Porcupines,  (Moullun  Punni,  MaL)  are  found,  vix^ 
the  common  black  and  white,  Hjf9tr%x  Leitcuru$,  Sykes,  and  a  smal- 
ler but  much  handsomer  spejies,  at  present  apparently  undeaeribed 
which  is  Orange  and  Black,  both  are  equally  destructive  in  gardens* 

Having  kept  both  spedes,  at  different  times  for  some  months  in 
the  house,  a  short  sketch  of  their  respective  characters,  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

In  1855,  having  obtained  a  common  Porcupine,  Hystrix  Leucurut^ 
at  Mercara  in  Coorg,  it  was  kept  domesticated  for  eleven  months, 
when  it  met  with  an  accidental  death.  At  first  it  was  very  shy, 
but  as  it  grew  older,  it  became  tame,  excepting  to  strangers,  and 
appeared  regularly  at  the  breakfast  and  dinner  table  with  the  dogs. 
At  first  all  lived  amicably  together :  but  as  the  Porcupine's  strength 
increased,  it  became  more  exacting,  so  if  not  fed  quickly,  would 
jump  up  and  put  its  paws  on  the  chair,  scratching  until  attended  to. 
As  this  was  not  permitted,  he  soon  learnt  to  sit  up  like  the  dogs, 
and  beg  quietly  until  his  turn  came.  Sometimes  when  hungry,  on 
seeing  one  of  the  dogs  served  first,  it  became  very  indignant^  and 
with  all  its  quills  erect,  rushed  at  its  canine  companions  and  drove 
them  all  out  of  the  fooul  It  had  an  intense  aversion  to  water,  and 
if  some  were  thrown  over  him  would  immediately  run  away.  It 
usually  allowed  itself  to  be  led  out  by  a  chain  with  the  dogiB,  but 
sometimes  strayed  away  in  the  compound,  whoi  the  dogs  wete 
turned  out  in  pursuit,  and  always  found  it  again.  It  was  a  de- 
structive, and  rather  unsavoury  pet,  and  very  fond  of  gnawing  tables, 
chairs,  dbra     Its  diet  was  omnivorous. 

The  Orange  Porcupine,  Hyttrix  McUabarictUy  is  found  in  the 
Western  Ohauts,  in  certain  localities  mostly  near  Tiichoor,  and  ge- 
nerally in  subterraneous  abodes,  in  the  laterite  rocks.  In  sife  it  ia 
smaller  than  the  ff,  Ifeueuru$f  and  the  epicurean  Native  prises  its 
flesh  more  highly.  To  obtain  a  specimen  alivB,  it  must  be  smoked 
out  of  its  den,  where  its  presence  may  be  detected,  by  its  offsnsive 
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oroma,  which  Ib  considerably  worse  than  that  of  tlie  common 
variety,  A  pit-fall  is  dug  in  front  of  one  hole,  while  brushwood  is 
heaped  up  and  set  fire  to  at  the  mouths  of  all  other  entrances ;  but 
they  endure  smoking  and  starvation  for  an  extraordinaiy  length  of 
time,  before  they  will  venture  out,  the  usual  period  being  about 
three  days  ;  on  one  occasion,  a  very  fine  one,  driven  to  desperation, 
rushed  from  his  hole,  and  falling  into  the  pit-fall,  was  impaled  on 
the  quills  of  two  others,  who  had  been  previously  precipitated 
down. 

At  no  period  of  their  lives,  is  the  orange  colour  absent  from  all 
their  quiUs,  but  certainly  it  becomes  much  less,  when  they  are  in 
ill  health,  or  in  confinement  In  some  specimens,  the  quills  in  those 
places  where  they  are  white,  in  the  common  variety  are  of  a  deep 
reddish  orange.    After  death,  the  colour  fades  considerably. 

Having  obtained  a  pair  which  were  half-grown,  they  were  placed 
in  a  wooden  cage,  which  at  night  time  wws  taken  inside  a  room  for 
aocnrity,  but  in  a  few  hours,  they  had  gnawed  their  way  out,  and 
regained  their  liberty.  The  house  was  then  aroused  to  endeavour 
to  catch  them  again,  afl  it  was  feared  they  would  make  their  escape 
from  the  room,  by  gnavnng  through  the  Venetians.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  and  one  in  which  the  natives  declined  assisting 
as  they  believe  the  wound  made  by  a  porcupine's  quill,  to  be  very 
venomous,  and  often  &taL  Having  seized  the  female  by  the  top- 
knot, she  stmggled  so  desperately,  that  she  actually  escaped,  leaving 
her  scalp  and  attached  crest  behind.  They  were  however  At  length 
captured,  and  a  barred  wooden  cage  subsequently  constructed,  in 
which  the  wood  was  covered  with  tin,  but  notwithstanding  these 
precautions  one  ni^t  the  male  managed  to  escape,  and  could  not  be 
recaptured.  The 'gnawing  propensities  of  the  remaining  animal 
occasioned  constant  trouble,  until  the  plan  of  cutting  its  teeth,  once  a 
month,  was  adopted,  which  was  effectual  for  the  tima 

Although  it  allowed  cats,  and  dogs,  to  steel  its  rice,  it  became  ex- 
tremely indignant  one  day,  when  a  little  tame  Mongoose  looked  into 
its  cage,  both  parties  prepared  for  war,  and  had  not  assistance  been 
at  hand,  the  poor  Mongoose  would  soon  have  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  Manis,  or  Scaly  ant-eater,  M,  Fe^ntadcudyla^  Linn.,  is  found  in 
the  Qhauts,  where  it  performs  essential  service^  in  destroybg  the 
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White  Ants'  nests.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  in  a  box  as  it  inserts 
its  long  nose  under  the  lid,  and  forces  its  way  out  in  spite  of  enor- 
mous pressure. 

The  Gour,  Bos  Cavifroru,  Hodg.  {Karioo  Poathoo,  Mai.)  is  very 
abundant  in  the  jungles,  along  the  whole  range  of  the  ghauts, 
where  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Bison.  The  male  stands  as 
much  as  6  feet  1  inch  at  the  shoulder.  Its  hump  is  very  small, 
and  the  body  of  a  dark  colour,  with  white  legs,  and  its  eyes  are  of 
a  curious  light  blue.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  and  when  alarmed  rushes 
madly  away  through  the  bushes,  never  turning  to  bay,  unless  either 
desperately  wounded,  or  having  no  other  means  of  escapa  The 
Natives  are  greatly  alarmed  when  it  thus  turns,  as  they  assert,  that  it 
will  root  up  a  stone  from  the  ground,  and  discharge  it  with  a  snort^ 
with  fatal  effect  at  its  adversary.  In  Ramghur,  the  Natives  never 
attack  it,  as  they  believe  it  to  be  so  vindictive,  that  should  it  pur- 
sue them,  and  they  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  it  will  watch  ar  ound  the 
base,  until  they  fall  down  from  the  effects  of  starvation,  or  exhaus- 
tion, when  it  immediately  destroys  them.  It  is  veiy  fond  of  young 
bamboo  shoots.  It  has  been  suggested  .that  this  animal  might 
advantageously  be  introduced  into  Europe,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked,  that  although  it  is  large,  it  grows  very  slowly. 
Whilst  in  the  low  country,  at  Salem,  and  in  their  haunts  on  the 
SShevaroys,  attempts  to  domesticate  them  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
Some  few  calves  have  lived  up  to  three  years  of  age,  but  none  are 
recorded  as  having  survived  that  period.* 

Its  skin  is  employed  for  covering  shields,  and  also  for  the  soles  of 
shoes.  Its  horns  take  a  very  beautiful  polish,  they  should  first  be 
filed  and  scraped,  until  quite  smooth,  and  then  rubbed  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Ftcus  aspera:  subsequently  being  polished  by  strong 
friction,  with  a  soft  leather,  or  cloth  covered  with  charcoal  and 
grease,  or  oil 


*  Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  Mctdrcu  Qwirterly  Jowmal^  gives  the  size'  of  one  measur- 
ed by  him  most  aoourately .  Height  at  shoulder  731 :  at  rump  65 :  length  from 
nose  to  insertion  of  tail  1144 :  of  tail  84 :  of  dorsal  ridge^  including  hump  40  : 
height  of  the  same  44 :  girth  bohind  fore  legs  96:  breadth  oE  forehead  154  : 
between  points  of  horn  25 :  circumference  of  ueck  52 :  skin  of  neck,  shoulder 
and  thighs  about  2  inches  thick. 
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Domesticated  cattle  do  not  thrive  in  this  portion  of  India ;  the 
cows  are  small  and  few  in  number,  oxen  are  used  for  ploughing, 
and  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burden,  as  are  also  the  country  ponies. 
The  reason  of  this  deficiency  in  cattle  appears  to  be  due  to  two 
causes,  first  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  pasturage,  and  secondly  to 
the  heavy  monsoons,  which  are  so  destructive  to  the  health  and  life 
of  krge  ruminant  animals.*  The  idols  and  great  people  are  fanned 
with  the  tail  of  the  Thibet  cow,  Bo$  ffruiens. 

The  Malabar  Ibez,  Capra —  ?  may  be  identical  with  the  Neil- 
gherry  species,  although  in  some  respects  it  appears  to  differ.  The 
length  of  the  male  is  about  5  feet  4  inches,  from  the  base  of  the 
horns  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  which  last  is  aquiline,  the  horns  are 
14^  inches  in  length,  and  5^  apart  at  the  tips.  Tlie  general  colour  is  a 
greyiah  brown,  with  a  greyish  ash  coloured  saddle  across  the  loins ;  it 
is  also  grey  at  the  aides  and  base  of  the  neck,  and  has  a  black  streak 
from  the  occiput  to  the  tail,  the  legs  are  black  with  a  spot  of  white 
on  the  forelegs,  an  inch  above  each  knea  The  skin,  is  of  the  8am& 
thickness  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  good  eating,  but  inhabits 
rocks  and  other  almost  inaccessible  places,  with  the  exception  of 
Maliatur,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is,  curious  to  say,  perfectly 
tame.  Sometimes  it  may  be  seen  almost  as  shaggy  as  the  Cash- 
mere goats,  with  hair  almost  touching  the  ground 

Sheep  (Ardou,  Mai.)  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  Cochin,  but 
are  brought  into  the  country  from  Palghaut,  and  are  long  legged, 
ugly,  red,  brown,  and  black  creatttres.t  Although  very  thin,  the 
mutton  is  usually  pretty  good,  but  small  goats  thrive  much  better, 
and  are  more  numerous  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  When 
brought  into  the  town,  they  multiply  rapidly,  but  do  not  give  much 


*  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Mimonary  Weitbreehtf  it  is  utated  that  Hindus 
believe  ooal,  to  be  the  remidmi  of  horaea,  of  which  aa  many  as  5,0  }0  were  fre- 
quently s&orifioed  to  the  goda,  by  their  kings  in  ancient  times.  The  tar  in 
the  coal  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  ghee,  poured  on  the  sacrificial  fire. 

t  Krishna  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Shepherdesses,  of  whom  he 
had  a  large  number  under  his  protection.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  they  are 
believed  to  have  drowned  themselves  in  the  pool  at  Dwitnflca ;  in  commemora- 
tion of  which,  the  caste  marks  of  the  Vialmuites  ought  to  be  made  of  th« 
mud  from  that  pond. 

I  2 
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milk,  and  this  is  mid  nevtr  to  be  used  for  batter,  it  m  certtaniy 
injurious  to  some  youag  children,  even  causiog  dysentery. 

TheBolicatingnuiite^isaweDkoowneinUem  ofone  of  the  Hindu 
Deities^  It  is  related  that  the  Gottayam  Bnihnians,  reqairing 
money,  represented  to  the  Dewan  that  their  idol  had  a  severe  boil 
on  its  thigh,  and  forwarded  an  estimate  ol  the  amoont  of  money^ 
that  would  be  reqinred  to  purchase  drugiB^  The  money  was  sent 
them,  withy  at  the  same  time,  an  intimation,  that  it  was  wpectcd  ike 
ammnnd  would  he  permaneuUy  cmred. 

The  reason  wliy  oows  are  olgecte  of  yenention  to  Hindus  is  a 
Tery  difficult  queedon,  but  it  i^pears  more  than  probable  that  it 
first  aroee,  from  a  legislative  enactment,  to  prevent  thor  being  tor- 
tured, as  in  MMne  parte  ol  Africa  they  are  to  this  day,  by  having 
portions  of  flesh  cut  off  them  for  steaks  when  alive.  Perhaps  fail- 
ing in  legislation,  priestly  assistance  was  called  in,  and  the  animal 
made  sacred.  The  worshippers  of  Siva  sometimes  abstain  from 
working  thmr  cattle  on  Mcmday,  as  that  day  is  sacred  to  the  bolL 
Amongst  the  ancieDt  Jewish  laws,  the  ox  was  declared  dean,  and 
firequentiiy  used  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Also  amoQgat  the  f^gyp- 
tians  it  was  Tenerated,  and  had  divine  honouza  paid  to  it.  Possibly 
it  was  in  imitation  of  these  last  that  Aaron  made  the  golden  calf. 

Ignon^ice  of  the  tioubies  likely  to  arise  from  killii^  this  sacred 
animal,  was  productive  of  many  injurious  occurrences  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  eariy  setUemento  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Oompany. 
An  E»g^'»>>  Captain  of  a  vessel  on  one  occasion  presented  a  Bull  dog^ 
to  the  Commandant  of  a  small  factory,  containing  about  1 8  persons  at 
Batacola  near  Onore,  However  the  animal  almost  immediately  on  ite 
arrival,  unfortunately  perceiving  a  cow,  fastened  upon  it  and  could  not 
be  taken  ofl^  until  it  had  killed  it.  The  Hindus  believing  the  dog 
to  haye  been  instigated  by  the  Europeans,  rose,  and  massacred  all 
of  them.  Natives  imagine  that  milch  cows  will  never  g^ve  milk 
unless  they  see  their  calves,  therefore  when  these  last  die,  they 
often  stuff  them  with  straw,  and  bring  them  forward,  whilst  the 
mother  is  being  milked  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  constantly  al- 
lowed to  roam  into  the  f oreste  in  search  of  food,  and  one  would 
imagine,  that  they  would  be  apt  to  stray  away,  and  become  vrild. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  they  dare  not  remain  there  during  the 
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nigbt,  for  fear  of  wild  beasts,  but  invariably  either  retam  to  the 
plains,  or  congregate  together  in  open  i^tpaoesy  where  should  thi^ 
tie  down,  they  are  very  earful  that  their  horns  shall  fo«  a  circle 
externally,  in  readiness  to  meet  an  ^eoeanf. 

The  desoendaat  of  the  Zebu,  or  ladisn  Qz,  is  said  to  lose  the 
hump,  on  being  crossed  with  other  catHe^  aad  is  considwvd  to  be  the 
originator,  of  the  Eurcpeaii  stock. 

Buffaloes,  BubaUu  kugduB,  Bluaa^  appear  to  timve  pretty  welli 
«nd  are  kept  principally  for  their  milk,  from  which  a  kind  of  cream 
cheese  is  made;  to  Europeans  these  animals  always  appear  to  be  in 
«  half  savage  state.  They  are  sometimes  employed  in  ploughing,  in 
deep  wet  soils,  and  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  carts.  During  the 
day,  they  delight  in  remaining  in  the  water,  with  only  their  noses 
«bove  the  surface.  Hiey  thrive  in  maqy  moist  i^aoes,  fatal  to  the 
Ifidiaa  Ok. 

]>onkeys  a»  not  lued  in  the  toum  of  Codun  as  beasts  of  burden, 
but  they  are  so  in  Trichoor,  In  olden  times,  these  animals  were 
employed  for  punishing  WMSen,  who  had  committed  certain  offences; 
ufter  their  heads  had  been  shaved,  they  were  compelled  to  ride 
through  the  Bazaar,  wil^  their  &ces  to  the  animal's  tail,  probably  it 
Was  found  necessary  subsequently,  to  destroy  the  poor  creatures,  lor 
fear  they  should  be  overworked.*  Biding  upon  an  Ass,  was  in  ^ 
time  of  the  Jewish  Judges,  considered  a  great  tutA  of  distinetioii. 
Solomon  was  the  first  to  iatreduee  the  horse,  in  the  place  of  tio 
more  patient  Ass. 

The  »<^uQabur,  Rnta  equina^  (7«a.,  grows  to  a  huQge  size^  and  thou^ 
not  esteemed  good  eating  by  Euopeslns^  its  hons  are  fine^  and  its 
harrow  bones  tan  on  indiaii  delicacy. 

The  spotted  Deer,  AxUmacuUOa,  Gray.  (FhKmaih TJUL)  is  yerj 
numerous,  and  its  hons  form  an  article  of  export  The  animal  is 
sometimes  kilkd  to  procure  them,  but  at  the  time  of  shedding,  they 
are  collected  in  large  nuAbers  in  the  jungles.  The  you^g  horns  aio 
rough,  but  the  older  ones  are  much  smoother,  as  the  animak  before 


*T]ieaathoi«nio£"DelkL''8ay%  Nstiyas  baUere  that  <' If  you  pMs  between 
two  donkiee,  you  will  lose  your  religion,  but  if  you  touch  them  both,  you  will 
get  it  back  again,  and  keep  it" !  if  so  easily  lort>  it  might  be  added,  '^aa  long 
<as  you  hold  on  by  the  animals'  tails." 
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fihedding,  finding  tbem  irritable^  are  in  the  habit  of  nibbing  them 
constantly  against  the  trees.  '  Its  flesh  is  very  good  eating,  and 
when  young,  it  makes  a  pretty  and  interesting  pet,  but  as  it  geto 
older,  it  generally  becomes  very  vicious. 

Dogs  of  eveiy  nomenclature,  and  of  many  nondescript  Torieties, 
exist  in  laige  numbers,  and  occasionally  produce  Hydrophobia  in 
the  inhabitants.  Amongst  European  dogs,  the  Bull  dog  appears  to 
thrive  the  best,  and  the  Spanids  and  Lap  dogs  the  worst,  if  their 
livers  are  affected,  and  the  skin  turns  yellow,  there  is  probably 
nothing  which  can  preserve  their  Uvea. 

The  Elephant,  Eleplias  Indica,  limL  {AhTuty  MaL)  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  thicker  jungles,  and  at  times  causes  great  devasta- 
•ttons  in  the  paddy  fields,  in  plantations  of  sugar  cane,  and  in  palm 
gardens^  they  also  beat  down  the  betel  palm  to  obtmn  the  cabbage  on 
the  top.  As  their  tusks  if  wild,  are  the  property  of  the  Native  State, 
there  is  little  inducement  to  kill  them.  When  encountered  in  num- 
bers, they  generally  run  away,  but  a  single  one^  who  has  been  de^ 
serted  by  the  herd,  is  extremely  dangerous^  The  Elephant  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Bajahs  of  Mysore,  before  Hyder's  time,  and  may 
still  be  frequently  seen  on  thdr  coins. 

When  Elephants  fix  their  quarters  near  cultivated  lands,  and 
cariy  their  depredations  into  plantations,  and  paddy  fieldsr,  the  in- 
habitants endeavour  to  frighten  them  away,  by  lighting  large  fires 
at  night  time^  beating  tomtoms^  sounding  horns,  and  making  vari- 
ous other  discordant  noises.  They  ravage  the  low  lands,  mosUy 
in  the  ndny  season. 

El^hants  are  usually  captured  in  pitfidls,  which  are  covered  over 
with  green  boughs  of  trees,  but  this  method  occasionally  destroys 
their  efficiency.  When  captured  they  alarm  the  forest  wi^  their  out- 
cries, they  are  generally  left  there  seveial  days,  when  two  or  more  tame 
elephants  are  employed,  in  dragging  them  out  of  their  prison  by  ropes 
and  chains,  subsequently  they  also  assist  in  taaung  them.  When  pro- 
perly broken  in,  they  are  employed  by  tiie  Native  Qovemment^  to 
drag  timber  down  from  the  Hills,  and  they  are  also  let  out  for  Rupees 
6  a  day. .  H^  are  very  clever  in  piling  logs,  and  assist  with  great 
decorum  at  the  various  Hindu  ceremonies,  some  of  them  being  entirely 
set  apart  for  this  purpose; 
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Elephiabts  occasionally  at  certain  times  become  vety  excitable, 
and  unmanageable.  In  1861,  a  magnifioeiit  animal  which  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Ri^ah's,  kiUed  its  keeper,  and  escaped  in  this 
mad  condition*  But  instead  of  betaking  itself  to  the  jungles,  it  haunted 
villages  and  inhabited  places,  causing  great  loss  of  life,  and  much 
destruction  of  property.  No  one  dared  destroy  it,  as  the  Rajah  was 
most  anxious  to  have  it  takeii  alive.  At  last  it  chased  a  cow,  which 
took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  Pagoda,  into  which  the  Elephant  fol* 
lowed,  and  to  the  great  horror  of  all  pious  Hindus,  killed  the  sacred 
animal  within  its  Walls.  A  lai*ge  sum  was  subsequently  paid  for 
purifying  the  temple. 

The  numerous  tales  recorded,  proving  the  wonderful  sagacity  of 
this  animal^  would  fill  volumes,  but  it  is  rarely  that  they  have 
proved  themselves  good  detective  police.  An  instance  however  oc^ 
curred  at  Nagercoil,  a  few  years  since.  An  Elephant  was  sent  there 
for  the  purpose  of  piling  timber  by  the  Dewan,  who  requested  the 
wife  of  a  Missionary  residing  there,  to-  be  good  enough  to  see  the 
animal  fed,  and  thus  prevent  its  keeper  from  abstracting  its  food. 
It  was  therefore  brought  to  the  house  daily  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
first  all  went  on  correctly :  but  after  a  time  it  was  suspected  that 
the  amount  of  rice  was  getting  smaller,  and  smaller,  so  one  day  the 
keeper  was  remonstrated  with,  and  of  course  protested  against  the 
imputation  of  having  taken  it,  adding  in  true  Native  phraseology, 
"  Madam,  do  you  think  1  could  rob  my  own  child?"  The  Elephant 
looked  on  most  sagaciously,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
quietly  threw  his  trunk  around  his  keeper,  and  untied  his  bulky 
waist  cloth,  when  the  missing  rice  fell  to  the  ground. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  India,  when  a  Rajah  or  a  great 
man  wishes  to  ruin  a  friend,  he  presents  him  with  an  Elephant, 
which  of  course  he  cannot  subsequently  part  with,  but  whose  keep 
is  so  expensive,  that  unless  very  wealthy,  his  owner  soon  finds  him- 
self  reduced  to  poverty.  In  Cochin,  such  would  have  quite  the  con- 
trary effect)  the  hire  of  one  of  these  animals  being  Rs.  6  a  day,  the 
person  who  uses  him  also  paying  all  expenses.  They  commence 
work  at  about  19  years  of  age,  and  are  at  their  prime,  until  thirty. 
A  good  Elephant  costs  about  Rs.  1,100,  but  a  very  fine  one  has  been 
known  to  fetch  as  much  as  Rs.  2,300.    It  is  many  years  since  any 
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of  these  animals  captured  by  the  Sifcar  authorities,  have  been  train- 
ed for  work.  Large  numbers  die  of  actual  starvation^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attendants  neglecting  to  feed  them.  Sambor  and 
Bison  frequently  fail  into  the  £lephant  tfape,  but  should  a  Tiger  be 
caught,  infbtnkatioii  niust  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Bijah,  when 
if  he  does  hot  require  it,  it  is  shot 

The  Wild  Hog^  Sus  acrofOy  Linn.  (Variety)  grows  to  alarge  sixe  in 
the  jungles.  The  finest  hog  huntii^g  in  Malabai^,  was  formerly  at 
Chetwye.    The  flesh  is  rery  wholesome. 

Figs  {Punni,  MaL)  appear  to  be  Very  great  f&vorites,*  aikd  are 
kept  by  many  of  the  Native  Ohristiand,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the 
lowest  castes  of  Hindus.  They  may  be  seen  mnning  aitound  the 
houses,  and  Ate  by  no  means  clean  feeders,  vrhibt  the  fish  that  th^ 
are  frequently  allowed  to  eat,  renders  their  fiesh  Very  nnwholesomek 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  an  oil  mill,  they  generally  get  fed  on 
Poonac,  or  the  refuse  of  the  ctfCoannt,  ivhich  is  Very  fattening.  Pigs 
are  killed  for  almost  all  Wedding  feasts  aniongst  Kative  Christians) 
and  even  Mahomedans  are  not  nnfrequently  found,  who  eat  this 
Unclean  beast,  under  the  denoniination  of  Mutton^ 

*  The  occupatioa  of  Swineherd,  is  stated  by  tferodotuB,  to  have  been  deem* 
ed  most  vile  and  contemptible,  and  the  £lgyptiana  refujied  persons  who  follow* 
ed  this  occupation,  admission  into  their  temples,  Whilst  they  were  spurned 
even  by  the  very  dregs  of  the  population. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BIRDS. 

Tribes  of  birds  fotind  in  difierent  times  of  the  year — Period  of  nidificsiion — 
Lsgend  Gonoeming  the  nest  of  the  Bxvhmanee  kite — Origin  of  the  Owl  being 
tenned  the  **  one  lagged  caTX>entez'' — Bulbul  drawing  off  attenticm  from  its  nest 
— Destruction  of  young  Larks  by  ants — Nest  of  the  Tailor  bird — ^nest  of  the 
bottle  nested  sparrow — Mynah  acting  as  a  house  dog — Impudent  Crows,  origin 
of  their  being  considered  acconed  by  the  Hindus — Sun  bird,  and  its  nest — 
Water  fowl. 

The  birds  of  India,  fonn  a  most  elegant  and  channing  dimion  of 
its  zoolc^,  and  have  their  representatives  in  almost  eveiy  tree,  on 
the  sandy  plainsy  the  muddy  marshes,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  back- 
water :  some  being  nootamal,  others  diurnal  in  their  habits. 

The  same  tribes  of  birds  as  a  role,  range  for  their  food,  and  find 
their  homes^  from  the  most  northern  to  the  most  southern  portions 
of  the  continent,  but  the  time  of  year  in  which  they  prefer  a  resi- 
dence in  one  place  to  that  of  another,  differs.  The  towns  are  full  of 
Crows,  Corvu9  splendem,  whose  audacity  makes  one  wish  them  less 
common,  but  the  cHrp  of  the  house  Sparrow,  Pcuser  Indtcus,  is  sel- 
dom heard  in  the  Cochin  state.  The  banks  of  the  backwater 
are  dotted  with  groups  of  Herons,  and  flocks  of  Terns. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  Monsoon,  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble paucity  of  birds,  even  the  waders  forsake  the  coast, the  Herons  and 
Egrets  are  rarely  observable,  and  paddy  birds  are  scarce,  whilst  Terns, 
Gulls,  and  Bing  Dotterels  are  entirely  absent,  and  do  not  return  until 
November  or  December.  The  common  Sandpiper  disappears,  but 
the  green  one  is  occasionally  seen.  The  Snipe  also  retreats,  but  the 
Brahmanee  kite  becomes  more  numerous,  although  the  common  Kite 
is  rarely  preceived.  In  the  depths  of  the  Jungles  of  the  western 
ghauts  the  stillness  appears  to  be  only  broken  by  Monkeys,  and 
Squirrels,  still  an  occasional  Woodpecker,  Nuthatch,  or  Hornbill,  may 
be  heard;  or  perceived. 
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Nidification  appears  to  take  place  at  any  period  between  October 
and  June  whilst  some  birds  such  as  Crows,  seem  to  be  building  nests, 
or  rearing  youngs  all  the  year  round  Birds  are  in  their  most  elegant 
plumage  either  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  or  in  March  and 
April. 

Amongst  the  order  of  birds  of  prey,  Eaptores,  and  the  family  of 
Vultures,  is  the  large  and  certainly  most  disgusting  species,  the 
Indiaii  Vulture,  Gi/ps  Indicus,  Scop,  which  though  less  frequently 
perceived  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Cochin,  than  further 
inland,  still  is  not  rare.  Unburied  bodies,  are  a  feast  for  these 
carrion  birds,  whose  odour  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  renders 
them  objects  to  be  avoided,  but  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  mankind, 
in  fleeing  the  air  from  putrid  animal  substance^  which  should  mark 
them  out  as  worthy  of  preservation. 

These  large  sad  coloured  birds,  may  often  be  approached  when 
gorged  with  food,  as  then  they  sit  upon  the  naked  branches  of  trees 
with  their  wings  half  opened,  or  stand  upon  the  ground  too  lazy  to 
move. 

It  is  curious  that  the  .^^gyptian  Vulture,  Neophron  percnopUrus, 
Sav.,  so  common  and  ^videly  distributed  m  India,  does  not  appear  to 
visit  the  town  of  Cochin,  though  an  occasional  pair  may  be  perceived 
further  inland  :  their  white  colour,  and  large  size,  rendering  them  con- 
spicuous objects. 

Amongst  the  falcons,  is  the  conunon  Eestril,  Tinnuneutus  ala^^ 
dajiuSf  Briss.,  which  devours  lizards,  young  birds,  and  insects.  The 
natives  sometimes  keep  it  domesticated.  The  elegant  Peregrine  fal- 
con, Falco  peregriniUf  Qmel.,  occasionally  comes  to  Cochin,  but  mere- 
ly as  a  passer  by,  during  Ids  sojourn  he  visits  the  dovecotes,  carrying 
away  pigeons,  and  sometimes  condescends  to  capture  small  chickens. 
The  Sultan  falcon,  Falco  peregrincUor,  Sund.,  is  also  seen  at  intervals, 
and  both  species  appear  fond  of  parroquets. 

The  most  common  Kite  is  the  pariah,  M%lvu$  Govinda^  Sykes, 
which  is  present  all  the  year  round,  but  least  conmion  in  the  South 
West  monsoon.  It  is  useful  in  removing  the  remains  of  animal  sub- 
stances from  the  drains,  and  around  the  cook  rooms :  it  is  also  fond  of 
reptiles,  and  may  even  be  seen  catching  winged  ants,  whilst  flying. 
When  it  is  wished  to  capture  it,  a  piece  of  meat  is  placed  in  the 
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centre  of  a  thin  cumblie,  (Native  blanket,)  and  when  it  dashes  down 
on  the  bait,  its  claws  become  fixed  in  the  cumblie,  and  it  is  unable 
to  rise.  Another  plan  is,  to  put  some  raw  flesh  on  the  ground,  with 
numerous  horsehair  springes  around,  in  which  it^is  caught  when 
swooping  down. 

The  Marsh  Harrier,  Citcus  <Brugin<mu  is  of  very  common  occur- 
ence, and  may  frequently  be  seen  sitting  by  the  side  of  marshy  places, 
apparently  watching  for  frogs» 

The  Sparrow  Hawk,  Accipiter  leMtM,  Linn.  {Paranda,  MaL)  is  oc- 
casionally seen.  Amongst  the  fiagles,is  the  very  handsome  Brahmanee 
kite,  or  Pondicheny  Eagle,  ffaUcutnr  Indu9,  Bodd,  {Krisinamuymyy 
Mai.)  sacred  to  Vishnu.  It  is  also  called  Siva's  or  the  Washerman's 
Kite,  and  is  an  object  of  veneration,  both  to  Hindus  and  Mahomedans : 
the  great  day  for  its  worship  amongst  the  former  being  Saturday. 
Its  gall  bladder  and  contents,  are  frequently  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients, and  used  as  an  antidote  to  poison,  as  it  is  alleged,  that  this 
bird  is  at  enmity  with  all  venom,  especially  that  of  the  cobra. 

This  species  of  Eagle,  is  most  commonly  engaged  in  hovering  over 
shoals  of  small  fish,  now  and  then  darting  down,  and  usually  re- 
ascending  with  one  or  more  in  its  talons :  or  else  it  may  be  seen, 
sitting  at  the  top  of  a  Ashing  stake,  with  its  white  chest  and  neck 
glancing  in  the  sun :  it  is  found  all  the  year  round. 

There  is  a  common  legend,  that  should  the  nest  of  a  Brahmanee 
Kite  be  found,  one  of  the  young  should  be  attached  to  it  by  a  string ; 
and  as  the  squab  becomes  strong,  it  breaks  away,  generally  leaving 
a  portion  of  the  line  attached  to  the  nest  Thb  nest  which  is 
formed  of  sticks  should  then  be  thrown  into  a  running  stream,  wheii 
if  any  of  the  sticks  that  compose  it,  float  of^ainst  the  current,  they 
will  on  being  applied  to  any  fetters,  cause  them  immediately  to  fly 
into  a  thousand  fragments. 

The  Owls  are  extensively  distributed,  from  the  large  species,  Bubo 
orientalisy  Horsf.  {Moonah,  Mai.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ghauts, 
where  its  moaning  cry  disturbs,  the  midnight  solitude,  to  a  diminu- 
tive species,  which  issues  forth  of  an  evening,  or  may  even  be  seen 
in  the  day  time,  when  it  is  worried  by  Crows,  and  other  birds. 

The  Owl  which  is  an  emblem  of  wisdom  in  Europe,  and  the 

Goose  that  of  stupidity,  completely  change  their  respective  places  in 
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the  East :  the  former  beooming  a  S3nnbolof  stupidity,  the  latter  that 
of  wisdom. 

The  Owl's  inharmomons  Tolce,  heard  at  night*time,  has  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  ages  of  time,  been  considered  ominous 
of  eril,  and  consequently  much  dreaded.  In  Cochin  it  is  generally 
believed  that  their  hootings  betoken  an  impending  calamity,  or  even 
the  death  of  some  individual  near  to  whose  abode  they  are  uttering 
their  lonesome  cry :  so  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbouring  bouses,  at 
once  turn  out^  and  drive  them  away. 

In  some  places,  the  Owl  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '^  one  l^ged 
carpenter/'  in  commemoration  of  the  following  legend.  One  even- 
ing a  carpenter  who  had  been  working  all  day  in  the  Jungles,  was 
proceeding  howewards,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  aze 
behind^  and  therefore  returned  to  fetch  it  But  whilst  searching  for 
it,  he  unfortunately  came  across  a  concourse  of  demons,  feasting  on 
a  human  corpse.  At  first  the  evil  spirits  were  scared,  but  subse* 
quently  they  surrounded  him,  and  demanded  why  he  had  dared  to 
invade  their  domains  ?  He  replied,  that  he  only  came  in  search  oi 
his  aze ;  but  his  captors  having  consulted  together,  announced  to 
him  that  he  must  die,  and  that  they  would  theu  eat  his  body.  The 
prisoner  however  protested  agakist  this,  declaring  that  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  playing  the  spy  upon  them,  and  in  fact  would  much 
rather  not  have  seen  them  at  all,  but  as  it  was,  that  he  would  swear 
by  all  that  was  holy,  never  to  divulge  what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  if 
they  would  release  him. 

The  demons  then  consulted  again,  and  at  last  agreed,  that  he 
might  return  hpme,  but  that  should  his  tongue  ever  play  him  false, 
the  original  sentence  was  to  be  executed.  The  carpenter  then  raa 
off  to  his  house,  delighted  at  Ms  escape  ;  but  his  wife  who  had  been 
kept  waiting,  enquired  why  he  had  been  so  long  absent,  and  the 
reason  of  his  down  cast  looks  1  ''Do  not  ask  me,''  he  replied,  ^  for 
I  must  not  telL"  On  berng  further  pressed,  he  assured  her  that  he 
believed  an  answer  would  cost  him  his  life.  But  woman's  curiosity 
was  now  fully  aroused,  and  she  suggested  that  he  might  be  mistaken, 
and  promised  that  if  he  would  only  tell  her,  she  would  keep  his 
aocret  inviolate.  At  last  he  consented  to  confide  in  her,  and  com- 
menced giving  an  account  of  his  adventures  j  but  when   he  came 
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to  apeak  of  the  demons,  an  awf  al  sound  was  heard  overhead,  and  the 
carpenter  taking  the  form  of  an  Owl,  uttered  an  unearthly  screech, 
and  flew  towards  the  window  :  but  his  wife  seized  him  by  one  leg, 
which  came  off  in  her  hands,  and  away  he  flew  across  a  river.  It  is 
still  thought  a  very  bad  omen,  to  hear  his  screech  across  water,  for 
such  is  believed  to  f  ortell  some  dire  calamity. 

It  is  said  that  whilst  the  white  Owl,  Strix  Javanica,  Horsf.,  utters 
its  hanh  shrill  cry,  "  drops  of  blood  are  forced  from  its,  bill,  and 
"  should  any  of  these  f^U  upon  the  backs  of  cattle,  they  become 
weak  in  the  loins."     The  small  Owl,  is  called  I^aUk»y  Mai. 

Amongst  the  second  order  of  perchers,  one  which  first  strikes  the 
eye,  is  the  Bee-eater,  Koalee  hUUey  Mai.  the  larger  variety  of  which, 
MeropB  hcuiiusy  Qmel,  gives  place  about  the  month  of  March,  to  the 
smaller  green  species,  JferopB  viridUf  Liim.,  whilst  both  forsake 
Cochin  during  the  South  West  Monsoon.  Their  habits  are  the  same, 
they  are  usuaUy  perceived  in  small  flocks,  and  sitting  either  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  wire  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  they  dart 
upon  any  passing  insect,  after  capturing  which,  they  return  to  their 
original  seat :  in  the  hot  months  they  may  be  seen  hawking  for 
insects,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Swallows. 

Swallows  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  particularly  the  Fanayan, 
but  the  Daurian  is  not  rare.  At  the  commencement  of  the  South 
West  Mousoon,  the  Sand  Martin  Swallow,  Coijfle  riparia,  Linn.,  is  the 
most  frequently  perceived  species  of  this  family,  still  the  Fanayan, 
appears  never  to  be  entirely  absent. 

The  Goatsuckers,  are  very  common,  noiadeflsly  flitting  up  from  a 
path,  or  sandy  place,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  if  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  day  time,  flying  up,  but  almost  immediately  seeking  shelter 
under  a  neighbouring  shrub,  they  are  known  to  every  one.  The 
most  common  species,  GaprimiUgtu  Adatieui,  Lath.,  lays  its  two 
purplish  veined  e^s,  i|pon  a  lighter  coloured  ground,  1^  x  ^  inches, 
under  a  bush,  without  any  nest 

The  Kingfishers,  ffcUe^onidoe,  {Mem  kocOhee  or  Pfmrndn,  MaL) 
are  extremely  numerous.  Fersons  arrive  annually  from  the  Coroman- 
del  Cbast,  to  snare  them  for  their  plumage,  which  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ported to  China.  The  Indian  species,  H.  fiucM^  Bodd,  is  seen  in 
imirs,  often  at  a  distance  from  water,  and  sometimes  perched  upon 
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trees,  or  even  honaes.  It  lays  its  roand  white  eggs,  ^  ^  ^  iiicbesy 
in  holes  hi  banks^  and  remains  during  the  whole  year.  The  most 
common  species,  is  the  beautiful  little  Indian  Kingfisher,  Alcedo 
BengatiensUy  QmeL,  a  diminutive  representative  of  the  European  one. 
Sometimes  on  a  stone,  a  bank,  a  piece  of  upright  stick,  or  bough  of 
a  tree  overhanging  a  stream,  tiiis  little  speck  of  emerald  green,  may 
be  seen,  then  suddenly  shooting  through  the  air,  it  is  perceived 
dashing  upon  a  passing  fish.  It  is  &  very  tame  bird,  and  easy  to 
approach. 

The  most  common  of  the  large  Kingfishers  inland,  is  the  black  and 
white  one,  Ci»l^^  ntcKf,  Linn.,  they  are  generaUy  seen  in  pairs,  mostly 
close  to  the  water,  but  often  hovering  above  their  prey  and  then 
suddenly  darting  down  upon  it  It  is  said,  that  this  species  if  once 
foiled,  never  makes  a  second  attempt,  until  it  has  settled  again. 

It  lays  its  white  eogs  about  October,  in  holes  in  a  bank,  without 
any  nest,  they  are  ^  X  ^  inches.  It  generally  returns  to  the  same 
place,  year  after  year. 

Besides  the  foregoing  species,  the  rare  and  beautiful  black  headed 
Kingfisher,  H,  atricapUlus,  QmeL,  is  sometimes  seen ;  and  the  strong 
as  well  as  handsome  Ourial  Kingfisher,  H,  leucocephahuj  QmeL,  is 
found  near  the  ghauts,  it  is  very  wary,  and  its  flight  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  A.  BeofftMends, 

Amongst  the  family  of  Flycatdiers,  vast  in  extent,  and  elegant  in 
form,  the  Sultana  Bulbul,  or  Paradise  Flycatcher,  TchUrea  Paradxd^ 
holds  a  prominent  place.  Though  most  frequent  at  the  foot  of  the 
ghauts,  or  along  the  maigin  of  the  inland  rivers,  it  is  widely  distri- 
buted, and  is  even  occasionally  seen  inside  the  town  of  Cochin. 

The  male  and  yom^  birds,  are  of  a  deep  chesnut  brown,  with 
greenish  black  crested  heads,  but  their  most  prominent  feature,  is 
two  long  central  tail  feathers,  from  two  to  three  times  the  length,  of 
any  of  the  others.  Darting  amongst  the  trees  after  its  insect  prey, 
it  is  an  object  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  ])asser 
by,  but  in  beauty  of  colour,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  females,  which  in 
their  second  year,  become  of  a  pure  milk  white  colour,  having  blade 
markings  on  some  of  the  feathers,  and  the  same  green  black  crested 
heads,  as  the  males. 

Three  species  of  Flycatchers,  having  more  or  less  crimson  about 
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them,  (PericroeatidcffJ  are  i^read  through  the  jungles,  but  are  no 
where  common. 

Amongst  the  Shrike  family,  Lanicuice,  especially  in  the  sub-fa- 
mily, DicrurinOy  some  well  known  species  exist;  first  the  common 
Kingcrow  of  India,  D,  balieamus,  Vieill  {Kaka  tumhrcUtee,  Mai.) 
also  called  the  Cutwal,  because  it  is  a  terror  to  the  insolent  Crows, 
the  adversary  of  the  Kites,  and  the  tormentor  of  the  Owls.  When 
it  is  very  clamorous,  it  is  smd  to  be  a  certain  indication  of  rain. 
It  remains  throughout  the  year. 

The  wary  long  tailed  Shrike,  2>.  retifer,  Lan.,  the  outer  feathers*of 
which  terminate  on  each  side  of  the  tail  in  a  long  hair,  with  ap- 
parency a  round  ball  at  the  end,  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  ghauts, 
or  even  as  far  as  Shallacoodie.  They  are  favorite  cage  birds,  and 
able  to  imitate  the  songs  of  any  others  they  may  hear,  which  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name,  of  Huzar  dustan^  or  the  bird  of  a 
thousand  songs.    They  become  very  tame  when  in  confinement. 

The  family  of  Thrushes,  MenUicUe,  though  far  inferior  as  song- 
sters, to  those  in  Europe,  still  possesses  some,  who  have  sweet  toned 
voices :  whilst  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  is  unsurpassed,  by  that 
of  any  other  birds. 

The  Bengal  Pitta,  or  the  nine  coloured  bird  is  a  most  elegantly  blend- 
ed combination  of  the  brightest  colours,  far  different  in  appearance 
from  its  relative,  the  plain  Qrey  Thrush,  McUacocirctts  griseus,  Gmel., 
which  is  very  common,  and  seen  in  small  families,  hopping  about 
around  the  roots  of  trees,  and  bushes.  Its  nest  consists  of  fibres, 
very  plainly  woven  together  and  generally  contains  four  deep  blue  egg^, 
25    ^    §5  inches  in  size. 

The  common  Bulbul,  Pycnonotus  pygaeus^  Hodgs.,  is  by  no  means 
rare  :  when  two  males  of  this  species  are  placed  together  in  a  cage, 
they  engage  in  a  most  vehement  contest.  It  sings  very  sweetly,  and 
also  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds.  One  morning  one  of  them 
was  seen  tumbling  out  of  a  tree  as  if  wounded,  and  then  fluttering 
along  the  ground,  as  if  its  back  were  broken :  seeing  it  look  much 
distressed,  and  having  followed  it  a  few  ysQrds,  surprise  was  great  at 
perceiving  it  suddenly  fly  up  into  a  mangoe  tree,  and  utter  a  short 
triumphant  song. 
The  next  morning  at  the  same  spot,  a  similar  scene  was  enacted 
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conjointly  both  by  the  male  and  female  birds.  On  instituting  a  search, 
their  nest  containing  four  young  ones,  was  detected  in  a  Rangoon 
creeper,  Quisqualis  Indica,  which  encircled  a  verandah  pillar. 

The  yellow  Mangoe  birds,  {AfagnaJdi^  MaL)  or  orioles,  are  exceed- 
ingly common,  the  most  frequently  perceived  specieB,  being  the  black 
naped  one,  OriolanuBmelanocephalus.,  Linn.,  but  the  common  IndiaQ 
golden  Oriole,  0.  kundoOy  Sykes,  is  by  no  means  rare.  Their  deep 
golden  plumage  renders  them  easily  perceptible,  as  they  usually 
resort  to  trees  with  dark  coloured  leaves  such  as  the  mangoe,  and 
jack  fruit 

Another  species  of  this  family,  known  as  the  Fairy  blue  bird, 
Irena  puelUiy  Lath.,  well  deserves  its  name ;  its  shape  is  most  ele- 
gant, and  the  male  \a  superbly  marked,  with  a  black  chesty  and 
most  lovely  blue  back.  Its  sweet  song  might  well  ^title  it  to  the 
honor  of  being  a  cage  bird,  but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  be  kept 
in  confmement.  » 

Larks  are  not  plentiful,  but  are  no  where  rare.  In  October  1861, 
a  pair  of  these  birds,  Alaiida  McUabarica,  Scop.,  were  seen  flying 
about  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  apparently  in  great  distress.  On 
carefully  examining  the  surface  of  the  ground,  their  nest  was  dis- 
covered, in  which  only  one  little  one  remained,  who  was  writhing  in 
agony,  from  the  bites  of  numerous  dark  coloured  ants,  Formica 
timida,  Jerd.,  who  swarmed  all  over  it,  and  were  eating  it  alive. 
The  parents  uuaVile  to  rescue  their  o&pring,  were  thus  compelled 
to  see  jthem  devoured  piecemeal.  Auts  no  doubt  besides  clearing 
away  dead  animals,  and  used  up  vegetable  productions,  prevent  too 
great  an  increase,  in  other  races  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This 
species  of  Lark  delivers  its  song  like  the  English  Sky  Lark  whilst 
soaring  in  the  air  but  it  is  inferior  in  melody. 

The  Indian  Robin,  Gopsychiu  <auZarM,  Linn.,  {Boomi  kooUeki,  MaL) 
is  a  very  common,  and  well  known  bird ;  it  may  be  seen  hopping  about 
under  the  low  bushes,  and  occasionally  jerking  up  its  tail,  and 
warbling  a  short  song.  Its  colour  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Magpie,  [black  and  white,]  otherwise  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
its  English  namesake.  It  is  often  kept  tame,  on  account  of  its 
sweet  though  very  short  song ;  two  of  these  birds  can  however  nurely 
be  caged  together,  on  account  of  their  pugnacious  habits. 
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TheTa,}ioThiTdyOHltotomitsl(mg{cancUi,Qme\.,yrhich  is  often  found 
in  the  gardens  of  Cochin,  makes  its  nest  bj  sewing  leaves  together, 
sometimes  a  living  to  a  dead  one  but  generally  joining  those  which 
are  green  and  thus  forming  the  external  case,  which  effectually 
screens  the  nest  from  observation,' the  inside  is  mostly  lined  with  horse 
hair.  The  bird  itself,  appears  to  spin  the  thread  he  requires  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  curious  little  creature,  and  may  be  seen  creeping 
about  in  bushes,  and  thick  trees,  just  before,  and  during  nesting  time : 
the  male  occasionally  flies  up  into  a  tree,  and  utters  a  few  short  but 
sweet  notes,  it  appears. to  forsake  Cochin  only  during  the  very  wet 
and  stormy  weather,  of  the  S.  W«  Monsoon. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  MotacUla  Madratpatana,  Briss.,  is  very 
similar  to  its  European  relative,  frequenting  streams  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  single  white  stripe  above  the  eye,  and  side  of  head, 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it  It  runs  about  for  short  distances, 
jerking  its  tail  and  catchiug  flies,  and  insects:  it  arrives  about  October, 
and  remains  until  May.  The  Grey  species,  Jf.  sulpimrea,  Bechst,  is 
that  most  frequently  seen ;  between  October  and  February,  it  visits  the 
small  patches  of  green  inside  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  becomes  parched,  it  retires. 

The  House  Sparrow,  Pasaer  Indiciu^  Jardine,  which  elsewhere  so 
impertinently  incudes  into  houses,  is  almost  unknown  in  Cochin^ 
as  is  also  the  Mountain  Sparrow,  Faster  montanus,  Linn.,  which  is 
so  common  in  Burmah.  All  birds  appear  to  give  way  to  the  Crows. 
Proceeding  up  the  coast,  the  House  Sparrow  first  comes  into  anything 
Hke  notoriety,  at  Tellicherry,  although  occasional  specimens  may  be 
seen  at  Calicut.  Further  north  at  Cannanore,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  plentiful  as  at  Tellicherry.  A  yellow  necked,  or  Jungle 
Sparrow,  Gymnoris  JlavicoUUy  Franklin,  is  occasionally  seen,  four  or 
five  are  generally  together,  but  their  visits  are  few  and  far  between. 

In  some  places,  more  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Backwater, 
are  seen  the  hanging  nests  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Bottle 
nested  sparrow,  or  Weaver  bird,  Ploceus  Baya,  Blyth.,  {Olamari,  Mai.) 
They  appear  like  long  necked  bottles,  made  of  grass,  having  the 
smaller  end  upwards.  The  little  architects,  commence  building  from 
above,  and  gradually  extend  their  domicile,  to  the  size  required,  it  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  by  an  open  partition,  thus  the  bot- 
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torn  part  Laa  two  openings,  one  of  which  is  filled  up  from  the  inside, 
by  the  neat  with  its  white  eggs;  the  other  being  the  door,  into  the 
antechamber,  which  leads  through  the  partition  wall,  into  the  place 
where  the  eggs  are.  These  birds  put  two  fireflies  on  the  walls  of 
their  house,  sticking  them  on  with  mud,  and  making  use  of  them  as 
lights  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  night 

The  jungle  Mynah,  EiUabei  religiosa,  linn.,  {MaliUhiUray^  MaL) 
is  a  very  favourite  cage  bird,  but  unless  caught  when  very  young,  is 
wUd  and  untractable,  and  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  the  common 
Mynah,  (ChiUray,  Mai. )  which  is  easily  taught  to  talk,  imitate  the 
mewing  of  cats,  and  in  fact  is  preferable  to  the  European  Starlings 
although  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  slit  its  tongue  to  conduce 
to  its  garrulous  propensities. 

Its  eggs  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Brahmanee  Mynah,  being 
1  X  ^  inches  in  size,  and  are  of  a  blue  colour.  When  it  talks  weD, 
it  obtains  the  name  of  ChiUray  hUUe^  MaL  or  Mynah  Parrot :  one 
of  these  small  bhtis,  was  kept  loose  in  a  gentleman's  house,  and 
guarded  the  dooi^  like  a  watch  dog.  Some  classes  of  persons  he 
allowed  to  enter,  but  others  he  had  apparently  a  great  aversion  to, 
and  would  sometimes  fly  at  a  Native's  uncovered  feet,  and  hold  on 
like  a  bull  dog,  even  until  he  drew  blood.  Should  the  person 
thus  attacked,  lift  it  up  to  put  it  in  its  cage,  it  would  cry  out, 
"  go  away,  go  away,''  and  as  soon  as  its  enemy  had  left,  it  utter- 
ed its  note  of  triumph,  spread  out  its  tail,  erected  its  crest,  and 
chuckled  with  delight. 

The  elegant  little  Brahmanee  Mynah,  TemeniLchtu  Ptigodarum, 
Omel.  ( Vella  Kahrahy  MaL)  or  Pagoda  Starling,  with  its  black  crest, 
and  brown  body,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Though  it  has  a  very 
sweet  short  song,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite  cage  bird.  Its 
eggs  are  of  a  light  blue,  ^  X  j;  inches,  and  are  mostly  found  in  June. 
The  White  headed  Mynah,  T.  JBlythU,  Jerd.,  inhabits  the  lofty 
forests,  and  has  a  very  melodious  note. 

The  pretty  Rose  coloured  Pastor,  or  Cholnm  bird,  Pcutor  roteus, 
Linn.,  arrives  in  large  flocks  in  the  Cochin  territory,  about  the  end 
of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  but  they  do  not  remain 
long,  as  at  the  commencement  of  March,  only  a  few  stragglers  ave  to 
be  seen.    The  name  Cholum,  is  derived  from  its  being  so  veiy  de* 
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straetive  in  fields  of  that  grain,  Andropogon  s&rgkum,  watchers  are 
obliged  to  be  constantly  kept,  to  frighten  them  away.  These  birds 
roost  in  enormous  flocks,  often  in  bamboo  trees,  and  so  closely  pack- 
ed, that  dozens  may  be  killed  at  a  shot :  they  are  yery  feit  and  good 
eating. 

The  family  of  the  Crows,  brings  itself  more  into  notice,  than  any 
other.  The  Indian  Carrion  Crow,  Corvus  ctUminatus,  Sykes,  (Undun 
Kaka,  Mai.)  is  the  species  most  frequently  seen  in  the  country,  but 
excepting  during  l^e  South  West  Monsoon  it  almost  forsakes  the  town : 
its  eggs  are  bluish,  wit^  darker  spots,  1  s  X  s  inches.  The  com- 
mon Grey  Headed  Crow,  Corvus  splendens,  VieilL  (Kaka,  Mai.) 
is  very  numerous,  and  troublesome.  If  windows  are  left  open  un- 
watched  for  a  few  minutes,  a  Crow  is  almost  sure  to  walk  in,  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  he  can  find  to  eat :  not  satasfied  with  this,  he  carriea 
off  any  small  articles  which  may  be  lying  about,  and  destroys  flowers 
in  Tases,  as  if  for  pure  misehief .  E^en  the  presence  of  persons  sitting 
at  the  table,  will  not  always  deter  these  impudent  birds,  from  darU 
ing  down,  and  seking  anything  they  can  carry  off.  They  appear  to  be 
mating  nearly  all  the  year  round**    The  eggs  are  blotched  all  over 

with  bluish  brown,  on  a  blue  ground,  1  Iq  X  13  inches  in  size.  An 
instance  occurred  near  Cochin,  in  wiiich  a  little  boy  was  ealing  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter,  when  a  large  Crow  darted  down  to  take  it 
from  his  hand,  but  the  little  fellow  held  it  tightly,  when  the  Crow 
determined  on  getting  it,  wounded  him  severely  with  his  strong  b2I 
on  the  hand.t 

Crows  are  very  wary;  the  sight  of  a  pellet  bow,  will  scare  them 


•  A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Beview,  mentioiu  a  "  curious  fact^  of  two  Crows* 
**  nests  being  found,  entirely  and  very  neatly  constructed,  of  the  wires  used 
^  for  fastening  down,  the  eorics  of  soda  water  bottLes." 

t  LietUenant  Bwrgess  mentions  the  following  anecdote,  which  well  iUuttraiea 

tlM  mamierB  of  these  biids.    *'  Some  Grows  had  been  sitting  near  a  jouag  dog^ 

<*  watching  hSm  whilst  engaged  with  a  bone.    Having  appanntly  ocnoerted  the 

**  plan,  one  of  them  alighted,  stepped  up,  and  took  a  peck  at  the  dog's  tail;  the 

**  dog  irritated,  made  a  snap  at  the  bully  ;  on  which  a  comrade  who  appears 

**  to  have  been  ready,  made  a  dash  and  went  off  with  the  prize."    A  Cochin 

dog  before   tumiDg  round  to  snap  at  a  Crow  puts  his  paw  on  the  bone  he  is 

eating. 

L  2 
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«iway.     If  one  is  killed,  the  others  make  a  moat  uproarious  noise. 
They  are  very  destructive  in  gardens^  especially  amongst  creepers. 

Hie  black  plumage  of  the  Crow,  Corvtu  cidminatiUf  has  rendered 
him  an  object  of  aversion,  to  many  classes  of  persons,  even  the 
Hindu  Puranas,  give  the  following  legend,  as  one  of  the  reasons  of 
its  being  an  accursed  bird. 

Chanacya,*  caused  eight  royal  brothers  to  be  murdered,  but  sub- 
sequentiy  whoi  lus  conscience  smote  him,  he  applied  to  the  Brah* 
mans,  and  requested  to  know  how  he  could  atone  for  his  sins,  which 
they  informed  him  was  impossible.  Subsequently  as  the  gods  and 
holy  men  were  assembled  in  ludra's  presence,  they  were  conversing 
on  this  subject,  and  one  of  the  sages  enquired  of  the  god,  what 
mode  of  expiation  was  necessary.  Indra  replied,  that  certain  severe 
religious  austerities^  and  expiatory  ceremonies  must  be  employed, 
after  which  Chanacya  should  sail  in  a  boat  with  ^diite  sails,  when 
if  they  turned  black,  it  would  be  a  sure  sign  of  the  remission  of  his 

i|inw. 

e  A  Crow  was  present  during  this  conversation,  who  from  his 
friendly  disposition,  was  named  Miira  kaka,  audit  immediately 
carried  the  welcome  news  to  Chanaqya,  who  performed  the  necessary 
rite,  (the  Garshagni,)  and  went  to  Heaven,  But  the  Grow  was 
cursed  for  its  indiscretion,  and  it  and  all  its  tribe,  were  forbidden 
ever  to  enter  Heaven  again,  and  doomed  whilst  on  earth,  to  subsist 
on  carrion. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  rite  of  Garshagni  is  performed 
at  the  present  day,  although  the  expense  of  a  boat  with  white  sails, 
is  not  generally  incurred,  an  earthen  pot  being  now  considered 
sufficient,  for  carrying  the  sins  of  a  Hindu.  This  is  sent  adrift  on  the 
Ganges,  loaded  with  the  suppliant's  misdemeanours  which  are  expect- 
ed to  be  either  carried  away,  or  covered  by  the  waters  of  that  holy 
stream. 

A  cruel  experiment  has  been  sometimes  tried,  of  salivating,  or 
rather  mercurializing  Grows,  by  feeding  them  every  day  with  pieces 
of  bread,  in  which  calomel  is  secreted.  In  a  few  days,  the  poor  birds' 
heads  begin  to  droop,  whilst  their  feathers  get  duU,  and  fall  off, 
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leaving  their  heads  bald ;  but  the^  soon  become  suspicious,  and 
resolutely  refuse  all  overtures  of  bread. 

But  Crows  are  also  occasionally  a  nuisance  at  night  time,  as  well  aa 
during  the  day,  for  they  sometimes  appear  to  assemble  in  large  num- 
bersy  when  all  respectable  birds  are  sleeping,  and  fly  about  in 
every  direction,  cawing  and  making  a  great  noise. 
»  There  is  one  little  anin^al,  that  Grows  appear  fond  of,  when  food 
is  scarce,  but  find  great  difficulty  in  catching  :  viz.,  the  little  striped 
squirrel,  Sciurus  palmarum  (Unnun^ 'MeL)  One  day  a  fidl  grown 
squirrel,  was  observed  in  aCasuarina  tree,  0<tsuarina  tnuricata,  Roxb., 
trying  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  two  Crows,  who  were  doing  th^ir  best 
to  catch  him.  He  ran  round  and  round  the  tree,  dodgii^  them,  but 
at  last  Yna  caught  by  the  tail :  he  then  commenced  running  about 
as  fast  as  possiUe,  dragging  the  Crow  after  him,  Until  at  length  the 
tail  gaye  way,  and  the  latter  being  thoroughly  tired  out,  gaye  up 
the  pursuit,  and  the  squirrel  escaped* 

The  common  Mynah,  sometimes  attacks  Crows,  probably  in  conse- 
quence  of  tiieir  having-  plundered  Im  nest  In  one  instance,  when 
two  Mynahs  were  seen  furiouriy  attac^ng  a  Crow,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  seizing  one  of  his  assailants  by  the  neck,  imme- 
diately killed  him. 

In  Cochin  a  Crow  one  day  flew  into  a  room,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  a 
full  sized  guinea  pig,  wMch  was  running  about,  and  only  just  escap- 
ed his  powerful  bilL  They  also  attack  and  eat  Lizards.  During 
the  commencement  of  the  South  West  Monsoon,  the  bull  frog,  Eanu 
Malahanea  abounds :  and  appears  to  form  their  principal  food. 

The  pretty  Rufus  Tree  Crow,  DendrodUa  rufa^  Scop.,  (Woalun 
Narrain^  MaL)  comes  into  gardens,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  vicinity 
of  houses,  but  is  more  commonly  seen  near  the  high  jungles,  and 
graduaUy  increases  in  numbers,  as  these  are  approached. 

The  Indian  Rolla,  or  Blue  Jay,  Goracicu  Indica,  Linn:,  (  Tourtoo 
jPooto,  Mai)  is  remarked  at  once  by  its  gorgeous  hues  of  blue.  Though 
not  very  numerous^  it  is  nowhere  rare  It  is  generally  difficult  to 
approach,  and  wary  of  the  Sportsman,  whilst  its  harsh  damour  dis- 
turbs other  game,  so  it  is  at  times  considerably  in  the  way.  It  ib 
more  common  north  of  the  Beypore  river,  than  it  is  to  its  south. 

It  is  usually  to  be  seen  on  the  bare  bough  of  a  tree,  or  in  the 
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middle  of  a  ploughed  field,  but  does  not  appear  to  remain  loqg  on 
the  ground,  at  one  time.  It  may  be  found  at  any  period  of  th« 
year  in  Cochin.  Its  blue  odour  is  aoid  to  have  beeo  oocanoned  by 
standing  aa  Siva*8  neck  at  the  time  be  was  poisoned,  and  as  tlw 
blue  line  showed  itsdf  on  the  Deity's  throat,  the  odour  of  the  BoUa 
also  acquired  a  Uue  tingeu 

An  old  travelbBr  in  the  East,  has  often  been  aooused  of  a  wilful 
perversion  <^  f acts^  because  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen  a  bird 
with  two  heads:  but  no  doubt  he  meant  one  of  the  Hombilla^ 
Homraitu  hicomis,  linn,,  ( Vethambel^  MaL)  which  are  sometimoi 
seen  flying  about  in  the  Malabar  fbnets^  It  is  called  the  Gamda^ 
and  is  sacred  to  Y iahnu,  holding  the  same  position  with  some  tribea 
of  Hindus,  as  the  Brahmanee  Kite,  H(Uia$tur  Indus,  does  with  the 
generality  of  the  worshippers  of  that  Deity.  The  male  Uxd,  id 
.order  to  insure  the  finale's  not  quitting  the  neat,  during  the  period 
of  incubation,  blocks  up  the  openiug,  into  the  hollow  tree,  in  whidi 
the  nest  is  constructed,  leaTing  only  a  small  cavity,  throq^  which 
he  feeds  her.  Hombills  are  believed  to  feed  with  impunily  on  the 
poisonous  seeds  of  the  Nux  vonUoa,  which  abounds  in  the  Cochin 
territory.  P<ioli  mentions^  amon^  his  observatkms  in  Malabar, 
that  it  devours  snakes. 

The  Pied  Hombill,  Hydrocitmi  wronatti,  Bodd.,  is  the  most  oom- 
mon  species  found  here:  One  was  observed  in  confinement  who  always 
when  a  plantain  was  given  him,  threw  it  up>  caught  it  i^gain  length- 
ways, and  swallowed  it  whole. 

The  tribe  of  Climbers^  ScaiiMores,  are  very  numerous^  beautifvi 
and  interesting. 

Parrots  {ThcUta,  Mai.)  are  amongst  the  most  common  of  all 
Indian  birds,  and  are  caught  in  large  numbers  for  sale.*"  The  Bose 
Ringed  Parrokeet,  PalcBorms  torqiuUtUy  Brias.,  the  Blue  Winged 
Parrokeet^  F.  Cdumboida,  Vigors^  the  Plum  or  Blue  Headed  Par- 
' ■     -    -    .     

*  Amoq^sfc  the  PirittaemcB,OTtibaFt  aqusre  tailed  true  parrota^ibe  Indqai  epocim 
are  not  loquaciouB :  none  could  compete  with  the  following  pair  which  beloDged 
"  to  a  serious  old  lady,  one  of  which  (a  recent  acquisition,)  having  bestowed 
'*  some  hearty  forecastle  curses  upon  his  nustreas^  the  other,  whose  educatioti 
**  had  been  better  attended  to^  immediately  followed  with  the  pious  re^fKmM, 
f"' We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us»  good  Loid/" 
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rokeet^  P.  cyanocephalus,  linn.,  are  all  found  hope,  and  also  the 
Alexandrine  Ring  Necked  Parrokeet^  F.  Alexandria  linn.,  although 
more  rarely.  This  last  obtained  its  specific  name  from  being  the 
first  of  its  tribe  imported  into  Europe. 

A  Gblden  or  Canary  cdoured  Parrokeet  is  occasionally  caught,  but 
only  at  long  intervals^  they  are  considered  great  curiosities.  One#  was 
brought  round  Cochin  for  sale,  and  no  one  would  purchase  it  for 
some  time,  as  it  was  believed  to  have  been  painted  yellow.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  '4usus''  of  another  sort,  but  nothing  has  been 
proved  respecting  it. 

A  very  pretty  little  Lorikeet,  or  Dwarf  Parrot,  which  is  red  under 
the  tail,  PmMacuhu  wmcUi$y  Sw.,  is  found  in  the  high  jungles,  oc- 
casionally it  descends  in  large  flocks  into  millet  crops^  or  where 
lood  is  abundant. 

The  Woodpeckers  and  their  allies  are  very  numerous.    The  greea 

Barbet,    Megalaima  canicep%  Frank,  comes  into  Cochin.     It  is 

quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  this  bird  confines  itself  to  the  forests,  it 

is  curious  to  observe  that  the  usually  common  Indian  Barbet,  Xan- 
thokema  Indica^  LatL,  is  much  the  most  rardiy  seen  of  the  two. 

The  Indian  Barbet  though  small,  is  a  well  known  bird,  owing  to  the 
singular  noise  it  makes,  like  a  copper-smith  at  work  hammering, 
whilst  its  beautiful  crimson  forehead,  and  zone  round  its  chest,  ren- 
ders it  an  object  of  remark  to  every  passer  by. 

The  handsome  Royal  Indian  Woodpecker,  Chrytoeolaptes  Sulta- 
neu^  Hodgs.,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  jungles,  its  ciimson  crown 
and  pretty  plumage  goierally  induce  sportunen  to  aim  at  it,  but 
even  when  shot,  it  is  a  very  difficult  bird  to  secure. 

The  Crow  Pheasant  or  Chestnut  Cuckoo,  Centropiu  ru^pennisy 
Blig.,  is  very  common,  and  certainly  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Eng- 
lish Pheasant,  especially  when  percdved  running  amongst  bushes. 
The  note  it  utters  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  monkey.  It  devours 
Uzards,  insects^  and  even  snakes,  and  is  a  very  harmless,  stupid  bird. 
Some  natives  eat  it. 

The  Coel  or  Eastern  Black  Cuckoo,  Eudynamy^  Orienialii^  linn., 
is  not  rare,  and  from  its  being  fond  of  stealing  pepper,  it  has 
obtained  the  Malyalim  name  of  UvUagoo  PocUkee  (pepper  eater.) 
This  bird  on  finding  the  nest  of  the  Qrey  fieaded  Crow,  and  moie 
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irsrely  that  of  the  Block,  ia  said  to  turn  out  the  whole  o£  the 
belonging  to  the  original  occupant,  and  lay  one  of  ita  own  in  their 
place.  As  the  Crow  always  attacks  this  Cuckoo,  whenever  it  finds  it 
near  its  nest,  it  is  probably  suspicious  of  its  intentions.  The  natives 
assert,  that  as  soon  as  this  bird  has  discovered  what  sort  of  a  chicken 
it  has  hatched,  it  drives  it  away  to  seek  its  own  food,  and  the  old 
Coel  being  on  the  watch,  takes  charge  of  its  progeny. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  b^utiful  birds  on  the  Malabar  Coast  i9 
l&e  fasdated  Trogon,  ffarpaeUafcueiattis,  Gmel.,  which,  though  rare^ 
Lb  occasionally  procured  by  the  sportsman,  but  more  commonly  by 
the  native  Shikaree.  This  is  a  most  difficult  bird  to  obtain  good 
apecimena  of,  as  its  very  thin  skin,  and  easily  detached  feathers,  len* 
den  skinning  it  far  from  being  an  easy  task. 

The  Hoopoe,  Upupa  nigripennisy  Gk>uld.,  is  not  uncommon,  it  may 
be  seen  running  about  in  seatch  of  food,  or  sitting  on  an  elevated 
place  uttering  its  single  note,  and  raising  its  elegant  crest.  It 
generally  comes  about  October,  and  is  rurely  seen  after  April  or 
May. 

One  of  those  birds,  which  at  once  reminds  persons  of  being  in  a 
tropical  country,  id  the  pretty  diminutive  purple  Sun  Bird,  Arach- 
nechthra  AHatica,  Lath.,  looking  like  a  bright  green  beetle.  They 
may  be  found,  although  not  very  commonly,  from  April  (or  some- 
times only  from  June)  to  January.  The  most  numerous  species  id 
the  A .  lotenia,  Linn.  {Aruckkay  MaL,)  which  remains  all  the  year  round : 
they  may  be  seen  hovering  about  over  flowers,  into  which  they 
insert  their  curved,  and  comparatively  long  bills.  In  the  month  of 
October,  its  beautiful  nest  containing  a  pair  of  eggs,  11  x  ^  of  an 
inch  in  size,  and  speckled  with  dirty  white  near  the  Icuger  end,  on  a 
white  ground,  may  be  found  in  eveiy  garden. 

The  nest  hangs  from  a  small  twig  of  a  tree ;  of  two  taken  in  one 
day,  one  was  from  a  nutmeg  tree,  and  the  other  from  an  acacia.  Its 
shape  is  generally  oval,  with  a  portico  han^ng  over  the  entrance, 
evidently  as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and  is  composed  of  grass 
and  horsehair,  lined  with  feathers.  Some  moss,  cobwebs,  and  odier 
materials,  are  placed  outside,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  and  so 
arranged,  as  exactly  to  resemble  the  bough  of  a  tree.  In  both  in- 
stances mentioned  above,  the  nests  were  hanging  over  pathways, 
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and  one  only  abont  7  feet  from  the  groand,  but  their   colour  had 
screened  them  from  obseryation. 

The  Oochin  territory  must  be  considered  as  very  well  supplied 
with  Fowls  and  Pigeons,  though  the  Spurred  Partridge,  Franeolinui 
FanHeetiamut,  Gray,  also  called  the  Scavenger  Partridge^  is  not 
abundant,  the  latter  name  is  rery  applicable  as  regards  its  habits. 
The  Rock  Pigeon,  Pterocles  exugtm,  Temm.,  the  Painted  Rock  Pigeon/ 
P.g^adricmctaSy  TemuL^and  the  Painted  Partridge,  appear  unknown.* 
But  the  Peafowl^  Pavo  crittaius^  Linn.,  the  Jungle  Fowl,  QaUthiSon- 
neraUif  Temm.,  (KtUtucoli,  MaL)  and  the  Spur  Fowl,  Francolinns 
apcUUcetUy  Lath.,  are  very  numerous.  The  Peafowl,  {MUoo,  MaL)  in 
the  jungles,  often  warns  sportsmen  of  the  Ticinity  of  tigers,  as  when 
several  of  these  birds  are  congr^ted  together,  one  of  these  <»iiniitl» 
is  seldom  far  distant. 

Different  species  of  QuaHs,  Cotumix,  (Coda,  MaL)  though  small, 
afford  good  sport,  when  larger  game  is  unattainable.  The  pretty 
little  Button  Qaail,  Ortygia  Dussumierii,  Temm.,  is  occasionally  to  be 
procured.  * 

Pigeons,  {Prow^  MaL)  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  very  numerous, 
and  when  the  cashew  nuts  begin  to  ripen,  they  come  in  flocks  from 
the  ghauts,  to  feast  on  them.  Perhaps  '  the  most  beautiful  species 
is  the  Imperial  green  variety,  Carpophaga  cenea,  Auct,  (Cuila, 
Mai.)  which  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  It  may  be  killed  in 
the  beginning  of  September  at  Trichoor,  but  does  not  appear  in  any 
numbers^  until  November  or  December.  The  Qreen  Pigeon,  Vinago 
mililarisy  Jerd.,  {Choola,  MaL)  is  very  common  in  some  seasons.  It 
comes  in  September,  the  smallest  variety  with  the  purple  on  their 
wings,  first  making  their  appearaDce.  The  common  Blue  Pigeon, 
Columba  ceruts^  linn.,  is  very  numerous,  and  often  shot  when  perch- 
ed on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Travellers'  Bungalows.  The  prettiest 
dove  is  one  with  bronze  wings.  Imperial  Dove,  C,  Tavanica,  Jerd., 
which  is  very  common  inland. 


*  The  Painted  Snipe  is  found  in  oonaiderable  numbers,  on  a  ku^  tract  of  land, 
near  Tellicherry,  but  appears  rarely  to  go  further  south.  It  is  by  no  means 
common  around  Cannanore.  The  Shikarees  say  that  it  remains  all  the  year 
round.    It  is  also  found  at  Palamcotta. 
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The  ekgftQt  Demoiselk  Crane,  AfMropoides  Virgo,  Baft,  ia  8oiii«- 
tunes  perceived  in  small  flocks,  or  flying  in  long  lines.  When  stnielr 
by  the  Ferine  Faloon,  its  mate  is  said  to  oone  to  its  assistance. 
It  fights  with  its  shaip  beak  and  inner  claw. 

The  Eniopean  Heron,  Ardea  dnerea^  Lath.,  is  vety  frequent  oa 
the  banks  of  the  back-water.  The  Purple  Heron,  A.  purpi$rea,Aai6L, 
is  very  common,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  yeax  may  be  seen, 
towards  CTening,  flying  in  flocks  of  some  hundreds,  in  an  inegulav 
line,  towards  their  feeding  ground. 

The  beautiful  milk  white  £|grets  aie  most  prominent  oljecte  all 
along  the  baok-water  from  Octc^ier  to  June.  The  Is^tgea:  or  yeUow 
billed  Egret  is  Tery  common,  fgretta  Jiaviroalris,  T^nm.,  but  the 
smaller  black  billed  one^  JB,  garmtta,  Auct,  is  l^  no  means  rare. 
They  may  be  seen  running  about  at  the  sides  of  streams,  and  pieoea 
of  water,  catching  fish»  and  other  articles  of  food.  Natives  believe 
that  the  powdered  bones  of  this  bird,  employed  in  cooking  flsh, 
render  their  bones  soft^  and  capable  of  being  easily  and  agreeably 
eaten.  The  Oreen  Heron^  £.  Tavanicay  Sw.,«uid  the  little  Chesnut 
Heron,j8otouru«  cfnnamom«u<,OmeL,aTe  both  occasionally  seen  along 
the  banks  of  the  back-water,  where  there  are  a  few  overhanging  trees. 
The  white  necked  Stork,  C7ico^»a  leucooephalOy  Auct.,  is  notWcommon, 
and  breeds  in  the  deep  jungles,  where  a  species  of  Marabout  is  also 
obtained;  its  feathers  are  collected,  but  are  only  in  season,  during  the 
month  of  September,  as  the  most  delicate  parts  soon  get  rubbed  off. 
Host  of  these  families  quit  Cochin  during  the  monsoon,  whilst  the 
Spoonbills  and  Flamingos,  so  common  in  most  parts  of  India,  do  not 
visit  it  at  alL 

Besides  the  birds  firequenting  the  sides  of  *  the  back-water  and 
rivers,  other  tribes  are  found  on  the  tanks,  which  rarely  in^ude 
elsewhere,  but  remain  throughout  the  year.  The  tank  runners, 
Parra  Indica,  Latlu,  the  Purple  Coot^  Pcrphyrio  tmaragnottts^Tesmm, 
the  Bald  Coot,  FtUiea  atrcty  linn.,  the  blue  throated  Bail,  ScUlus 
gtUarUf  Horsf.,  and  the  Indian  water  hen,  GaUinula  akool,  Sykes.^ 
are  all  pretty  common ;  the  last  is  most  prevalent  in  the  dry  months, 
when  morning  and  evening  it  may  be  seen  wandering  about  in 
the  paddy  fields  and  roads,  sometimes  far  from  any  water,  in  search 
of  food. 
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The  Varieties  of  Snipes  and  Sandpipers,  are  very  great^  a^d  the  re-^ 
presentatives  of  each^  are  common. 

The  Snipe,  GaUinago  stennra,  said  to  be  the  some  as  the  European, 
one  GaUinago  scolopaoinus,  from  which  however  it  differs  most 
essentially^  comes  to  Cochin  about  December,  and  remains  imtil 
April,  single  specimens  may  be  procured  inland  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber. Its  flight  is  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  European 
species,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
tail  feathers,  at  once  proves  it  to  be  distinct  Its  European  relative 
is  said  to  be  very  common  in  Bengal,  but  does  not  come  so  far 
south  as  Cochin. 

The  little  Sandpiper,  OoUee,  Mai.,  is  frequently  seen,  especially  in 
the  cold  season,  but  rarely  if  ever  in  the  rains;  it  generally  arrives  in 
September  and  at  once  pairs.  The  green  Sandpiper,  and  Redshank, 
are  by  no  means  rare,  whilst  the  Curlew,  Nunienitig  arquata,  Briss., 
and  the  Whimbrei,  Jff.  phoeapus,  Briss.,  are  both  found. 

The  common  Ringed  Plover,  Charadrius  drreah,  is  to  be  seen 
not  only  by  the  sea  side,  but  also  in  sandy  plains,  dried  up  dusty 
paddy  fields  and  where  there  is  grass,  from  June  until  December  it  is 
absent.  The  yellow  wattled  Lapwing,  Vanellus  bilobusy  GmeL,  is  by 
no  means  rare,  its  call  resembles  that  of  a  Pee-wit,  and  it  remains  all 
the  year  round. 

Amongst  tbe  Ducks,  ( Warthoo,  Mai.)  the  Whistling  Teal,  Den- 
droeygna  ato8uree,  Sw.,  a  few  remain  all  the  year  round,  but  it 
oomes  in  flocks  in  October,  as  also  the  numerous  common  spcitues 
NeltipuB  CoroTnandelicus,  and  the  Gaiganeys,  BoKhas  eircia,  linn., 
whilst  amongst  the  flights,  several  other  species  are  occasionally  ob- 
tained. The  average  price  is  about  two  poothens  each  (one  anna 
eight  pie.) 

A  Cormorant,  Carho  cormoranusy  linn.,  formerly  stationed 
himself  on  the  buoy  in  the  outer  roads,  during  the  month  of 
February,  arriving  daily  at  10  A.  m.,  and  remaining  until  the 
evening.     None  of  the  Darters,  Plotidai,  visit  this  part  of  India. 

The  Gulls,  LaridcBy  are  not  common,  but  the  Terns,  Stemidce,  are 

very  numerous  :  they  leave  during  the  monsoon  months,  and  return 

at  the  end  of  October,  or  in  the  conmiencement  of  November. 

Cochin  is  celebrated  amongst  the  neighbouring  stations  for  its 
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pouhry.  The  large  ChristiaQ  population  in  the  Tillages  rear  it^  and 
the  Jews,  as  a  rule,  purchase  it  from  them,  to  supply  Europeans; 
The  trade  is  a  very  profitable  one,  and  the  risk  small 

Turkeys  {Ctdltikkoo,  MaL)  succeed  veiy  well,  full  grown  onea^ 
excepting  near  Christmas  time,  cost  from  twelve  to  eighteen  rupees 
the  dozen,  and  very  large  ones  two  and  a  half  or  three  rupees  each. 
They  are  cheapest  in  August,  when  half  grown  ones  can  be  obtained 
for  about  8  annas,  because  the  paddy  is  then  ripe,  and  they  stray 
into  the  fields,  where  they  commit  much  damage,  and  are  conso- 
q\iently  killed  by  the  Ryots.  Fine  fowls  {Coaree^  MaL)  for  these 
parts,  may  be  procured  at  four  or  five  annas  each.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  breed,  is  a  great  desideratum. 

The  numerous  sheets  of  water,  streams,  and  tanks,  whidi  abound,, 
lender  ducks  very  easy  to  rear,  at  a  trifling  cost.  Tkey  are  cheapest 
about  October,  when  very  good  ones  can  generally  be  obtained  lor- 
Rs.  2^  a  dozen.  Qeese  also  thrive  pretty  well,  but  they  are  frequently 
difficult  to  dispose  of,  and  therefore  comparatively  seldom  reaaped  bgr 
natives. 

This  bird,  according  t6  QBsac;^  was  held  saored  by  l^e  aadent 
]foitons.  whilst  MUU  states,  that  the  first  Crusaders  which  iasiiedi 
fixnn  England,  France,  and  Flanders,  adored  a  goat,  and  a  ffoaae, 
which  they  believed  to  be  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

There  is  an  amply  sufficient  supply  of  poultry  for  Cochin  as  well- 
as  for  all  the  sailors  in  the  harbour,  and  for  the  nei^bouring  sta- 
tions. Some  of  the  fowls  have  black  bones,  or  more  propm*ly  speak- 
ing, the  covering  of  the  bones  (periosteum)  is  blade.  They  do  net 
look  well  on  the  table,  but  are  the  best  kind  for  soups.  The  Scha- 
triyas  (Tirripards,)  consider  their  houses  polluted  if  a  fowl  enter 
them,  and  immediately  destroy  all.  the  cooking  vessels. 

Large  quantities  of  poultry  are  also  shipped  to  Ceyion  and  Bom- 
bay. From  December  to  April,  a  disease,  apparently-  chicken-pox^ 
occasionally  breaks  out  amongst  them^  and  within  twenty  four  hours, 
fat  turkeys  fit  for  the  table  become  mere  skeletons,  and  perfectly 
useless.  The  disorder  in  contagious,  and  bird:!  thus  affected,  geae* 
rally  die  within  a  week  or  two,  and  those  which  apparency  recover,, 
take  a  very  long  time  to  fatten  again.. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

REPTILES. 

Heptiles  in  Cochin  State— Colossal  tortoise  of  ancient  times— Hawks-bill  tuiife 
and  mode  of  procuring  tortoise  shell — Crocodiles  ~ Accounts  of  its  seizing 
'human  beings — Its  enormous  size — Sacred  character — Mode  of  capture — 
lisards — Snakes,  objects  of  adoration— The  cobra-^Snake  charmers — ^Evil 
^sinritB  in  the  form  o£  siMkes^Sea  snakes— Frogs  and  their  reputed  evil 
efifects. 

Reptiles  are  ef  course  well  represented  in  sach  a  country  as 
^lalabar,  having  a  tropical  climate,  low  lands  intersected  *with  rivere 
4U[kd  back-watersy  kills  covered  with  scrubby  brushwood,  and  ghauts 
"With  forests.  In  addition  to  a  propitious  climate^  and  a  favourable 
locality,  many  of  the  tribes  of  reptQes  are  held  in  veneration  by  the 
Hindus,  which  renders  them  to  a  great  extent^  protected  from 
iiostile  attacks. 

There  are  several  species  of  land  Tortoises,  Jto  be  found  in  almost 
«very  part  of  th«  comntiy.  They  are  partial  to  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  and  by  following  the  beaten  tracks  made  by  these  creatures  in 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  Jiave  been  directed 
from  the  sea  shQre  to  fresh  wato*  inland.  The  tortoise  is  declared 
andean  in  the  Mosaical  law,  and  the  Mahomedans  strictly  regard 
this  prohibitum. 

In  olden  times,  colossal  Tortoises  wandered  over  .Hindnstaa;; 
Messrs.  Falconer  and  Cautley,  discovered  in  the  Sewalic  Hills,  the 
remains  of  one,  which  must  have  measured  eighteen  feet,  perhaps  a 
'degenerate  descendant  of  the  enormous  one,  on  the  back  of  which, 
in  the  ancient  Hindu  writings,  the  world  was  recorded  to  have  been 
supported,  (p.  278.)  The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Mercury,  who  found  a  dead  tortoise  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
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having  hollowed  the  shell  of  its  back,  fitted  it  with  etrings^  and 
formed  a  musical  instrument 

Turtles  are  not  uncommon,  the  Green  spedes,  Chelania  MidcUy  is 
captured  in  numbers  whilst  sleeping  on  the  water,  it  is  a  large  one, 
that  weighs  above  sixty  pounds.  Its  flesh  is  good,  but  its  shell  is 
considered  useless,  and  barnacles  are  firequently  found  attached  to  it. 
The  Hawks-bill  Turtle,  C.  imbricata,  {Ammah,  MaL)  is  likewise 
captured,  and  Tortoise  shell  obtained  from  this  species,  is  laigely  ma- 
nufactured into  boxes  and  other  articles.  This  animal  visits  Cochin 
only  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  when  it  may  be  bou^t  alive  for 
about  eight  annas,  or  even  less.  The  size  of  all  of  them  is  usually 
the  same,  about  2|  feet  long,  its  snout  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  bill  of  a  hawk,  has  obtained  for  it  its  specific  name.  The  beautifdl 
plates  of  tortoise  shell,  with  which  it  is  covered,  are  manufactured 
into  various  useful  and  fancy  articles,  there  are  five  scollop  shaped 
plates  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  four  more  on  each  side,  the 
second  being  the  longest  Its  white  under  homy  surface,  is  also  em- 
ployed for  making  boxes. 

In  Ceylon  the  following  cruel  process  is  emj^oyed  for  obtaining 
tortoise  shelL  A  number  of  these  animals  having  been  captured, 
large  fires  are  lighted,  and  the  captives'  feet  having  been  securely 
fastened  together,  a  bamboo  pole  is  passed  between  them  and  the 
breast  plate.  Thus  the  unfortunate  creature  is  suspended  over  the 
fire,  until  the  dorsal  plates  start  from  its  back,  and  then  the  whole 
thirteen  are  torn  off.  The  tortured  Turtle,  in  thift  denuded  state,  is 
allowed  its  liberty,  and  permitted  to  regain  the  salt  water. 

Turtle  in  Cochin,  though  constantly  eaten,  does  not  appear  to 
occasion  symptoms  of  Cholera,  attributed  to  the  efiects  of  this  food'  in 
Ceylon.  If  killed  immediately  it  is  cau^t,  its  flesh  is  bitter  and 
should  be  washed  in  beer  before  being  cooked,  to  remove  its  disagree- 
able aroma.  It  should  be  fed  on  cocoanute  and  rice  for  a  week 
before  it  ib  killed,  by  which  time  both  the  bitter  taste,  and  offsnsive 
smell,  wiQ  have  vanished  :  and  it  will  then  be  found  good  for  soups^ 
steaks,  roasting,  stewing,  or  curriesw 

The  Saurian  class  is  very  extensive  in  this  portion  of  Indi^  whilst 
the  size  of  its  members,  varies  from  the  gigantic  Crocodile  infesting 
the  backwaters,  rivers,  and  tanks,  to  the  Uttle  wall  lizard,  that  runs 
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along  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  across  the  ceiling,  or  pays  its  visits  to 
the  dinner  table.  Whilst  amongst  the  great  curiosities  of  the  East, 
the  Chameleon,  and  flying  Lizard,  are  not  the  least  prized. 

Some  of  this  class,  such  as  the  Crocodiles,  are  venerated  by  the 
Hindus,  and  were  formerly  employed  in  ordeals,  (page  385)  for  the 
detection  of  crime,  and  the  punishment  of  the  criminals :  whilst 
the  little  harmless  Brahmanee  lizard,  is  held  in  great  awe,  and 
its  bite  is  believed  to  be  inevitably  fatal  Others  of  the  Lizards,  are 
execrated  by  the  Mahomedans,  who  consider  their  constant  bobbing, 
or  bowing  motion,  with  their  heads,  as  intended  to  mock  the  true  be- 
lievers. There  is  also  a  legend,  that  once  when  Mahomed  was  hiding  in 
a  well,  a  Spider  spun  its  web  over  the  top,  which  would  have  effectual- 
ly concealed  him,  but  a  Lizard  would  look  down  on  his  place  of  securi- 
ty, and  continued  such  a  constant  chirping,  that  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  his  pursuers  to  the  spot,  and  he  was  discovered. 

The  Crocodile,  CrocodUuB  porosus,  Schn.,  is  generally  termed  the 
Alligator,  or  Mugger,  and  may  be  frequently  perceived  basking  in  tlie 
sun,  on  muddy  banks,  or  with  its  nose  just  above  the  water,  or  else 
lazily  reclining  on  the  top  of  a  rock  in  the  centre,  or  to  one  side  of 
a  river.  When  at  rest  it  appears  like  a  log  of  wood,  and  often  re- 
quires an  experienced  eye  to  detect  its  presence.  If  disturbed,  it 
quietly  sinks  its  huge  body  into  the  water  without  a  splash,  and  al- 
most without  a  ripple.  At  time^Crocodiles  become  men  eaters,  and 
seize  bathers,  fisheroien,  and  persons  who  go  to  draw  water. 

Accidents  sometimes  fatal,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  around 
Cochin  from  these  animals,  a  few  of  those  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  last  three  years,  will  be  now  alluded  to.  Li 
one  instance  a  fisherman  in  the  early  morning,  went  to  visit  the  nets, 
from  which  shortly  afterwards  awful  shrieks  were  heard,  but  owing  to 
its  still  being  dark,  nothing  could  be  seen :  many  fishermen  being  near, 
they  raised  a  great  shout^  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  nets,  they 
saw  their  comrade  in  the  jaws  of  a  Crocodile,  which  became  so  alarm- 
ed at  the  noise  that  it  let  go  its  prey.  The  poor  man  was  so  terribly 
bitten  that  he  died  the  same  day.  Another  day  two  lads  mere  fishing, 
with  hooks  and  lines,  and  hooked  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  prize, 
but  with  their  united  strength,  they  were  unable  to  lift  it  into  the 
boat    They  cried  out  lustily  for  assistance,  and  a  man  came  to 
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their  aid,  who  seized  the  line  with  one  hand,  and  ran  his  othtt 
down  it,  to  catch  the  fish  by  its  gills.  But  nnfortunately  the  pri» 
proved  to  be  a  Crocodile,  which  seised  the  man's  forearm,  whien  the 
boys  with  great  presence  of  mind,  cut  tl^e  fishing  line,  and  the  animal 
carried  off  the  hand,  but  the  man  did  not  lose  his  life.     . 

Within  the  space  of  a  month,  two  girls  were  separately  pursued 
by  a  Crocodile,  the  first  he  caught  by  the  forearm,  but  before  he 
could  secure  his  prey,  some  men  hearing  her  cries  ran  to  her  asaiat- 
ance  and  she  was  rescued  with  the  loss  of  an  arm.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, the  girl  escaped  altogether,and  within  a  few  days, the  Crocodile 
was  taken  and  despatched 

The  size  of  this  animal  is  often  very  great,  and  though  personal 
observation  ia  limited  to  18  or  20  feet,  the  natives  declare  that  it 
iprows  to  30.  In  the  British  Museum,  is  a  skull  of  one  of  these 
creatures,  26  inches  long,  which  the  gentleman  who  presented  i^ 
49tated  was  taken  from  the  body  of  one  33  feet  in  length.  Another 
43kull  in  the  same  collection,  is  3  inches  longer.  At  any  rate  its 
strength  is  so  enormous,  that  it  has  been  seen  to  carry  a  full  grown 
Bufiyoe  across  a  piece  of  water.  As  might  be  antimpated,  soch 
«normous  animals,  are  difficult  to  capture,* 

The  Crocodile  is  in  many  plaees  considered  sacred,  aa  it  was  also 
an  £igypt,  where  it  was  reputed  to  have  365  teeth.  In  Malabar 
Although  one  hears  nothing  about  the  number  of  its  dental  appen- 
dages, it  is  a  common  belief,  that  it  swallows  a^tone  every  year  of 
its  life,  and  thus  after  its  death,  ti&e  number  of  eeaaons  it  has  seen, 
may  be  reckoned  up  from  the  stones  in  its  stomach.  Representations 
of  this  animal's  head,  are  seen  adorning  the  balustrades  of  the  bridges^ 
leading  to  the  Bajah's  palace  at  Tripoonterah,  which  is  curious,  con* 
sidering  that  in  Rangoon,  before  it  was  bombardedin  1852,  the  same 

•  In  Africa  Mr.  McGregor  Laird,  states  that  Natives  nin  a  spear  through 
Crocodiles  tails,  when  they  can  catch  them  asleep.  The  captor  holds  on  to  the 
apeai^  whilst  the  o^tiTe  twists  around  as  if  on  a  spit.  Now  a  seoood  Nativs 
rushes  to  the  pcene  of  strife,  and  endeavours  to  despatch  the  game.  In  India 
this  plan  would  hardly  sucoeed^  as  the  Crocodile's  tail  is  too  well  protected  to 
be  securely  pivoted  through,  besides  he  is  not  a  sound  sleeper,  whilst  his 
•trength  is  too  great  to  be  held  by  a  spear,  thrust  through  into  the  ground, 
and  merely  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  one  maiL 
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embellishments  adorned   the  bridges^  leading  to  the  great  Buddhist^ 
Shoe  Dagon  Pagoda. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  dreaded 
man-eater,  a  spot  near  his  haunt  is'chosen,  and  here  Sor  4  coir  ropes  are 
securely  fixed  to  trees,  or  strong^stakes,  whilst  to  the  other  end  is  a  large 
iron  hook,  to  which  a  dog  or  a  goat  is  attached.  There  is  generally  no 
difficulty  in  hooking  the  game,  for  he  usually  swallows  theboit  on  the  first 
night,  but  as  he  at  once  takes  to  the  water,  lus  final  capture  is  not  so  easy.. 

As  soon  as  a  large  Crocodile  is  reported  a*  hooked,  two  juugars^ 
(page  27)  each  capable  of  accommodating  20  or  30  men,  are  brought 
dose  to  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  drag  the  game  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.     Each  is  supplied  with  heavy  stones  for  anchors,  strong 
sopes,  and  boat  hooks.  The  men  are  armed  with  guns,  spears,  and  har- 
poons, as  are  also- other  persons  in  smaU  boats,  who  are  intended  as  the 
attacking  party.     Two  ropes  are  now  passed  over  the  original  line^  to 
which  the  animal  is  hooked,  in  the  form  of  running  nooses,  one  is  affix- 
ed to  one  juii^gar  to  the  right  of  the  hooked  game,  and  the  other  to  the 
left  The  shore  line  is  then*  hauled  up  by  people  on  lamf,  and  the  mon- 
ster's  head  soon  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  attempts 
are  made  to  pass  the  nooaes^  over  it.    This  is  a  most  difficult  task,  as. 
he  is  snapping  his  huge  jaws  at  everytfaiiig  within  reach,  still  in  tim» 
with  the  assistanceof  the  boat  hooks,  the  two  lines  are  securely  passed 
around  his  neck. 

The  monster  on  this  becomes  furious,  and  generally  makes  for  one- 
of  the  jungars,  which  if  he  can  reach  he  at  once?  aitaeks,  the  people 
in  the  further  jimgar  then  endeavour  to  drag  the  game  in>  their 
direction,  whibt  the  occupants  of  that  which  is  attacked,  try  to  har- 
poon or  otherwise  wo^d  it*  If  tbe  three  lines  cair  simultaneously 
be  made  tight,  harpooning  is  not  very  difficult)  but  not  only  its  jaws^ 
but  the  lashing  of  its  tail,  have  to  be  avoided  Tbe  shouting  on  all 
aides  is  deafening,  every  one  yells  for  a  different  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  this  continues  for  sometime,  and  it  occasionally  takes  three- 
days  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction* 

When  the  Crocodile  is  dead,  each  of  its  legs  are  fastened  to  har- 
poons, which  are  stuck  into  his  body  like  skewers.  T&us  it  is  carried 
in  triumph  round  the  country  on  a  cart,  and  subscriptioDs  are  raised 
to  reward  the  captors. 
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Resorting  to  the  banks  of  the  same  rivers,  where  the  Crocodiles 
reside,  as  well  as  in  the  wood,  and  in  the  nests  of  the  wlute  ants,  is 
a  large  dark  species  of  Lizard,  generally  termed  the  Iguana,  Laceria 
Iguana,  it  is  considered  very  good  eating  by  the  Natives,  and  is 
commonly  about  three  feet  or  more  in  length.  Its  enormously  long 
and  forked  tongue,  gives  it  the  power  of  reaching  some  distance  into 
ants'  nests,  and  securing  many  of  its  prey  at  a  time,  on  that 
sticky  organ.  Its  bite  is  very  much  dreaded,  and  it  is  a  common 
belief,  that  it  occasionally  causes  death  wiUiin  24  hours.  When  pur- 
sued on  land,  it  runs  speedily  to  its  hole,  or  if  far  distant  from  it, 
takes  refuge  in  trees :  sometimes  it  is  hunted  by  dogs,  and  when  tree'd, 
the  sportsman  must  get  upon  a  branch  above  it^  and  knock  it  down 
with  a  stick.  If  near  water,  it  at  once  takes  to  it^  and  generally  es- 
capes, as  it  is  very  expert  in  that  element.  It  can  also  rapidly  make 
its  way  in  the  sand,  as  its  claws  are  both  sharp,  and  powerful 

Amongst  the  thick  tongued  group,  the  Bloodsuckers,  or  (Meotes, 
Calotes,  so  termed  from  the  blood  red  colour  of  their  heads  are  familiar 
to  almost  every  one  in  Cochin.  They  attain  a  great  length,  due  more 
to  the  extension  of  their  tails,  than  to  the  size  of  their  bodies.  Two  placed 
together,  will  wrestle,  fight,  and  bite.  Persian  cats  are  very  fond  of 
capturing  reptiles  of  this  family. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest,  as  well  as  the  most  extraordinary  lizard,  is  the 
flying  dragon,  Draco  volans,  which  lives  in  the  forests,  on  the 
Qhauts.  Its  first  six  false  ribs,  are  extended  outwards,  to  support 
a  membrane,  something  like  a  wing,  or  more  properly  speaking  a 
parachute,  which  assists  the  animal  when  jumping  from  bough  to 
bough.     Its  colours  are  bright,  and  appearance  engaging. 

The  wall  lizard,  or  Gecko,  takes  very^ood  care,  that  it  is 
not  overlooked.  Towards  evening,  it  generally  emerges  from  un- 
der the  eaves  of  houses,  or  from  dark  comers,  and  makes  itself  use- 
ful, by  destroying  mosquitoes,  flies,  moths,  and  cockroaches,  as 
well  as  eating  the  eggs  of  these  last,  which  it  scratches  out  with 
its  sharp  claws,  as  soon  as  the  egg  cases  begin  to  open.  Active  in 
its  habits,  but  repulsive  in  appearance,  this  little  creature  often  gets 
destroyed,  its  usefulness  being  forgotten,  and  its  sociability  overlooked- 

Its  brown  colour,  and  the  little  tubercles  over  its  body,  more  es- 
pecially on  the  tail,  give  it  a  disagreeable  appearance,  but  its  bright 
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and  comparatively  large  eyes,  and  the  silvery  colour  of  the  pads  of 
its  toes,  looking  underneath  like  a  silvered  leaf,  (to  be  seen  as  it 
runs  upon  glass,)  are  very  pretty,  or  just  appearing  at  the  sides  of 
each  toe,  as  it  runs  along,  makes  it  look  as  if  it  had  frosted  edges, 
it  lA  a  very  active  little  creature,  running  up  the  waUs,  or  across 
the  ceiling,  and  if  caught  by  its  tail,  leaves  that  appendage  behind 
it,  but  reproduces  it  before  long. 

If  imdisturbed,  it  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  dinner  table,  where  it 
eats  crumbs,  and  ^pradually  becomes  bolder  in  its  incursions,  even> 
tuaUy  returning  every  evening,  for  its  accustomed  supply.  On  ob- 
serving appropriate  food,  the  brown  colour  of  its  inferior  surface, 
changes  to  a  silvery  shade,  with  a  purplish  tinge  underneath  the 
throat,  when  it  rapidly  rushes  at  it,  apd  almost  instantaneously 
swallows  it. 

Many  superstitions  have  originated,  with  reference  to  this  little 
inoffensive  and  useful  creature.  If  a  Lizard  chirps  upon  a  wall,  the 
Hindu,  or  Syrian  Christians,  believe  there  is  some  latent  meaning, 
so  the  sul\ject  of  discussion  is  changed,  but  should  the  chirp  be 
agaui  heard  in  the  same  position,  further  conversation  ceases.  It  is 
said  that  a  Lizard  divided  down  the  centre,  and  bound  to  a  person's 
body,  will  within  twelve  hours,  produce  an  ulcer,  having  every  appear- 
ance of  being  of  a  month's  standing.  The  Mahomedans  catch  Lizards, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  their  hawks  with  them,  of  which  they 
keep  many,  in  tlus  part  of  India. 

The  Chameleon  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  it  crawls 
about  slowly,  looking  as  if  the  two  sides  of  its  head  had  originally  be- 
longed to  two  distinct  bodies,  and  had  been  joined  together,  or  that 
it  had  lost  one  of  its  sides,  and  had  stolen  that  of  another  to  supply 
itself  with,  it  is  neither  active,  nor  graceful  in  its  movements.  Its 
colour  changes,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  appears  influenced  by 
its  feelings,  or  perhaps  by  its  nervous  system. 

Snakes  are  not  very  numerous  within  the  town  of  Cochin,  where 
fatal  effects  from  tlieir  bites  are  rarely  heard  of.  But  in  the  Native 
State,  and  in  the  Ghauts,  their  numbers  and  venomous  properties 
are  great.  Itjs  not  an  uncommon  belief,  amongst  the  Hindus,  that  a 
person  who  has  died  from  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  will 

come  to  life  again  in  fourteen  days,  provided  certain  ceremonies 
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are  performed  by  the  BrahmuiB.  An  antidote  as  a  preservative 
against  the  venom  of  these  bites,  is  said  to  be  the  seeds  of  the 
nux  vomica^  one  of  which  should  be  swallowed  dai]y.  Whe^er 
it  is  possible  for  this  immunity  to  be  purchased  by  drags,  is  still 
a  question  open  to  doubt*  The  Mongoose  appears  to  escape 
with  impunity,  when  bitten,  which  has  been  attributed  to  his 
eating  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
venom,  but  of  this  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proofs  and  it  is  a 
more  probable  supposition,  that  the  bite  of  a  venomous  Serpent, 
exercises  no  influence  on  its  deadly  enemy  the  Mongoose,  whilst  the 
venom  is  certainly  innocuous^  to  slugs,  and  leeches.  Those  who 
have  had  the  curiouty  to  taste  this  secretion,  (which  is  harmless 
should  there  be  no  wound,  or  sore  on  the  mouth,  or  tongue,  or  on 
any  part,  where  it  can  touch,)  declare  it  to  be  oily. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  the  effects  of  the  bites  of  these 
reptiles,  are  at  some  periods  more  deadly  than  at  others,  depending 
both  upon  the  part  of  the  body  bitten,  and  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  lately  discharged  the  contents  of  their  poison  sac,  which 
takes  time  to  be  again  secreted.  Snake  charmers  aware  of  this,  some- 
times make  them  bite  some  article  such  as  a  bit  of  red  rag,  to  evacuate 
the  venom.  The  lower  classes  of  Natives,  have  no  objection  to  cap- 
ture Snakes,  but  appear  greatly  tantalized,  if  they  chance  to  see  one 
of  them,  put  into  a  bottle  of  good  arrack,  to  preserve  it,  and  some- 
times loudly  exclaim,  against  so  much  good  spirit  being  wasted  I 

Serpents  are  in  some  places  emblems  of  destruction,  and  have 
therefore  rites  performed  to  them,  to  deprecate  their  anger,  or  initi> 
gate  their  vengeance.  Hindus  for  this  purpose,  set  aside  a  small 
grove  in  their  compounds,  where  the  reptiles  are  appeased  by  milk, 
and  clarified  butter.  It  is  not  considered  obligatory  to  keep  Snake 
Festivals,  but  if  once  kept,  they  must  be  continued,  and  there  is 
only  one  Temple  in  Malabar,  where  a  person  can  obtain  a  release 
from  them,  by  undergoing  a  very  expensive  course  of  ablutions,  and 
purification,  which  must  be  repeated  for  several  days. 

Besides  the  Tortoise  of  ancient  times,  there  was  also  an  enormous 
snake,  Ananta  (page  277)  which  was  generally  said  to  -surround  the 
world  :  this  appears  to  have  been  the  Annulus  Platonis,  a  symbol 
of  life  and  death,  or  the  revolution  of  all  things,  which  idea  it  has 
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been  supposed  that  Plato  borrowed  from  India.  We  are  told,  that 
in  the  Wilderness,  the  children  of  Israel,  when  bitten  by  the  fiery 
serpents,  immediately  recovered  their  health,  if  they  looked  up  to 
the  brass  figure  of  a  snake  raised  upon  a  pole  (Numbers  xxL  89.) 
Moses  also  when  sent  to  Pharoab,  had  his  rod  turned  into  a  Serpent, 
as  a  symbol  of  his  divine  mission,  (Ezod.  iv.  2,  3,  &c.)  and  subse- 
quently,  the  Jews  were  told  that  they  had  '*  changed  the  glory  of 
"  the  incorruptible  Qod  into  an  image  made  like  unto  corruptible 
'^  man,  and  to  birds,  and  to  four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things" 

Kristna  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  Snake,  that  was  poisoning  the 
waters  of  a  river,  so  he  is  sometimes  represented,  either  with  a 
monstrous  Serpent  coiled  round  his  body,  or  placing  his  right  foot 
on  the  neck  of  one.  An  analogy  has  been  drawn,  between  thi^  figure, 
and  the  prophecyj  ''  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed,  and  her 
^'eeed,  it  shall  bruiee  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruize  his  heel." 
(Oen.  iiL  15.) 

There  are  numbers  of  exceedingly  venomous  Serpents,  but  a  large 
majority  of  harmless  ones.  Many  inhabit  the  salt  or  fresh  water, 
others  again  prefer  houses  and  outbuildings,  some  live  amongst  the 
stones,  and  grass,  or  in  the  woods,  whilst  others  inhabit  the  ground. 
Some  are  accused  of  attacking  persons  in  the  water,  others  of  giving 
venomous  bites,  some  of  jumping  at  the  eyes,  and  others  of  throwing 
themselves  backwards  at  the  object  of  attaek,  but  the  most  curious 
is  a  species  of  AmphMcena^  which  is  believed  to  be  able  to  progress 
equally  well  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  is  generally  said  to 
have  a  head  at  each  end  of  its  body,  the  appearance  and  markings, 
about  the  tail  being  so  very  similar  to  those  of  the  head. 

One  of  the  snakes  most  dreaded,  is  the  Cobra  di  capella,  or 
spectacle  snake,  yatja  tripudians,  {N'ella  paamba,  MaL)  the  bite  of 
which  is  often  rapidly  fatal.  Its  colour  varies  greatly,  according  to 
its  age,  and  the  locality  in  which  it  resides,  some  are  of  a  light 
clayey  brown,  whilst  in  others  the  tint  is  black.  It  is  capable  of  ex- 
panding the  skin  of  its  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  hood  over  its  head ; 
on  it  there  is  a  black  mark,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles.  When  exas> 
perated,  it  raises  itself,  hisses  and  darts  at  its  enemy.  It  has  a 
deadly  antagonist  in  the  little  Mongoose,  and  Monkeys  will  destroy 
Snakes,  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity. 
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The  Cobra  is  generally  used  by  the  snake  charmers,  who  sometimes 
remove  the  poison  fetngs,  but  frequently  omit  to  do  so.  On  hearing 
music,  it  raises  the  front  portion  of  its  body  from  the  ground,  and 
sways  itself  backwards  and  forwards  marking  the  time.  The  instant 
the  music  stops,  the  creature  ceases  its  movements.  Many  persona 
imagining,  that  because  these  animals  allowed  themselves  to  be 
handled  so  quietly  by  the  snake  charmer,  their  venom  must  have 
been  removed,  have  foolishly  allowed  themselves  to  be  bitten  by 
them,  and  have  lost  their  lives  for  their  temerity.  A  few  years  since,  a 
Snake  charmer  who  was  considered  very  clever  at  tricks  with  Snakes, 
was  accustomed  to  swallow  a  Cobra,  holding  it  by  the  tail,  and  when 
nearly  out  of  sights  pulling  it  back  again.  But  one  day  he  unfor- 
tunately lost  his  hold,  when  the  reptile  ^pt  down  his  throat,  and 
his  death  ensued. 

If  Snakes  are  fed,  they  will  return  to  the  same  house  every  day  to 
receive  milk,  but  they  are  very  averse  to  strong  scents,  and  the 
fumes  0£  sulphur,  wiU  generally  cause  them  to  leave  a  place. 
Natives  who  had  secret  rooms  constructed,  in  which  to  deposit 
treasure,  used  frequently  to  place  very  poisonous  Snakes  in  them,  to 
deter  plunderers  from  taking  their  goodsb 

A  little  innocuous  Snake,  {Tevi,  Mai.)  of  a  brownish  colour,  is  veiy 
common  in  the  houses,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  wh^i  one  of  them 
dies,  or  is  killed,  all  its*  relatives  come  to  its  funeral,  consequently 
Natives  are  very  averse  to  its  being  destroyed. 

A  long  thin  snake  like  a  whip,  {Coombarree  MookaUf  Mai.)  or 
branch  climbing  Mookan,  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  belief, 
that  it  is  the  incarnated  spirit  of  a  departed  enemy,  or  some  demon 
employed  by  an  enemy,  for  the  destruction  of  an  adversary.  After 
having  bitten  a  person,  it  is  said  to  climb  up  into  a  tree,  and  creep 
to  the  extreme  end  of  a  branch,  where  it  most  attentively  watches 
the  ground  on  which  bodies  are  burnt.  If  it  perceives  an  increma- 
tion taking  place,  it  is  supposed  that  its  malevolence  is  appeased,  as 
it  labours  under  the  belief,  that  its  venom  has  efiSected  the  object 
it  had  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  should  no  smoke  arise  from  the 
burning  place,  it  is  believed  that  at  some  future  date,  it  wiU  renew 
its  attempt,  on  the  object  of  its  malevolence. 

The  beautiful  little  innocuous  green  snake,  so  common  in  gardens. 
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in  frequently  cailglit,  and  killed,  as  it  is  considered  a  good  remedy  for 
headaches,  when  bound  around  a  person's  temples. 

A  very  common  harmless  snake  of  an  olive  colour,  Coryphodon 
Blumenbachii  {Ckeera,  MaL)  is  frequently  seen  near  moist  places,  in 
paddy  fields,  and  often  as  the  monsoon  sets  in,  by  the  side  of  the 
public  roads,  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  It  hits  its  captors  with 
its  tail,  and  wounds  so  inflicted,  are  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Sometimes  in  the  monsoons,  some  of  these  reptiles  are  sWept  down  by 
the  rivera,  to  the  islands  between  the  backwater  and  the  sea.  The 
Rock  Snake,  PtftJu>n  Moluriis,  Gray,  in  the  ghauts,  grows  to  a  very 
large  size. 

Sea  snakes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  though  there  are  only  ^ve 
common  species.  None  are  reputed  to  be  Venomous.  One  day  a 
specimen  was  brought,  With  a  bone  protruding  through  its  side, 
which  however  was  not  apparently  causing  much  distress.  On  dis- 
secting it,  the  bony  protrusion  was  found  to  be  the  spiny  ray  of 
a  Baginis,  or  sea  cat  fish,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  which  it  had 
swallowed. 

The  Frog  {Towalldy,  Mai.)  in  Egypt,  wjls  considered  sacred,  and 
looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  or  Osiris  the  first  object  of 
their  adoration.  In  Malabar,  it  should  be  considered  an  emblem  of 
rain,  for  as  the  first  showers  of  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  commence,  the 
croak  of  the  large.  Bull  Frog,  Rana  Maldbarlca,  is  at  night  time 
heard  in  all  directions.  Silence  may  sometimes  reign  undisturbed^ 
when  suddenly  the  croak,  almost  bleat,  of  one  of  these  batrachians 
is  heard,  and  others  answer  from  all  sides ;  the  concert  however  termi- 
nates as  rapidly  as  it  began,  to  be  recommenced  after  a  short 
interval. 

The  Bull  Frog  frequently  extends  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
is  of  an  oliVe  colour,  with  yeUow  underneath.  It  may  be  found  in 
every  moist  place,  and  swampy  bit  of  ground,  in  the  morning  long 
lines  of  them  may  be  seen  near  the  sea  beach,  but  when  disturbed, 
they  at  once  make  landwards.  The  leaps  they  take  are  enormous, 
as  well  as  the  height  to  which  they  jump. 

The  Crows  are  very  much  attached  to  these  reptiles,  and  feed  al- 
most entirely  on  them  whilst  they  continue  about  the  place,  as  do 
also  the  Brahmanee  kites,  and  other  birds,  ajs  well  as  snakes.    When 
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these  last  sei/ie  a  frog^  it  straggles  most  violently,  and  makes  a  loud 
and  extraordinary  noise  for  help.  The  aroma  from  a  dead  Fn^  ia 
most  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  extends  to  a  very  long  distance. 
Natives  have  an  idea,  that  in  one  night  the  brown  Frog  turns  green, 
the  same  as  they  assert  that  the  tree  Frog  is  bom  from  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

The  brown  Well  Frog,  is  hardly  inferior  in  size  to  the  Bull  Frog, 
and  is  esteemed  very  useful  in  keeping  the  water  pure  in  wells,  in 
each  of  which  one  of  them  is  usually  found.  They  ajre  considered 
very  good  eating,  but  there  are  few  naUves  who  will  permit  their 
destruction. 

One  small  brown  Frog  has  a  very  bad  character,  as  it  is  asserted 
that  should  it'jump  upon  a  child,  it  will  cause  it  to  become  ricketty^ 
The  fat  of  the  Frog,  rubbed  over  the  hand,  is  said  to  be  a  preserva- 
tive against  burning,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  any  part  of  the  body 
thus  protected,  may  with  impunity  be  touched  with  a  red  hot  iron. 

The  active  and  pretty  little  Tree  Frog,  Hyla  leucomj/dox^  is  some- 
times seen  inside  houses,  most  frequently  in  the  bath  rooms.  Out 
of  doors,  it  is  most  commonly  found  under  the  leaves  of  plantain 
trees.  It  is  very  active,  and  as  it  has  suckers  at  the  under  surface 
of  each  toe,  it  can  attach  itself  to  the  wall,  to  wood,  or  even  to  glass. 
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Numerous  fish  in  Cochin  State — Fishermen— Modes  of  fishing — by  net» — 
Hooks  and  Lines — Trolling — Shooting — Labyrinths— Poison— Fish  emblem 
of — Carnivorous  fish-7-Mackerel  Shoals,  and  mode  of  cure — Lancet  fish — 
Climbing  perch — Walking  fish — Legend  of  fish — Tame  ones  in  river — Sar- 
dines—Sharks— >Saw  fish,  its  extraordinary  eye — aocidents  from  fish — Eco- 
nomic aspect  of  Indian  fisheries. 

The  Fish  VfMch  find  their  homes  in  the  ocean  that  bounds  the 
Cochin  State,  as  well  as  those  which  populate  the  enormous  expanse 
of  Backwater  running  parrallel  to  its  shores,  and  those  inhabiting 
its  numerous  rivers  and  tanks,  afford  objects  of  extreme  interest,  to 
several  classes  of  persons.  To  the  Fishermen  by  the  employment  they 
give  him,  the  Community  in  the  food  they  supply,  tlic  Merchants 
for  the  Fish  oil  obtained^  the  Shopkeepers  for  the  salted  provisions 
procured  from  them,  and  the  Naturalist  for  the  variety  and  interest 
of  the  numerous  families,  composing  this  tribe.  Whilst  the  Artist 
values  them,  for  their  beautiful  and  ever  varying  tints,  and  the 
Medical  man  is  interested,  in  ascertaining  the  effects  of  a  fi.sh  diet, 
upon  the  health  of  the  general  population. 

The  number  and  variety  of  forms  which  exist,  the  beauty  of 
some  species,  the  extraordinary  habits  of  others,  render  fish  one  of 
the  most  interesting  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  perhaps  en- 
lianced  by  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  individual  peculiarities. 

Fish  are  generally  considered  cold  blooded  animals,  but  tliis  must 
be  admitted  with  a  reservation,  as  for  instance,  some  species  can  re- 
side in  hot  springs,  whilst  in  Northern  Europe,  they  have  been 
found  apparently  quite  frozen,  and  resuscitated  by  thawing.  As  a 
rule  it  appears  probable,  that  those  tribes  which  swim  near  the  sur- 
face in  the  Tropics,  such  as  the  Mackerel  and  other  allied  species. 
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have  a  Ligh  standard  of  respiration,  and  a  low  degree  of  miiacttlar 
irritability,  whilst  having  a  great  necessity  for  oxygen,  they  die  al- 
most afi  soon  as  removed  from  their  native  element,  and  taint 
almost  immediately  after  death.  Those  tribes  which  live  in  deep 
water,  have  a  low  standard  of  respiration,  a  high  degree  of  muscular 
irritability,  a  less  necessity  for  oxygen,  live  long  after  their  removal 
from  water,  and  remain  fresh  some  time  subsequent  to  their  demise. 

The  castes  of  natives  iisliing  along  the  sea  coast,  besides  the  Chris- 
tians are  the  Arnaiu  and  the  Mucuas,  MaL,  who  have  always  been 
considered  inferior  races  and  as  such  were  in  former  times  preclud- 
ed from  travelling  along  the  public  roads,  and  obliged  to  keep  to 
the  sea  coast.  When  the  Portuguese  power  first  became  predomi- 
nant in  the  East,  the  Romish  Missionaries  particularly  turned  their 
attention  to  the  conversion  of  these  poor  degraded  Fishermen,  and 
at  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  them  acknowledge  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  by  becoming 
Christians,  they  were  elevated  in  the  social  scale,  and  that  by 
relapsing  into  heathenism  they  again  become  outcastes.  Formerly 
on  the  death  of  a  prince  of  Malabar,  all  fishing  was  temporarily 
prohibited,  and  only  renewed  after  three  days,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
departed,  was  supposed  to  have  had  time  to  choose  its  own  future 
abode  without  molestation,  and  this  law  is  not  yet  abrogated. 

The  modes  of  fishing,  vary  accordin^^  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
may  be  divided  into  those  employed  in  the  deep  sea,  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  river  and  Backwater,  these  again  may  be  subdivided,  into 
several  different  methods,  a  short  description  of  some  of  which,  may 
be  deemed  interesting. 

At  some  periods  of  the  year,  boats  leave  for  the  deep  sea  fishing, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  remained  out  all 
night,  may  be  seen  returning  with  their  captures,  at  about  7  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  when  the  purchasers  meet  them  as  they  land. 
At  other  seasons,  they  leave  at  daybreak,  and  return  about  4  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sell  their  cargo  on  coming  to  shore,  either  in  lots  or  as  a 
whole.  Should  the  weather  appear  stormy,  no  boats  go  out  to  sea,  and 
fishing  with  nets,  excepting  in  the  river,  or  backwater,  is  unknown, 
consequently,  the  loss  of  fishing  vessels,  witli  all  hands  on  board,  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 
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Nets  are  generally  made  of  cotton  thread,  and  when  the  large  wall 
nets  are  employed,  they  are  as  a  rule  the  jomt  property  of  several 
persons.  Meshes  of  three  sizes  are  used,  according  to  the  class,  or 
rather  the  power  of  the  fish  it  is  intended  to  capture.  One  share, 
which  is  a  distinct  piece  of  netting,  and  usually  belongs  to  one 
person,  is  about  five  yards  square  :  and  a  large  one  sometimes  con- 
sists of  about  forty  of  these  pieces,  fastened  together.  These  wall  nets, 
are  employed  for  catching  large  fish,  and  also  shoals  of  small  ones. 
Tiie  larger  ropes,  are  invariably  made  of  coir. 

The  Mackerel  net  is  generally  a  single  wall  net,  about  one  hundred 
yards  long,  by  eighteen  feet  deep,  floated  by  hollow  cocoanut 
shells  at  the  top,  and  weighted  below  with  stones.  When  a  shoal  of 
Mackerel  is  perceived,  a  heavy  stone  is  affixed  to  one  end  of  the  net, 
which  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  boat  to  which  the-  other  end 
is  attached,  is  rowed  quickly  round  the  shoal. 

This  same  species  of  net,  about  half  a  mile  in  length',  is  also  occa- 
sionally employed  when  shoals  of  fish  come  near  the  shore,  one  end 
is  kept  on  shore,  and  the  other  carried  round  them,  and  thus  enclos- 
ed they  are  dragged  to  land. 

When  round  nets  are  required,  two  boats  must  be  used.  In  the 
centre  of  the  net  is  a  long  funnel,  otherwise  it  is  much  the  same  as 
that  employed  in  taking  Mackerel.  The  funnel  is  first  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  then  the  two  boats  to  each  of  which  one  end  of  the  net  is 
attached,  are  rowed  rapidly  through  the  shoals. 

Cast  nets  are  employed  from  the  shore,  by  a  number  of  fishermen, 
who  station  themselves  either  in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  after- 
noon, along  the  coast  from  50  to  100  yards  apart  They  keep  a 
careful  watch  on  the  water,  and  on  perceiving  a  fish  rise  sufficiently 
near  the  land,  rush  down  and  attempt  to  throw  their  nets  over  it. 
TMs  is  not  done  as  in  Europe,  by  twisting  the  net  round  and  round 
the  head,  until  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  impetus,  and  then 
throwing  it :  but  by  the  person  twirling  himself,  and  the  net,  round 
and  round,  at  the  same  time,  and  then  casting  it ;  he  not  unfre- 
quently  gets  knocked  over  by  a  wave.  When  fish  are  caught,  they  are 
buried  in  the  sand,  to  prevent  their  tainting. 

In  the  wide  inland  rivers,  fishermen  employ,  cast  nets,  in  the 

following  manner.     Each  man  is  in  a  boat,  which  is  propelled  by  a 

o  2 
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boy,  with  a  bamboo.  The  fisherman  has  a  cast  net,  and  a  smaQ 
empty  coooanut  shell,  this  last  he  throws  into  the  river,  about  twen* 
ty  yards  before  the  boat,  and  it  comes  down  with  a  splash,  said  to 
be  done  to  scare  away  the  Crocodiles.  As  the  boat  approaches  the 
place  where  the  cocoanut  shell  was  thrown,  the  man  casts  his  net 
around  the  spot.  This  method  is  only  for  obtaining  small  fish,  and 
as  many  as  fifteen  boats  at  a  time,  are  to  be  seen  thus  employed  in 
one  place,  one  following  the  other  in  rapid  succession,  some  trying 
the  centre,  others  the  sides  of  the  river. 

Double  TOWS  of  long  bamboos,  firmly  fixed  in  the  mud,  are 
placed  at  intervals  across  the  Backwater,  and  on  these  nets  are  fixed 
at  the  flood  tide,  so  that  fish  which  have  entered,  are  unable  to  return 
to  the  sea.  Numbers  of  very  large  ones,  are  occasionally  captured 
in  this  way. 

A  species  of  Chinese  nets,  are  used  along  the  river's  banks,  they 
are  about  16  feet  square,  suspended  by  bamboos  from  each  comer, 
and  let  down  like  buckets  into  the  water,  and  then  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes drawn  up  again ';  a  piece  of  string  to  which  is  attached  por- 
tions of  the  white  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  trees,  is  tied  at  short  inter- 
vals along  the  ebb  side  of  the  net,  which  effectually  prevents  fish 
from  going  that  way. 

As  this  mode  of  fishing  is  continued  all  through  the  monsoon,  (ex- 
cepting on  very  stormy  days,)  it  affords  an  excellent  criterion,  of  the 
tiibes  and  species  to  be  found  in  the  rainy  months,  and  renders  Co- 
chin the  best  place  along  the  Western  Coast,  for  making  observations 
on  this  subject :  owing  to  this,  the  Icthyologist  can  continue  his  en- 
quiries, (with  occasional  intervals,)  during  the  boisterous,  as  well 
as  the  quiet  months  of  the  year,  although  the  sea  netting  may  be  quite 
auspended.     Fish  thus  caught,  are  sold  at  the  nets. 

A  plan  somewhat  analogous,  is  employed  on  a  small  scale  for  catch- 
ing crabs,  a  net  three  feet  square,  is  supported  at  the  four  comers, 
by  two  pieces  of  stick,  fastened  crosswise :  from  the  centre  of  these 
sticks  where  they  cross,  is  a  string  to  pull  it  up  by,  or  let  it  down, 
and  a  piece  of  meat  is  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  net,  inside. .  This  is 
let  down  from  a  wharf,  left  under  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  pulled  up  again,  and  crabs  coming  to  feed,  are  thus  caught 

Fishing  with  a  line,  is  seldom  attempted  in  the  deep  sea,  except- 
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ing  for  sharks,  rays,  and  other  large  fish.  The  hooks  employed  are 
of  two  descriptions,  the  roughest  although  perhaps  the  strongest,  being 
of  Native  manufacture,  the  others  are  of  English  make,  denominated 
China  hooks. 

The  hook  is  fastened  to  a  species  of  fibre,  called  Thumhoo,  said  to 
be  derived  from  a  sea  weed,  but  more  probably  from  one  of  the 
species  of  palms,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  silk  worm  gut  in  Europe. 
For  very  large  fish,  a  brass  wire  is  attached  to  the  hook;  on 
one  of  these  two  substances,  the  lead  for  sinking  the  bait  is 
placed. 

The  lines  are  either  hemp,  cotton,  or  the  fibre  of  the  Talipot 
Palm,  Caryota  urens,  which  is  obtained  by  maceration.  But  although 
very  strong,  these  lines,  are  if  a  little  dry,  apt  to  snap,  when  suddenly 
bent.     In  Europe,  they  are  called  "  Indian  gut." 

TroUiiig  from  the  shore,  at  the  river's  mouth,  is  only  carried  on 
of  a  morning,  or  evening,  during  the  winter  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  sea  is  smooth.  The  line  is  from  80  to  100  yards  in  length, 
and  held  wound  round  the  left  hand,  the  hook  is  fastened  to  the 
line  by  a  brass  wire,  and  the  bait  is  a  live  fish.  The  fishermen 
after  giving  the  line  an  impetus  by  twirling  it  round  and  round 
his  head,  throws  it  with  great  precision,  from  50  to  60  yards.  A 
mail  is  always  close  by,  with  a  cast  net,  catching  baits,  which  he 
sells  for  one  quarter  of  an  anna  each.  This  mode  of  fishing,  is  very 
exciting  sport,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  therefore 
usually  carried  on  by  coolies,  either  before  their  day's  work  has  com- 
menced, or  after  its  termination. 

FishijQg  with  a  bait,  continues  all  day  long  in  Cochin  during  the 
monsoon  months,  when  work  is  almost  at  a  stand  still,  and  five  or 
six  persons  may  be  perceived  at  each  jetty,  busily  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  Tlie  Bagrus  tribe  is  then  plentiful,  and  as  it  bites 
readily,  large  numbers  are  captured. 

Fishing  in  small  boats,  appears  at  times  to  be  a  dangerous  occu- 
pation, the  small  canoe  only  steadied  by  the  paddle  of  one  man  seat- 
ed in  it,  looks  as  if  it  must  every  minute  be  swamped.  Very  large 
fish  are  sometimes  captured  in  this  way,  should  one  be  hooked  too 
large  for  the  Fisherman  to  manage,  the  man  in  the  next  boat  comes 
to  his  assistance,  and  receives  a  quarter  of  the  fish  for  his  trouble. 
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This  is  carried  on  all  through  the  year,  and  the  size  of  some  of  the 
Bagri  thus  caught  is  enormous. 

Night  and  day  lines,  are  not  much  in  vogue,  which  is  rather  strange, 
as  the  returns  would  probably  be  great.  Fly  fishing  in  the  rivers  of 
Cochin,  does  not  afford  large  sport ;  but  small  fish  may  be  caught  in 
numbers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  again  to  <^t  an  English  fly, 
and  land  a  fish,  however  small  the  prize  may  be. 

Fish  are  shot  in  various  ways,  by  a  Chittagong  bamboo,  which  is 
a  hollow  tube,  down  which  the  arrow  is  propelled  by  the  marks- 
man's mouth.  This  mode  is  sometimes  very  remunerative,  and  is 
followed  by  persons  who  quietly  sneak  along  the  shores,  either  of 
sluggish  streams,  or  of  the  Backwater,  sometimes  they  climb  up  into 
trees,  and  there  await  a  good  shot.  Or  during  the  monsoon,  the  sports* 
man  quietly  seats  himself  near  some  narrow  channel,  that  passes 
from  one  wide  piece  of  water  into  another  and  watches  for  Ids  prey. 

Other  fishermen  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  again  others 
with  cross  bows,  the  iron  arrow  or  bolt  of  which,  is  attached  by  a 
line  to  the  bow,  to  prevent  its  being  lost. 

But  netting  fish,  catching  them  with  hooks,  or  shooting  them 
with  arrows,  are  not  the  only  means  employed  for  their  capture. 
Bamboo  labyrinths,  bamboo  baskets,  and  even  men's  hands  alone, 
are  called  into  use. 

Persons  fish  for  crabs*  in  shallow  brackish  water,  provided  with 
baskets  like  those  employed  in  Europe  for  catching  eels,  but  open 
at  both  ends.  The  Fishermen  walk  about  in  the  mud,  and  when 
they  feel  a  fish  move,  endeavour  to  cover  it  with  the  larger  end  of 
the  basket,  which  is  forced  down  some  distance  into  the  mud,  and 
the  hand  is  then  passed  downwards  through  the  upper  extremity, 
and  the  fish  taken  out. 

Another  plan  of  catching  them  by  the  hand,  is  by  having  two 
lines  to  which  white  cocoanut  leaves  are  attached,  tied  to  the  Fish- 
erman's two  great  toes,  from  which  they  diverge :  the  other  end  of 
each,  being  held  by  another  man  a  good  way  off,  and  some  distance 

*  As  the  Zoological  portion  of  this  work,  is  intended  more  for  popular  read- 
ing, than  as  a  scientific  treatise,  the  manner  of  catching  crustacesB,  has  been 
placed  in  the  chapter  on  Fish,  and  amongst  the  various  methods  of  fishing, 
instead  of  amongst  the  radiatw. 
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apart.  On  these  lines  being  shaken,  the  fish  become  frightened, 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  chister  for  protection  around  the 
man's  feet,  who  is  able  to  stoop  down,  and  catch  them  with  his 
hands,  by  watching  his  opportunity. 

Bamboo  labyrinths  are  common  all  along  the  backwater,  in  which 
a  good  many  fish,  especially  eels,  and  crabs,  are  captured.  These 
labyrinths  are  formed  of  a  screen  of  split  bamboos,  passing  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  water,  and  leading  into  a  larger  baited  chamber. 
A  dead  cat  is  often  employed  as  a  bait  for  crabs,  a  string  is  attach- 
ed to  its  body,  and  after  it  has  been  in  the  water  some  days,  it  is 
pulled  up  with  these  orustaceas  adherent  to  it.  Persons  are  often 
surprized  at  crabs  being  considered  unwholesome,  but  their  astonish- 
ment would  cease,  if  they  were  aware  what  extremely  unclean  feed- 
ers they  are. 

Fish  are  obtained  from  the  inland  rivers  by  poisoning  them,  but 
tMs  can  only  be  done  when  the  water  is  low :  a  dam  is  thrown 
across  a  certain  portion,  and  the  poison  placed  within  it.  It  ge- 
nerally consists  of  Cocculus  Indicus  pounded  with  rice  :  croton  oil 
seeds,  <k<;.  The  fish  when  captured,  are  either  sent  away  for  sale,  or 
dried  and  then  sold. 

A  fish  is  an  emblem  of  Vishnu,  in  commemoration  of  his  first  in- 
carnation. It  is  also  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Kings  of  Madura,  or  as 
they  were  formerly  called  Kings  of  Pandia,  whose  standard  was 
called  a  Meen  kodah,  or  Fish  standard,  which  fact  alone  would 
almost  prove  them  to  be  Hindus,  and  Vishnuite?.  The  fish  is  also 
found  on  Buddhist  seals.  As  these  kings  exacted  tribute  from  tlie 
ancient  Travancore  Rajahs,  many  cash  with  fish  on  them  are  found 
in  that  State,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Cochin,  although  it  would 
puzzle  a  very  good  Icthyologist,  to  decide  to  which  family  they 
belong. 

The  tribes  of  fish  caught  during  the  South  West  Monsoon,  in  tlie 
Cochin  river,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  freshes,  and  the  conse- 
quent saltness,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  water.  Thus  if  the  estuary  is 
very  fresh,  fish  are  few  in  number,  for  instance  on  July  23rd,  1862, 
the  fishermen  refused,  even  to  try  their  nets.  The  most  prevalent 
species  at  this  period,  are  the  bagri,  serrani,  and  white  bait,  whilst 
the  Hemiramphus  becomes  very  rare. 
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The  Epicure  would  not  regard  the  finny  tribes  of  Cochin,  as  of 
superior  quality.  They  have  at  times  a  muddy  taste,  there  being 
no  rocks  in  the  ocean,  or  backwater  around,  and  a  great  paucity  of 
sea  weed,  but  the  mud  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  Narrikal  mud 
bank,  within  a  few  miles,  appear  to  be  good  feeding  and  breeding 
places.  Higher  up  the  coast,  where  smaller  rivers  open  into  the  aet^, 
and  there  is  therefore  not  such  an  accumulation  of  mud,  whilst  the 
shores  are  rocky,  the  fish  are  far  superior  in  flavour. 

It  appears  that  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  sea  about  the 
Narrikal  mud  bank,  and  the  great  width  of  the  backwater,  fish  pro- 
ceed there  to  spawn :  hence  the  roe  for  which  Cochin  is  famous,  and 
which  is  generally  very  plentiful,  although  sc^ce  on  other  parts  of 
the  coast. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  divisions  of  Zoology,  thoflfe  tribes  which 
voraciously  prey  upon  their  neighbours,  such  as  the  sharks,  and 
perches,  are  more  numerous  in  India  than  the  more  peaceful  tribea» 
such  OS  the  mackerel,  sardine,  <&c.,  but  of  course  the  individual 
numbers  of  the  last,  are  much  the  greatest 

It  is  remarkable  that  nuuiy  fish  are  prevalent  during  the  whole 
year,  which  ore  generally  said  to  feed  on  sea  weeds,  and  around 
.rocks ;  this  cannot  however  be  invariably  the  case,  os  such  plaoes 
and  food  are  unattainable  around  Cochin. 

The  Perches  both  in  the  sea  and  the  backwater,  fonn  a  v^y 
^numerous  group,  some  few  families  are  also  found  in  the  rivers, 
.tanks,  and  swampy  places.  The  finest  of  them  is  cs^l^d  the  Soldier 
fish,  from  its  bright  red  colour,  Holocentrus  rubei\  {Chemboollajfy 
Mai.)  it  grows  to  about  afoot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  esteemed 
rgood  eating,  although  ^Idom  procurable,  until  the  South  West  Mon- 
soon has  commenced,  when  it  becomes  plentifid.  Other  perches  of 
great  variety  are  found,  but  the  number  is  much  too  large  for 
.enumeration,  they  are  of  every  shade,  from  a  bright  golden,  to  a 
dull  brown:  .some spotted,  others  striped  with  gold,  and  ags^  others 
plain. 

'  Jhe  Amhams  genus,  are  found  in  all  the  .backwaters,  and  rivers, 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  even  in  the  ponds.  These 
diaphanous  fishes,  are  very  numerous,  and  though  it  is  said  that  in 
.the  East  they  are  made  into  anchovies,  such  does  not  hold  good  ip 
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Malabar.  They  are  very  bony,  but  are  eaten  by  the  Natives.  There 
are  several  species,  if  a  slight  variety  in  the  number  of  the  fin  rays 
may  be  taken  as  a  distinctive  mark. 

Amongst  the  curious  fishes,  may  be  placed  the  Nandv^  marmora- 
tU8,  C.  v.  which  has  an  olive  green  body,  marbled  over  with  brown, 
and  fins  also  streaked  with  the  some  colour.  It  has  a  brassy  reflec- 
tion, when  fresh.  Its  lateral  line  is  interrupted  in  the  posterior 
third.  Its  long  protrusible  mouth,  does  not  add  to  its  beauty,  but 
no  doubt  is  very  serviceable  in  catching  its  prey. 

One  of  the  prettiest  fishes,  although  rarely  found,  is  a  small  yellow 
Upenetis,  with  longitudinal  gold  and  chesnut  stripes.  The  Mullvs 
family  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  one  of 
the  species  belonging  to  it  was  held  by  Epicures  of  ancient  Bom&  Thus 
a  fish  of  six  pound's  weight,  is  said  to  have  been  worth  an  amount 
equivalent,  to  £48  sterling,  a  large  one  as  much  as  £64,  whilst  on 
one  occasion  £240  were  given  for  three  large  ones. 

Of  the  Maigre  family,  the  Scioenidm  are  common,  both  in  the  fresh 
backwater,  and  in  the  sea.  The  Otolithzts,  and  Gorvina  generoe, 
have  several  species  along  the  coast,  and  a  beautiful  Umbrina  is  also 
found,  but  as  they  are  rarely  eaten  by  Europeans,  further  notice  of 
them  is  unnecessary. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  Pristipoma,  and  ScolopHdes,  whilst 
some  very  interesting  ones  are  found  amongst  the  Scioenidoe,  in  the 
fresh  and  backwaters.  A  species  of  Mroplua,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
with  six  vertical  deep  green  bands,  and  an  inky  black  base  to  its 
ventral  extremity,  is  found  to  above  nine  inches  in  length.  This 
species  may  be  the  Etroplus  mactUatus,  C.  V.  which  also  exists  in  the 
same  localities,  but  does  not  appear  to  grow  to  the  same  length,  and 
the  colouration  is  a  little  different,  but  in  both,  the  lateral  line  is 
absent  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body. 

The  colours  of  living  fish,  cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  the 
examination  of  dead,  or  dried  specimens,  the  latter  invariably  change, 
as  also  do  fresh  fish,  kept  sodden  in  water.* 

*  It  should  be  stated,  that  preserved  specimens  of  every  species  of  fish  here 
mentioned,  besides  many  others,  are  kept  for  transmission  to  Europe,  by  an  early 
opportunity ;  when  the  new  species,  several  of  which  are  included  amongst 
them,  may  be  named. 
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The  beautiful  little  Mropltu  Coruchi^  C.  V.  {PuUuUay  meen,  MaL) 
which  rarely  exceeds  three  inches  in  length,  is  very  common  in  every 
little  stream  of  water,  and  even  in  the  mud  of  the  paddy  fidda.  Its 
general  colour  is  yellow,  with  17  horizontal  lines,  of  bright  golden 
spots,  along  its  back  and  sides.  The  fins  are  stained  with  black,  and 
some  black  blotches  are  seen  along  the  sides.  This  small,  pretty, 
but  pugnacious  animal,  keeps  amongst  plants,  which  grow  in  tacks 
and  streams.  It  avoids  nets,  by  diving  down  into  the  mud,  but  may 
be  easily  taken  by  ground  fishing.  It  defends  its  eggs,  and  drives  off 
all  intruders,  but  if  several  are  placed  together  in  an  aquarium,  they 
seem  never  tired  of  fighting. 

There  are  several  genera,  and  species  of  the  scaly  finned  family, 
they  appear  most  common  during  the  South  West  Monsoon,  but 
are  on  the  whole  leas  numerous,  than  on  the  Eastern  coast.  One 
bat  species,  Plaiax  vetpertUio,  C.V.,  which  is  frequently  found  on  the 
Eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Ceylon,  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  its 
range  to  Cochin. 

The  ChoBtodons,  are  not  very  plentiful,  but  several  species  of  them 
are  found,  amongst  which  is  one  of  a  lavender  colour.  They  are 
rarely  abov^  four  inches  in  length,  and  are  never  eaten  by  Europeans. 
With  the  South  West  Monsoon,  a  beautiful  little  species  comes  into  the 
river  rather  abundantly.  Iti  general  colour  is  grey,  one  long  white  line 
passes  completely  around  it  behind  the  eye,  and  two  others  in  front 
of  it.  The  tail  is  of  a  scarlet  colour,  excepting  the  last  half,  which 
is  snow  white.  The  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  edged  with 
white,  having  a  red  border  on  each  side.  The  prettiest  species  is  an 
elegant  little  Coachman,  Heniochm  macrolepidotiu,  C. Y.  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  dashed  with  lavender,  and  two 
wide  dark  purple  ventral  bands.  Its  compressed  oval  form,  and  bright 
appearance,  gives  it  much  the  resemblance  of  a  pretty  butterfly.  Its 
third  dorsal  ray,  is  extended  to  about  the  same  length  as  its  body, 
which  has  obtained  for  this  genus  the  designation  of  the  coachman, 
they  are  rare  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  during  the  diy  hot 
weather. 

The  Mackerel  family,  Scomheridoe,  are  extremely  numerous. 
Amongst  them  are  some  which  are  very  highly  esteemed.  The 
Indian  mackerel.  Scomber  haraguria,  C.  V.  {Ila^  MaL)  is  very  abun- 
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dant  along  the  Western,  and  Southern  parts  of  India,  as  well  as 
around  Ceylon,  but  appears  not  to  be  found  on  the  Eastern  Coast. 
It  rarely  exceeds  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  appears  to  be 
usually  of  the  same  size.  It  is  most  common  in  April  and  May,  and 
is  very  excellent  eating,  the  flavour  being  the  same  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean species,  S.  Scomber.  Natives  recognize  two  sorts,  one  being 
smaller  than  the  other  but  with  a  larger  eye,  this  they  call  the  Cunnt/ 
Ha,  Mai.  It  does  not  venture  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  or  into  the 
backwater.  During  the  hot  weather,  great  exertions  ai]|made  to  salt 
this  species  of  mackerel,  and  from  20  to  50,000  of  them,  are  frequent- 
ly landed  daily  at  Vypeen,  where  the  salting  process  is  carried  on, 
either  by  the  natives,  or  by  persons  who  come  over  from  Ceylon  for 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  capturing  them. 

'The  first  process  consists  in  a  cooly  making  one  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  along ,  the  back  bone,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  then  a 
second  down  its  ventral  surface,  exposing  the  intestines.  It  is  then 
thrown  over  to  a  woman,  who  having  removed  its  inside,  tosses  it  into 
a  basket  with  two  handles,  which  when  half  full,  is  carried  by  two 
men  to  the  sea  shore,  where  the  fish  are  washed  without  being  re- 
moved. When  clean,  they  are  thrown  on  some  leaves,  and  the 
salting  commences.  Women  and  children,  rapidly  put  some  black 
salt  into  each  cut,  and  throw  the  fish  into  a  boat  close  beside  them, 
(on  the  shore,)  in  which  there  is  brine,  there  they  remain  for  a  few 
hours,  and  are  subsequently  spread  out  in  the  sun,  dried  and  packed 
in  square  bundles,  of  1000  each,  and  usually  sold  for  export  to 
Columbo. 

The  Seir  Fish,  or  Indian  Salmon,  Cyhium,  abound  off  Cochin,  and 
have  at  least  four  varieties.  They  grow  to  a  large  size;  most  of  them 
are  captured  from  October  through  the  cold  months.  The  Fisher- 
men denominate  the  four  sorts  according  to  their  size  and  shape.  The 
largest  is  called  Arrakeeah,  and  is  said  to  grow  to  four  feet  or  even 
more  in  length.  The  second  is  the  Varee  nuen^  it  is  broader  than 
the  first  and  does  not  exceed  three  feet  in  lengtL  The  third  is  the 
Chumbum  which  is  never  above  two  feet  long,  and  the  smallest  the 
Foodtha  Chumbum  is  rather  less.  They  are  commonly  said  to  be 
the  best  of  Indian  fishes,  but  although  good,  a  large  common  mullet, 

is  in  no  wise  its  inferior,  and  perhaps  might  even  claim  superiority. 

p  2 
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The  Scad  or  Horse  Mackerel,  Caranx^  is  rare  on  the  Western 
Coast,  but  amongst  the  shoals  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Peninsa- 
lar,  Mr.  Jei\ion  mentions,  having  procured  at  least  23  species. 

The  Pomf ret  of  both  varieties  is  found;  the  white,  StromateuM 
candidus,  C.  V.  ( Vella  A  i^wooUey  Mai.)  and  the  black,  S,  Niger^  C.  V. 
{Kar  Arufoolee^  MaL)  Tlie  first  is  the  most  numerous,  and  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  eating,  it  is  like  a  small  turbot,  but  of 
more  delicate  flavour,  occasionally  the  latt«r  comes  in  large  quanti- 
ties. They  ye  most  commonly  found  during  the  South  West  Mon- 
soon, but  may  also  be  procured  in  the  succeeding  months. 

Amongst  the  ribbon  shaped  fishes,  Toenidoe,  two  species  of  hair-tail, 
Trichiunu  naumela,  C.  V.  and  T,  savala,  are  exceedingly  commoi^ 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  food. 

The  Lancet  Fish  family,  Theutffes,  has  one  species  of  Acanthurus, 
which  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  rarely  above  five  inches  long,  and  of 
a  flat  oval  form.  Its  g^ieral  c(dour  is  a  dull  brown,  with  deep  brown 
longitudinal  stripes,  having  bluish  margins.  At  the  aide  of  its 
tail,  is  a  lancet  shaped  spine,  capable  of  being  either  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, within  a  kind  of  yellow  sheaf.  When  irritated,  it  can  in- 
flict a  severe  wound,  by  striking  sideways  with  its  tail,  and  hitting 
a  person  with  this  little  weapon*  There  is  a  Siffcmtu  and  other  armed 
fish,  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned. 

The  family  of  fish  having  dUated  and  hollowed  superior  ]^iaiyngeal 
bones,  peculiar  to  trojHcal  countries^  arewdl  represented.  The  most 
extraordinary,  although  generally  speaking  true  accounts  of  this  tribe 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  have  been  but  too  commonly 
treated  as  subjects  ior  ridicule,  or  incredulity^  it  will  thor^ore  de- 
mand more  space,  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  They  are 
able  to  renkain  from  a  few  hours,  to  above  a  d&y,  out  oi  fresh  water, 
to  live  in  the  mud,  and  crawl  over  dry  land,  therefore  thdr  s^arentiy 
miraculous  presence,  in  newly  formed  ponds  of  water,  daring  the 
Monsoon,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief,  that  they  must  have  fallen 
from  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  is  the  climbii:^  Peicb, 
Anahas  Scandens,  Daldorf,  {KurroopaOy  MaL)  also  denominated, 
Panieri,  or  climber  of  Palmira  trees,  by  the  Tamuls,  although  there 
is  no  such  distinctive  term  in  Malayalim,  Lieut  Daldorf  mentions 
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having  witnessed  one  of  them,  five  feet  from  the  gronnd  ;  and  as  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  leaves  of  Palmira  trees  come  down  close  to 
their  roots,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  have  climbed  np  there, 
provided  its  walking,  and  leaping  powers,  were  proved. 

Having  procured  some  living  specimens  from  a  tank,  they  were 
placed  upon  the  ground,  and  they  certainly  progressed  for  some 
distance,  this  they  effected  in  two  different  modes,  either  by  lying  on 
their  sides,  flapping  their  tails,  and  moving  their  pectoral  fins,  in 
fact  by  almost  gliding  along ;  or  in  another  way,  which  was  still 
more  curious,  and  much  more  dignified,  principally  managed,  by 
the  aid  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  were  moved  like  wrists,  one  being 
first  advanced,  and  then  the  other,  whilst  progression  was  assisted 
by  the  caudal  fin. 

There  is  scarcely  a  fisherman,  or  even  a  Native,  who  during  the 
Monsoon  time,  has  not  seen  the  climbing  Perch  proceeding  in  large 
numbers,  from  one  tank  to  another.  To  aid  him  whilst  on  land,  his 
pharynx  is  hollowed,  and  possesses  a  spongy  bone,  in  which  water  is 
carried,  with  which  he  moistens  his  fins  and  gills.  Having  person- 
ally tried  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time,  this  fish  can  in  the  hot 
weather  live  out  of  water,  from  24  to  26  hours,  appears  to  be 
the  maximum. 

Having  thus  shown  its  powers  of  progression,  and  that  it 
can  live  out  of  water,  the  next  question  is,  whether  it  is  capable 
of  leaping.  Its  spinous  gill  lids,  have  been  considered  to  be 
the  instruments,  with  which  it  holds  on  when  climbing  up  a 
tree,  and  certainly  they  are  very  sharp  :  its  scales  even,  are  all  very 
rough,  and  it  appears .  able  to  elevate  them  at  pleasure,  whilst  its 
spinous  fin  rays,  renders  it  a  very  unpleasant  fish  to  lay  hold  of. 
Nevertheless  without  denying  its  climbing  propensities,  or  its  hold- 
ing on  by  its  gill  fins,  until  it  gets  higher  up,  such  certainly  appears 
doubtful.  A  Native  suggested,  that  perhaps  a  kite  might  have 
dropped  the  fish  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  seen  by  Daldorf. 
But  it  is  known  that  a  climbing  Perch  can  jump,  and  its  Tamul 
name  is  a  curious,  and  probably,  an  expressive  one. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  this  fish  in  a  vivarium,  unless  there  be  a 
cover  on  the  top,  or  the  water  is  a  long  distance  from  the  glass :  one 
which  was  a  foot  in  height  could  never  keep  them  in. 
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This  fish  has  an  interrapted  lateral  line^  its  colour  is  dark  green, 
and  some  have  a  spot  near  the  side  of  the  tail,  only  perceptiUe  when 
in  the  water :  others  are  barred  transversely,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  species. 

As  the  Monsoon  sets  in,  the  Anah(u  Seandem^  and  the  Ophice- 
pJialus,  are  found  in  every  place,  where  there  is  water,  they  appear 
generally  to  creep  over  land,  from  the  full  stocked  tanks,  to  those 
newly  created  by  the  fall  of  rain. 

There  are  several  species  of  Ophicephali,  (Ferrari,  MaL)  which 
might  well  be  termed  walking  fish,  they  have  also  labyrinths  in 
their  phar3mz,  but  not*of  nearly  so  complicated  a  description,  as  in 
the  genus  last  mentioned.  The  largest,  O.  ttriatus,  Bloch.,  grows 
to  nearly  3  feet  in  length,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
fresh  water  fishes  inland.  For  the  greater  the  distance  from  the 
sea  coast  the  more  indigestible  the  fish  become,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  this  fEunily. 

This  fish  is  of  a  lengthened  form,  and  rather  slimy,  of  a  dusky  green^ 
ish  colour  above,  and  white  underneath,  with  stripes  or  spots :  it 
will  jump  out  of  water,  but  by  no  means  as  high  as  the  climbing 
perch.  When  on  the  ground,  it  never  throws  itself  on  its  side,  but 
remaining  in  the  same  position  as  when  in  its  native  element,  helps 
itself  along  by  means  of  its  pectoral  fins. 

Further  inland  is  another  small  species,  0.  putictatiis,  Bloch., 
which  is  said  never  to  exceed  6  or  7  inches  in  length.  It  has  two 
short  cirri  on  its  upper  lip ;  their  habits  are  similar.  The  most 
beautiful  is  the  0.  manUitis,  Buch.,  of  a  rifie  green  with  orange 
stripes,  and  pearl  white  spots,  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  AU  this 
family  may  be  at  times  seen  in  soft  muddy  places,  where  it  woxdd 
apparently  be  almost  impossible,  for  a  fish  to  remain,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  all  classes  of  Natives,  and  also  of  some  Europeans,  afford 
reliable  evidence,  of  these  fish  having  been  dug  up  alive.  Personal 
observation  cannot  be  brought  forward  to  support  this,  but  it  is 
without  doubt,  a  well  authenticated  fact. 

The  Mullets,  MugilidcB,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  larger  fish, 
and  certainly  as  good  as  any  for  eating.  About  the  middle  of 
October  or  commencement  of  November,  they  begin  to  swarm  into  the 
river,  and  backwater  to  deposit  their  spawn.  They  are  then  to  be  pro- 
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cured  in  great  numbers  and  their  roe  is  much  sought  after.    By  Feb- 
ruary they  b^gin  to  get  scarce  and  by  April  are  almost  unprocurable. 

Mullets  take  surprising  leaps,  and  should  one  spring  over  a  net, 
others  follow.  Whilst  sleeping  at  night  in  a  cabin  boat,  on  the 
backwater,  persons'  nerves  may  be,  and  often  are  upset,  by  the  grey 
Mullet,  Mugil  Capita,  C.  V.,  jumping  in  at  the  window,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sleeper's  face.  Fish  frequently  jump  into  boats, 
and  are  thus  captured. 

Several  species,  of  Mullets  {Cunnumboo,  MaL)  are  distinguishable  in 
Cochin,  and  some  of  them  correspond  with  the  Mugil  Capita,  M. 
Chela,  or  M,  Curtis,  of  great  Britain.  Certainly  a  good  Mullet,  M, 
Ctphalatus,  C.  V.  (MaMah,  MaL)  yields  the  palm  to  no  fish  a»far  as 
its  table  properties  are  concerned,  although  abundant  and  wholesome, 
it  is  not  esteemed  so  m^ch  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Amongst  the  small  Eel  shaped  fishes,  having  very  long  projecting 
snouts,  the  MastacemhluB  Marmoraius,  C.  V.,  is  found  inland,  in  large 
quantities. 

The  Qoby  family,  or  sea  Qudgeons,  Gobiadm,  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, not  only  in  the  backwater,  but  also  in  the  tanks  and  rivers.  First 
in  the  rivers  come  the  Blennies,  and  one  little  tufted  species,  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  true  Qobies,  which  have  been  celebrated  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  for  building  a  nest,  and  watching  their  spawn,  are  very 
common^  and  grow  to  a  great  size.  They  are  a  curious  genus,  in  that 
the  ventral  fins,  which  are  distinct  one  from  the  other,  in  most  fish, 
are  joined  together  in  the  true  Qobies,  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  disc, 
or  sucker,  the  use  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known. 

One  small  species  of  this  family,  (r.  ViridipujictcUus,  C.  V.,  is 
occasionally  taken.  Its  brown  body,  has  numerous  spots  of  a  beau- 
tiful emerald  green,  dispersed  over  it.  When  young,  these  fish  are 
without  the  spots,  which  are  also  lost  when  they  are  dried.  There 
are  several  species  of  EUotris  in  the  sea,  the  backwaters,  the  rivers, 
and  the  tanks. 

The  Wrasse,  or  Rock  fish  fieunily,  called  by  Europeans,  the  **  old 
wives  of  the  sea,"  has  its  representatives :  amongst  them  the  genus  of 
Julis,  though  small  in  size,  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  on  account  of 
its  beauty. 
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The  pipe  mouthed  fish,  Ftitulariog,  are  extremely  carious  in 
their  appearance,  and  two  species  are  occasionally  obtained ;  they  are 
called  tobacco-pipe  fiah,  from  their  jaws  being  elongated,  and  only 
opening  at  the  extremity. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  fiah,  are  those  which  are  mostly 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  some  of  which  in  the  beauty  of  their 
colours,  Tie  with  those  from  the  sea.  The  Syttomiis  JUamentasiu^  Y., 
when  alive  is  white,  when  dead  and  preserved  in  the  usual  way,  it 
becomes  of  a  carmine  colour. 

A  veiy  pretty  species  of  Syitamus,  exists  in  the  iiv«rs,  it  is 
generally  about  four  inches  long,  with  two  tendrils  on  the  upper 
jaw,  the  colour  is  dusky  greenish  black,  sides  and  ventral  surface 
whitish,  black  diffused  spot  on  lateral  line  near  the  tail,  caudal 
fin  deeply  lobed,  its  centre  third  of  a  deep  scarlet^  its  posterior 
third  deep  black,  and  the  other  fins  white.  There  are  many  other 
species  in  this  family,  but  with  neither  beauty  of  colouring  to  bring 
them  to  notice,  nor  size  sufficient  to  recommend  them  a  place  at  the 
table  of  Europeans. 

There  are  several  species  of  Barhus,  S^stamus,  and  Leuciscus,  &c.y 
which  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  all  rivers  and  ponds. 

At  Erritara  Carvee,  nearly  eight  miles  North  East  of  Shallacoody, 
is  an  Umbalum,  situated  upon  the  river's  bank,  where  the  fish  re- 
ceive a  supply  of  food,  every  week,  and  it  is  believed  that  whoever 
kills  any,  will  certainly  die  within  the  year.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  Portuguese  Priest  ridiculed  this  idle  legend,  and  started  in 
a  boat  with  the  intention  of  catching  some:  after  having  vainly 
attempted  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  boatmen,  he  fired  his  gun 
at  one  of  the  fish  with  fatal  effect,  and  it  instantly  sank.  He  then 
directed  his  servant  to  dive  down  and  bring  up  the  game,  but 
he  declined  :  so  the  Priest  went  down  himself,  where  according  to 
the  Native  account,  he  found  a  lot  of  Demons,  who  however  vanish- 
ed when  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  He  then  seized  his  prey, 
and  ascended  into  the  boat,  but  hardly  had  the  fish  touched  its  planks, 
when  it  miraculously  disappeared.  The  Priest  returned  home  and 
died  in  two  days. 

Setting  tradition  aside,  the  place  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  it  is 
a  deep  river,  about  500  yards  wide,  well  wooded,  and  removed  from 
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hoiuids,  or  dwellings,  (no  one  resides  in  the  Umbalnm)  and  hun- 
dreds of  carp  flock  up,  to  receive  rice  from  the  passer  by.  They 
vary  in  size,  from  three  feet^  to  8  inches  in  length,  and  are  so  tame, 
that  they  will  take  food  from  a  person's  hand.  It  is  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  capture  them  with  the  hand,  in  some  instances  a  finger  may 
even  be  inserted  in  their  mouths,  (this  tribe  have  no  teeth,)  but 
they  cannot  be  held,  as  they  are  too  slippery  to  drag  out  of  the 
water.  No  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  the  boatmen,  who  are 
afraid  of  hurting  them.  It  is  said,  that  should  any  one  visit  the 
place  with  the  intention  of  capturing  them,  he  will  see  none,  but 
personal  experience  docs  not  carry  out  this  theory.  Some  species 
brought  from  another  place,  but  said  to  be  the  same,  were  the  Bar- 
bus  McUabaricuSf  Jerd. 

A  little  Loach,  Cohitii  ruhripimus,  Jerd.,  may  be  seen  in  2my 
irrigated  paddy  field,  generally  in  company  with  some  species  of 
Ophicephalus,  and  the  little  EtroplvLS  eontchi. 

Amongst  the  Pike  family,  the  genus  Belone,  {Goplafi,  Mai.)  alTorda 
more  than  one  example.  Their  jaws  are  extended  into  a  long  beak, 
their  colours  are  bright  green^  white  underneath,  and  a  black  spot 
on  the  tail.  The  species  found  in  the  rivers,  is  the  Belone 
G rally  Sykes.  (MorraMoo,  Mai.)  They  are  considered  good  eating 
by  Natives,  but  not  so  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  their  bones. 
It  is  said  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  there  are  Jews,  these 
fish  are  to  be  found. 

A  common  little  fish,  is  the  Hemiramphtu,  (AforrtU,  MaL)  which 
much  resembles  a  small  Belone,  and  appears  as  if  its  upper  jaw  had 
been  cut  off,  as  the  lower  one  extends  far  beyond  it  It  is  rare 
during  the  South  West  Monsoon,  at  other  periods  very  numerous. 
Of  this  family,  there  are  several  species,  one  of  which  is  found  in 
the  fresh  water.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  eatLog  by  the 
Natives. 

The  flying  &sAifExacetu8  nigripinnis,  C.  V.,  is  found  in  the  deep  sea 
and  rarely  comes  near  the  land.  It  is  curious  to  see  them  springing 
out  of  the  water,  apparently  to  escape  from  some  unseen  enemy. 
They  do  not  appear  exactly  to  fly,  but  jump  and  skim  along,  whilst 
their  long  pectoral  fins  remain  moist :  but  as  soon  as  they  are  dry, 
they  again  drop  into  the  ocean ;  if  a  wave  touches  them,  they  seem 
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able  to  skim  further  along.     They  jump  to  a  great  height,  and-fre^ 
quently  come  on  board  laige  vessels.    They  are  good  eating. 

In  the  family  of  Siluridcs,  or  Sheat  fish,  is  found  a  species,  which 
is  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Natives.  With  something  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Eel,  it  has  eight  long  cirri  growing  from  round  its  mouth, 
which  has  sometimes  caused  it  to  be  designated  the  cat  fish.  Its 
power  of  mischief  exists  in  a  very  strong  saw-like  bony  ray,  situated 
in  its  pectoral  fin,  with  which  it  strikes  severely,  inflicting  a  very 
jagged  wound,  believed  by  some  to  be  poisonous,  and  by  others  to  be 
very  irritating,  owing  merely  to  its  jagged  nature.  Its  colour  is  black, 
it  lives  in  the  tanks  and  stagnant  water,  and  is  esteemed  good  eat> 
ing,  it  is  called  the  Kahrte  meen^  Mai.  Silurtu  voalts  (?)  Buch.  Im- 
mediately after  catehing  it  the  Natives  break  off  its  offensive  spine. 

Another  species,  Silurua  McUaharicuSy  BL,  is  also  found  farther  in- 
land, but  is  not  so  common,  and  its  wound  is  not  feared.  Its  colours 
are  very  much  lighter,  and  its  underneath  surface  of  silveiy  white. 

Another  tribe  of  fish,  which  is  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
Siluridoe,  is  the  Bagri,  (Cooree,  MaL)  which  swarm  not  only  in  all 
the  fresh  water,  but  also  in  the  backwater.  Their  pectoral  spines 
inflict  severe  wounds.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  some  are 
of  a  large  size,  and  frequently  salted. 

The  Herring  Family,  Clupeidcey  yiefd  some  very  important  fish, 
requiring  especial  notice,  which  are  apparently  much  more  numerous 
than  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  India :  still  in  Cochin,  their  prevalence 
during  different  years  varies  greatly.  The  oil  Sardine,  SardineUa 
Ntohovniy  (JCarlay,  Mai)  which  not  long  since  yielded  40,000  gallons 
of  fish  oil  in  twelve  months,  does  .not  appear  since  then,  to  have 
come  in  any  numbers.  In  another  few  months,  shoals  piay  possibly 
return  even  larger  than  any  that  have  preceded  them.  Nothing 
appears  certain  in  this  family,  as  they  are  veiy  capricious  both  in 
choosing  and  leaving  localities.  Another  species  is  recognised,  from 
its  never  being  so  fat  as  the  oil  sardine,  and  consequently  useless 
for  oil,  it  is  called  the  CtUthee  harlay^  Mai. 

An  Anchovy,  about  5  J  inches  long,  EngrauUs  albtu,  C.  V.,  comes 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  is  caught  even  in  the  parallelogram 
nete  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  very  good  eating,  but  Indian 
ingenuity  has  not  yet  attempted  preserving  Anchovies,  as  is  done  in 
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Europe,  for  which  purpose  the  Cochin  would  be  as  good  as  the 
MediterraneaiL 

There  are  many  other  genera  of  this  vast  family,  that  come  in 
large  quantities,  and  are  extensively  employed  as  food,  but  none 
appear  to  be  preserved  or  salted. 

The  flat  fish,  or  Flounder  Family,  Pleuronectidoe,  are  not  numer- 
ous, still  they  are  not  unknown,  whikt  they  are  excellent  eating. 

There  is  a  very  curious  fish  the  Remora  or  sucking  fish,  £chenei$f 
called  the  PuUoo  modayy  Mai,,  or  ''  catching  mouth,"  with  refereuce 
to  a  sucker  having  23  pbites  on  the  top  of  its  head,  whereby  it  holds 
on  to  any  smooth  object  It  is  usually  found  attached  to  the  back 
of  a  shark,  from  whence  it  is  said  to  extract  its  vital  fluids  :  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  common. 

In  ancient  tunes,  its  powers  were  considered  very  great,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Antony's  ship  was  said  to  have  been  held  motionless 
by  a  large  Remora.  The  sailors  pulled,  but  the  remorseless  fish 
would  not  permit  them  to  advance :  other  equally  circumstantial 
accounts  are  in  existence,  but  in  the  present  age,  persons  are  not 
credulous  enough,  to  attribute  so  much  power  to  a  fish  of  about  a 
foot  in  length. 

The  Eels  do  not  appear  to  be  rare  anywhere,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  interesting.  There  is  one  spedes,  DahpkU  Orientalu^  which 
is  easily  caught,  and  affords  great  amusement  to  boys,  as  if  thrown 
on  the  moist  sand,  it  buries  itself,  tail  foremost,  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  It  is  much  more  numerous  a  little  to  the  South,  than  in 
Ck>chin. 

In  the  backwater,  canals,  and  other  places,  a  large  Ed,  anguiUa^ 
is  found,  which  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  recorded  species.  It 
is  excellent  eating.  Whilst  a  deep  brown  coloured  Synbranchus, 
blotched  with  bUck,  and  slightly  tinged  with  greenish,  exists  in  the 
Fort  Ditch,  and  other  phices. 

The  sea  Porcupines,  Tetraodant,  (Kurramah  eutchee,  Mai.)  are 

very  common,  and  may  often  be  seen  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 

lying  inflated  on  the  shore:  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  are  able 

to  elevate  little  spines,  all  over  their  bodies  at  pleasure,  th^  cioak 

something  like  frogs.    The  natives  occasionally  eat  them,  but  they 

often  cause  indigestion,  whilst  others  call  them  sea  frogs,  and  will  not 

Q  2 
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touch  theiUp  they  are  given  in  cases  of  consumption.  Though  much 
differing  in  appearance,  still  belonging  to  another  division  of  the 
same  family,  is  a  class  of  fish,  Batistes,  with  hard  granulated  skinB, 
bright  colours,  and  very  extraordinary  looking  spines,  or  hbms 
firmly  attached  to  the  body.  In  the  Triacanthus  (Jfootctrree,  Mai.)  one 
horn,  extends  upwards  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  two  down- 
wards, in  the  position  of  the  ventral  fins.  These  fish  are  most  oom> 
mon  about  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  and  the  termination  of  the 
South  West  Monsoon. 

Passing  onwards  to  the  Sharks,  and  Rays,  we  find  many  varieties,, 
of  which  curious  tales  are  told,  the  appearance  of  some  of  them  is 
very  extraordinary ;  whilst  the  uses  they  are  put  to,  are  varied,  and 
the  fear  they  instil  into  the  fishermen,  is  very  great. 

There  are  several  species  of  EK^g  fishes,  Sc^Uivdcty  and  ^larks,  Car- 
€ha'ndns,{C1yooraw(yo,  Mai.,)  which  destroy  fish,  and  tear  the  nets,  should 
they  become  entangled  in  them ;  the  large  species  is  very  common, 
and  will  even  carry  off  men.  A  man  eating  shark  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  For  several  years,  only  one  instance  has  occurred  of  a 
person  being  taken  by  a  shark  near  Coohin. 

A  fisherman  who  had  been  out  all  night,  in  January  1862,  wished 
for  some  toddy,  but  as  the  remainder  of  the  men  objected  to  landing, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  swim  ashwe,  obtain  wliat  he  required, 
and  then  return  to  the  boat  But  he  had  scarcely  left  the  boat's 
side,  when  a  large  white  shark  was  seen  in  pursuit:  it  seiced  the 
unfortunate  man  almost  immediately,  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  him,  but 
dropping  this,  it  turned  again  upon  its  back,  and  carried  off  its 
prey,  who  was  never  seen  again. 

The  most  frequent  accidents  arising  from  ^arks,  oocur  either 
after  the  fish  has  been  hooked,  and  brought  into  the  boat,  or  else 
when  it  has  become  entangled  in  a  net,  and  the  Fiafaennen  dther 
attempt  to  seize  it^  or  to  cut  the  meshes  to  let  it  go. 

Sharks  are  generally  caught  by  lines  and  hooks,  and  take  a  bait, 
if  their  guide  is  not  with  them,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  Pilot  Fish, 
Naucnttes  dttctor,  that  appears  never  to  lose  sight  of  its  friend  the 
shark.  It  has  been  observed  to  keep  it  from  swallowing  a  bait,  and 
even  to  hold  on  by  its  tail,  after  it  has  been  hooked,  to  prevent  its 
being  drawn  out  of  the  water.     The  ancients  believed  that  the  pilot 
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fish,  went  with  their  vesselB,  until  tlie  desired  haven  was  reached, 
when  it  left  them.  Its  darkly  striped  sides,  makes  it  easily  per- 
ceived from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  when  captured,  it  is  good 
«ating,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Mackerel  family. 

A  shark  is  rather  a  valuable  acquisition,  its  flesh  is  esteemed  very 
nutritive,  and  tibiough  rarely  eaten  fresh,  it  is  salted  in  pieces,  and 
then  is  believed  to  be  very  good,  especially  for  women  who  have 
young  infants.  Its  native  name,  of  FcU  Soora^  MaL,  or  milk  produc- 
ing, refers  to  the  powers  attributed  to  it.  The  hammer  headed 
shark,  grows  to  12  feet,  or  even  more  in  length,*  it  is  not  esteemed 
490  nourishing,  as  the  other  species. 

The  Saw  Fish,  Pristis  semi  sagiUattis,  Shaw.,  is  certainly  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  sharks,  and  accidents  are  more  commonly  seen 
caused  by  its  snout,  which  is  extended  like  a  sword,  and  toothed 
like  a  large  saw ;  a  very  formidable  weapon  of  offence,  and  one  it  is 
very  fond  of  making  use  o£  The  eye  is  very  curiously  formed,  the 
yellowish  coloured  iris,  which  has  a  very  fine  black  margin,  instead 
of  possessing  a  circular  hole  in  its  centre,  commonly  called  the  pupil, 
may  be  said  to  be  entire,  and  an  oval  flap  made  of  its  upper  and 
lower  half.  These  flaps  appear  to  be  easily  raised,  depressed,  or 
expanded,  thiis  partially  or  completely  excludiqg  light  as  required. 
The  habits  of  this  fish  are  too  little  known,  for  any  assertion  to  be 
made  regarding  the  use  of  this  peculiar  iris,  but  as  neither  eyelids  nor 
nictitating  membranes  could  act  owing  to  external  pressure  under 
water,  analogy  would  favour  the  belief,  that  this  fish  traverses  some 
peculiarly  bright  spaces,  where  tke  light  would  be  too  strong  for  its 
-optical  apparatus,  and  that  consequently  it  has  the  power  of  excluding 
^as  much  of  it  as  it  pleases,  by  means  of  these  curtains  fonned  of 
the  iris.  The  lens  is  peculiarly  soft  Their  flesh  is  equally  good 
with  the  sharks.  The  fins  of  all  these  species,  are  salted,  and 
generally  sent  to  China.  Their  skins  are  used  for  sword  belts,  and 
rubbing  down  rough  surfaces. 

The  Skates,  liaiaidce,  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety, 

*  The  Natives  give  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  size  of  these  fish ;  the 
liaTnnier  headed  shark,  they  say  is  often  from  40  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  the 
white  variety  much  larger,  but  they  cannot  catch  them,  owing  to  their  enor- 
mous siice  I 
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buth  in  colour  and  form.  They  are  considered  as  nntritioos  aa  the 
sharks,  all  are  used  if  captured  in  the  Monsoon  time  by  ^e  fiah  ml 
manufacturers.  A  species  of  Eagle  Ray,  MylioboHdoBy  also  known 
as  a  Whip  Ray,  from  its  long  tail,  which  is  often  three  times  the 
l«]gth  of  its  body,  is  very  common  from  October  to  February.  It 
is  generally  perceived  jumping,  or  as  the  Natives  express  it  flying 
out  of  the  sea,  or  Backwater,  at  which  period,  they  are  believed  to 
be  spawning.  Their  large  size  renders  them  conspicuous  objects, 
even  as  far  as  a  distance  of  three  miles.  When  jumping  tihey  turn 
round,  and  their  white  under  surface,  is  more  apparent  than  their 
darker  backs,  which  in  some  are  marked  all  over  like  the  akin  of  a 
Cheetah. 

Natives  are  from  experience,  very  cautious  in  handling  these  fish, 
until  quite  dead.  The  spine  on  their  tails  are  anployed  as  weapons 
of  either  offence  or  defence,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  twisting 
their  tail  around  a  person's  hand,  or  aim,  they  inflict  a  most 
severe  wound,  by  a  dragging  motion.  In  1861  a  man  came  to  the 
Dispensary,  with  his  right  forearm  mortified,  from  a  wound  of  this 
description,  and  amputation  was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to. 

One  day  on  the  backwater,  a  few  miles  from  Cochin,  an  Eag^e 
Ray  nearly  6  feet  in  length,  from  the  end  of  his  tail  to  the  tip  of 
his  nose,  was  seen  gyrating  about,  close  to  the  cabin  boat.  No  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  coming  up  to  him,  but  the  question  then 
arose,  whether  he  was  only  playing  a  trick  to  induce  some  unwary 
individual  to  try  and  capture  him,  and  then  after  giving  him  a 
wound  with  its  tail,  to  swim  away  triumphant.  But  accidents  will 
happen,  a  boat  hook  was  at  hand,  the  prize  was  captured,  its  tail 
cut  off,  and  its  evil  powers  destroyed. 

This  tail  has  in  it  an  evident  power  of  evil,  whilst  the  fish  is 
alive,  but  after  its  death,  it  is  supposed  to  have  equally  excellent 
virtues.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  it,  being  effectually  protected 
against  charms,  and  able  to  face  the  evil  eye  with  impunity. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Rays,  one  of  which  (Therrundee^ 
MaL,)  would  be  exactly  like  a  Bat,  were  its  long  tail  removed,  all 
appear  aware  of  the  possession  of  this  powerful  weapon,  and  Usher- 
men  almost  invariably  cut  it  off,  as  soon  as  the  Fish  is  caught,  to 
prevent  its  injuring  them. 
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Some  species  of  Electric  Bays,  are  found  farther  down  the  coast^ 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  captured  at  Cochin. 

The  Fisheries  are  now  unrestricted,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch, 
every  fisherman  was  either  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  amount,  or  give 
a  proportion  of  his  gains  as  a  sort  of  royalty,  to  the  officials  of 
Cochin. 

The  forcing  glance  at  the  enormous  numbers,  and  varieties  of 
fish,  must  give  rise  to  the  thought;  what  use  are  all  these  bounti- 
ful gifts  of  Providence  turned  to  1  Or  are  the  Shark  and  the  Perch 
allowed  to  prey  upon  their  smaller  nei^bours,  and  the  weaker  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  stronger,  whilst  man  is  starving  in  the  vicinity  i 
It  b  unfortunately,  but  too  evident,  that  year  after  year,  the  horrors 
of  stanration  are  not  unknown  amongst  the  population,  and  a  want 
of  nutriment  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  Hindu  of  Bengal  may 
exclaim,  that  those  of  his  religion  will  not  eat  fish,  but  such  is 
incofrect,  in  Malabar  most  of  the  twice  bom  classes  refuse  to  do  so, 
none  of  the  Sudras  and  those  beneath  them. 

The  reason  why  huge  quantities  of  salt  fish  are  not  exported 
from  the  Native  States,  is  a  question  for  the  Politician  to  solve,  but 
heavy  taxes  on  salt,  and  enormous  almost  prohibitoiy  duties, 
cannot  conduce  to  the  success  of  this  trade.  In  Europe  from 
very  eariy  ages  fisheries  were  protected  by  legislative  enactment, 
not  so  in  the  Native  States  of  India,  where  neither  protec- 
tion, free  trade,  nor  encouragement,  is  afforded  the  low  caste  fisher- 
man, to  enable  him  to  extend  his  occupation,  to  the  curhug  and  ex- 
portation of  fish. 
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and  moths — Mosquitoes — Fleas — Ant  lions — Dragon  flies — White  Ants — 
Earwigs — Cockroaches — Mantis  and  8t.  Francis  Xavier — Walking  leaves- 
Walking  sticks— Mole  crickets  and  uses  to  which  put — Locusts — ^Bugs— 
CioadoQ — Fish  insects — Centipedea — Spiders— Soorpiou— Crabs  —  Spider 
orabs^-Cray  fish— Hermit  crabs— Sea  Mantis. 

The  MoUusca  have  many  repfreaentatives,  inhabiting  both  the  aalt 
nnd  the  fresh  water^  the  running  atreama»  and  the  stagnant  tanks^ 
as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  earth,  although  more  sparingly.  A 
certain  deficiency  in  variety,  is  compensated  for,  by  the  enormous 
numbers  of  some  of  the  existing  species. 

Durlt^  the  South  West  Monsoon,  and  subsequent  to  it,  there  are 
many  long  oval  plates  on  the  sea  beach,  which  although  fcagile,  are 
easily  recognized  as  shells :  being  the  internal,  or  dorsal  plate,  (gladius,) 
of  the  Cuttle  fish,  OdojniSy  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds  and  tides.  They  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  collected 
for  cleaning  windows,  and  similar  domeatitt  purposes. 

The  common  species,  has  a  convex  back,  of  a  shield-Uke  form, 
whilst  the  skin  covering  it  is  loose,  and  of  a  rich  purplish  brown, 
shot  with  other  colours.  It  can  apparently  change  its  hue  at  pleasure, 
or  through  fear,  when  touched  it  frequently  becomes  of  a  silvery 
white.  The  shell  of  its  back  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  dog's 
tongue,  and  is  from  4^  to  5  inches  in  length. 

This  most  voracious  Mollusc,  has  a  head  surrounded  by  eight  arms, 
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or  appendages,  of  about  equal  length,  all  of  wlilch  are  furnished  with 
suckers  on  their  inner  surfiace.  Its  mouth  is  armed  with  brown 
homy  jaws,  resembling  a  parrot's  bill,  excepting  that  the  short  man- 
dible is  the  upper  one :  whilst  round  this  organ  are  two  rows  of  suckers. 
Its  ink  bag,  from  the  contents  of  which,  a  rich  tint  of  sepia  may  be 
procured,  it  employs  to  discolour  the  water  around  it  when  pursued. 
It  swims  with  rapidity  or  crawls  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  sea, 
in  search  of  crustaccea,  or  its  finny  prey. 

Wonderful  tales  have  been  told  of  the  enormous  size  to  which  this 
creature  grows,  navigators  have  asserted  that  they  have  seen  it  with 
arms  sixty  feet  in  length,  with  which  it  has  embraced  and  dragged 
down  passing  boats,  and  one  of  them  mentioned  in  Scandinavian 
legends,  was  able  to  lay  hold  of,  and  remove  Islands ! 

Passing  on  to  the  gasteropods,  we  reach  that  beautiful  division, 
which  both  charms  the  eye  by  the  colouration  and  form  of  its 
shelly  covering,  and  pleases  the  Epicure,  by  the  delicacy  of  the  food 
afforded  by  its  tribes. 

The  family  of  }furicid<e  are  not  well  represented,  as  but  two 
species  are  apparently  found,  and  those  only  during  the  violence  of  the 
South  West  Monsoon.  One  is  a  spiny  murex  with  a  long  beak,  the 
other  a  frog  shell,  (Rawlla,  Lam.) 

Along  the  shore  as  the  tide  recedes,  are  perceived  many  varieties 
of  the  Auger  sheU,  {Terebra,  Lam.)  their  colours  varying,  from  pure 
white,  to  bluish  purple,  whilst  some  are  striped,  others  plain. 

The  Cones  are  not  conunon,  oceaeionally  a  dead  money  cowiy, 
Cyprcsa  moneta,  may  be  found  on  the  shore,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  such  may  have  been  dropped  there.  But  still  as  they  form  a 
large  article  of  commerce  in  the  neighbouring  Maldives  and  Lacca- 
dives,  they  may  not  be  merely  visitors  here.  Cowries  are  not  employ- 
ed as  small  change  for  money  in  Cochin,  as  in  the  Deccan  and  other 
inland  places,  but  occasionally  a  favourite  bull  may  be  perceived, 
with  a  string  of  them  around  his  neck. 

Amongst  the  Potamides,  tlie  Terehralia  teleacopiaj  is  very  com- 
mon at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  tides. 
A  number  of  specimens  which  were  obtained  from  the  canal  during 
the  hot  month  of  November,  and  placed  in  an  ant's  nest  were  remov- 
ed in  the  end  of  January,  in  the  expectation  that  the  animal  substance 
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would  hare  been  deared  out :  but  when  they  were  pat  into  abasin  of 
water,  preparatory  to  their  being  deansed,  affeertwo  or  three  honis 
the  animals  commenced  emerging  from  the  sheUs,  as  healthy 
as  ever.  No  doubt  they  hyhemaUj  if  it  may  so  be  called,  in  the 
heat^  and  as  in  the  ant's  nest  they  had  no  means  of  subsisting,  Uiey 
retreated  into  their  shells^  which  they  firmly  dosed  with  the  oper- 
culum at  the  external  aperture,  and  waited  for  a  damper  stale  6t  the 
weather,  and  a  time  more  congenial  to  their  requirementa  The  little 
Cerithidta  obtura.  Lam.,  Ib  seen  lying  in  thousands  along  the  muddy 
banks  of  the  same  places  where  the  Potamides  are  found,  these  last 
are  collected  in  great  numbers,  and  burnt  with  other  shells  for  lime. 

A  spedes  of  undescribed  nuush  snail  is  found  on  the  coast,  it  is 
*^  a  variety  of  the  PcUudomtu  Parwi^  of  Edgar  Layard,  and  difiors 
from  the  Deccan  and  Bombay  species.'*  The  little  Mdama  tuber- 
cutatOy  is  common  in  every  stagnant  piece  of  water.  Two  varieties 
of  Turritdla  are  exceedingly  numerous  on  the  sea  shore,  the  one 
being  light,  (T.  imhricata,)  the  other  shite  coloured. 

Amongst  the  family  of  Paludinidm,  there  are  many  known  spedes, 
the  river  snail  is  very  abundant :  in  localities  not  far  removed  firom 
the  sea,  the  light  brown,  P,  melanaslama,  Benson,  is  most  prevalent^ 
but  inland  the  kirger  olive  coloured  and  striped,  P.  BengcUienms, 
appears  to  take  its  place.  Together  with  this  last,  is  an  angnlate 
variety,  which  b  of  rather  a  lighter  colour,  and  has  been  obtsined 
from  Burmah  and  Bundelcund.  These  snails  are  employed  as  arti- 
cles of  food,  by  some  of  the  lower  classea 

Ampullarioe,  or  apple  snails,  are  very  abundant,  and  some  of  them 
grow  to  a  very  latge  size.  The  average  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  four 
of  these  taken  from  amongst  a  number  collected  for  eating,  was  1  j^  by 
■^  inches,  whilst  one  of  them,  (A,  Malabarica^  held  1|  ounces  of 
water.  Natives  assert  that  in  the  month  of  January  voy  much 
larger  specimens  may  be  obtained. 

Nerites  or  sea  snails,  and  Trochi,  are  occasionally  found  on  Uie 
shore,  but  are  neither  so  common,  nor  so  large,  as  Airtfaer  south 
where  there  are  rocks.  Of  the  Cup  and  Saucer  Limpets,  (C<dypbrm 
idee,  J  there  is  one  small  species  exceedingly  numerous  along  the 
shore,  as  wdl  as  a  Tooth  shell,  (dentalium.)  There  is  one  fresh  water 
Nerite,  {Jjferitina  crepidularia,  Lam.)  which  is  commoiL 
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'  The  HeticidiB,  or  Land  Snaib,  Mdd  to  exist  wherever  there  are 
jBtees,  i^  notjinknown  in  Malabar,  but  it  is  most  difUcult  to  obtain 
fresh  specimens.  In  the  hot  months,  dead  ones  may  be  perceived  under 
.shrubs,  and  amongst  bushes,  but  living  ones  are  rarely  to  be  found. 

In  tanks,  the  Fond  Snail,  {Lymn^fa  ItnUolay  Lam.)  is  very  com- 
mon, as  well  as  the  little  BUkinia  Travancorioa^  and  the  Planwhw 
Jndiem,  Benson.  On  examining  dried  up  tanks  at  the  end  of  the 
oold  season,  as  in  March,  numbers  of  specimens  of  the  Planorbis  are 
seMiy  in  all  of  which  the  Mollusc  is  dead.  The  same  observation 
lioldfr  good  in  respect  to  Ampullwi<£,  many  dead  shells  of  which  are 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  scorched  up  paddy  fields  at  this  time, 
and  when  they  are  irrigated  in  January  and  February,  enormous  num- 
bers of  dead  Ampnllarioe  and  Palludinoe,  float  about  in  the  water. 

In  the  fre^  water  tanks,  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  a  bivalve, 
somewhat  resembling  a  dark  brown  eockle,  {Cyrena,  Lam.)  it  grows 
to  some  sifle,  «nd  is  employed  for  food,  whilst  its  shells  are  burnt 
for  lime.  The  C^rbietUa  driatablal  DesL,  is  also  found  in  the 
sandy  inhmd  rivefs,  In  company  with  what  appears  to  be  the  Afya- 
raduUvMy  Oh.,  as  ^  m  form  it  approaches  that  figure  in  Wood's  Lidex.'' 
The  &ei^  water  mussel,  which  ^  has  a  salmon  nacred  shell,  is  appa- 
rently identical  with  the  Ohinese,  Unio  c&nsobrinus,  Lea.''  It  is  very 
numerous  in  ponds,  and  moist  paddy  fields,  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tides,  but  a  long  and  patient  search,  has  failed  to 
detect  pearls  m  ^ent  It  is  esteemed  as  fockl,  as  is  also  a  smaller 
variety,  wMdi  usually  inhabits  the  same,  or  contiguous  localities. 
The  Oytherto^  Lam.,  are  much  used  for  food,  in  spite  of  their  size 
not  bemg  great :  the  rather  ugly  brown,  C  ccuta^  is  generally  the 
largest^  but  the  (7.  otrum,  Var.,  G.  tneretrix,  Lam.  Jun.,  and  C,  fusca,  (?) 
are  amongst  the  most  common  species.  A  beautiful  bright  blue 
green  mussel,  is  found  in  the  sea,  both  North  and  South  of  the  Oochin 
state,  and  the  pretty  CuUdltu  poUtus,  Wood,  is  occasionally  thrown 
ttp'by  the  waves. 

-  Space  wiU  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the  various  shells  pro- 
curable, even  were  such  possible,  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
enomoQS  numbers  of  MytUidoe,  Arcadce,  Cyprinidcey  Veneridce,  and 
other  Uvalves,  are  collected  on  the  sea  beach,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  chunam. 
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Ojsten  aiB  exeeediagly  ntanerouBy  and  are  proeorad  in  large 
quantitleB  by  divers,  in  about  ten  feet  water.  They  are  vmy  Uu^^i^ 
and  at  times  unwholesome,  occasionally  little  pearls  are  f oond  m 
them.  As  there  are  no  rocks  to  which  they  can  attach  themselTao, 
they  affix  themselres  to  any  ol^ect  within  reach,  and  may  frequently 
be  seen  clinging  to  one  another.  Both  the  singqlar  cock's  comb 
Oyster,  Ottrea  crigia  gtUU,  and  the  curious  Anomia^  are  also  found 
along  the  coast  The  Bearl  Oyster,  Mekagtina  margofitiferm,  is  not 
found,  but  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  impori- 
ing  it^  as  in  such  a  locality  as  the  Nanikal  mud  bank,  it  wifjtA 
possibly  thrive. 

The  Articulata  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  veiy  largely 
represented  and  is  divisible  into  the  true  articulated  animals,  and 
the  worms.  The  insect  dass  daims  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
residents  on  the  Malabar  coast  Many  of  its  tribes  are  goigeoualy 
arrayed,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  some  of  them  as  they  flit 
about  from  bush  to  bush,  give  a  charm  to  the  scenery,  which  mo- 
tionless objects  could  never  afford.  The  Centipedes  are  dreaded, 
from  their  venomous  bites ;  the  Thysanour%  for  the  family  of  the 
fish  insect  which  they  contain,  so  destructive  to  dothes;  the  Sueto* 
rial  tribe  for  the  irritation  caused  by  its  fleas,  the  Beeties  for  the 
spoliation  and  consumption  of  trees,  food,  and  clothing:  the  Orthop* 
tera,  for  the  disgusting  cockroach,  the  still  more  fri^tful  lookup 
mole  cricket,  and  the  numerous  locusts.  The  Hendptera  for  its 
brilliant,  but  too  odoriferous  bugs ;  the  Neuroptera  for  the  white 
ants,  the  Hymenoptera,  for  its  biting  and  stinging  insects,  and  its 
numerous  bees,  and  wasps  :  even  the  beautiful  dass  of  Lepidoptera, 
furnishes  the  moth,  which  is  so  destmetive  to  dothes  and  furs :  and 
the  Diptera  contains  the  unf  ortunetdy  but  too  well  known  mosqnitoe. 

Insect  life  is  comparativdy  deficient  during  the  rains,  but  after 
their  cessation,  and  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather,  the  vari- 
ed food  most  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  each,  abounds ;  and 
insects  come  forth  from  their  retreats,  enlivening  the  scenery  with 
their  gorgeous  colours,  peopling  the  air,  the  water,  the  grass,  the 
high  lands,  the  plains,  and  the  woods,  furnishing  their  destroyers 
with  food,  and  the  lover  of  natural  history,  with  mest  interestiBgaBd 
ever  varying  wonders. 
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Besides  ihe  aeaaoiM,  othfir  caoaes  are  in  operation,  ictgoiating  the 
dietribntion  of  inaeets ;  thus,  amongst  the  Beetles/  the  great  mass 
cC  GicindelicUB  are  found  along  the  sea  shore,  and  the  Scorpion  beetle^ 
(Anihia  Q^gutkita)  prolific  on  the  mountainous  ghauts,  is  unknown 
in  the  [dains.  This  Geographical  limitation,  is  perceptible  in  many 
other  forma  of  insect  life,  and  though  many  species  haye  a  most  exten* 
aive  range,  there  are  others  witk  a  most  drcumscribed  distribution. 

The  Beetlea^  CokcpUroB,^  form  a  numerous  family,  not  only  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  numbsr  of  their  generoe^  but  also  in  respect  of  the 
infinity  of  individuals  belonging  to  each.  Some  are  employed  as 
medicine,  others  as  food,  some  are  admired  for  their  brilliant  colours, 
and  again  others  are  dreaded  lor  the  mischief  they  occasion,  especial- 
ly amongst  the  Cocoannt  tzees^  which  form  much  of  the  wealth  of  this 
portion  of  India.  Whilst  aome-destroy  the  rice  which  is  being  kept 
for  human  food,  or  the  Qinger  in  readiness  for'ezport  to  European 
markets,  others  again  dear  away  dead  animal  substances,  and  thus 
fTOventmuch  of  the  unwholes(mie  taint,  which  the  atmosphere  might 
veoeiTe  therefrom.  Oocoanut  beetles  vary  in  different  localities. 
In  Ceylon^  the  dreaded  Coooanut  beetle,  is  of  the  Long  Homed 
apedes,  L<m(if%eomi<if  and  in  South  Travancore  a  Longirostral 
em^euUo^  is  aoonsed  of  causing  the  mischief  but  in  North  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  the  ffeUocaprii  mida$,  has  the  credit  of  it.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  some  species  attack  the  stem,  and  cause 
it  to  become  rotten,  whilst  others  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves, 
and  others  again  fix  themselves  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  and  des- 
troy the  portion  known  as  the  cabbi^ 

.  Along  the  sea  shore,  a  beautiful  and  most  numerous  species  of 
Cidndeia^  ((7.  Biramo§a,  Fab.)  may  be  found,  its  long  legs  assist  it 
in  jumping  about  most  actively,  whilst   its  bright  purple  under- 

*  A  Iftige  oolleotion  of  Coleopteroo,  has  been  penonally  made  in  Malabar ; 
amongst  wbieh  are  specimena,  of  erery  apeoiea  named  in  these  pages. 

t  AmoBgrt  moeh  valuable  inlonnation  on  inaaeti^  and  shells,  kindlj  fumisli- 
ad  me  by  W.  B.  Ben9on^  Stq^  and  inolnded  in  these  pagss,  I  am  also  indebted 
to  him  for  the  knowledge^  that  Oc^eput  oU,  is  the  best  preservative  in  collec- 
tions of  inseots,  against  the  depredations  to  which  they  are  so  subject,  especial- 
Ij  within  the  tropics.  A  few  dropg  on  a  pieee  of  sponge,  renewed  eveiy  three  or 
^mr  nMNith%  in  saoh  tray  will  be  lonnd  to  be  most  efficaotoufl. 

t  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  Oylon. 


siuffto^i  greeniak  red  cheit^  md  reddiflk  b*Gk  wA  thik  nuk' 
ings^  rindsrs  tkis  iittk  Tiger  bostl^  a  pfonineBt  otytel  on  the  iiiMltf> 
of  the  lea  shore. 

TkM  Scorpion  beetle,  Aidkia  ^ifuMata^aBxtiM  gpmniXfyCtlkA,. 
OB  account  of  the  veDomons  wocmde  it  iniiotBi  is  found  ooi  oi  aear 
the  Ghauts,  but  does  not  desoeod  to  the  pkAoe^it  is  al*6  oomnon  eia. 
the  table  land  of  Mysore^  the  Deocan,  and  tibe  Neilghexriei^  and  ua^ 
every  where  dreaded.  It  is  about  1^  inches  Imi^  and  blaek  mtb  six 
bffge  white  ^>ota,  which  randen  it  a  Tory  ooDSpicQOUsolgost  Soraniil* 
species  of  water  beetles,  Dytiemy  and  Whiiiigigs,  Qyrim^  are  recOig^. 
nised  by  strangers,  as  closely  resembling  their  European  relatiTes. 

Amongst  the  Serrioomes,  is  the  Rose  beetle^  Skmocera  Okt$§m, 
which  i3  found  in  great  numbers^  both  on  the  Qhants  aad  uoJand.^^ 
Its  under  surface  is  a  glossy  green,  with  wings  either  of  a  daap 
chestnut  colour^  or  of  a  bluish  green,  whilst  its  head  and  cbest  aea* 
of  a  golden  green,  in  little  pits,  even  the  Natives  notioe  this  beeaiM-r 
ful  beetle.  When  taken  it  tries  to  throw  itseif  on  thegrouady  irhm» 
it  is  slow  in  its  movements^  although  its  fli§^  is  vwy  rapid.  CSU^ 
dren  affix  a  string  round  it^  between  the  dtest  and  the  wiqg  Hxw^. 
which  part  it  can  doee  with  great  lofoe,  sqaeedag  anythi^,  wkkdv 
may  get  there  severely,  Hm  Hector  butfceidy,  PapUio  HmiUr^  ia  ala» 
frequently  fastened  to  a|»Bcaof  cotton  ina  sianlar  meaner,  and  {ribjt 
ed  with  by  chikben.  l%e  wing  easasof  this  green  speciea6f  teiflc; 
are  collected  in  large  numbers^  and  sold  in  the  Bassar,  cMmt  for 
exportation  to  Bonri)ay,  w  for  Native  actors  and  moontebflttka,  t» 
adorn  their  dresses.  There  is  a  beantifiil  green  gold  speokSy  of  th* 
BupresHe  famUy,  B.  Chrysoehora^  and  another  rare  species  of  the 
same  £imily,  whidb  has  its  wiiig  cases  and  thorax  pitted  in  linee^ 
and  coloured  with  green  and  gold.  This  has  been  aldo  found  at 
Saugor,  but  appears  to  be  still  unnamed. 

A  cuhous  family,  known  as  skip  jacfcs^  Elaieridm,  famish  some 
very  goigeous  beetles^  and  few  in  India  can  aarpass  the  odouiaqgB, 
of  the  Oampto^CemuB  Stephenm,  Hope  Its  wing  cases  are  of  a 
golden  green  colour,  whilst  the  thorax  whidi  is  expanded  transverse^ 
ly,  is  of .  a  cbesnut  colour  in  the  centre^  and  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  blue»  Tins  appean  howiewv  td>  be  ymrf  nt%  tiia  ugi* 
specimen  here  referred  to,  was  caught  at  IMcbOor.     A  sball  but 


t€ty  towlalid  liUle  bioiiae  o^oiMd  Blater  boa  tha  «r6dit<tf  Mtu^: 
«lo4b«»>.««id  evidiBiici»  k  atro^gfy  in  faTOur  ol  tfueli  being  tlieos^. 

The  Scarabeides,  give  aome  large  spedea  whieb  ere  no^  looked 
Hpon  with  fhv&nti,  owiag  to  a  great  estent  to  their  acayenger  daties, 
^od  to  the  want'  of  bnlliancy  ift  tbeir  ooloorliig^  but  to  this  ket; 
there  are  aeveral  exeeptiona  ;  one  laifge  Mack  apeciea^  Copris  m^deuuBp 
baa  a  horn  on  the  aumiiiit  of  ita  head^  and  eaeh  of  the  front  and  ez-^ 
teniai  eomeie  of  ite  oheat^  are  carried  forward  into  overarching  pro^ 
jectiona.  Anotiiier  nearly  allied  ifpeoHm  of  copxis  ia  smaQer,  and 
of  a  browB  odour ;  one  yeryrongh  brown  beetie,  has  wing  caaes  like 
the  barkof  atree,  or  perhapaaomethinglikeatoadyit  doea'not  appear 
to  have  been  deaeribedy  but  ia  to  a  certain  extent  aimilar  to  the 
Trcx  gramdatuBy  whidi  ia  found  in  the  DoAb,  and  elsewhere.  One 
amall  apeciea  of  Soarabeuay  ia  of  a  bnmiahad  bhie  green  colour,  8, 
OMrophagu$^  it  ia  moatlj  aeen  in  aandj  placea.  A  Bull  homed  irmg 
beetle  Antiirophagoa  --*•  1  ia  veiybeaatifaiy  it  haa  two  home  in  front/ 
Uhe  those  of  a  cowhand  another  small  one  in  the  centre,  its  head  and 
cheat  are  of  a  bronaa  green  edonr,  whilat  ita  wing  oaaea  are  brtfwn, 
ii  ia  I^  inchea  long« 

Amongst  the  stag  beetlea,  ia  one  enormoua  apeciea  of  Luoanusp 
three  and  a  hsdf  inches  long,  by  one  inch  wide :  ita  mandiUea  am 
laige  and  atrong,  and  it  is  altogether  a  formidable  looking  creature.. 
Ita  cokur  ia  browi^  and  it  ia  not  nneommon  about  the  monlodn 
time. 

A  very  handsome  Ctuculio  is  found,  but  more  frequently  in  Tra- 
vancore  than  in  Ooehin^  ite  general  cc^our  ia  a  reddish  dieatnut^  witk 
a  heart  shaped  black  mark  in  the  centre  of  ita  wing  coverings,^ 
whieh  are  snlcated,  and  one  round  blaek  spot  on  either  aide :  ita 
under  surf  aos  haa  alao  ao^ie  cheatnut  markiiiigs.  One  deep  purple 
colored  Elefdumt  beetle,  so  named  from  its  pn^nged  anont^  k 
rather  handsome,  it  ia  the  Wiyncofikoruifirru/ginmiu^  Fab.  An  ex^ 
ceedingly  curioua  beetk  whkh  k  rather  ran  in  Coddn,  but  common: 
Ibrther  south  in  Trayanoore,  k  aapedea  of  Pavwaa,  Flatyrhopolus^ 
MeUii :  each  of  ita  antennoa  terminate  m  a  flattened  knob^  gKving  it 
oi  ^e  first  gkoce  the  appearaaoe  of  luRPing  twu  beads,  ita  wiag 
ca^ea  are  of  a  de^  bmwa  celDur,  •  It  emita  a  yeUowflnid,  hayiag* 
an  offidnsive  nneU,  that  lasts  to  a  day^  aad  the  atiiin  of  whidi 
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(diottld  it  get  upon  a  pemm'fl  hand,  contfainea  tot  nearly  a  wetk.  It 
has  a  naaty  squeak  wken  captured.  One  plaeed  with  aa  Banvig  is 
a  glass,  was  deToored  by  the  latter  insect 

The  Long  homed  ]i)eetleB  axe  very  numeronSy  t&e  finest  is  the 
Lamia  Roghi^  or  a  closely  alUed  qMcks,  neatly  2  inches  \!(mg^  of  » 
brownish  colour,  with  four  reddish  white  round  qwto  on  either 
wing  case.  Ooeasionany  the  hardened  white  cases  looking  like  ^ggs^ 
within  which  are  the  perfect  insects,  may  be  I6nnd  inside  soft  treea. 
Some  obligingly  sent  by  Mr.  Kohlhoff  from  IMchoor,  measured 
l^X^  inches.  As  a  number  cf  them  often  exist  in  ^  same  tree,  tho 
timber  is  of  coarse  rendered  comparatively  useless.  In  some  places  it 
is  said,  that  even  after  furniture  has  been  made  up,  these  unwelcomo 
irisitors  are  occasionally  pereeived,  emerging  from  the  interior. 

The  Caasididoe  are  numerously  represented,  one  little  spedealook* 
iug  like  burnished  gold,  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  in  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  Another  is  of  a  li^t  green  and  gold,  whilst  a 
third  Ib  smaller  but  of  much  the  same  cc^ours,  although  diffareul^ 
marked,  and  there  Sa  also  a  large  unnamed  species,  c^tainly  beara^ 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  miniature  Tortoise.  The  Lady  Birdsi 
(CocciauUm)  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  eitiier  in  their  appearance,  or 
their  smeU,  one  lovely  litde  species  is  of  a  beautifcd  fahte  green 
colour. 

'1%6  HymenopteroB,  or  membrane  winged  insects,  call  for  eqpeciai 
attention,  as  the  Hindus  highly  venerate  the  Bee,  and  some  apeeiea 
ef  Ants,  believing  that  the  spirits  by  whidi  they  are  animated,  are 
&voured  of  God,  and  their  intellects  more  developed,  than  in  niost 
other  forms  of  insect  Ufa  Amongst  this  tribe  are  the  Csipenter 
Bees,  {Xpioeopa  laiip$$y)  the  deep  blue  species,  is  sacred  to  Yiahnu, 
and  there  is  another  smaller  one  with  a  yellow  thorax.  Bothaie 
veiy  destructive  as  they  bore  into  wood.  The  Honey  Bee  which 
existB  in  lance  swaims  in  the  jungles,  furnishes  large  quantities  of  ho^ 
n^,  and  wax,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  bears  and  other  wild  animah 

The  soUtBiy  Wasp^  is  a  frequent  visitor  into  houses,  where  it 
forms  its  nest  consisting  of  single  mnid  cells,  in  which  it  deposits  its 
^ggs  against  the  door  posts,  Venetians,  or  any  other  suitable  pLaees ; 
day  after  day,  or  every  second  or  third  morning,  it  increases  the 
structure,  by  adding  one  more  room  within  each  of  which  it  encloaee 
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acatepiUar.  ThaBoetal WaqNiasthi^are tenned, (XHiatruotA 
dalicato  nMt^  as  if  made  of  paper,  dinded  into  oe^ 
the  ceiling  by  a  fine  otalk. 

Many  and  exoeedin|^y  intereeting  are  the  vaat  family  of  Ants, 
which  come  to  the  notice  of  the  teaseller,  on  account  of  the  Tiruknce 
of  their  attacks,  to  the  resident  for  the  damage  they  do  to  his  goods 
andstoreSi  and  to  theSanitaiy  Officer,  supposing  one  to  ezist^  f or 
the  service  they  render,  by  removing  animal  substances,  which  with- 
out their  asaistanoe^  might  remain  to  taint  and  poison  the  atmos- 
phere, giving  rise  to  various  and  fatal  dieeasee 

The  common  Black  Ant,  FamUea  eompreua,  Fah.,  does  not  re- 
side in  this  portion  of  India :  but  a  species  wliich  is  quite  as  viru- 
lent is  found,  vi£.,  the  Buf ous  tree  ant^  Formica  muuragdinOf  needy 
half  an  inch  in  length,  it  forms  its  nest  of  leavee^  especially  of  the 
Mangoe,  whilst  they  are  growkkg  on  the  trees.  After  having  drawn 
tiism  together,  it  unites  them  with  a  fine  white  web,  and  numbers  of 
them  reside  within  this  nest.  Should  any  person  take  hold  of  one  of 
these  ctomieOes,  in  mistake  for  a  bird's  nesi^  he  will  repent  his  cap- 
ture, as  the  inmates  at  once  sally  forth,  in  defence  of  their  dwelling, 
and  woe  to  him  whom  many  of  them  simultaneously  attack. 

A  Gentleman  wishing  to  examine  one  of  theee  Ant's  nests,  directed 
his  servants  to  procure  one,  and  place  it  on  his  table.  This  was  done, 
but  on  his  return  home,  he  found  his  visitors  had  become  so  irate, 
that  no  one  could  venture  into  the  room,  in  which  they  were 
located.  In  the  North  West  Provinces,  these  ants  are  employed  to 
firee  houses  of  wasps  which  sometimes  take  up  their  abodes  within, 
and  th^  speedily  destroy  or  drive  them  aWay,  but  subsequently 
become  so  irritated,  that  they  attackaU  the  inmates  indiscriminaftely. 
They  are  by  no  means  averse  to  animal  food,  and  may  frequently  be 
perceived  upon  bamboo  fences,  catching  small  Black  Ants,  F<nmiai 
pkyUopMiOy  Jerd.,  by  their  backs,  and  carrying  them  away  for  a  meaL 
But  in  doing  this,  they  are  obliged  to  be  careful,  as  should  the  intend- 
ed prey  exude  ascertain  secretion,  which  it  has  the  power  of  doing, 
it  produces  most  ii^urious  effects  on  them. 

A  minute  ant,  which  is  more  frequently  noticed  by  persons  who 
lamlyleave  their  houses,  has  a  light  buff  cdkmred  chest  and  lqpB»  with 
a  dark  brown  body,  AtiadtitrueMir^  Jerd.    It  clears  away  an^ 
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ihtX e<KOKA  in  its  W9Ly  from ctiubIm of  bttad,  to \ki§» ^mompt^tsk. 
In  £iie  wMllwr,  ia  the  ooM  nontluiof  ttMyear,  <M>lokiMrof  tii«B»iurt», 
may  be  seen  passing  along  the  walls  of  houses.  Soon  aftet  a  nifiribet 
of  neuters  issue  foi^  earrying'  eggs,  and  then  some  fenid^,  about 
tluee  times  the  lengA  of  it%  neitters,  sho^vr  thetes^mes.  Etu^  «C 
the  last  appeaiB  to  have  a  driver  Miiad  her,  and  other  assistaiils  mn 
«itber  side,  to  eonv^  her  to  her  new  home.  fiObotdd  a  feniftie  fldl  <iff 
the  wall,  a  great  oommotion  arises,  and  some  of  her  persdnU  iftfiea- 
dants,  immediately  proeeed  in  eateh  direction,  in  search  of '  her,  and 
reoonvey  her  into  the  pvoper  road. 

An'  aat  hs^tring  found  a  piece  of  bread,  or  any  other  substance, 
suitable  to  its  requirements,  and  of  ei  proper  siie,  seizes  it  with  its 
jaws  and  strsightens  it  with  its  feet  and  antennoe.  When  progressing, 
the  antennod  projsiet  on  either  side  of  the  objeot,  to  steady  it  When 
several  ante  are  eimultaneouly  dragging  or  rolfing  an  obgect  aicmg, 
'  some  are  frequently  underneath  it. 

A  very  beautiful  bright  blue  stinging  fly,  St^bwm  9plmdidwmj  Wesi 

-is  seen  in  ahnost  every  house,  it  is  very  active,  and  is  captured  wi^ 

idifieidty.    Sometimes  it  has  a  spot  of  scarlet  on  either  side  of  Us 

body,  this  may  be  a  distinct  species,  and  much  resembles  the  A 

.  ootf /«^4»»,  of  Westwood. 

The  LepidopteroB,  are  most  common  during  the  coM  montlis  of 
.  the  year,  and  are  of  aU  colours  from  tiie  moi^  sober,  to  gorgeous  i«d, 
blue,  green,  or  golden^  Their  size  <varies,  from  six  inches  in  fhe  ex- 
panse of  their  wings,  or  even  more,  down  to  less  than  one  third  of  an 
.  inch.  Whilst  in  the  Larva  State,  as  Caterpillars,  liiey  do  much'damage, 
0ad  t^  pwiod  passedin  tiieir  transfohnations,  vanes  with  thefamify 
•to  which  th^  bdong,  and  the  tme  af  year  in  which  such  occurs. 

'The  Bnttefflies  ai«  most  gorgeous>  and  vie  in  beauty  with  the 

^  little  Sun-biids,  as  both  £^t  in  the  sunshine  from  l^ee  to  tree,  and 

.frsnone  flower  tosaother.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Diurnal Lepidopi- 

-tsree,  (OmUhopUM  dart/kt$,  Gray.)  appears  daring  OcM>er,  and» 

-  seen  from  the  eariy  morning,  to  the  evenings,  as  late  as  February, 

or  March.  Its  upper  wings  are  of  velvet  black,  its  lower  m^ostly  satin 

ystlow,  wiiilst  their  expanse  is  rarely  less  than  six  inches.    The 

beautlAil  black  and  red  P^piUo  ffeetor,  Linn.,  is  never  uncommon, 

and  fkp{>e9r8  to  take  very  long  flights,  being  frequently-  perceived 
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cvoflsixig  tbe  backwater,  when  at  least  a  mile  from  land  Where  ell 
are  more  or  lees  beautiful,  and  species  so  varied,  it  is  difficult  which 
to  specify. 

Moths  are  as  numerous  as  Butterflies,  and  some  most  delicately 
marked  and  coloured  species  exist,  specially  amongst  the  Noctuoe, 
which  are  most  easily  obtained  by  spreading  a  sheet  out  of  doors  of 
an  evening  and  placing  a  lamp  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  white 
LMoiia  SangwinoleiiUa^  Donovan,  with  the  front  edge  of  its  fore 
wings>  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  the  posterior  pair  spotted  with  bkck, 
occasionally  shows  itself  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Taragavia 
:ganua^  Lafeb.,  is  curious  on  account  of  its  dropping  down  as  if 
dead,  when  touched. 

The  Onat  tribe  is  not  wanting.  Its  representative  the  Mosquitoe, 
Cvlex  moUUtu,  which  is  never  absent,  becomes  most  common  a|x>ut 
a  fortnight  after  the  rains  have  set  in.  In  the  cold  months,  these 
pests  are  comparatively  few,  but  as  the  hot  season  begins,  they  in- 
crease. To  some  persons  their  buisz  as  they  fly  around,  is  as  irritating 
as  their  bite  is  to  others.  The  Flea,  PtUex  irriULm,  becomes  most 
common  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year. 

If  a  house  is  closed  for  any  length  of  time,  on  being  re-opened  it 
is  found  swanning  with  these  little  pests.  If  a  fowl  is  sick  they  at- 
tach themselves  to  it  Between  its  eye  and  bill,  there  are  generally 
large  communities,  so  closely  packed  that  a  pin  cannot  be  inserted 
between  them. 

The  second  sub-class  of  insects  (Hemimeiabola)  are  very  nume> 
rous,  and  some  of  them  very  attractive,  owing  either  to  their  elegant 
or  curious  forms,  whilst  others  on  the  contrary  are  very  disgusting, 
not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  owing  to  the  articles  upon  which  they 
feed.  Some  again  are  very  destructive,  without  external  beauty 
to  offer  as  an  excuse. 

The  nerve  winged  insects  (Neuropien»)  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

Amongst  the  TricopUrce  are  an  enormous  number  of  the  Phryga- 

ueidoB  family,  and  their  larvoe  may  be  found  enclosed  in  various 

materials,  such  jbs  bits  of  stick  and  grass.     Amongst  the  flat  winge<l 

(PlanipedesJ^  there  is  a  very  interesting  species,  of  Ant  lion,  (Myr- 

mdto)  which  is  however  by  no  means  so  common  in  the  town  of 

Cochin,  as  in  many  other  localities,  such  as  Trichoor.     The  little 

8  2 
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pits  irhich  they  form  in  the  sand,  may  be  iseea  at  the  aide  of  psduif 
and  sandy  spots  of  ground,  and  should  an  ant  or  other  small  inseet 
fall  in,  it  instantly  disappears  in  a  shower  of  sand,  discharged  at  it 
by  the  hidden  occupant  of  the  trap.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  request,  the  internal  adrainiatration 
of  an  ant  Lion  is  a  capital  specifici  given  to  the  party  from  -whom 
the  benefit  is  required. 

Amongst  the  net  winged  insects,  (Dietyoiaptera)  are  the  beantifal 
Dragon  Flies,  LibeUtUidm,  they  may  be  seen  in  all  dnBCtions,  of  most 
varied  and  gorgeous  hues,  which  however  decrease  in  brilliancy 
after  death.  Some  have  crimson  bodies,  some  blue,  or  yellow,  and 
others  orange,  or  yellow  and  blue,  in  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  shade 
of  colour  of  which  they  may  not  be  perceived,  whilst  the  sixe  of  the 
'species,  is  very  varied.*  One  of  the  most  destructive  of  Indian  in- 
sects, is  the  Termite,  or  White  Ant,  {Gurriaan^  crcheddely  Mai)  it  is 
found  in  British  Cochin,  but  owing  to  the  sandy  nature  €i  the  soil, 
its  communities  do  not  erect  the  laige  nests,  which  are  common  in 
the  Native  state  and  elsewhere.  As  they  never  work  in  the  light, 
they  prefer  rtM>ms  which  are  kept  dark,  especially  if  the  floors  are 
made  of  mud,  and  they  destroy  everything  they  are  ci^ble  of  mas- 
ticating. Th^  construct  their  nests  of  mud  prepared  in  their 
mouths,  and  covered  with  a  sticky  secretion :  and  fsrm  coveved 
passages  along  which  they  reach  any  oli^ect  they  intend  to  consume  ; 
or  else  they  glue  boxes  or  other  objects  to  the  floor,  and  thai  com- 
mence their  destruction.  They  ascend  trees  in  the  same  manner,  re- 
moving the  bark,  and  destroying  their  vitality.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  one  of  these  raised  galleries,  commenced  in  tixe  centre  of  a 
floor,  and  carried  up  as  much  as  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  tlien 
forsaken  :  it  i^pears  that  they  sometimes  raise  these,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  edible  substance,  but  filing  in  doing  so  forsake  them, 
and  retire  to  some  more  favourable  locality. 

Although  white  ants  may  occasionally  destroy  boxes,  and  articles, 
left  upon  the  floor,  in  one  nighty  such  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  they 
are  generally  at  least  twelve  hours  in  glueing  objects  down,  with 
their  gummy  fine  sand,  before  they  commence  eating  them  :  thus 

*  Dragon  flies  in  confinement  soon  die.  CoL  Priogle  states  that  a  specific 
for  this  is  to  cut  off  their  heads. 
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funuture  whicli  U  moyed  once  every  24  houis,  will  Tuy  soldam  be 
wJQied.  I^ere  are  certaiii  substances  to  which  thi^  have  i^gveat 
aveisioa,  anch  as  oils,  indigo,  teak,  iron  wood,  and  more  espedaUy 
the  oil  of  the  cashew  nnt 

On  examining  a  living  numgoe  tree,  the  stem  of  which  was  cover- 
ed by  these  termites,  the  irst  thing  perceived,  was  their  great  dia- 
like  to  light,  which  evidently  induces  them  to  foicm  ooverad  passagae^ 
leading  to  their  works  of  depredation.  The  bark  of  the  tree  was 
bitten  into  grooved  channels,  and  small  galleries  of  a  strong  chaiac- 
ter,  were  evidently  set  apart^  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  Many 
little  black  ants,  fomdea  PhfUi^phila,  Jerd.,  were  inside  these  gal^- 
ieries,  but  what  they  were  doing  it  was  impossible  to  cosgectnre, 
the  instant  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  the  light,  these  little  black  a^ 
tendants,  so^ed  them  with  avidity,  and  carried  them  away  to  darker 
places.  Not  far  distant,  were  a  number  of  large  brown  ants,  Ponira 
^ciUpta^  Jerd.,  apparently  watclung,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing protection,  as  immediately  a  termite  appeared,  they  seised  it, 
and  carried  it  away  for  a  meal. 

The  OrthopteroB  are  largely  represented,  first  comes  the  Earwig, 
which  in  Malabar  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  the  credit  of  tak- 
ing up  its  abode  in  people's  ears,  but  is  said  to  eat  buga  Hie 
Oockroach,  BlcMa  IndiecL^  b  of  such  an  enormous  aiae,  and  so  com- 
mon, that  its  presence  cannot  be  concealed  :dt  infests  houses,  and 
outbuildings,  eats  clothes,  especially  if  made  of  woollen  materiala,  or 
stiffened  with  rice  conjee,  as  well  as  both  the  outside  and  insidtof 
bookB,  and  almost  any  animal,  and  most  vegetable  substaneeft  On 
the  approach  of  damp  weather,  it  flies  about  the  rooms  of  an  even- 
ing, and  becomes  very  actiye.  Its  egg  cases  are  found  adherent  to 
the  panels  of  doors,  window  frames,  tables,  and  in  almost  ^y  situa- 
tion, bat  they  are  frequently  detected,  and  destn^ed,  by  the  wall 
lizards.  The  Co^roach  forms  a  favourite  repast  of  a  large  spider. 
It  is  lo^ed  upon  with  great  disgust,  as  in  common  with  some 
species  of  ants,  it  devours  the  fsee  and  extremities  of  the  dead.  The 
best  animal  to  keep  in  the  house  for  its  destruction,  is  the  mongoose. 

Several  species  of  Mantis,  {Ma$Uina)  are  found,  their  slow  steady 
gait,  and  the  praying  attitude  of  their  firont  limbs,  gives  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  solemnity,  which  has  gained  them  the  appellation  of  the 
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''  Malabar  Parsons/*  amongst  Europeans,  whilst  the  Natives  for  the 
same  reason,  designate  them,  Parata  RamcC$  pooth^tj  or "  Panwu 
Rama's  insect/'  *    It  is  believed  to  be  always  praying  for  raio  to 
descend  on  the  earth.    It  is  most  prevalent  at  the  oommenoement  of 
the  monsoons.     In  the  sucteenth  centoiy,  when  St  Francu  Xa¥ier 
came  to  Malabar,  he  is  believed  to  have  required  a  choir,  to  efaut 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  and  not  having  one,  he  a^Led  a  Mantis, 
(the    species  is  not  recorded,)  to  sing  the  praises  of  tiie  Deity, 
on  which  without  any  hesitation,  it  brdce  forth  into  a  beantifal 
canticle.    After  such    an  excellent  chazacter,    it    is    unfortwiate 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  its  actions  do  not    correspond  with 
its  devout  attitudes,  as  it  is  of  a  veiy  pugilistic  disposition,  and  when 
two  of  them  are  placed  opponte  one  another,  they  immediafesly  engage 
in  a  most  determined  cDmbat     One  of  the  most  curious  speeies, 
{'Empttta  Oon^yloidet,)  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  leaf  like 
head,  and  a  large  expansion  over  each  joint 
.  The  beautif ally  delicate  walking  leaves,  PhyUwkej  are  not  unlre- 
quently  seen,  but  are  more  abundant  in  the  jui^les^  they  are  as  ele- 
gant in  thdr  structure,  and  as  captivating  in  appearance  as  any  of 
the  tropical   insects.    The    curious  walking   sticks,  or  spectres, 
PhcumincBj  are  also  numerous.     Natives  most  positively  assert^  that 
the  first  is  merdy  a  leaf,  to  which  life  has  been  imparted,  and  the 
latter  a  vivified  piece  of  stick,  and  no  axgumente  can  convince  them 
to  the  contrary. 

Amongst  the  jumping,  (saltatorial,)  section  of  the  orthopteras,  isthe 
AfoU  Cricks  {Oryllotalpa,)  It  is  a  constant  visitor  indoors, of  an  even* 
ing,  more  especially  daring  the  North  East  Monsoon  and  the  cold 
months.  Thishorribly  ugly  insect,  was  formerly  employed  for  pnrpoee^ 
of  torture,  as  it  has  a  strong  saw  like  apparatus,  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  its  front  legs,  to  fit  it  for  burrowing.  Wherever  it  may  be, 
it  tries  incessantly  to  woric  its  way  out,  by  means  of  these  front 
legs.  Should  a  person  have  refused  to  pay  bis  taxes,  one  of  these 
insects  used  to  be  placed  on  some  tender  part  of  the  body,  and  co- 
vered by  a  cockle  shell,  which  was  kept  in  its  {ribMse  by  a  piece  of 
doth  :  the  pain  caused  was  so  excessive,  that  this  refined  piece  of 


*  See  Chap.  ii.  origin  of  Malabar. 
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cruelfy,  was  tumally  very  efficacious.  If  it  did  not  succeed^. the 
insect  wba  subsequently  placed  over  the  eye!  It  is  denominated  the 
Poolla  Poochee,  Mal«,  by  the  natives,  and  married  women  who  are 
childless,  are  advised  to  swallow  a  dead  mole  cricket  which  they 
must  first  have  killed  themselvesi  and  this  recipe  is  vulgarly  consi- 
dered veiy  efficacious.  There  are  a  laige  variety  of  Hoqse  and  Field 
crickets. 

Locusts  are  much  more  common  than  Grasshoppers,  OriUincp, 
but  the  elegant  green  species  of  the  latter  is  seen  everywhere,  Na- 
tives  who  keep  birds,  may  often  be  observed  in  the  early  morning, 
•hunting  about  in  the  grass,  to  find  insects  of  these  families^  for  tame 
Partridges,  Mynahs,  or  Bulbuls,  which  they  either  carry  with  them, 
or  else  have  running  about  near  than,  ready  to  come  and  receive 
the  captured  prise,  immediately  on  being  called.  In  Persia  and 
Arabia,  Locusts  are  used  for  human  food,  they  are  first  fried,  until 
their  legs  and  wings  drop  off,  and  then  mixed  with  rice  and  dates, 
sometimes  flavoured  with  spice  and  salt 

Amongst  the  Hemiptera,  several  species  of  both  Water  Bugs, 
(Hydroeoree)  and  Land  Bugs,  (Qeocore%)  are  found  In  the  Land 
Bug  group,  and  the  family  of  SeiUatm  are  some  very  large  and  brilli 
ant  spedes,  even  rivalling  the  colouring  of  butterflies.  One  beauti- 
ful but  very  unpleasantly  odoriferous  species,  Baphigaeter  ineamaiuBf 
West.,  is  bright  scarlet  or  yellow,  and  may  be  seen  of  every  intermediate 
shade,  it  is  extremely  common  in  some  localities.  The  smaller  yellow 
Bug,  spotted  with  black,  Pentatoma  crucialay  West,  is  still  more  nu- 
merous, and  more  extensively  spread.  The  common  Bed  Bugs,  Simex 
UctuariuBf  must  not  be  omitted,  still  in  this  portion  of  India,  and 
especially  for  a  sea  port  town,  Cochin  may  be  said  to  be  remarkably 
free  from  them.  The  popular  belief  appears  to  be,  that  they  have 
been  devoured  either  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  cockroaches, 
which  swarm  everywhere,  or  by  the  ear  wigs,  which  are  also  ac- 
counted amongst  their  greatest  oppoqents.  Pounded  Bugs  are  pre- 
scribed for  intermittent  fevers,  and  convulsions,  and  if  their  flavour 
is  anything  similar  to  their  smell,  the  remedy  must  be  a  strong  one. 
One  species  of  Nep<i,  nearly  2^  inches  long,  is  found  in  the  old  fort 
ditch,  and  in  most  stagnant  pools  of  water,  and  moist  muddy  places. 

Amongst  the   Homoptera,  the  first  family  calling    for    notice 
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is   the    Chirpen,   fStridtUantiim)  amongst  whieh  ia  tihe  Cicada , 
often  from  two,  to  three  aad  a  half  idchee  in  length.    AH   the 
year  ronnd,  exciting  during  the  South  West  Monaoon,  it  enliwns 
the  stiUnesB,  with  a  noiae  ifesembling  the  winding  np  of  a  maltaply' 
ing  fidhing  reel,  or  the  grinding  of  a  knife  upon  a  atone  wheel     An- 
acreon  oompoeed   an   ode  to  ita  happineaa,  which  aoeoi'din^   to 
another  poet,  is  augmented  from  the  fact^  that "  aU  hdt^  vaiedeag 
wive9^'  the  female  being  mute;    Amongst  the  Oieadellinmy  are  the 
Frog  Hoppers,  which   number  a  great   many  species,  and  small 
ones  may  be  perceived  of  an  evening  on  tables,  where  there  is  » 
light.    They  are  little  triangukur  inaects,  the  most  common  species 
being  green,  or  green  and   black ;  on  being  touched,  they  take 
loiu^  hops.    Some  of  them  have  extraordinary  f  oHma,  looking  ahnuat 
as  if  they  were  monstrosities,  or  else  that  natuife  had  indulged  in 
some  freak.    These  last  are  most  firequently  perceived  just  befoM 
the  South  West  Monsoon,  and  in  inland  situations. 

In  the  family  of  Plant  Parasites,  (AphideiJ  are  seen  several  little 
species,  which  the  Black  Ants  are  so  fond  of  milking,  that  they  have 
received  the  name  of  "  the  Ants'  milch  cows."  These  are  Ae  larvae, 
and  pupoe,  in  which  state  they  are  covered  by  a  white  flaky  secre- 
tion, and  exude  a  sweet  gummy  substance.  That  gmerally  seen 
upon  the  Bamboo,  looks  like  a  dark  spot,  surrounded  by  a  yeUow 
circle,  but  with  the  exertion  of  the  rainy  season,  Aphides  may 
be  perceived  all  the  year  round  on  the  Maaigoe,  the  Bauhinia,  and 
many  other  treeSk  Should  an  Aphis,  f^m  which  an  Ant.  has  been 
sucking  the  ssiteets,  be  suddenly  removed,  and  the  Ant  on  Ids  return 
find  it  gone,  a  great  tumult  ensues.  Other  ants  assemble,  and  all 
join  in  a  search  for  the  missing  cow,  which  the  natives  assert  is 
every  night  penned  up  by  the  Ants,  and  taken  in  the  morning  to  the 
tree  in  which  it  lives  during  the  day.  Amongst  the  Goccina  gnmp 
there  is  one  spedes  Which  produces  the  gum  lac,  on  various  trees. 

The  third  sub  dass  of  insects,  contains  some  very  common,  but 
no  less  disgusting  house  parasites,  s^me  of  which  make  themselves 
at  home  in  the  hair  of  their  hosts,  without  leave  being  either  aaked 
or  obtained,  whilst  others  destroy  clothes. 

In  the  order  Tkysanuroy  exists  one  of  the  greatest  pests  to  the 
possessor  of  books  and  clothes,  the  silvery  gr^Fish  inaact  or  Lepisma, 
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L,  nvDeo-famiak^  Temp.^  iviiich  xb  paitiettlarly  active  in  the  monsoon 
time  :  inland  a  darker  variety,  L.  Ififfer,  Temp.,  is  more  common, 
bat  not  less  aetive  in  its  depredations.  These  inseots  are  ezceeding^- 
ly  destnictive  to  books,  in  wMch  they  bore  small  dieolar  holes,  and 
cutting  laterally,  remove  pieces  of  the  leaves.  Clothes  are  eaten  by 
them  in  nomerous  little  slits,  as  if  snipped  vidi  a  pair  of  scissors, 
but  in  this  process,  a  small  elater  bears  its  shaie.  They  appear  to 
be  remarkably  fond  of  coimtry  paper,  on  "vAa^  no  records  intended 
for  preservation,  should  ever  be  written :  they  do  not  destroy  either 
French,  or  Eagliah  fodscap,  to  any  great  extent  It  is  said  (but  no 
doubt  incorrectly^)  that  the  Portuguese  introduced  these  little  crea- 
tures, but  the  species  found  in  the  old  Portuguese  Fort  xtf  Cochin 
and  at  the  houses  at  Kurriavanoor,  and  other  places,  are  not  the  same. 
The  best  preservatives  against  them,  are  camphor  wood  boxes,  and 
turpentine,  pertiaps  the  oil  of  cajeput  might  aLso  succeed  It  is  aakl 
that  placing  leaves  of  the  neon  tree,  between  some  of  the  pages  of 
books,  will  keep  them  away,  but  this  certainly  is  not  invariably  the 
case.  The  Spring  Tails,  Foduridas,  are  perceived  principally  in 
moist  places.  The  Wool  devouring  MalUfphagm^  and  the  unarmed 
tailed  AnoplunXj  order  of  insects,  are  common  amongst  birds'  fea- 
thers, the  fur  of  animalS|  or  as  parasites,  and  although  some  are 
troublesome,  none  are  very  attractive  in  their  outward  forms. 

Amongst  the  Myriapods,  the  Centipedes,  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, but  not  very  venomous  in  the  town  of  Cochin.  They  are  not 
frequently  seen,  as  they  live  under  stones,  and  in  other  congenial 
spots,  or  enclosed  within  the  folds  of  shawls,  ^  Their  bite  causes 
severe  pain,  which  often  continues  for  some  hours.  Swarms  of  the 
lulus,  are  perceived  in  the  moist  cold  months,  in  communities  of 
hundreds  at  a  time.  When  bruized  in  vinegar,  they  are  regarded  as  ir- 
ritants, whilst  their  other  ill  effects  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  Arachnidoe,  or  Spiders,  and  Scorpions,  are  very  numerous, 
both  in  the  sub-dasses,  and  divisions.  The  Spiders  are  a  class  which 
require  working  out,  as  tribes  hitherto  undescribed*  would  reward 

*  It  would  be  most  desirable  if  Spiders  could  be  Hafeiy  traoamitteduniDJured 
to  Europe  for  examination.  But  they  loose  their  colour  in  spirit,  or  Qlycerine 
and  then  their  interest  is  much  diminished.  The  numbers  instead  of  being  enu- 
merated by  tenSj  and  twenties,  would  be  found  to  eoDsist  of  kvmdrtdi,  ' 
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the  inqnirer,  whikt  ike  immense  number  and  beauty  of  tbe  ^Mcies 
is  very  great  It  19  not  improbable,  that  a  nearer  relafcionship  will 
be  found  to  eziat,  between  the  Pedipalpi  and  Dimeroaomatay  than  is 
aSbrded  by  the  Thelyphonidos  and  the  Araneidoa. 

Spiden  are  all  carnivorous  creatures,  and  though  one  species  of 
Mygale  has  been  reputed  to  catch  small  birds,  the  report  haa  been 
received  with  incredulity  by  many,  although  bdieved  in  by  others. 
A  specimen  of  the  Mygale  fcueiaUt^  7  inches  in  diameter,  waa  placed 
under  the  same  finger  g^ass,  with  a  small  Qecko,  where  they  lived 
together  quite  amicably.  But  the  Mygale  had  no  intention  of  re- 
maining on  similar  terms  with  a  Cockroach,  which  was  subsequently 
put  underneath  the  glas&  On  seemg  the  latter,  it  commenced  clean- 
ing its  mandibles,  and  then  rushed  at  its  victim,  which  it  quicklj 
seized,  and  turning  it  over,  caught  it  by  the  throat,  holding  its  head 
and  chest  fast  by  aid  of  its  antennoB.  After  having  killed 
it>  the  spider  let  it  go,  apparently  to  see  which  was  the  best  part  to 
begin  eating,  or  perhaps  to  allow  it  to  get  tender.  It  then  again  clean- 
ed its  mandibles,  and  commenced  its  repast^  the  Lizard  in  the  mean 
time,  lookLog  quietly  on.  A  Mole  Cricket  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced, who  foiled  the  Spider  when  it  attacked  it,  and  the  encounter 
was  not  renewed.  On  the  following  day,  the  Cricket  died,  but  the  My- 
gale would  not  eat  it,  and  it  also  refused  to  touch  the  body  of  a  dead 
Cockroach,  which  was  given  it  for  food.  But  it  veiy  soon  killed 
and  ate  a  live  green  Mantis  ;  and  a  House  Spider^  which  was- put 
into  the  glass  to  keep  it  company,  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  This 
spider  appears  to  choose  its  lair,  and  to  remain  there  day  after  day, 
watching  for  its  prey. 

The  Mahomedans  regard  the  Spider  with  respect^  because  th^ 
beheve  that  it  concealed  Mahomed  from  his  enemies,  by  spinning  a 
web  over  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in  which  he  was  hidden.  The  Jews 
also  assert  that  when  David  was  concealed  in  the  cave  of  AduUam 
he  remained  undiscovered,  because  a  Spider  wove  its  web  over  the 
entrance.  Some  species  form  long  burrows  in  hedgerows,  and  simi- 
lar places,  in  which  they  make  their  nesta.  They  are  most  waiy, 
and  although  seen  at  the  entrances,  are  rarely  captured. 

Some  Spiders  of  the  Lycosidoe  family,  live  in  trees,  holes,  and  out  of 
the  way  places,  and  run  down,  or  jump  out  upon  their  prey  :  others 
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such  as  the  Araneidoe,  as  a  rule  spin  nets,  in  which  to  capture  their 
Victims,  and  althoagh  in  this  portion  of  Indian  these  are  in  the 
minority,  atiU  the  varieties  are  numerous,  l^cwebs  of  some  species 
nre  reputed  to  be  good  anteperiodics,  and  natives  apply  them  to 
cases  of  ulcers. 

The  Scorpions  are  by  no  means  rare,  especially  a  brown  house 
species,  Scorpio  angtnUiSy  and  the  common  flat  one,  S,  linearis^ 
the  effect  of  their  sting  is  not  severe,  and  although  during  the  last 
few  years,  many  instances  have  occurred,  none  have  been  serious. 

The  laige  black  Scorpion,  BtUkus  afer^  is  found  in  the  town, 
although  only  rarely,  but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Its  sting  is  very  severe,  it  lives  under  stones,  by 
the  river,  in  moist  places,  and  is  able  to  swim,  it  is  thus  oftener 
seen  by  sportsmen  in  the  jungles,  than  in  houses.  It  is  curious  to 
see  the  skin  of  a  person  who  has  been  stung  by  one  of  these  crea- 
tures, ^A  a  profuse  perspiration  is  generally  perceived  around  the 
injured  spot,  which  is  probably  an  effi)rt  of  nature,  to  discharge  the 
poison.  A  natuiKdifi)^  placed  a  Scorpion  and  its  young  under  a  glass, 
when  the  mother  destroyed  all  her  offspring,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  got  on  her  back  and  revenged  its  brothers  and  sisters, 
by  killing  its  parent  Surrounded  by  burning  spirits.  Scorpions  unable 
to  escape  are  said  to  sting  themselves  to  deatL 

The  Decapoda,  include  an  enormous  number  of  species,  amongst 
which  the  Crabs  rank  first,  and  form  a  vast  and  interesting  family. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  them  which  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table 
belongs  to  the  stalk  eyed  family,  {Podopkthalmus.)  The  two  last 
joints  of  its  hind  claws,  being  converted  into  reddish  coloured  pad- 
dles. Its  body  is  reddish  brown,  with^hree  purplish  spots  like  eyes, 
on  its  dorsal  surface.  Though  its  front  claws  are  pink,  the  last  two 
joints  are  of  a  beautiful  light  blue  colour.  Crabs  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  along  the  shore  burrowing  in  the  sand,  and  living  with- 
in the  influence  of  the  breakers  :  in  the  backwater,  or  paddy  fields, 
or  else  along  the  margin  of  canals  ;  the  little  red  and  black.  Calling 
Crabs,  exist  in  thousands,  and  if  alarmed  suddenly  disappear.  They 
have  only  one  claw  developed,  the  other  remaining  quite  rudimen- 
tary.    Whilst  running  they  carry  their  laige  claw  over  their  back, 

and  if  several  are  placed  together  in  a  small  space,  they  fight  most 
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desperately,  and  aome  will  soob  be  IdUed  with  the  red  daw  of  tiieir 
neighbour,  fixed  into  their  black  bodies  One  of  the  great  di£l(mltic» 
in  collecting  good  specimena  of  thia  faaiily,  ia  the  facility  they  pos- 
eeaa,  of  shedding  their  clawa  During  the  montha  of  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  they  are  sometimes  poisonoa%  and  oooadoii 
83rmptoma  like  cholera. 

The  little  Spider  Crab  (AfaiadaJ  living  in  the  deep  aea,  requires  » 
passing  notice.  It  haa  a  round  (mt  oval  body,  rarely  larger  than  a 
nut,  covered  wi^  spines,  to  which  are  attached  bits  of  grass  and 
stick,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  conoeahnent  Numbwa  are  cap- 
tured in  the  sea  fisheries,  during  the  cold  months  of  the  yes^,  but 
no  use  is  made  of  them. 

Cray  fish  are  very  common,  and  various  species  are  caught  all  the* 
year  round,  both  in  the  sea  and  in  the  backwater. 

Amongst  the  Anomuroe,  is  found  a  Hermit  Crab.  Havmg  od- 
iected  a  numbe^r  of  large  Terebralia  telescopium,  from  the  canal,  and 
left  them  forgotten  for  some  days  in  a  chatty,  a  curious  appearance 
was  presented  when  they  wwe  turned  out  First  a  few  small  Her- 
mit Crabs  were  perceived,  and  on  examining  more  closely,  green  feet 
like  those  of  a  large  spider,  were  seen  prc^jecting  from  two  of  ther 
shells,  but  on  being  touched  or  the  shell  being  moved,  they  imme- 
diately retracted,  and  disappeared.  The  length  of  tha  body  in  air 
specimens,  averaged  four  inches. 

Whether  they  had  as  is  usually  believed,  m^ely  taken  up  their 
abodes  in  empty  riiells,  or  whether  as  seems  more  probable,  they  had 
hrst  dispossessed  the  original  tenants^  is  open  to  doubts 

Amongst  the  mouth  footed  insects,  (StomapodaJ  the  l^wn  Sea 
Mantis  (SqwUa,)  is  often  caught  by  the  fishermen,  thoi]^h  fre- 
quently oTeriooked,  it  is  usually  3  or  4  inches-  in  length.  It  has 
long  bifurcated  antenncs,  and  other  appendages  about  the  head^ 
amongst  whidi  its  satin  green  eyes,  situated  on  long  stalks,  are  not 
the  least  interesting.  It  has  a  pair  of  foot  jaws  of  krge  sise,  whi<^ 
^ive  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  common  mantis.  Its  three 
pairs  of  legs  are  followed  by  five  more  pairs  of  fin  like  oi^ns,  each 
of  which  bears  gilla.  Its  posterior  extrenii1?y  or  tail,  is  composed  of 
flat  expanded  plates,  terminating  in  sharp  pointed  spinous  extremi- 
ties.   Its  general  colour  is  brown,  tinged  wij^h  blue,  and  each  segment 
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of  the  back  is  tenninated  on  either  side  by  two  raised  spines,  whilst 
down  its  coitre,  is  a  pair  of  smaller  ones. 

Amongst  the  Isopods,  a  wood  boring  species  claims  attention,  it 
is  more  especially  seen  in  the  rainy  season,  in  boats,  and  crawling 
amongst  the  stones,  and  about  the  wharfs,  whilst  in  the  warm  weather 
it  is  always  found  in  moist  places.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  of 
a  light  brown  colour,  whilst  each  of  its  tail  filamsnts,  are  again  sub- 
divided into  two.  It  is  ptineipally  owln^  to  the  destrttctive  proper- 
ties, of  this  creature,  that  the  wooden  piles  of  the  wharfs  have  to  be 
renewed  every  third  year.  After  climbing  above  the  copper,  it  com- 
mences destroying  the  wood,  and  high  tides  enable  it  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction. 

The  Wood  Louse,  (Onucm,)  and  several  species  of  the  same  family, 
are  not  uncommon,  but  an  insect  of  this  order,  which  deserves  atten- 
tion, is  one  of  the  Natatorial  Isopods  which  appears  generally  to  be 
found  as  a  parasite,  about  the  heads  and  mouths  of  fish.  Its  claws 
are  famished  with  hooks,  enabling  it  to  take  very  firm  hold. 

Amongst  the  creatures  with  feet  and  heads  in  one,  (CHrrhopoda,) 
both  the  Barnacle,  and  the  Belanus,  are  found,  this  last  making  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  very  foul. 

The  Annelides,  and  the  worm?  are  waU  known,  both  to  patients  and 
Medical  Practitioners,  from  the  Leech,  which  swarms  in  the  paddy 
fields,  but  is  difficult  to  capture,  unless  when  the  water  is  low,  to 
the  Parasitic  Worm%  that  infest  the  interior  of  the  Human  body. 
The  Tape  worm  and  Guinea  worm,  'unless  imported,  are  unknown, 
but  other  species  are  numerous. 

The  Medusoe,  are  common  ezceptmg  during  the  cold  montiis  of 
the  year,  and  are  seen  making  their  way  against  the  current  in  the 
Backwater  by  aid  of  their  tentacles. 

Where  such  vast  numbers  of  families  exist,  with  almost  infinite 
<di visions  of  species,  and  when  at  nearly  every  step,  something  new 
in  Zoology  strikes  the  eye,  bold  would  be  the  individual  who  attempt- 
ed a  description,  of  all  that  exists  in  Malabar.  Volumes  might 
be  filled  by  simply  enumerating  the  species.  The  foregoing  is  only 
intended  as  a  brief  summary,  of  some  of  the  more  common  and  in- 
teresting tribes,  to  be  found  in  British  Codtin  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Native  State. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BOTANY. 

BeUtionih^  of  Botany  to  wealth,  beau^,  utilily,  and  health  of  a  oountey^ 
Water  kept  pure  by  weeds — Qraeaes  rare — ^Oil  prodaoin^  pUiita  common — 
Fruit  trees — Cocoanut^  its  origin,  and  uses — Plantain — Tamarind — Jack  fruit 
— ^Mangoe — Vegetables — Sbumach — Cork  tree — Casuarina — Wild  almond — 
Flowering  trees — Pepper — ^Talipot  palm — ^ICaroti — Gaehew  nnt~Batnboo — 
Banian— Teak— The  Poon  tree— Blackwood— Ebony— Sappan — Gkitton — 
Coffee — ^Lemon  grass.    Van  Beede's  Hortus  Malabaricus. 

'J^XJCEL  of  a  couatiy's  wealth,  depends  upon  ita  Y^table  produc- 
tions wMcb  in  their  turn,  are  influenced  by  soil,  climate,  and  eleva- 
tion :  whilst  a  great  effect,  is  reciprocated  upon  climate,  by  the  v^^ 
tation,  or  more  properly  speaking  by  forests.  Trees  which  flourish 
in  the  dry  plains  of  India^  would  wither,  and  die,  on  the  Malabar 
coast :  whilst  were  the  vegetation  of  thef  Western  Ghauts,  trana- 
planted  to  the  and  plains,  the  same  results  would  doubtless  ensue. 

The  Cocoanut  tree  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  thrives  along  the 
Western  shores,  as  far  as  Calicut^*  but  further  North  ita  sixe  and  pro- 
ductiveness steadily  decreases,  whilst  a  few  miles  inland,  the  crop 
is  comparatively  valueless.  The  Coffee  tree,  flourishes  from  2500  to 
4500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  the  Wynaad,  and  elsewhere,  and 
although  it  grows  and  produces  its  important  berry  at  the  sea  level, 
it  is  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  productiveness.  The  Teak 
or  Indian  Oak,  so  magnificent  and  so  hard,  when  taken  from  the 
high  forests,  runs  to  a  m«e  pole,  on  the  stony  laterite  low  lands, 
where  the  Blackwood  hardly  grows  at  all. 

The  beauty  of  countries,  much  depends  upon  their  vegetation ;  the 
traveller  from  the  interior,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  that  of  Malabar, 
aa  he  glides  along  the  Backwater  in  his  cabin  boat:  whilst  if  long  from 
Europe,  it  will  give  him  pleasure,  to  see  the  shrub  Dilivaria  iUa/o- 
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liay  which  ao  much  reaembles  the  EngUah  HoUy,  growiog  on  its  allu- 
viaL  banks.  Or  should  a  visitcnr  arrive  at  Cochin  by  sea,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  South  West  Monsoon,  the  appearance  of  the 
Flamboyante  tree,  Poinciana  Regia^  must  strike  his  attention,  as  it 
appears  covered  with  a  scarlet  mantle  of  flowers^  interspersed  with 
green  feathery  leaves.  Little  less  beautiful  is  the  Lagtribrcsniia 
Jtegina,  Box.,  {adamboe^  Mai.)  which  is  obtained  from  the  jungles. 
Its  large  bunches  of  flowers^  are  of  a  lilac  or  purplish  rose  colour, 
whilst  it  continues  in  blossom,  from  April  to  July.  It  can  be  at  a 
distance  compared  to  nothing  better,  than  a  large  English  lilac  tree, 
in  full  bloom.  It  is  much  prised  in  gardens,  and  looks  exoedingly 
well  by  the  aide  of  the  Flamboyante.  Smaller  in  size  is  the  Persian 
lilac,  which  is  however  nearly  as  pretty  as  the  Adambo^  whilst  there 
are  many  other  trees  equally  striking.  Along  the  tanks  and  ditches, 
the  screw  pine>  Pandanut  odor<iiisnmu$y  Linn.,  with  its  Fine  apple 
looking  fruity  arrests  the  attention  of  the  passer  by.  The  Hindu 
refuses  to  admit  its  flowers  amongst  those  suited  for  religious  pur- 
poses: and  even  the  Termites  shun  it  owing  to  its  strong  aroma; 
but  the  devil.worahippers  consider  it  indispensable  in  their  oeremo- 
nies.  The  whole  of  the  jungles  from  May  to  July  are  magnificent, 
owing  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  require  to  be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  utility  of  a  country,  is  often  directly  in  respect  to  its  vegeta- 
ble wealthy  whether  as  a  com  or  rice  producing  and  exporting  land, 
or  a  timber  fleld,  which  the  interior  of  Codiin  undoubtedly  is.  Here 
the  Teak  grows  to  perfection,  a  worthy  substitute  for  the  Englinh 
Oak:  and  but  little  inferior  to  it,  is  the  Anjely  wood,  whilst 
the  forests  have  always  been  celebrated,  for  their  Foon  Spars  or 
Masts  for  vessels.  To  v^etation  we  must  look  for  building  materials, 
as  well  as  for  those  for  fencing,  conveyances,  furniture,  and  orna- 
ments :  it  is  therefore  a  great  pity^  more  care  is  not  taken  in  pre- 
serving these  forests,  and  keeping  up  a  proper  supply  of  timber. 

The  healthiness  of  a  climate  may  be  impaired  by  irregular  de^ 
structicm  of  forests,  thus  the  Kumari  or  Punam  cultivators,  who  bum 
down  the  jungle,  in  order  to  raise  their  crops  of  grain  on  the  rich 
debris,  cause  the  death  of  the  larger  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller 
brushwood.    But  alter  two  or  three  years,  vegetation  again  cem- 
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mencos  to  raise  its  head,  and  a  «saU  scniUy  UfntuAk  jmi^idEes 
the  place  oC  the  former  oae.  iMtg^  fbmat  treaa  da  not  appear  to  be 
unhealthy  per  »e,  bat  low  atvAted  ^pegetation  nndonbtedly  is  so, 
whilst  climate  is  modified  by  troee,  and  the  healthiness  of  a  ^ace,  is 
frequently  improved  by  jadieieas  idanting  and  thns  sereMiing 
off  prevailing  winds,  whilst  trees  partially  mitigate  the  intensity  of 
tropical  heat^  and  create  or  improve  the  soil.  The  amoant  of  rain 
fall  is  in  places  increased  by  trees,  wh^st  they  keep  the  sarfaoe  of 
the  ground  cool,  thus  to  a  certoiH  extent  prevsnting  the  drying  up 
of  Uie  springs  ;  consequently  felling  trees  that  cover  the  Bommits  aad 
sides  of  mountains,  diminishes  not  only  the  fuel,  but  also  the  water 
of  a  plac&  Mountain  forests,  espscially  on  ridges,  attract  and  also 
condense  the  clouds,  and  besides  diminishing  the  local  temperature, 
are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  electric  Action.  In  the  Cochin  state,  al- 
though the  large  timber  is  in  places  being  felled,  periii^  ii^ndid* 
ously,  still  no  considerable  clearance  of  forest  lands  has  yet  taken 
place,  probably  owing  to  the  want  of  forest  roods,  otherwise  no  doobt 
all  the  best  trees  would  soon  be  sold. 

The  water  in  the  various  tanks  and  ditches,  is  kept  sweet  by  the 
growth  of  a  weed,  Pistia  itraHotei,  Linn.,  on  its  surface,  which  keeps 
off  the  sun*s  rays,  preventing  both  its  too  great  evap<»ration,  and  its  be- 
coming putrid.  It  ought  never  to  be  removed,  until  its  leaves  and 
roots  begin  to  decay. 

Grass  is  a  very  rare  production,  of  the  low  lands  of  the  Cochin 
State.  In  the  Town  itself,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit,  and  debris  existing  there,  it  thrives  wdl :  but  sandy  or  late- 
rite  forfnations,  are  unsuited  to  its  growth.  This  occasions  much  dis- 
tress in  feeding  cattle,  which  are,  as  already  stated,  a  poor  diminutive 
breed.  There  are  some  important  wild  grasses,  from  that  producing 
the  lemon  grass  oil,  to  other  species  employed  in  Hindu  customs  and 
ceremonies.  Thus  biting  a  blade  of  grass,  is  considered  a  token  of 
submission,  and  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  European  expres- 
sion '*  biting  the  grass.''  In  religious  ceremonies  again,  the  Brahman 
is  not  always  present  to  officiate,  but  an  efficacious  and  excellent 
representative,  for  the  absent  priest,  is  found  in  a  bundle  of  50  blades 
of  cusa  grass. 

The  proper  season,  for  felling  timb^,  is  an  important  consideration. 
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Tlie  Natives  of  Ci>chin,  and  all  Earopeaas  who  have  anything  to  da 
with  the  tomato,  agree  that  trees  should  be  felled  when  the  sap  is 
least  in  qnAntity,  which  in  those  with  deddaous  leaves^  is  known  to* 
be  at  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  limber  and  bamboos,  also 
last  mudi  longer  if  cut  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane,  than  when  on 
the  increase. 

There  is  probablj  no  part  of  the  world  where  there  are  more  oil 
prodadug  vegetables  ready  to  the  hand  of  man,  than  in  MalabaF, 
much  is  certainly  coUeoMi,  especially  from  the  Cocoanut  tree,  but  the 
cashew  nut  appears  to  be  left  to  the  Pigeons,  (more  especially  the 
Imperial  variety,)  whidi  come  in  flocks  to  feast  upon  its  fruit :  and 
the  ground  nvt  faUs  to  the  share  of  the  wilder  animals,  whilst  the 
maroti  is  more  commonly  left  to  decay. 

Fruit  trees  of  many  and  varied  sorts,  and  esculent  vegetables,  are 
common.  In  different  species,  fruits,  leaves,  or  root  stocks,  form  arti- 
cles of  diet  But  the  Natives  are  mostly  ignorant  of  modes  of  graft- 
ing ;  the  wild  mangoe  continues  the  same,  and  they  are  careless  res^ 
pecting  improving  it.  Satisfied  with  the  trees  they  possess,  although 
thankfully  receiving  better  ones  as  a  gift  if  they  cost  them  no  trouble, 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  about  obtaining  them.  All  Is  left 
to  nature,  and  as  their  fathers  lived,  so  the  sons  are  satisfied  ta  subsist. 

Pre-eminent  amongst  the  trees  in  the  town  of  Cochin  and  tower- 
ing above  all  othens  along  the  sea  shore  and  sides  of  the  Back- 
water, are  the  Cocoanut  Palms,  Cocos  nueifera,  Lum.,  every  portion 
of  whidi,  from  their  leaves  to  likeir  roots,  may  be  turned  to  some 
vmeivl  purpose. 

Hindu  tradition  informs  us,  that  Kusi  Rajah,  being  a  strenuous 
worshipper  of  one  supreme  Qod,  and  rejecting  the  custom  of  offerings 
to  inferior  divinities,  became  in  course  of  time,  almost  equal  to  the 
gods,  and  made  many  of  the  grains  now  in  common  use.  As  his 
powws  increased  so  -did  his  ambition,  and  he  meditated  creating 
another  epecies  of  human  being  very  superior  to  anything  existing  in 
the  world.  But  after  he  had  completed  its  head,  the  demi-gods  be- 
came alarmed,  and  prefvaOed  on  him  to  cease  his  work.  The  head  was 
therefore  transformed  into  a  Cocoanut  tree,  which  was  henceforth  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  trees  in  the  vegetable  kingdom :  and 
was  dedicated  to  Ganesha,  the  protector  of  sciences,  and  learned  men. 
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The  coooanut  tree  floUriaheB  beet  along  the  sea  coast,  and  tkriVie^ 
in  the  sandy  and  ailavial  soil  of  Cochin.  Salt  appears  alnlOBt 
essential  to  it,  consequently  a  few  miles  from  the  aea^  it  becomes 
less  luxuriant,  and  liot  so  prolific. 

North  of  Calient)  where  the  laterite  roOks  exteAd  down  to  tile 
sea,  it  is  less  productive,  and  its  appearance  is  more  stunted.  In 
Ceylon  there  is  a  saying,  also  applicable  to  Malabar,  that  **  this  tree 
will  not  grow  further  than  a  man*s  voice  can  extend  from  his  dwell- 
ing.*' This  very  truly  demonstrates,  the  amount  of  attention  that 
U  necessary,  for  its  successful  cultivation. 

It  commences  to  bear,  about  the  sixth  yeaf,  sonietinies  before, 
sometimes  after,  and  i^eaches  its  prime  when  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  For  about  fifty  years  it  continues  prolific,  but  by  tiie 
time  it  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  a  century,  its  bearing  powers 
have  ceased,  its  work  is  done* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  in  its 
various  phases,  it  requires  a  moderate  amount  of  water,  and  occasion- 
ally manure,  amongst  which,  could  it  be  aiflforded,  salt  would  form 
a  good  staple*  When  age  has  rendered  this  tree  useless,  and  the 
place  it  occupies  is  required  for  younger  ones,  a  plan  is  successfully 
ndopted,  which  not  only  clears  away  the  roots,  but  also  manures  the 
soil.  The  stem  is  cut  off  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  allow- 
ed to  dry  thoroughly,  charcoal  or  firewood  is  then  hec^ped  round 
the  stump^  and  the  whole  set  on  fire.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
smoulders  away  until  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  structure  has  been 
consumed.  The  young  tree  which  has  been  raised  from  the  nut  k 
then  placed  over  the  same  spot,  some  time  before  the  commencement 
of  the  South  West  Monsoon.  Cocoanut  trees  are  planted  about  20 
feet  apart  if  near  the  sea,  but  if  farther  inland,  at  a  greater  distance* 

The  Cocoanut  has  been  called  "  the  great  nut  of  India,"  and  more 
than  one  author  has  pointed  out,  that  it  is  sufS.cient  to  build,  rig,  and 
freight  a  vessel,  with  bread,  wine,  water,  oil,  viii^ar,  sugar,  and 
other  commodities. 

The  tree  is  valued  at  from  half  a  rupee  to  five  rupees  when  in  full 
bearing,  and  ia  taxed  according  to  its  productiveness :  the  profits 
from  large  plantations  are  considerable,  especially  if  they  are 
tlie  property  of  a  Native,    and  still  more  so  if  he  also  is  the 
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cultivator.  The  Toddy  Drawers,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  dimb 
tbese  treesy  to  remove  the  produce^  cat  steps  aboat  one  foot  apart, 
oa  each  side,  up  which  they  carefully  ascend.  The  slave  castes  may 
tend  the  trees,  and  tie  thorns  around  them,  to  keep  off  thieves,  but 
tb^  are  not  permitted  to  cut  them,  with  any  sharp  instrument 

^'  Of  all  the  trees  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the  Oriental 
world,  the  Oocoanut  tree  most  deserves  our  notice.  In  this  single 
production  of  nature^  what  blessings  are  conveyed  to  man !  It  grows 
in  a  stately  column,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a 
verdant  capital  of  waving  branches,  covered  with  long  spiral  leaves ; 
under  this  foliage,  branches  of  blossoms,  clusters  of  green  fruit,  and 
others  arrived  at  maturity,  i4ppear  in  mingled  beauty.  The  trunk 
thou^  p(»ous,  famishes  beams,  and  rafters  for  our  habitations)  and 
the  leaves  when  plaited  together,  make  an  excellent  thatch,  common 
umbrellaa,  coarse  mats  for  the  floor,  and  Inrooms :  whilst  their 
finest  fibres,  are  woven  into  very  beautiful  mats  for  the  rich.  The 
covering  of  the  young  fruit  is  extremely  curious,  resembling  a  piece 
of  thick  cloth,  in  a  conical  form,  close  and  firm  aa  if  it  came  from 
the  loom,  it  expands  alter  the  fruit  has  burst  through  its  enclosure 
and  then  appears  of  a  coarser  texture.  The  nuts  contain  a  delicious 
nulk,  and  a  kernel  sweet  as  an  almond,  this  when  dried  affords  abun- 
dance of  dl ;  and  when  that  is  expressed,  the  remains  feed  cattle  • 
and  poultiy,  and  make  a  good  manure.  The  shell  of  the  nut 
famishes  cups,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  whilst  the 
husk  whidi  encloses  it,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  ropes^  and  cordage  of  every  kind,  from  the  smallest  twines, 
to  the  largest  cables  which  are  far  mors  durable  than  those  of 
hemp.  *  *  *  The  Asiatic  celebrated  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  uses,  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the 
leaves,  the  juioe^  and  the  fruit,  were  skUfully  applied.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  not  perautted  to  bear  fruit,  but  the  embryo  bud  from  which 
the  blossoms  and  nuts  would  spring,  is  tied  up,  to  prevent  its  expan- 
sion, and  a  small  incision  being  made  at  the  end,  there  oozes  out  in 
gentle  dn^  a  cool  liquid  called  toddy,  tiie  Pahn  wine  of  the  poets. 
This  when  fint  ibawn  is  cooling  and  salutary,  but  when  fermented 
and  distUled,  produces  an  intoxicating  spirit  (anackV'^. 

*  Foftes,  Oriental  Memoirs.  Vol.  I.  page  12. 
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The  web-like  tezture^  firom  around  the  fronds,  where  thebtmches 
expand,  the  Toddy  Drawers  employ  for  etrainmg  the  toddy  tiiron^ ; 
it  is  also  used  for  coarse  cloths,  and  bags,  or  as  a  torch  after  it  has 
been  steeped  in  oU  and  lightly  rolled  np. 

Should  epicures  desire,  a  substitute  for  a  good  cabbage,  or  a  niee 
pickle,  they  may  obtain  it  from  the  oocoannt  cabbage,  or  the  termi- 
nal bud,  at  the  summit  of  the  tree. 

Some  veiy  useful  purposes  are  served  by  the  leaves,  which  are 
first  divided  down  the  centre  of  the  midrib  into  halves,  exposed  for 
two  or  three  days  to  the  sun,  then  soaked  for  about  the  same  period 
in  water,  and  subsequently  plaited  into  baskets,  or  thatch  for  hnts 
and  houses.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  potash  the  leaves  contain,  they 
are  also  burnt  by  the  Dhobies,and  the  ashes  mixed  with  the  water, 
in  which  the  clothes  are  soaked.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  strong 
and  hard,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish ;  it  is  known  as  the 
porcupine  wood,  from  its  black  and  white  veins.  The  stem  ie  em- 
ployed as  rafters  of  houses,  bridges,  beams,  small  boats,  Ac  Tlie 
nuts  are  used  as  cups,  and  small  lamps,  they  are  also  cut 
and  polished,  carved  as  baskets,  and  into  many  pretty  and 
curious  ornaments.  Tlie  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  employed 
as  paddles  for  small  boots.  In  olden  times  they  also  formed  an 
instrument  of  torture.  A  few  pieces  about  four  inches  in  length, 
were  cut  jaggedly  from  the  midrib,  and  four  of  these  were  lightly 
bound  around  the  prisoner's  thumb,  with  a  piece  of  strong  whip 
cord.  When  the  circulation  was  completely  airested,  and  swaUing 
had  taken  place,  each  of  these  four  pieces  were  in  succession  slowly 
dragged  out  through  the  oongested  skin.  The  torture  was  declared 
by  the  victims  to  be  excessive.  The  toot  of  this  palm  is  chewed  by 
Natives,  as  a  substitute  for  the  areca  nut 

In  Cochin  the  piles  employed  for  jetties,  are  very  commonly 
made  of  Oocoannt  trees,  and  although  it  would  at  first  sight  i^pear 
probable  that  they  would  last  many  years,  experience  shows  that 
five  is  as  much  as  may  be  anticipated.  The  Carpenter  Bees,  Xylo- 
copa  latipeSf  and  X.  UnuueapOj  do  not  appear  to  wait  until  the  tree 
is  dead,  before  commencing  their  destruetive  attacks  upon  it^ 
whilst  immediatdy  that  it  is  driven  into  its  posit&>n,  some  species 
of  Is<>{)ods  commence  their  inroads,  these  are  probably  the  most 
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destnicfcivB  animate,  small  tlum^  they  b^  whicb  iiifeBt  the  Cochin 
riw,  dflBtoojiog  the  boata,  and  woodwork. 

The  Ooooannt  tree  when  hollowed,  is  commonly  employed  as  large 
pipes  for  drains,  whilst  a  single  tree  is  both  an  ordinary  Native  bridge, 
and  when  notched  at  the  sidesi  an  naefol  ladder. 

A  tree  which  is  often  seen  amongst  the  Ooooannts,  and  other  trees, 
bat  more  commonly  in  gardens  by  itself  is  the  Plantain  or  Banana, 
Mnm  paradiiiaea^  Linn.  ( Vslla^  MaL)  This  naefol  tree  which  forms 
soeh  a  common  staple  ol  food,  appears  to  thrive  from  the  sea  leve), 
to  five  thoQsaad  feet^  and  even  more:  it  is  ctmsidered  an  emblem  el 
fertility,  and  plenty,  by  the  Hindns,  and  always  takes  its  place  in 
maoiage  oeremonies,  and  other  grand  ooeasionsy  whilst  amongst  the 
Princes  of  Malabar  it  ia  a  symbol  of  sovereignly. 

The  wide-sprsadiag  leaves,  which  diminish  the  circoltition  of  air, 
also  tend  to  keep  the  ground  moist^  and  oonsequently  hooses  surroond- 
ed  by  them,  are  dampw  On  the  under  surface  of  their  leaves,  is 
often  seen  the  little  tree  frog*  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree, 
one  garden  at  Trevandr(u% is  said  to  contaiii  forty  species:  as  an 
article  of  diet^  it  is  hardly  inferior  in  natritsve  properties  to  the 
potatoe.  From  the  fibrous  texture,  especially  of  one  species,  M, 
teaMiSj  is  obtained  a  kind  of  flax,  from  which  a  delicate  cloth  ia 
manufactured.  The  whole  of  the  tree  is  so  fibrous,  that  from  plan- 
tain tribes,  almost  any  amount  of  fibre  could  be  obtained  for  export. 
If  the  best  sort  is  taken,  and  the  fibre  weU  deaned  and  prepared,  all 
the  sap  having  been  qniddy  removed,  it  bears  immersion  in  water 
well,  and  issaid  to  be  of  about  the  same  strength  as  Russian  hemp. 

Besides  many  other  properties,  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the 
leaves  are  employed  as  caps  and  bags  by  the  Chogans,  and  are  also 
very  useful  to  the  Medical  practitioner.  They  are  commonly  em- 
ployed, in  dressing  blisters.  If  their  upper  sur&ce  be  applied 
to  the  blistered  part,  the  bealinig  process  soon  takes  place,  on 
the  contrary  should  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  sore  from  n^idly 
skinning  over,  tike  nnder  surface  of  the  leaves  aot  as  the  necessary 
imiant  If  manured  with  the  weed  {PaHioa^  MaL)  FieUa  StratioUs, 
it  js  said  to  bear  more  plentiMly  and  to  have  laigsr  and  better  tasted 
fruit  To  ripen  plantains,  a  little  lime  ii  smeared. on  each  one. 
'The  slow  growing  daric  green  Tamarind,  TamarinduB  IndicOy 
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linn.,  18  found  in  Goehin,  sparingly  spread  over  the  country.  Tbe 
large  amount  of  add  properties  contained  in  this  tree,  reodflrs  it  im- 
advisable  for  trayellen  to  encamp  in  its  sbade,  as  should  a  ahower 
of  rain  oecar,  and  the  drops  fall  from  its  leaves,  it  will  most  asanred- 
ly  rot  the  tent  Even  the  damp  weather  will  destroy  tents  nndor 
.this  shelter.    Natives  will  never  sleep  beaeaith  it 

Probabiy  amongst  the  most  beantilal  of  {trees;  is  the  Bread-lmii, 
Artoearpui  ineisa,  which  grows  exceedingly  weil  in  the  soil  of 
Cochin,  but  does  not  thrive  inland,  on  the  laterite  formAftlon.  Its 
growth  in  congenial  soils  is  rapid,  and  it  oflen  ccHmneQces  to  bear 
by  its  third  year.  Its  spieading  bnnehes  cover  rather  a  lairge  space, 
but  the  tree  is  rarely  above  40  or  50  feet  high.  About  Maxch  the 
fruit  from  which  it  takes  its  name  is  ripe.  The  sias  varies  from  tkat 
of  a  ddld's  head,  to  three  times  that  cireomteenoa  It  is  asid  to 
resemble  bread,  but  the  similarity  is  very  slight  After  being  cot 
and  baked,  the  outer  rind  is  removed,  and  the  interior  or  iH^ead,  is 
very  like  dry  pith,  with  little  or  no  taste,  it  is  sometimes  euried. 
Hie  sap  of  this  tree  dried  in  the  sun,  and  subseqnentiy  boiled,  f  oma 
an  inferior  substitute  for  pitch.  The  tree  is  propitiated  by  ahoots 
or  layers,  taken  from  its  roots. 

The  Jack  Fruit,  Artocarpus  inUgrifoUus,  liim.,  is  a  far  more  use- 
ful tree  than  the  foregoing,  to  which  its  fruit  in  outward  t^pearanoe^ 
bears  considerable  resemblance.  The  wood  is  of  a  lif^t  colour,  \mX 
alter  a  time,  if  regularly  cleaned,  assumes  a  darker  hue,  approaching 
that  of  mahogany,  it  is  much  esteemed  for  tables  and  fumitme,  as 
well  as  for  general  purposes,  such  as  doors  and  buildings. 

TUa  tree  which  grows  on  laterite  soil,  where  the  Braad-fr^  and 
Ooeoaaut  do  not  thrive,  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Sirkar,  and  yiaLda  an 
annual  tax,  the  siae  of  the  firuit,  which  is  much  prised  by  Niativas^ 
is  sometimes  enormous.  The  seeds  are  either  roasted  or  corned, 
and  taste  like  very  dry  broad  beans:  its  juice  is  sometimes  employed 
as  birdlime. 

The  Mangoe,  Momgifera  Indiea,  grovrs  to  a  very  kttge  sias,  bat 
itsfruit  isof  a  very  inferior  description,  ai^Murently  owing  mom.to 
want  of  proper  enltivaitioii^  than  the  incompatibyity  of  tbe  cUmata. 
Fine  trees  exist  ait  Osanaaore,  «id  even  at  Oaliout,  from  wfaidi  good 
mangoes  are  obtained.    There  is  one  curious  tree  in  the  Town  of 
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Cochin  which  altboogh  it  never  prodnoea  much  fniit  at  a  time^  still 
rarely  paoea  a  month  without  beaiiag  some.  Mangoes  are  genenUy 
ripe  iuthe  month  of  May,  but  they  have  mostly  diai^peared  by  Junie. 

Ab  a  timber  wood,  it  is  soft^  easily  decays,  and  does  not  stand 
moistnre^  but  is  good  for  fuel  This  tree  should  be  propagated  by 
grafting.  In  some  parts  oi  India^  no  Hindu  would  think  of  tasting 
the  fruit  of  his  Mangoe  grove,  until  a  marriage  of  trees  has  taken 
place.  The  Tamarind  is  generally  chosen  as  the  Bride.  The  Brah- 
mans  attend  these  cecemonies,  and  derive  considerable  profit  firom 
theiDy  as  they  are  conducted  with  much  pomp. 

There  are  many  other  trees,  grown  in  gardens,  which  are  useful 
for  food,  and  prised  for  their  ornamental  appearance.  The  Pome- 
granite,  Punica  granatum^  Linn.,  has  a  pretty  bri^t  red  flower. 
Its  fruit  is  celebrated^  but  great  disi^[>pointment  is  usually  experiencr 
ed,  on  first  tasting  it  The  Ballock's-heart  or  Soniaop^  Annona 
fttieutai€^  Linn.,  is  foiund  in  gardens,  md  its  fruit  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  in  the  place.  It  grows  to  seireral  pounds  weighl^  and  tastes 
like  the .  Custard  Apple  flavoured  with  geraniums.  In  the  West 
Indies^  an  eKoellent  liqueur  is  made  from  this  fruit  Its  leaves 
attract  bugs. 

The  Red  and  White  Quavas,  Pndeumpamtferunif  and  P.  pyriferum, 
Linn.,  are  abo  found:  die  fruit  of  both  are  rather  too  atrong  for  the 
tables  but  makb  good puddings,and  excellent preaerves.  The  limea, 
Citnu  hergcaniny  Brissi^  are  acid  but  useful 

The  Papaw  Tree,  Cosriiaapapaya,  Linn.,  is  liked  for  its  fruit,  which 
18  esteemed  for  puddings,  and  also  eaten  raw;  the  Bilimbi,  Atmrhoa 
liliaMj  is  also  a  favourite  with  those  who  are  fond  of  add  fruit,  or 
preaerves.  There  are  also  other  treea,  the  fruits  of  which  are  held 
in  esteem,  the  Lobi  lobi,  and  the  Macson,  are  both  found,  and  are 
probaUy  importations  from  Ceylon. 

There  are  many  other  useful  trees,  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Nutmeg,  Pyrrkoria  Hor^fiddiiy  Blume,  (9)  which,  grows 
well  in  Cochin,  when  shebeied  fimn  violent  gnats  of  wind,  and 
strong  sea  breegen.  The  Cashew  nut,  iLiia<?ar6KMnoa!iisii^ 
grows  well,  sad  bears  abundantly,  enren  ae  eariy  as  February.  The 
roots  of  ^  Horse  fiadcBah  Tree,.  Mcrimga  pttrff^otperma^  Goaerto, 
form  an  excellent  substituto  for  the  real  article  as  a  relish  for  beef 


The  Shaddock,  or  Pitmpliwwue,  CHrui  dteumanaf  Lma.,  is  not  a 
oommon  ahrab*  This  huge  apeciea  of  onmge,  k  much  Hked,  but  10 
moie  enited  for  makiiig  into  ManneUdey  tiuui  for  eating  in  its  tvw 
state,  whilst  its  fruit  makes  ezoelient  janou  The  Citron,  0Uru9  Me- 
dieOy  Linn.,  also  bears  in  Cochin,  and  good  Marmelade  is  msute  ttom 
it  The  small  China  Orange,  the  fruit  of  whickis  hardly  laig«r  liiaa 
a  pea,  thriTcs  well,  and  makes  excellent  jams,  or  puddings,  as  well 
as  answering  the  purpose  of  good  gum  on  an  emergoiey.  Hia  Mul- 
berry grows  well,  but  does  not  appear  to  bear  fruit*  It  is  aaid  that 
in  olden  time,  the  silk  worm  flourished  here,  but  this  is  not  w«U 
authenticated,  and  is  probably  inoonect. 

Other  useful  trees  must  not  be  omitted.  The  soap  nut  troe^ 
SapinduB  laurif alius,  VahL  {Purm^i,  MaL)  which  Ib  suitable  f <Mr  tha 
sides  of  roads,  has  a  saponaceous  berry,  which  is  used  as  soap  for 
washing  the  hair,  and  other  purposes.  From  its  wood,  harps  and 
combs  are  made.  The  Shumaeh,  OcsuUpinia  c^riaria,  WiEd.,  known 
^so  as  the  divi  divi,  grows  well  if  properly  amended  to,  when  young. 
When  large  it  is  a  beautiful  laree^  and  meet  Tsluable  for  its  poda^ 
which  contain  about  50  pw  cent,  of  Tannin,  the  price  of  which  'vsr 
ries  in  Europe,  from  £8  to  £13  a  ton.  In  its  native  soil,  the  pro* 
duce  of  one  tree  is  about  lb.  100. 

It  germinates  well  from  seeds,  and  if  the  side  branches  an  trim* 
med  off  until  the  tree  reaches  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  stem  is 
properly  supported,  it  wOl  in  a  few  years  form  quite  a  fine  trse^  tha 
Gultivatioh  of  which  it  may  be  imagined  would  pay  as  a  oommenaal 
enterprise. 

Vegetables,  and  some  seeds,  succeed  pretty  well,  but  the  situatiiw 
is  too  low  for  potatoes,  whidi  howev^  aro  procured  from  the  Neil^ 
gherries,  or  Palghaut,  at  about  an  average  rate  of  Ss.  2  for  30  lbs* 
weight  The  following  grown  in  the  place,  are  most  esteemed,  the 
Aghaty  kai,  CoronMa  Grandi^iora.  WilUL,  Bed  Pumpkin,  CucuirhUa 
lUspidaf  Thumb.,  which  is  very  common,  and  the  white  variel^, 
reputed  to  be  extremdy  stDsngthodng,  and  theref<Nne  seldom 
absent  from  the  meals  or  feaste  of  rich  Natives.  The  Brinal,4ir 
Egg  Plant,  Sdanum  tMkmgenOy  Linn.,  Bandakai^  HMacm  einUmdmy 
Linn.,  Cucumber,  Cucumis  ioHvus^  Lonn.,  (MuUen  hdleri,  MaL)  Qmon, 
Allium  cepa,  Linn.,  Pineapple,  Ananoi  goHvus,  Schutti,  (Fooreeikee,, 
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Mai.)  Melon,  Cucwmu  nuh,  Uim.,  Water  Melon,  Chieurhit^  citrulltu, 
UasL  Several  spedes  of  Yame,  Dioieoreos  aUOm;  D.  huUifera  ;  Z>. 
pentaphjfUa;  and  Z>.  tripkylla^  linn.,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Ctnw6huln$ 
batatas,  Linn.,  (Kappa  Kalenga^  MaL)  Anowroot,  Cureuma  augutU^ 
fMay  Rozb.,  [KotM,  MaL)  Pepper,  Fiper  nigmm,  Linn.,  (Molago-codi, 
Mai.)  Betel,  Fiper  betle,  Linn.,  (r«^,'MaL)  and  many  others. 

The  pretty  Cork  tree,  Bignonia  suberoia,  Boxb.,  does  not  thrive 
in  Cochin,  and  consequently  is  nnadc^ted  for  avennes,  it  does  not 
flower  well,  and  its  sweet  scent  is  almost  nnknown.  The  Neem  tree, 
Atadiraekta  Indiea,  Ad.  de  Jnss,  likewise  merely  mns  to  a  small 
pole,  and  is  nnadapted  for  ornamental  planting.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  pniifieation,  and  sacred  to  KalL  The  timber  is  beantifcdly  mark- 
ed, and  soitable  for  calnnet  maldng.  The  Portia  tree,  Thespesia 
pf^piUneay  Lam.,  grows  very  well,  if  properly  attended  to,  bnt  if 
propagated  by  boughs,  they  aie  apt  after  a  few  years,  to  break 
at  the  points,  from  which  the  branches  SfMroat  oS.  The  heavy 
rains  i^pear  to  weaken  this  part,  never  strong,  and  the  high  breeaes 
complete  the  mischief.  Its  leaves  being  deddaous,  render  the 
gnmnd  veiy  untidy,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  the  same  may  be 
said,  when  its  yellow  or  buff  coloured  blossoms  falL 

The  Gasnarina,  Camarina  murieaia,  Roxb.,  grows  well  and  rapidly, 
but  unlett  the  tops  are  occasionally  cut  off  when  young,  it  mns  too 
much  to  a  weedy  head  top,  and  becomes  unfit  for  avenues.  Its  wood 
though  extremely  hard,  is  brittleand  easOy  broken  off  in  high  winds. 

Hie  finest  and  strongest  tree,  and  consequently  that  best  adapted 
for  ornamental  planting,  is  the  Indian  almond,  TerminaXia  oaiappa, 
Linn.  Its  dark  thick  foliage,  is  very  handsome,  and  shows  to 
advantage  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  interspersed 
with  purplish  flowers.  Its  seeds  are  very  much  Uke  those  of  the 
true  Almond,  and  its  kernel  has  much  the  same  taste.  The  Flying 
Foxes,  Fteropus  £dwardiii  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  are  often  a 
great  nuisance  at  night  time,  fighting  over  the  spoil 

OH  may  be  expressed  from  the  nuts,  the  fhnt  being  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  kernels  cleaned,  they  are  bruised  in  a  mill,^ 
whm  six  seers  produce  three  pucka  seers  of  oil.  The  oil  cake  is 
considered  good  for  feeding  pigs.  It  is  like  English  Almond  oil, 
but  so  badly  prepaied,  that  it  soon  becomes  turbid. 
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Tbi  flmaller  oroamiiital  \nm,  wloeh  ace  grovn  mAet  for  thB 
beauty  of  the  flowen,  their  bright  tinted  leavet,  or  their  carious  ^>- 
peamioe,aiebynomeaii8£ew,  conuderingthe  small  amoimt  of  qpaoe, 
avaikUe  for  such  purposes^  in  the  town  of  Cochin. 

The  Persian  Lilac,  Mdia  atedarciek^  lina,  though  not  growing 
to  any  height,  may  be  seen  coyered  with  magnificent  dnsters  of 
purple  fkywersy  quite  loading  the  tree  during  March,  April,  and  even 
in  the  b^gioning  of  May.  The  beads,  are  bored  and  strung  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.    The  timber  is  hard  and  handsomely  mariKd. 

The  purple  species  of  Bauhinia,  often  variegated  with  brown  and 
yellow,  is  a  handsome  and  ornamental  tree.  The  Silk  Cotton  tree, 
JSombax  Malabaricum,!}.  C,  with  its  prickly  trunk,  branches  spring- 
ing at  right  angles  from  the  stem,  and  palmate  leaves,  grows  in  ths 
town.  The  deep  red  flowers,  blossoming  from  February  till 
April,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Natives  as  a  cause  of  sore  eyes,  as  it 
IS  said  that  whoeyer  looks  at  them,  will  be  affiacted  with  ophthalmia. 
Its  seeds  are  embedded  in  a  silky  cotton,  the  staple  of  which  is  too 
short  to  weave^  but  is  most  usefol  in  stuffing  pillows  and  mattmsses. 

Holding  a  conspicuous  i^aoe  amongst  the  smaller  flowering 
shrubs,  is  the  Hose  tree,  which  flourishes  and  blossoms  most  luxu- 
riantly, in  small  coiurts,  where  the  free  circulation  of  air,  must  ap- 
parently be  almost  unknown.  Where  there  is  a  little  more  spaoe^tlis 
Exile,  TheveUa  nereifoUa,  Juss.,  may  be  found :  this  tree  is  anativn 
of  South  America,  but  now  naturalised  in  India,  it  grows  from  13 
to  30  feet  high.    Its  milky  juice  is  highly  venomous. 

The  shoe  flower,  or  China  Rose,  Sibitcus  rota  dnmms,  thrives 
in  both  its  buff,  and  red  varieties:  the  latter  are  employed  on  festive 
occasions,  and  the  Nairs  in  olden  time,  made  garhnds  of  them  for 
their  cannon,  and  for  hanging  around  th^  elephants,  when 
going  to  battle ;  the  petals  of  the'  flowers,  are  employed  for  blacking 
shoes,  and  women  use  them  for  dyeing  the  hair  and  eyebrows  black. 
When  rubbed  on  blotting  paper  they  leave  a  bluish  tint,  and  raider 
it  a  good  substitute  for  blue  litmus  paper,  for  detecting  the  acidity  of 
nny  fluid. 

The  deep  crimson  leaves  of  the  FoinceUia  puleherrima,  Luiii.,§lve 
this  shrub  a  very  gay  appearance,  and  it  is  consequently  perceived 
in  most  gardens  as  is  also  the  French  Croton,  Croion  variegaihKm^ 
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which  is  grown  for  its  beauty :  aa  mil  as  many  other  ahraba'wfaich 
it  is  unneoessaiy  to  enmDarate. 

The  foregoing  trees  and  shrubs,  (unless  otherwise  stated,)  from 
the  Cocoanut  downwards,  may  be  found  within  the  small  apace  of 
British  Cochin.  But  the  great  wealth  of  Malabar,  partly  arises  from 
its  Cocoanut  plantations,  its  pepper,  and  other  produce. 

Pepper,  Piper  nigrum,  Linn.,  {Molago  codi,  Mai.)  has  been  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  until  last  year,  a  monopoly  of  the  Sircar. 
It  was  formerly  called  **  Malabar  Money ^  The  Cochin  state  pro> 
duces  but  little  of  this  article.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
commences  to  produce  in  about  three  years,  it  is  trained  up  trees 
which  have  rough  barks,  and  requires  careful  pruning  and  watching. 
The  berries  are  red,  but  when  dried  become  blacL  The  best  are 
grown  in  the  vallies  of  the  ghauts,  where  there  is  most  moisture. 
When  hlach  pepper  is  required,  the  seeds  are  picked  green,  and  when 
dried  become  black,  with  a  corrugated  surface.  White  pepper  is 
the  ripe  fruit,  in  which  state  it  is  covered  with  a  red  pulp,  which  is 
washed  o%  and  the  white  pepper  com  beneath  it,  cleansed  and  dried, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

The  leaves  of  the  Betel,  Piper  betle,  Linn.,  {Vetla,  MaL)  are  most 
extensively  chewed  by  the  Native  and  Eurasian  population,  mixed 
with  Chunam,  and  the  nut  of  the  areca  palm.  This  practice  is  con* 
sidered  conducive  to  health  and  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
salivary  glands,  and  digestive  organs,  though  if  long  continued  it 
renders  the  mouth  dry,  and  parches  the  tongue  and  fieiuces.  It  is 
said  to  <^iInlW1fty^  perspiration,  but  has  an  unpleasant  sickly  odour. 
This  vine  requires  a  rich  moist  soil,  and  is  planted  in  rows,  and 
trained  up  on  poles  or  trees.  The  leaves  must  only  be  removed  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Areca  Palm,  Areca  eaiechu,  linn.,  (Adaka,  MaL)  is  a  most 

valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful  tree.    It  thrives  either 

near  the  sea,  or  even  in  high  regions,  at  some  distance  inland.     It 

produces  about  three  hundred  nuts  yearly  on  an  average,  which 

somewhat  resemble  nutm^^  At  ceremonial  visits,  as  a  sign  that  it  is 

time  for  a  visitor  to  take  leave,  they  are   presented  in  slices,  mixed 

with  chunam  and  cardamoms,  folded  up  in  a  betel  leaf,  and  secured 

by  a  clova    An  inferior  chewing  betel  in  the  presence  of  a  superior, 
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18  at  the  least,  taking  a  great  liberty,  and  his  oondnet  may  well  be 
considered,  as  an  intentional  impertinence. 

The  Fan,  or  Talipot  Palm,  Corypha  umbraeulifera^  linn.,  though 
perhaps  better  known  in  Ceylon  than  in  India,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  a  few  miles  to  the  North  of  Cochin,  and  not  very  far 
inland.    It  is  numerous  at  Trichoor. 

Its  beautiful  fan  shaped  leaves,  their  enormous  size,  and   dark 
green  colour,  renders  this  tree  a  Tery  striking  object.     It  \b  said 
that  only  Royalty  in  Malabar  were  permitted  to  have  a  branch  of 
the  Cocoanut  palm  carried  over  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  impio- 
bable,  that  this  is  a  miatake,  and  that  in  reality  it  was  the   leaf  of 
the  Talipot  palm.     In  Ceylon  only  Royalty  and  Buddhist  priests, 
could  have  "the  talipot  fan  borne  over  them,  with  the  broad  end 
foremost."    This  tree  is  generally  seen  in  gardens.     The  leaves  are 
cut  into  proper  sizes,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  writing  paper, 
an  iron  style  beiog  employed  aa  a  pen :  they  resist  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  unfortunately  not  that  of  insects.     On  this  species  of  pa- 
per, all  the  records^  reports,  and  correspondence  of  the  Cochin  Qo- 
vemment  were  kept^  until  the  year  1858,  when  paper  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  Dewan's  Office,  but  not  into  the  Talooks.     Its  leaves  are 
also  used  for  thatching  houses,  and  when  properly  dried,  for  umlwel- 
las.    The  seeds  are  employed  as  beads  by  some  Hindu  sects,  and 
are  sometimes  cut,  dyed  red,  and  sold  as  oond.     Flour  or  a  sort  of 
sago,  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  its  trunk. 

Another  tree  which  arrests  attention,  is  the  handsome  Maroti, 
Hydrocarput  in^riafu,  VahL,  so  designated  from  its  fruit  occasion- 
ing diminess,  its  seeds  are  occasionally  employed  for  poisoning  fish. 
This  tree  grows  wild  in  many  places,  but  is  more  especially  seen  in 
gardens,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  oil  The  fruit  from  which 
this  is  extracted,  is  about  the  size  of  a  smaU  orange,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  rough  texture. 

The  most  favourite  tree  along  the  road  sides,  appears  to  be  the 
Cashew  Nut,  Atuuxirdium  ocddentale,  Linn.,  (PaTU7ihi/ma»ahy  MaL) 
from  its  trunk  is  obtained  a  gum,  from  its  fruit  a  vesicating  oil, 
often  employed  for  putting  over  floors,  and  wooden  rafters,  to  preserve 
them  horn  white  ants.  The  kernels  are  edible,  as  are  also  the  a^iples 
from  which  they  grow. 
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The  Vomit  nut,  or  Poison  nut,  Strychnos  nux  vonUea,  Linn.,  (Carl- 
raniy  MaL)  is  a  very  common,  medium  sized  tree,  its  yellow  fruit  looks 
at  a  distance  like  oranges,  and  immediately  attracts  attention.  Al- 
though the  powerful  irritant  poison  of  Strychnine,  is  contained  in 
the  seeds,  the  Homhill  and  some  other  birds,  are  said  to  live  upon* 
them. 

The  Bamboo,  Bambma  arundinacea,  Willd.,  although  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  increases  both  in  size  and  number,  nearer  the 
ghauts,  on  which  it  grows  most  luxuriantly.  Its  long  feathery, 
foliage,  and  delicate  light  green  hue,  renders  it  when  waving  in  the 
breeze,  a  most  attractive  object  But  it  is  not  only  for  its  beauty 
that  this  tree  is  valued,  as  being  light  but  strong,  it  is  useful  for 
many  economic  purposes. 

The  seeds  ripen,  about  April  or  May.  It  is  said  that  this  tree 
flowers  only  once  in  fifteen  years,  fructifies,  then  droops,  and  dies. 
The  seeds  are  pounded,  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  are  con- 
sidered very  unwholesome. 

The  rapidity  at  which  this  tree  grows  is  something  wonderful, 
"  it  attains  a  considerable  height,  some  70 — 80  feet^  and  has  been 
"  known  to  spring  up  thirty  inches,  in  six  days."* 

The  young  shoots  of  some  species  are  eaten  as  asparagus,  the 
stems  are  **  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers,  lance  shafts, 
^'  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed  posts,  walking  sticks,  the  poles  of  palan- 
'^  quins,  as  floors  and  supporters  of  rustic  bridges."  They  are  sharpen- 
ed and  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  thus  form  stockades,  or  the  hollow 
ones  are  loaded  as  guns,  to  which  slow  matches  are  attached  and 
left  in  long  grass,  to  annoy  Infantry.  The  uses  to  which  they  are 
put  are  most  numerous,  the  partitions  being  destroyed,  they  form 
water  pipes.  "  Of  the  Bamboo  are  made  implements  for  weaving, 
*^  the  post  and  frames  of  the  roofs  of  huts,  scaffoldings  for  build- 
"  ings,  portable  stages  for  native  processions,  raised  floors  for  grana- 
*'  ries,  stakes  for  nets  in  rivers,  rafts,  masts,  yards,  oars,  spars,  Ac, 
*'  in  boat's  decks.  It  is  used  for  building  bridges  across  creeks,  for 
**  fences,  as  a  lever  for  raising  water  for  irrigation,  and  as  flag  poles. 
**  Several  agricultural  implements  are  made  of  it,  as  are  also  hacke- 

*  Ihury,  **  Uaafttl  Plants  of  India,"  page  62. 
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"  lies  or  carts,  doolies  or  litters,  and  biers;  the  shafto  of  javdins  or 
^  spesffs,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  fishing  rods. 

*'  A  joint  of  bamboo  serves  as  a  holder  for  pens,  small  instmnieHte 
'^  and  tools.     It  is  used  as  a  case  in  which  things  of  little  bulk  are 
"  sent  to  a  distance,  a  joint  of  bamboo  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
"  bottle,  and  a  section  of  it,  is  a  measure  for  solids,  and  liquids,  in 
'^  Bazaars.     A  piece  of  it  is  used  as  a  blow  pipe,  and  as  a  tube  in 
"  a  distilling  apparatus.    A  small  bit  of  it  split  at  one  end,  serves 
'^  as  tongs  to  take  up  burning  charcoal,  and  a  thin  slip  of  it,  is 
''sharp  enough  to  be  used  as    a  knife,  in  shelling  betelnuts.     Its 
''  surface  is  so  hard,  that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  whet  stone, 
"  upon  which  the  Ryots  sharpen  their  agricultural  implements."* 

In  the  jungles,  the  vegetation  changes  from  tiiat  found  in  tiie 
alluvial  or  laterite  plains,  and  this  alteration  becomes  more 
and  more  perceptible,  as  a  higher  elevation  is  attained,  th^«fore 
leaving  a  further  account  of  the  Botany  of  the  open  country,  that  of 
the  Jungles  which  b  found  most  useful  for  building,  railways,  and 
other  purposes,  claims  our  attention. 

Amongst  the  Jungle  trees,  is  found  the  Elephant  creeper,  Argyreia 
Speciosa^  Sweet.,  {Samudra  stogam,  Mai.)  which  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, is  covered  with  rose  coloured  flowers,  something  like  convol- 
vuli  It  grows  to  an  enormous  thickness,  often  carried  from  one  tree 
to  another,  forming  a  natural  swing,  or  embracing  large  trees  so 
firmly,  as  to  arrest  the  circulation  in  the  bark,  and  cause  their  death. 

A  well  known  tree,  is  the  Banian,  Ficus  Bengaliensis,  Linn. 
{Peralu,  Mai.)  common  all  over  India,  and  celebrated  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Large  as  it  grows  in  the  Cochin 
territory,  it  must  pale  before  those  mentioned  in  many  other  places. 
One  at  Mhow  for  instance  is  stated  to  have  had  68  stems,  and  is 
computed  to  have  covered  a  space,  large  enough  to  encamp  20,000 
men.  This  tree  is  very  destructive  to  buildings,  old  Forts,  and  mo- 
numents, as  the  seeds  are  frequently  conveyed  by  birds,  or  in  some 
other  way,  to  various  places,  where  they  rapidly  take  root,  and 
spring  up.  As  it  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  in  a  superstitious  light, 
they  will  never  pull  it  down,  and  the  young  sapUn  speedily  inserts 

*  Drmry,  "  Useful  Plants  of  India,**  page  62. 
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its  roots  amoQgist  the  stones,  and  in  time  forces  them  out  of  their 
proper  places :  even  after  the  head  has  been  cat  off,  the  root  conti- 
nues enlaiging.  Sometimes  it  germinates  inside  another  tree  snch 
as  the  Palmyra,  and  the  roots  descending  around  it,  by  degrees  en- 
tirely envelope  it^  with  the  exception  of  the  head. 

It  constantly  throws  out  roots  downwards  from  its  tranches, 
wliich  strike  again  as  they  reach  the  ground,  and  these  descending 
portions  become  trunks,  from  which  the  same  process  is  carried  on. 
Hindus  "  consider  its  long  duration,  its  outshadowing  arms,  and 
**  overshadowing  beneficence,  as  emblems  of  the  deity :"  and  be- 
neath them  the  Hindu  philosophers  often  spend  much  of  their  time, 
in  contemplation  and  solitude.  Idols  are  often  found  at  its  base, 
Ganesha  the  Sylvan  deily,  being  that  in  whose  honour  they  are 
generally  speaking  raised. 

The  small  red  fig  of  this  tree  when  ripe,  is  fit  for  human  food, 
and  is  also  eaten  by  monkeys,  squirrels,  and  birds.  Snakes,  lizards, 
and  other  reptiles,  seek  a  home  amongst  its  roots,  and  even  mice 
may  be  found  under  its  sheltering  protection. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  above  is  the  poplar- leaved  fig  tree,  Ficus 
religiomf  Idnn.  {Arealu,  MaL)  It  is  generally  found  near  Hindu 
Pagodas,  and  it  is  believed  that  Vishnu  was  bom  amongst  its 
foliage  where  the  gods  now  delight  to  sit  listening  to  its  niatling,  as 
its  leaves  tremble  like  those  of  the  Aspen.  Under  this  tree  in  vil- 
lage communities,  suspected  persons  are  sometimes  taken  to  assert 
the  truth  of  their  statements,  by  taking  one  of  the  leaves  in  their  hand, 
and  invoking  the  gods  above,  to  curse  them,  and  all  near  and  dear 
to  them,  if  they  speak  not  the  truth.  Hindus  believe  that  did  any 
one  dare  to  assert  a  falsehood,  in  such  a  sanctified  place,  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  would  assuredly  descend  upon  him,  and  his  family. 
The  Syrian  Christians  assert,  that  the  wood  of  the  cross,  was  of  this 
tree,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  leaves  have  never  ceased  trem- 
bling. The  Buddhists  affirm,  that  Buddha  when  on  earth,  delighted 
to  recline  under  its  shade,  since  which  period  the  leaves  have  been  in 
a  state  of  incessant  ecstatic  motion.  This  tree  does  not  eictend  it- 
self by  throwing  down  roots  from  its  branches. 

Another  species  of  fig,  Ficua  eunia,  Buch.,  {Pemia  tertgamyMaL) 
is  very  common,  and  its  rough  leaves  are  very  useful  to  Cabinet 
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makers^  who  employ  them  like  Shagreen,  for  rubbing  down  fumi- 
tore,  to  a  smooth  sorfiace,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  its  final  poUah. 
It  is  also  used  for  smoothing  horns,  before  polishing,  when  they 
have  been  roughly  filed. 

The  Teak  tree,  Tectona  grandis,  Linn.,  (Tekka,  MaL)  is  oonsi- 
derdd  the  oak  of  India,  and  the  most  useful  of  Indian  trees,  being 
very  strong,  and  resisting  to  a  great  extent  both  the  ravages  of 
White  Ants,  and  the  rotting  action  of  water.  Its  leaf  is  large, 
thin,  and  rounded,  about  teu  inches  in  diameter ;  its  branches  of 
blossoms  have  been  compared  to  hops,  and  its  berries  to  grapea. 
A  group  of  these  trees  when  in  full  bloom,  from  a  distance  resem- 
bles a  field  of  ripe  corn,  owing  to  which  the  Mulchers  and  Kardura, 
discover  them  a  long  way  off.  In  ship  building  it  is  superior  to 
any  forest  tree,  and  the  best  Malabar  Teak,  is  reckoned  better  than 
that  found  elsewhere.  Its  growth  should  be  slow,  for  that  which 
rapidly  comes  to  maturity,  in  rich  soils,  is  not  so  good  as  that 
which  takes  from  60  to  80  years  growing.  It  does  not  affioct  iron 
in  any  way,  and  does  not  shrink. 

The  oily  natare  of  teak,  enables  it  to  resist  the  dry  rot  Yesseb 
constructed  of  this  wood,  do  not  warp,  or  become  crazy,  like  those 
built  of  European  timbers.  But  possibly  teak  being  in  its  native 
climate  in  the  Indian  Seas,  is  not  so  susceptible  to  the  injurious 
effect,  either  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  sudden  changes  of  the  Mon- 
soons. However  that  may  be,  the  vessels  are  certainly  not  so 
leaky,  and  the  crews  consequently  more  healthy.  Ships  are  consi- 
dered to  last  from  30  to  50  years,  when  constructed  of  teak.  There 
are  four  sorts,  or  distinctions  of  this  wood,  known  to  Ship  builders^ 
brought  from  the  Malabar  forests.  A  small  species,  {Coal  Tckka^ 
Mai.)  has  a  porous  grain,  and  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Qhauts,  in 
valleys  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  deep,  and  along  the  banks  of  large 
rivers.  This  is  rather  small,  but  is  adapted  for  planking  and  board- 
ing. The  laigest  but  most  inferior  species,  (OonU  TddbOy  MaL)  grows 
on  the  hiUs  and  but  rarely  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghants.  As  a  general 
rule,  teak  timber  which  is  above  twenty  inches  in  diameter  ^at  tlie 
butt,  has  the  heart  shake  from  end  to  end,  and  consequently  t^ 
quires  much  care  to  convert  it  into  use. 

The  superior  kind  (Culien  Tekka,  IfaL)  grows  in  the  forests,  wherie 
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the  aoU  is  not  deep.  On  the  Ghauts,  it  is  curved,  hard  and  knotty 
and  very  like  the  English  Oak,  its  weight  is  greater  than  the  above 
mentioned  species,  and  its  durability  more  considerable.* 

Teak  wood  oil,  from  the  inferior,  (N^ee  Tekka,  Mai*.)  may  be  used  aa 
a  substitute  for  the  Linseed,  and  makes  a  good  varnish  for  paint 
The  number  of  these  trees  is  rapidly  diminishing,  as  the  Cochin 
Government  has  no  young  ones  planted,  to  succeed  those  which  are 
constantly  being  felled  Up  to  1814,  the  Cochin  and  Travancore 
Sircar  teaks  were  excluded  from  the  Bombay  dockyards,  and  had  to 
be  sent  to  Bengal  for  sale,  where  there  was  a  great  demand  for  them. 

Next  in  importance,  and  but  little  inferior  in  value,  is  the  Anjelly 
wood,  Artocarptts  hirsuttu,  Liim.  (An^'eliy  Mai.)  a  tree  exclusively 
found  on  the  Western  Coast  where  three  species  are  known. 
A  large  tract  of  them  is  situated  about  40  miles  South  East  of 
Trichoor,  at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  3,000  feet  It  is  much  prized 
by  the  natives  for  canoes,  snake  boats  and  house  building,  whilst 
from  its  hard  texture,  it  is  especially  adapted  for  large  sea  boats, 
the  boards  of  which  are  sewn  together,  as  they  are  apt  to  give  way : 
it  is  thought  more  durable  tiian  oak.  It  is  also  well  suited  for  the 
bottom  planldng  of  ships,  as  high  as  the  bends,  but  the  fastenings  if 
not  trenailed,  should  be  made  of  copper,  as  it  corrodes  iron  very 
rapidly. 

It  is  now  getting  scarcer,  in  the  most  accessible  forests,  and  con- 
sequently the  value  is  greatly  augmenting.  It  appears  to  prefer  the 
higher  range  of  hills.  At  present  the  amiual  supply  from  the 
Cochin  and  Travancore  forests,  only  averages  6,000  or  7,000  candies, 
not  above  one  tenth  of  which,  would  be  suitable  for  ship  building. 

Dr.  Cleghom  advances,  whether  "  it  might  be  advisable,  to  form 
*^  plantations  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers :''  but  such  would 
most  likely  not  succeed,  as  the  trees  so  situated  would  probably 
grow  too  rapidly,  and  the  trunk  thereby  lose  much  of  its  density 
and  consequent  utility. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  BrUUh  Men  of  War,  built  of  this  material. 

Ships  of  the  Line. — Hinden,  Comwallis,  MelTille,Malabar,  Wellesley,  Gangus, 
Ana,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  HaatiDgB. 

Frigates. — Salsette,  Amphitrite,  Trinoomalee,  Seringapatam,  Madagascar, 
Andromeda,  Alligator,  Samarang,  Herald. 

Sloops — Victor,  Camelcon,  Sphynx,  Cochin. 
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The  Pooa  tree,  Cat/ofkyttttm  iXugutUfoliam^  Roxb.,  or  Pooa  Pme, 
was  iormeily  exceedingly  ocnnmoiiy  and  is  well  adi^tad  for  maste 
and  apars.  Drawing  aa  it  does  to  70  or  80  feet  in  height,  and  fmm 
two  to  three  in  diameter,  it  has  been  cat  down  and  removed  from 
the  most  accessible  places,  and  has  consequently  become  acaree. 
Small  Poon  spars  are  beliered  to  be  made  from  ike  Stereulia  fasiida^ 
linn.,  which  is  common  in  all  the  jangles. 

The  Blackwood,  is  one  of  the  most  Talnable  of  the  trees,  and 
hardly  inferior  to  teak    It  is  exported  to  Bombay,  for  the  far- 
nitore  makers,  and  is  also  used   in  Cochin,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose,   many    of  the    articles   being  sent  to  the  Manritias,  and 
elsewhere.    The    two    species   which     are    botanically    distinety 
Dalbergia  latifolia^  Boxb.,  and  the  />.  Smoidet,  are   botii  foond 
in  the  forests,  bat  there  are  three  distinct    varieties  of  wood, 
obtained  firom  different  species  of  these  trees.    The  first  in  impor- 
tance and  value  for  exportation  to  Bombay,  and  certainly  the  hand- 
somest when  worked  up  into  f umitare,  is  the  veiy  dark  wood,  with 
deep  black  veins,  (Poo  Viti,  MaL)  the  next  (CfMur  ViHy  MaL)  is 
more  like  rosewood,  of  a  brown  colour,  very  strong,  and  unsuited 
for  splitting,  which  process  is  easy  in  either  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  third  is  very  black,  with  light  reddish  veins.    (Kurri  W^  MaL) 
Blackwood  is  known  in  the  market^  as  the  Indian  Boaewood 

Blackwood  may  be  obtained  of  a  great  width,  but  two  of  the 
vaneties  are  very  liable  to  split,  unless  well  dried  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  gun  carriage  manufactories.  There  is  a  species  of 
wood,  (Corao  Murradoo,  MaL)  of  which  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
are  like  discoloured  Blackwood,  but  the  Carpenters  rub  some  com- 
position over  them  and  the  unwary  are  easily  deceived,  it  is  coarse, 
but  does  not  split  readily. 

The  Ebony  tree,  DiotptfroB  mdanaxyUmy  Boxb.,  is  found  in  the 
Cochin  forests,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  Ceylon  Ebony.  It  is 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  of  enormous  w^ht,  but  the  sise  is 
small,  being  only  found  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  the  outside  hav- 
ing to  be  first  removed  It  requires  great  care  in  drying,  during 
which  time,  it  must  be  placed  under  sheds,  as  otherwise  it  is  very 
apt  to  split  Some  of  the  species  are  variegate^  with  light  brown 
lines,  which  deteriorate  from  the  beauty  of  the  wood 
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The  Sappan  tree,  Ccesalpinia  Sappan,  Linn.,  is  much  valued  for 
its  dye,  and  has  a  good  export  market.  Some  of  the  Moplaha  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  sow  a  number  of  the  seeds  of  this  valuable 
tree,  which  come  to  maturity  in  14  or  15  years,  and  form  the 
infant's  dowry. 

Two  of  the  most  useful  trees  for  common  timber,  are  the  so  called 
Cedars  :  which  are  very  plentiful  in  the  Cochin  forests.  The  White 
Cedar,  (Vella  Uggul,  Mai.)  shrinks  in  seasoning,  about  1.  Its 
density  is  4fl)  per  foot  superficially.  It  decays  if  exposed  to  mois- 
ture. On  account  of  its  cheapness,  [Rupees  4  per  candy,]  it  is 
much  sought  after  for  beams,  rafters,  and  laths,  of  houses,  boxes 
and  other  common  purposes.  It  is  rather  a  favourite  wood  with 
the  White  Ants.  There  are  certainly  two*  species,  one  of  which 
fioats  in  water,  whilst  the  other  sinks  at  once 

The  Red  Cedar,  Gedrdaeea  {Clio^annur  Ugguly  Mai.)  is  not  so 
common,  its  density  is  half  that  of  the  White  Cedar,  and  the  quality 
of  the  wood  not  esteemed  so  good.  It  is  useful  for  common  furni- 
ture, and  takes  a  fair  polish.     There  are  two  varieties. 

A  short  summary  may  now  be  given,  of  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
and  pretty  trees  and  flowers,  found  in  the  Cochin  territory.  Tlie 
Indian  Cotton  Tree,  Oostypium  Indicttm,  linn.,  is  merely  cultivated 
in  gardens.  This  plant  from  its  scourging  the  soil,  can  only  be 
sown  in  rotation  with  other  crops.  The  short  staple  is  said  to  be 
the  best  for  Native  manufactures,,  and  the  strongest  for  their  use. 
It  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Tinnivelly,  and  Coimbatore. 

Tke  Custard  Apple,  Amma Sqvuimosa,  Linn.,  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  but  does  not  attain  the  perfection 
arrived  at  in  the  Deccan.  It  is  only  found  in  gardens.  The 
Cocculus  Indicusy  Anamirta  CocctUtu,  W.  A.,  is  not  uncommon,  it 
is  an  article  of  export,  and  said  to  be  used  for  making  malt  liquors 
stUl  more  intoxicating.  The  Black  Dammer  Tree,  Canariutn 
Strictune,  Roxb.,  from  which  a  deep  red  or  amber  coloured  resin 
can  beolKftined,  is  found  in  the  Trichoor  forests. 

The  Cassia  Fistula,  Cathartocarpus  fititvXa^  Pers.,  with  its  fragrant 
and  clustmng  blossoms,  considered  by  the  Hindus  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
is  seen  every  where :  under  its  shade  votaries  to  that  god  erect 
their  altars,  and  offer  their  flowery  sacrifices.    The  Catechu  tree, 
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Acacia  catechu,  Willd.^  from  wliich  is  obtained  the  Catechu,  or  Term 
Japonica,  is  also  found,  as  well  as  the  Bastard  Teak,  Buieajromdo- 
sa,  Roxb.,  with  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  oflered  to 
the  presiding  deities  of  Hindu  temples,  and  with  which  women,  aiao 
bind  their  hair,  on  festive  occasions.    The  Ringworm  shiub,  {7ama 
a  fata,  Linn.,  is  evidently  an  importation,  but  is  found  in  many  loca- 
lities, both  dry  and  marshy ;  its  name  denotes  one  of  its  principal  uses. 
The  Wild  Liquorice,  Abnis  precatoritu,  Lmn.,  is  common,  whilst  the 
three  varieties  of  berries  which  it  bears,  are  collected  for  necklaces, 
and  ornaments,  but  the  crimson  with  a  deep  black  spot,  is  generally 
tlic  favourite.     Each  seed  usually  weighs  exactly  one  grain. 

The  Wood  Apple,  or  Jambo,  Eugenia  Malaccensis,  Linn.,  is  not  un- 
common, and  its  fruit  in  prized  for  the  dessert  table,  as  it  poasessea 
a  delicate  rose  like  flavour  ;  it  is  much  plundered  by  bats.  The  Bael 
tree,  (Egle  marmdos,  Corr.,  is  also  found,  its  fruit  when  partially  ripe, 
in  very  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  scorbutic  dysentery,  whilst  to  render 
it  more  palatable,  it  can  be  made  into  a  preserve.  A  species  of 
Ixora,  /.  coecinea,  Linn.,  is  prized  for  its  scarlet  flowers,  dedicated 
to  Iswara.  Coffee,  Oofea  Arahiea,  Lmn.,  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, as  thriving  iu  this  part  of  India.  Faoli  mentioned  it  before 
1 790,  as  growing  wild,  but  stated  that  it  was  not  cultivated,  as  the 
Natives  attend  to  productions  of  more  utility  !  The  Indian  Copal 
Tree,  VUeria  Iiulica,  Linn.,  which  yields  the  copal,  or  piney  varnish, 
was  always  a  favourite  tree  with  the  Rajahs,  and  forms  excellent 
avenues. 

The  Colocynth,  CUrullm  cohcytUhis,  Schrad.,  when  its  fmit  is 
ripe,  at  once  attracts  attention,  its  bright  orange  coloured  fruity  is 
perceived  either  in  a  long  irregular  row,  trailing  along  the  ground, 
or  hanging  from  the  branches  of  shrubs,  into  which  it  has  climbed. 
A  species  of  Gutta  Percha  tree,  Isonandria  acwminata,  lindL,  grows 
very  abundantly  in  the  forests,  and  appears  to  thrive  almost  equally 
well,  from  the  sea  level,  to  3000  feet  above  it  The  wild  Mangos- 
teen,  EmbryopterU  ghuinifera,  Roxb.,  is  made  use  of  by  Carpenters, 
on  account  of  the  glue  it  contains.  The  Jasmine,  JMminum  sambac^ 
Ait,  the  fragrant  white  flowere  of  which,  are  considered  saorod  to 
Vishnu. 

The  little  purple   Chiretta;  Exacum  tetragonum,  Roxb.,  which 
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although  a  small  annual,  is  most  useful  as  a  tonic,  whilst  the  Indian 
jalap^  Ipomea  turpethum,  B,.,  which  is  grown  in  gardens  for  its^ 
flowersi  is  found  as  a  weed  in  the  jungles.  The  two  species  of 
Datura,  are  no  where  rare,  and  are  employed  for  rendering  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  still  more  inebriating.  The  purple  variety  is  the  strongest. 
It  is  said  that  when  married  women  wish  their  husbands  to  remain 
quietly  asleep  at  home,  they  add  some  of  this  drug  to  their  even- 
ing meaL 

The  Wild  Nutm^^  Pt/rrhosia  Hortjitldiiy  Blume,  grows  in  the 
forests  where  the  Wild  Cinnamon,  Cinnamomum  iners,  Rem.,  is  also 
common  :  as  well  as  some  species  of  Arittoloehke,  which  are  celebrat- 
ed all  over  the  world,  as  antidotes  for  snake  bites.  The  country 
(Gooseberry,  Cicea  diiticha^  Linn.,  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
Belgaum  Walnut,  Aleurites  triloba,  Fors.,  is  found  in  the  Jungles, 
its  nut  owing  to  the  very  large  amount  of  oil  it  contains,  may  be 
burnt  as  a  candle,  and  will  continue  alight  for  a  long  time.  When 
dried,  they  are  strung  and  used  as  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  tiger's  milk  tree,  ^jsececaria  eameUiOy  Spreng.,  grows  along  the 
sides  of  the  Backwat^,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  natives, 
as  they  assert  that  if  its  irritating  white  juice,  penetrates  into  the 
eye,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  vision.  Gk>od  Oaontchouc,  can  be  prepar- 
ed from  this  secretion. 

The  castor  oil  plant,  Rteinvu  communis^  Linn.,  grows  almost  every 
where,  but  does  not  appear  to  pay,  when  grown  in  fields,  so  well  as 
other  crops.  The  Elamila,  RoUUra  tincioria,  Rozb.,  also  exists  in 
many  localities,  the  red  dye  is  much  prized  in  Europe.  It  is  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  monkey  {ietced  tree,  because  that  animal  often 
amuses  himself,  by  rubbing  the  dye  over  his  physiognomy. 

The  beautiful  creeper,  Gloriosa  superba,  linn.,  blossoms  from 
August  to  October,  during  which  period,  its  yellow  and  crimson 
flowers,  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  the  jungles,  or  hedgerows. 
Its  root  is  considered  highly  poisonous. 

The  Bastard  Sago,  Carpota  urens^  Linn.,  ia  found  sprinkled  over  the 
country.  Sugar  and  toddy  wine,  are  obtained  from  it,  and  a  species  of 
sago  from  the  pith,  on  which  some  classes  subsist  for  some  months 
in  the  year.  Its  fibres  are  made  into  fishing  lines,  and  bow  strings ; 
the  fibres  of  the  leaf  stalk,  yield  ropes  strong  enough  to  confine  ele- 
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phants,  wliilBt  the  seeds  are  used  as  beads  by  the  ^f  ahomedans.  The 
sugar  cane,  Saccharum  ofieinarum,  Linn.,  is  cultivated  in  manj 
places,  but  its  saccharine  properties  are  insufficient  in  a  commerciai 
point  of  view,  to  remunerate  for  expressing  the  sugar.  The  Lemon 
grass,  Andropogon  muruxUum,  Retz.,  is  also  found  in  the  Trichoor 
Jungles,  its  pleasant  aroma  is  much  prized,  and  it  is  used  as  fringes 
to  punkahs,  and  tats  for  doors  and  windows.  There  is  also  one 
species  of  tree  fern. 

Much,  very  much,  remains  untold,  of  the  magnificent  botanical 
scenery,  which  exists  in  these  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  timbers, 
the  splendid  flowering  shrubs  and'  trees,  and  of  those  productions 
suitable  for  the  food  of  man.  Should  the  reader  be  curious  on  these 
subjects,  and  wish  for  more  information,  he  may  well  be  referred  to 
Van  Rheede's  Hortut  McUabarums,  In  conclusion  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  that  the  tea  plant  (one  species  of  which  is  said  to  grow 
wild  in  Ceylon)  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Huxham,  into  Travancore, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  since  then  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  late  General  Cullen  ;  that  the  Cinchona  raised  at 
Ootacamund,  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Maclvor,  has  been  sent  by  His 
Excellency  Sir  W.  Dennison,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  as  a  present 
to  the  Travancore  gardens,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Cochin 
State.  Whilst  the  introduction  of  tlie  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  Sorghum 
Saccaratimy  from  the  Mauritius,  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
exertions  of  M.  Regnaud  of  Cochin,  and  may  in  time  perhaps,  be 
successfully  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle. 
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TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Imports  into  Coohin— Exports  from  Cochin—Cocoaaut  oil— Fish  oil—Coprah 
— Coir^Coffee— fiettldn  in  land— Pepper— Timber— Native  produce— Agri- 

(«lft  ire— Cattle — Fisheries — Houses — Chunam — Mercantile  firms — Labour 
MaiJcet — Shoemakers — Canarese —  Carpenters — Hawkers — Sailors — Vessels 
and  boats — Coinage— Weights  and  Measures. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  a  short  account  of  the  most  common,  use* 
ful,  or  curious  forma  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  found  in  this 
portion  of  India,  has  been  detailed.  It  now  remains  to  point  out, 
which  are  most  prized  in  commerce,  and  what  are  the  various  trades 
and  occupations,  of  the  Commercial,  and  Artizan  inhabitants.  The 
Imparts  and  Exports  for  the  last  5  years,  have  been  as  follows : — * 
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Amongst  the  remaining  goods  imported,  viz.,  piece  goods  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  silk :  Iron,  Copper,  Brass,  Lead  and  Spelter,  Sugar,  Paints, 
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Tea  and  Caavas^  some  are  of  European  manufacture,  but  the  whole 
are  so  mixed  up,  tbat  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  the  figures. 

The  total  Exports  of  Native  produce,  have  been  as  follows  ;  of  which 
much  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  elsewhere ;  the  totals  of  which, 
will  be  found  under  each  heading. 
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By  examining  into  the  declared  value  of  the  articles  of  native 
produce,  exported  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  found  that 
Europe  obtains  about  37  per  cent,  the  Indian  markets  about  43  per 
cent.,  Ceylon  about  li  per  cent.,  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  nearly 
4  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  goes  in  small  quantities  to  other 
places,  such  as  Australia,  Ameiica,  Gliina,  the  Malay  coast,  Muscat 
and  Singapore.  Out  of  the  produce  which  finds  its  way  to  Europe, 
about  82  per  cent,  goes  to  England.  Cochin  may  thus  be  considered 
more  valuable  in  the  capacity  of  a  feeder  to  other  Indian  markets, 
than  as  an  exporter  to  Europe  on  its  own  account.  Nearly  one 
third  of  the  produce,  appears  to  be  taken  in  smaU  country  crafts 
along  the  coast 

The  principal  article  is  Cocoanut  Oil,  the  export  of  which  has 
averaged  upwards  of  126,174  cwt.  yearly,  71  per  cent  of  which  goes 
to  the  European  markets.  The  selling  price  in  London,  has  averaged 
about  £46  per  ton,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  risingi  not  only 
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there,  but  also  in  India.  The  average  Bazaar  price  in  Cochin  has 
been  about  73  rupees  a  candy.  But  although  the  average  cost  is 
merely  set  down  at  73  rupees  a  candy,  the  Merchant  rarely  obtains 
it  at  that^  as  he  seldom  purchases  until  the  end  of  August,  or  com- 
mencement of  September,  and  the  price  has  then  advanced,  and  78 
rupees  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  average,  although,  it  some- 
times reaches  nearly  as  high  as  100  rupees.  Considering  the  duties 
and  other  charges,  the  profits  on  the  article,  do  not  appear  large. 

Fish  oil  depends  upon  the  number  of  Sardines,  and  other  oil  pro- 
ducing fish,  which  come  to  Cochin :  this  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
chapter  on  fish,  where  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  has  also  been  detail- 
ed. It  is  a  good  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil,  but  as  it  has  been  ably 
shown  in  Europe,  that  the  amount  of  phosphorous  and  iodine  in  each 
species,  depends  not  only  on  tlie  mode  of  its  preparation,  but  also  on 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  fish :  so  no  doubt 
the  same  would  be  found  in  Cochin.  Its  value  in  the  market  is 
about  Rupees  35,  or  37,  a  candy. 

Coprah,  or  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  is  largely  exported, 
in  both  its  white  and  black  varieties,  and  the  average  appears 
increasing,  to  the  detriment  of  the  amount  of  oil  manufactured. 
Some  goes  to  Europe,  but  Calcutta  is  the  great  market  for  this 
commodity,  where  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  every  Native  curry. 
Cocoanuts  are  also  exported  in  great  numbers.  As  a  general  rule, 
toddy  drawers  have  steps  cut  in  the  trees  by  which  to  ascend  them, 
but  the  cocoanut  pickers  have  a  string  passing  from  one  great 
toe  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  a  belt  which  goes  from  their  backs 
around  the  trees. 

Coir,  or  the  fibrous  covering,  or  rind  of  the  nuts,  is  obtained  by 
soaking  them  for  a  few  months  in  brackish  water.  From  this  coir 
ropes  are  made,  or  the  substance  is  exported  in  bales.  Its  strength, 
elasticity,  and  lightness,  renders  it  one  of  the  best  materisJs  for 
cables.  A  considerable  quantity  is^  exported  to  Bombay,  where  it 
is  largely  shipped,  as  broken  stowage. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  gardens,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  Native  states,  (especially  that  of  Travancore,)  are  appa- 
rantly  those  best  calculated  to  check  its  cultivation.  From  •  the 
little  place  Alwaye,  only  16  miles  from  Cochin,  a  duty  of  Bupees  12 
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a  candy  is  now  levied,  which  will  be  probably  augmented,  azuf  in 
addition  to  this,  the  boats  containing  the  produce,  are  detained  at 
the  small  custom  houses,  and  every  impediment  is  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  being  brought  to  the  coast.  The  Cochin  8tate,  will  foe 
as  great  a  loser  by  this  Travan«ore  process,  as  any  one. 

Fortunate  will  it  be  for  C!ochin  and  Travancore,  when  the  at  present 
unreclaimed  Western  ghauts,  are  dotted  with  plantations  of  coffee, 
and  possibly  tea^  And  when  other  minor  productions,  which  are  as 
yet  untried,  find  cultivators  in  those  magnificent,  but  feverish  re^ons, 
where  the  tiger,  the  bear,  and  the  elephant,  find  secure  retreats,  still 
untrodden  by'the  foot  of  man.  Every  inducement  ought  surely  to  be 
afforded  tO' settlers  there,  even  as  far  as  guaranteeing  the  land  at  a  cer- 
tain  rate-,  and  permanently  fixing  the  transit  duties  to  be  levied  on 
the  produce: 

Amongst  the  disadvantages  enjoyed  by  a  settler,  who  takes  land  in 
a  Native  State,  for  coffee  plantations,  is  the  facility  with  which  any 
petty  official,  can  stop  his  obtaining  labour,  unless  he  receives 
'^  Custom  ;*'  whilst  taxes  on  produce  may  be  increased,  ahnoat  at 
pleasure. 

Pbpper  since  the  removal  of  the  monopoly,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  smuggled  into  Cochin,  where  it  may  be  obtained  at  sb 
certain  rate.  Ginger  is  not  much  grown,  as  though  highly  remune- 
rative in  some  years,  it  is  a  total  failure  in  others.  It  must  be  raised 
away  from  the  sea.  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  Chemaad,  in 
Malabar:  whilst  en  route  to  Europe,  it  suffers  greatly  from  the  de- 
predations of  2  or  3^  species  of  Coleopteroe;  It  costs  from  90  to  lOO 
Rupees  a  candy. 

The  timber  merchants  consist  of  those  who  purchase  from  the  Native 
State,  the  timber  as  it  stands:  and  those  who  trade  in  it  when  cut. 

Trade  in  timber  mostly  consists  in  Teak,  Anjelly,  Benteak,  White 
cedar,  Red  cedar,  Sapan  and  Sandal  wood.  The  worm  is  very  de- 
structive. 

The  following  articles  of  Native  produce  are  those  principally 
dealt  in,  Arrowroot^  Bees'  Wax,  Cardamoms,  Cocoanuts,  Cocoulus 
Indicus,  Coffee,  Coir  rope,  Yam,  fibre  and  junk.  Coprah,  Ginger,  Kino, 
Hemp,  HideS)  Hogslard,  Horns,  Myrabolams,  Nux  vomica,  Cocoanut 
oU,  Fish  oil,  Poonac  oil,  and  Qingelly  oil,  (which  is  used  in  Europe 
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for  the  manufactare  of  Olive  ool,)  Paddy,  Pepper,  Bice,  Croton  seeds, 
Terra  Japonica,  and  Turmeric. 

The  manner  in  which  Parasu  Rama  obtained  this  country  from  the 
sea,  and  his  method  of  peopling  it,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  he  de^ 
voted  it,  have  been  detailed  in  the  second  chapter.  When  the 
second  race  of  Brahmans  had  obtained  possession,  and  been  instructed 
how  to  propitiate  the  snakes,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  agri^ 
cultural  pursuits  were  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  agricultural 
productions,  to  sustain  life.  They  accordingly  addressed  their  pa- 
tron,* stating  that  although  the  land  was  fertile,  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  cultivating  it ;  on  which  he  is  believed  to  have  given 
full  instructions  on  the  best  methods  of  proceeding.  The  work 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  but  as  the  directions  were  very  full, 
and  the  present  generation  have  become  wiser  than  their  ancient 
lawgivers,  it  will  be  imnecessary  to  detail  them,  and  will  answer  a 
better  purpose  to  enquire  what  course  is  now  pursued. 

In  olden  times  the  Agriculturists  were  merely  the  Slaves  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  in  return  for  their  labour,  received  a  certain 
amount  of  protection*  War  had  few  teirors  for  them,  as  only  the 
Nairs  and  the  superior  castes,  indulged  themselves  in  the  pleasures 
of  fighting,  and  the  cultivators  were  only  employed  as  Coolies,  for 
carrying  the  baggage,  and  throwing  up  earth  works,  as  their 
caste  was  too  low,  for  any  one  to  kill  them.  In  warfare,  cultiva- 
tion was  always  spared,  the  cocoanut  plantations  and  the  rice  fields 
were  as  safe  from  the  foe  as  the  friend,  and  the  Agriculturist 
might  continue  his  occupation  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  hostile  armies.  The  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  practice  of  destroying  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, when  harassing  an  enemy's  country. 

It  was  formerly  the  plan,  and  may  be  said  still  to  be 
so,  to  cultivate  almost  wholly  the  low  lands,  and  those 
easily  watered,  as  the  Agriculturist  was  formerly  almost  un- 
able to  trade  in  grain,  in  consequence  of  the  rents  to  the 
Sirkar  'being  paid  in  that  produce,  and  the  supplies  being  sold 
to.  the  Sirkar  Officials,  to  whose  agents  this  traffic  was  confined,  even 
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as  late  as  1810.*  Thus  there  was  no  induoemont  to  the  Agricol' 
turist  to  cultivate  more  than  was  required  for  his  own  family  and 
dependantSy  as  the  small  shops  had  evea  to  pay  a  tax  for  retailing 
it.  The  tax  on  the  Backwater  is  at  present  a  great  drawback  to 
the  coBveyanoe  of  grain  to  other  places^  and  many  of  the  diaastn>ns 
famines  in  Travancorey  may  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  the  Sircar  under  officials^  and  the  discouragement  given  by 
them  to  traders  and  producera  There  waa^  and  still  is,  only  one 
class  unaffected,  viz.  the  Brahmans,  who  fed  at  Qovemment  expense 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  fatten  in  idleness,  and  hixoiy^  and 
are  consequently  averse  to  any  change  in  the  present  system. 

The  methods  of  rice  cultivatioii,  are  divided  into  three;  the 
Moondoounmj  which  is  the  largest  and  principal  crop,  is  sown  in 
August,  and  reaped  in  January.    The  Poonjah^  which  is  aown  in 
January,  in  low  m(Hst  lands,  and  reaped  in  April,  the  crop  is  small 
but  profitable  :  and  the  Birripoo^  which  is  a  dry  crop.    It  is  only 
very  rich  lands^  which  will  yield  three  crops,  and  the  first  and 
third,  are  those  most  nsuaUy  produced.    The  Birripoo    is  grown 
on  high  dry  lands,   and  is  succeeded  by  gram.      In  tact   rice  is 
raised  by  three   principal  methods,  dry  or  wet  sowing,  or  trans 
planting.    After  the  land  has  been  prepared  by  ploughing  twice 
a   month    for   several    in    succession,    the    first   sowing  occurs^ 
after    a    fall    of   rain.      The    fields    are    manured    with    ashes^ 
prepared  from  burning  the  leaves  of  Coooanut  trees,  or  if  procura- 
ble  from  the  manure  of  cows.    The  seed  is  sown  broad  cast,  about 
2|  bushels  being  required  for  each  acre,  and  it  is  hoed  or  ploughed 
in.    A  month  subsequently,  the  ground  is  weeded,  and  more  ashes 
put  on,  the  banks  are  then  repaired,  and  the  water  is  confined  to 
the  field,  or  else  raised  and  brought  into  it  by  the  aid  of  either  a 
Persian  wheel,  or  a  tread  wheel 

The  sprouted  seed  requires  different  management,  the  land  is 
prepared  to  receive  it,  by  being  kept  moist,  and  subsequently  draiD- 
ed,  until  only  four  inches  of  water  are  left ;  and  at  every  ploughing 
ashes  are  put  into  the  mud,  but  rarely  manure,  l^e  mud  y^ 
smoothed  by  having  a  plank  drawn  over  it  by  men,  if  the  water  ifl 
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deep,  but  if  shallow  by  bnfiyoes,  which  are  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose to  oxen.  The  water  is  drained  off  before  the  sowing  com- 
mences, ten  days  after  this  two  or  three  inches  are  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  field,  and  as  the  crop  grows,  the  depth  of  water  is  increased. 

Transplanted  rice  is  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the  sprouted  seed. 
The  young  plants  are  transplanted  into  the  field  in  which  they  are 
to  be  reared  If  many  worms  are  seen  amongst  them,  they  are  kept 
for  thr^  days,  with  their  roots  uppermost,  in  bundles  on  the  banks, 
which  separate  tlie  rice  plots.  Hiey  are  planted  in  a  field  which 
has  three  inches  of  water  on  it,  end  this  is  increased  on  the  fourth 
day  to  nine  inches. 

In  irrigated  hmds,  along  the  banks  of  the  backwater,  t>nly  one  crop 
is  obtained  yearly,  which  is  the  second  one,  sown  about  September, 
Tor  rice  cannot  grew  in  ealt  water,  (which  the  backwater  Is,)  and 
unless  the  fields  are  banked  up  highly,  the  tide  overflows  them, 
whilst  even  if  well  embanked,  the  strong  tides  are  liable  to  break  in 
and  destroy  the  crops.  In  tlte  Tricboor  lake,  in  the  Thaullapully 
cUstrict,  and  in  the  Northmn  parts  of  the  State,  two  crops  can  be 
grown  yearly,  because  the  water  is  fresh  and  in  some  parts  of  Thaul- 
lapully, even  three  are  annually  produced. 

The  dry  sowing  is  the  least  trouble^  and  if  the  early  rains  are 
copious,  the  crop  is  generally  good.  The  transplanting  process 
requires  the  greatest  labour,  but  as  it  is  the  most  remunerative,  it  is 
usually  pursued  at  the  second  period. 

Kumariy  or  Mala  veilamy  cultivation,  yields  a  large  return :  and  is  a 
species  of  jungle  crop.  A  portion  of  the  forest  is  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  and  set  fire  to.  The  soil  of  course  is  rich,  owing  both  to  the 
vegetable  debris,  and  to  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees.  This  ground  is 
then  ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown,  from  which  enormous  crops  are 
usually  reaped.  On  the  following  year,  a  smaller  one  is  obtained, 
and  on  the  third  year  also,  provided  the  bushes  have  not  risen  too 
high.  The  cultivator  then  passes  on  to  another  portion  of  the  forest, 
where  all  large  trees  are  again  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  is 
considered  that  this  process  may  be  repeated  on  the  same  spots, 
once  in  every  ten  years,  but  in  some  districts  once  in  every  seven. 

The  abundance  of  the  crops,  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
rain,  for  artificial  irrigation  is  only  nnployed  velry  locally,    Should 
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the  rain  fall  have  been  Bmail,  the  rice  beoomcs  yeUow  and  the  yield 
is  unremuneratiTe :  or  if  the  Sonth  West  Monsoon  has  been  exoeeaive, 
the  crops  get  washed  away  bodily.  Rice  in  full  bearing,  looks  very 
much  like  an  English  wheat  field.  At  intervals  of  about  100  yards, 
there  toe  small  sheds,  in  which  watehers  are  tocated  to  scare  away 
birds. 

The  implements  of  agricultore  are  of  the  most  primitlTe  deserip- 
tion,  ihe  wooden  i^ough  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  in  dry 
lands  does  not  tarn  up  the  earth  for  more  than  six  indies  in  depth. 
In  soma  of  the  gravelly  diatricts,  a  hand  hoe  is  substituted  for  & 
plough,  and  the  dry  grains  thrive  well  on  the  slopes.  The  sickle  for 
cutting  rice,  is  like  that  used  in  England,  but  Knaller.  The  stalk  is 
divided  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  or  should  the  paddy  be 
growing  in  the  water,  the  ear  only  is  cut  of^  If  rice  is  required  for 
immediate  consumption,  the  bundles  or  sheaves  are  taken  by  the 
stalks,  and  beaten  against  a  \Aock  of  stone  or  wood,  nntil  most  of  the 
seed  is  obtained.  This  seed  is  the  rough  paddy,  which  is  soaked 
for  one  night,  and  the  next  morning  partiiiUy  boiled,  after  which  it 
is  dried  in  the  suo,  and  the  rioe  subsequently  obtained  by  beating 
it  in  a  wooden  mortar,  in  fact  a  species  x^  tlveshiog.  It  is  theti 
winnowed,  and  the  hmk  separated  from  the  rice.  If  it  is  intended 
to  keep  the  rice  for  seed  after  it  is  cut,  it  is  at  once  dried  in  the  sun 
without  being  boiled.  Some  of  the  grains  are  then  broken  through, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  of  a  good  qualify  for  sowing,  wMch  is 
evidenced  by  their  being  quite  white  in  the  centre.  Three  or  four 
days  after  the  paddy  has  been  threshed  by  the  hand  beating  as 
described,  the  straw  is  plaoed  in  a  room  with  a  wooden  floor,  and 
muzded  oxen  are  turned  in,  to  tread  out  any  grains  that  remain. 
The  straw  is  used  for  fodder.  The  rice  may  be  kept  for  yean^  if  it 
has  been  partially  boiled  before  dryii^  but  if  not  it  becomes  a  pow< 
der.  It  most  not  be  omitted,  that  the  varieties  of  rice  are  very  nu- 
msrooB,  some  are  best  adapted  for  one  species  of  cultivation,  and 
some  for  another,  but  an  enumeratioQ  of  each,  would  fill  up  much 
space,  without  b^ng  of  any  practical  utility. 

Millet,  {(Sa&msay,)  Fanieuai  JllUiacenmf  Linn.,  is  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  inland  places*  It  is  very  easy  of  digestion, 
and  esteemed  wholesome  f  ood« 


The  Oocosnut  plantatioiis  are  those  which  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  the  maritime  districts,  as  wherever  they  flourish,  other 
agrienltiiral  produce  is  generally  neglected.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
and  uplands  of  the  State,  connsts  of  a  tough  clay,  of  a  dark  colour, 
which  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is  mixed  with  sand.  In  the  low 
lands  it  has  a  brown  stiff  character,  but  changes  in  the  higher  spots, 
either  to  loose  white  sand,  or  to  a  gravelly  earth.  The  higher  the 
ground  is,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  sand,  which  also  greatly 
predominates  along  the  maritime  tract,  between  the  sea  and  the 
backwater.  This  just  suits  the  eocoanut  tree,  as  it  receives  salt 
from  the  air,  whilst  there  is  sufficient  mould  in  the  sand  for  its 
subsistence,  aad  the  soil  is  of  the  loose  nature  it  delights  in. 

More  inland,  there  are  two  other  prevalent  species  of  garden 
cultivation,  vi&,  that  of  the  Areka,  and  Sago  Palms.  Picking  the 
Areka  nut^  is  rather  a  dangerous  occupation,  as  the  man  after 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  first  tree,  and  having  picked  the  fruit 
it  contains^  does  not  descend,  but  sfWings  the  fragile  tree  on  which 
he  is,  backwards  and  forwards,  until  he  is  able  to  take  hold  of 
some  portion  of  the  next  in  the  row,  which  he  then  dings  to,  and 
lets  go  the  first  After  obtaining  the  fruit  from  this  second  one,  he 
repeats  the  process  to  the  end.  But  unfortunately  the  trees  fre- 
quently break,  and  fatal  accidents  ensue,  from  this  fancied  saving 
of  labpur.  When  the  nut  is  prepared  for  the  inland  market,  it 
is  sliced  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  gum,  whieh  improves 
its  appearance^  and  increases  its  weight.  Spinning-tops  for  children, 
are  often  made  of  betel  nuts,  with  a  stick  inserted  through  them. 

The  cattle  which  consist  principally  of  oxen  and  bufiy  oes,  vary  iii 
their  comparative  quantities,  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  They 
are  gen^^Uy  a  very  diminutive  breed,  and  their  appearance  varies 
according  to  the  district,  and  the  time  of  year.  During  the  South 
West  Monsoon^  they  are  in  the  best  condition,  as  there  is  sufficient 
grass  from  about  June  to  October,  for  them  to  subsist  on.  But  as 
the  dry  hot  weather  returns,  the  vegetation  becomes  burnt  up,  and 
persons  who  have  laid  by  straw  feed  their  cattle  upon  it :  but  where 
no  such  provision  has  been  made  for  them,  the  poor  creatures 
roam  about  in  seardi  of  food,  and  soon  look  miserable  enough.  The 
buffaloes  appear  to  thrive  better  than  either  the  cows  or  oxen,  as 
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they  pass  the  lieat  of  the  day  in  the  water.  In  some  portions  of  the 
State,  the  cattle  appear  almost  wild.  Although  goats  are  ptentifdl, 
sheep  do  not  thrive,  and  though  Agricnltorists  have  freqaently 
tried  to  introduce  them,  they  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

The  Fisheries  have  been  previously  alhtded  to,  salt  fish  forms  an 
article  of  export  One  morning  on  visiting  ^e  deep  sea  fishing 
ground,  48  boats  were  peroeived  engaged,  of  whidi  34  weie  Oey- 
lonese^  who  although  idle  and  indiflerent  around  tkeir  own  fishing 
grounds  in  Ceylon^  appear  very  industarious  in  Gochin  :  tbe  waste  ci 
fish  is  lamentable,  and  a  mittgation  of  the  enormous  salt  tax  in  tilte 
Native  States,  in  favour  of  the  curers  of  fish,  one  mi^t  imagine 
would  {MTOve  a  beneficial,  politic,  and  hnmane  proceeding:  but  the 
poor  fisher  appears  to  have  no  friends. 

Before  entering  upon  the  trades,  a  remark  is  necessary  on  l^e 
houses,  in  which  produce  was  formerly  stored.  With  the  ezeeptioa 
of  Riyaha,  Princes,  Priests,  and  Foreign  Merchants,  no  persons  at 
the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  were  permitted  to  have 
stone  housesb  As  the  only  buildings  which  'v^  stand  the  climate, 
are  those  made  of  stone,  the  composition  of  the  walls>  requires  no- 
tice. All  were  constructed  of  laterite,  but  the  trade  of  the  Chunam 
maker,  appears  to  have  been  better  understood  in  olden  times,  than 
in  the  present  day.  Whether  Uie  Bricklayers  were  superior,  more 
jaggery  was  mixed  up  with  the  mortar,  or  any  other  reason  existed 
for  such  being  the  case,  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  say :  but  the 
fact  is  patent  As  houses  are  a  necessity  for  all,  the  first  occupa- 
tions adverted  to,  will  be  those  of  the  Chunam  makers,  and  Brick- 
layers. 

Buildings  erected  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  as  a  rule  are  un- 
sound, and  not  unfrequentiy  fall  down,  whilst  Uie  great  maj<Nrity  of 
those  now  standing  in  Cochin,  are  of  Portuguese  construction. 
Buildings  in  the  interior,  do  not  show  this  decadence,  which  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  violence  of  the  Monsoons,  but  in  addition 
to  this,  the  quality  of  the  building  materials,  must  exercise  a  great 
influence. 

Many  buildings  no  doubt  fall  down,  owing  to  the  stiperior  de- 
scription  of  laterite,  not  having  been  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion :  or  else  its  having  been  used,,  before  exposure  to  the  sun  had 
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rendered  it  sofScieatly  dry  and  hard.    But  these  causes  will  not 
account  for  all  the  damage  now  going  on. 

As  lime  to  make  Chunam  for  mortar  has  to  be  brought  from  long 
distances,  shells  which  are  exceedingly  common  are  buxnty  and  the 
lime  thus  obtained  when  slacked^  b  adapted  for  usa  Salt,  (Chloride 
of  Sodium)  as  is  well  known  exists  in  the  sea,  and  is  the  principal 
cause  of  its  saline  taste.  One  of  the  many  well  known  characterise 
tics  of  salt^  is  to  abstract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  any  one 
remaining  only  a  few  days  in  Malabar,  during  the  Monsoon  time, 
has  only  to  look  at  his  salt  cellar  to  .  perceive  the  great  ezt^t  to 
which  this  is  carried  on. 

Sand,  as  well  as  chunam,  is  necessary  for  building  purposes,  and 
those  in  Cochin  who  desire  lasting  walls,  send  to  the  Alwaye  river, 
where  it  cannot  be  mixed  with  saline  matter.  When  salt  is  preset  in 
mortar,  owiag  to  its  absorbing  properties,  it  keeps  the  walls  damp, 
aud  perhaps  occasions,  or  at  least  greatly  assists  their  destruction.  Of 
late  yean  sand  has  been  used,  which  has  been  collected  during  the 
Monsoon  time,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  or  in  fact  from  the  sea  shore.  As  the  fireshes  come 
down,  they  remove  the  taste  of  salt  from  this  sand,  but  chemistry 
shows,  that  they  do  not  carry  away  all  its  saline  ingredients.  Damp 
is  thus  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  to  buildings,  waUs  are  weakened, 
and  structures  fall  down.  Sand  should  invariably  be  taken  from  a 
river,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides,  or  at  least  beyond  that  point 
to  which  salt  water  ever  reaches. 

There  are  four  descriptions  of  sheUs,  mainly  employed  for  diunam : 
bivalves  from  the  sea  shore :  Oysters  from  the  backwater :  large 
Potamides  from  the  estuaries:  and  Cyrenos,  amongst  which  are 
often  Ampul]arioe,and  Unionacioe,  from  the  fresh  water  marshes,  and 
lakes.  If  the  three  first  were  thoroughly  cleansed  from  salt,  before 
they  were  burnt,  no  doubt  they  would  be  as  good  as  the  last :  but 
all  are  burnt  as  found,  and  the  fresh  water  species  being  commonest 
inland,  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  use,  being  one  cause 
(conjoined  with  fresh  water  sand,)  why  inland  houses  stand  the 
Monsoon  the  best. 

There  are  several,  probably  too  many,  European  Mercantile  firms 
in  Cochin,    They  have  instituted  a  C^iamber  of  Commerct,  to  which 
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Mercliants  and  others  are  admissible.  The  Native  traders,  and  petty 
Merchants,  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  the  country  coasters  have  a 
thriving  canning  business.  Contrary  to  what  is  the  usual  courBe 
elsewhere,  it  does  not  appear  improbable,  that  the  trade  of  the  Euro- 
peans has  reached  its  maximum,  unless  it  obtains  some  at  present 
unexpected  stimulus,  whilst  that  of  the  Natives  will  increase. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  trade,  is  the  labour  market,  for 
even  procuring  coolies  is  an  occupation.  Merchants  have  to  keep  a 
Moopa,  to  obtain  men;  and  a  Mooputtee,  to.  engage  women.  Now 
as  both  the  employer,  and  employee,  have ''to  giive  euUom^  syaony- 
mous  with  a  pecuniary  reward,  in  the  form  of  a  salary  firom  the  former, 
and  a  percentage  from  the  latter*s  pay,  it  follows  that  the  middle  man 
or  woman  a3  the  case  may  be,  has  often  a  good  time  of  it  This  is 
said  to  be  only  contracting,  and  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  the  labour 
market  by  Government  to  be  a  hardship.  Matters  are  only  changed 
in  Cochin,  instead  of  Government,  the  Moopas  and  Mooputtaes  are 
the  fixers  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  coolies,  out  of  idiich  they  obtain 
a  percentage.  Inland  this  is  what  is  so  unfair  to  the  European 
traveller,  however  well  it  may  act  in  sea  port  towns.  The  rights  of 
the  Native  are  said  to  be  protected,  but  are  not  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean disregarded  ?  The  cooly,  or  the  cart  man,  cannot  now  supply  the 
traveller,  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  his  department,  (if  it 
may  so  be  called,)  in  fact  of  his  Moopa,  and  the  European  is  in  his 
hands. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  argue  respecting  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  many  theories  true  in  Europe  are  misplaced  in  India, 
and  even  in  England  it  is  questionable,  at  what  rate  the  Cab  man, 
or  Omnibus  driver,  untrammelled  by  law,  would  charge  a  stray  pas- 
senger, almost  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country.  But  when 
common  bullock  carts,  going  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a  day  in 
Malabar,  cost  4  annas  or  six  pence  a  mile^  (including  toUs,)  or  the 
rate  of  a  London  cab,  surely  some  alteration  is  called  for,  and  aome 
protection  for  the  European  traveller  needed :  for  this  is  not  e<Hnpe- 
tition,  but  combination.  liikewise  if  unrestricted  combination  is 
permissible,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  rates  of  land  and 
backwater  travelling  in  Malabar,  (exclusive  of  tiie  Native  State,)  why 
is  it  not  allowed  for  sea  boats  1    The  theory  if  true  for  one,  must 
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be  trtlc  for  the  other.  But  licensed  boats  only  can  ply  f.or  hire  and 
then  at  a  fixed  rate,  when  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels. //  tihe  first  is  not  a  hardship  to  tlte  Huropean,  tJis  latter  must 
he  to  the  Native, 

The  Shoemaking  trade  appears  to  be  a  lucrative  one.  Governor 
Moens  stated  in  his  Memorial^  that  Shoemakers  were  sent  for  from 
Tuticorin  to  Cochin  by  Gk)vernor  de  Jong,  before  1731,  and  remark- 
ed that  in  1781,  they  consisted  of  16  families  numbering  71  persons, 
some  of  whom  had  become  Christians  whilst  others  were  Mahome- 
dans.  At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  them  are  Eurasians. 
Skins  of  animals  with  the  fur  ou^  can  be  most  beautifully  tanned  in 
Cochin. 

The  Cloth  dyew  according  to  Moens,  were  brought  to  Cochin 
about  1681  from  Coilpatnam,  near  Tuticorin,  and  were  introduced 
by  a  Camirese,  named  Baba  Porboo,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Dutch  Company. 

Amongst  the  traders  of  note,  arc  the  Konkanies,  or  Canarese, 
(page  309).  They  are  astute  in  their  dealings,  and  clever  in  their 
trausactions.  Moens  stated,  that ''  on  the  taking  of  Cochin,  they 
'^  came  under  Dutch  protection,  and  that  boys  of  six  or  seven  years 
"  of  age,  were  taught  their  trades.  That  they  were  up  to  every- 
thing, had  ingratiated  themselves  so  with  the  high  Officials  about 
the  llajah,  and  were  so  ready  to  barter  anything  for  money,  that 
"  much  required  information  could  be  obtained  through  them." 
The  Banians  he  continued  were  originally  identical  with  the  Wun- 
uears,  and  though  they  dabbled  in  all  trades,  were  masters  of  none. 
To  a  Banian,  Moens  stated,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Cochin  were 
rented  out.  The  Tuttans  or  Silversmiths,  do  not  appear  to  liavc 
been  more  celebrated  in  those  times,  for  correct  dealings,  than  they 
are  now,  for  he  says,  '^  they  were  great  rogues  in  making  up  trinkets, 
"  and  ne^^r  worked  in  shops,  but  went  wherever  their  services  were 
"  required." 

The  Carpenters  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  workmg  class, 
some  of  them  carve  well  in  teak  or  blackwood,  but  not  so  neatly  or 
cheaply  as  those  in  Bombay.  The  Coopers  likewise  have  a  good 
trade,  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  casks,  in  which  oil  is  exported. 

Bl^icksmiths,  and  Brassfounders,  are  also  clever  at  their  respective 
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trades.  Tailors  abound,  and  obtain  excellent  wages.  The  Dhobies 
are  of  two  classes,  the  Christians,  and  the  Hindus,  the  latter  being 
Tamuls.  They  are  by  no  means  superior  to  those  of  their  occupa- 
tion elsewhere. 

The  Hawkers,  some  of  whom  are  large  shopkeepers,  sell  articles 
of  attire,  iu  fact  of  almost  everything  required  in  houses,  excepting 
furniture.  They  always  wish  to  dispose  of  something  in  the  first 
house  they  go  to  of  a  morning,  as  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen 
should  they  not  do  so.  Hindus  unless  of  very  low  caste,  rarely 
trade  on  Thursdays,  and  many  of  the  Hawkers  are  Konkanie 
Brahmans.  Moplahs  will  do  nothing  on  Fridays,  until  they  return 
from  their  mosque,  mostly  about  3  p.  m.  Jews  do  not  work  from  6 
p.  M.  on  Fridays,  to  6  p.  H.  on  Saturdays.  Syrians  from  6  p.  m  . 
on  Saturdays,  to  6  p.  n.  on  Sundays. 

The  next  occupation  which  deserves  attention,  is  that  of  the  Sea- 
faring Native,  and  the  Siiip  builder.  A  short  description  of  the 
various  boats  and  vessels,  which  are  made  in,  or  trade  to  Cochin,  Is 
therefore  given.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  some  Frigates 
made  of  teak,  were  built  in  the  port,  but  although  their  quality  was 
excellent^  their  cost  was  great.  The  same  may  be  said  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  a  large  one  is  now  very  rarely  launched,  the  last,  named 
the  Allum  Qhir  of  800  tons,  was  completed  in  1861.  Small  crafts 
and  native  vessels  are  not  uncommonly  built,  but  more  frequaitly 
iu  the  neighbouring  Native  State  at  Muttencherry,  than  within 
British  territory. 

Native  vesseb  are  as  follows,*  Fattamars  which  are  employed  in 
the  Bombay  coasting  trade,  and  are  amongst  the  best  for  stowing 
cargo  in,  as  well  as  for  sailing  qualities.  Owing  to  their  construc- 
tion, they  are  able  to  saU  nearer  to  the  wind,  than  any  other  des- 
cription of  vessel,  whilst  their  speed  is  pretty  good.  They  are  ''grab 
built,''  or  with  a  prow  stem,  which  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
keel.  They  have  two  masts,  the  foremast  raking  forwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  ponderous  yard  dear  when  it  is  raised  or 
lowered.    The  yard  is  slung  at  one  third  of  its  length.    The  tack 

of  the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stem  head,  through  a  fixed  block,  and 
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*  Ed*j€,    On  Indian  Vesselsy  Journal  Asiatic  Society,    YoL  I.  1834. 
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a  sheet  hauled  aft  at  the  side.  The  haulyard  is  a  pendant,  and  treble 
block,  from  the  mast  head  aft  to  midships,  thus  acting  as  a  backstay 
for  the  mast's  secoritj :  there  are  also  about  two  pairs  of  shrouds. 
The  size  of  the  large  Pattamars,  are  about  76^  feet  long :  21^  broad : 
1 1  feet  9  inches  deep  :  and  of  about  200  tons  burdea  They  are 
planked  with  teak,  upon  jungle  wood  frames,  and  put  together  in 
the  European  manner,  with  nails,  bolts,  Sk.  ;  their  bottoms  are 
sheathed  with  inch  board,  and  a  layer  of  chunam,  mixed  with 
cocoanutoil  and  country  resin,  said  to  preserve  the  planks  very 
effectually,  against  the  ravages  of  insects.  Some  of  the  smaller 
Pattamars  have  their  planks  sewn  together  with  coir,  but  these 
have  only  one  mast 

The  sailors  are  generally  Mahomedaos,  and  these  vessels  often 
come  from  Bombay,  with  salt  and  other  cargoes,  and  take  back  coir, 
rice,  cocoanuts,  coprah,  oil,  timber,  sandal  wood,  pepper,  and  other 
productions  of  the  coast  Some  occasionally  bring  passengers,  but 
these  are  of  a  very  superior  description,  with  a  fine  cabin  in  the 
stem  part,  and  a  laige  pandall  outside  for  servants,  with  a  deck  over 
the  after  cabin.  The  hold  is  divided,  the  large  portion  being  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  two  ponies,  and  two  cow&  Pattamars  are  usual- 
ly anchored  every  nighty  when  sailing  along  the  coast.  The  crews 
are  generally  honest,  and  trust-worthy,  as  weU  as  civil  and  obliging, 
if  their  prejudices  are  not  interfered  with. 

The  Arab  Daws^  are  vessels  eojployed  in  trading  between  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Arabian  Coast,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  Indism  coast. 
They  are  invariably  manned  by  Arabs.  Their  size  is  generally  from 
150  to  250  tons  burden  by  measurement,  they  are  grab  built,  with 
ten  or  twelve  ports.  This  description  of  vessel  is  occasionally  con- 
structed at  Cochin.  They  have  a  great  rise  of  floor,  and  are  calculated 
for  sailing  with  small  cargoes.  They  are  fully  prepared  for  defence, 
with  decks,  hatchways,  ports,  poop  decks,  and  in  fact  are  adapted 
either  for  war  or  piracy.  Many  of  them  are  sheathed  on  2  J  inch 
plank  bottoms,  with  one  inch  board,  and  the  same  preparation  of 
oil  and  resin,  as  is  placed  on  Pattamars,  is  put  between  the  planks 
and  the  sheathing  boards.  On  the  outside  there  is  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, to  which  resin  and  oil  are  added,  which  is  renewed  every  year. 

Dows  have  generally  one  mast,  the  yard  is  the  IcLgth  of  the  ve.v 
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8el  aloft,  and  the  mast  rakes  forward,  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping  the 
ponderous  wei^t  clear,   in  raising  or  lowering  it     The  tack    of 
the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stem  head,  and  sheets  aft  in  the  ii5«ial 
way.     The  haulyards  lead  to  the  taffrail,  having   a  pendant  aud 
treble  purchase  block,  which  becomes  a  backstay,  to  support  the  mast, 
when  the  sail  is  set :  this  with  three  pairs  of  shrouds,  completes 
the  rigging,  which  is  very  simple,  and  made  of  coir  rope.     Tippoo 
Sultan's  fleet  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  consisted  of  this  class  of  vessels. 
Those  which  come  to  Cochin,  generally  bring  dates,  fruits,  preserves, 
sliiraz  wine,  and  horses  ;  and  take  back  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  European  articles,  and  have  also  been  known  to  have 
carried  off  kidnapped  women,  to  dispose  of  at  Zanzibar.     More  Dows 
and  Budgerows  are  said  to  be  annually  lost,  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  native  craft,  as  they  are  very  unsafe.  ' 

The  BudgeraufSf  or  Baggalas,  are  Indian  vessels,  manned  with 
Lascars,  Arabs,  or  Natives  of  Cutch,  who  trade  from  the  coast  of 
Hindustan,  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  peculiar  form,  and  extraordinary  equipment  of  these  ves- 
sels, is  said  to  have  remained  unaltered  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  are  armed  with  two  guns  on  the  after  part,  or 
right  aft  of  the  stem,  as  a  defence  against  Pirates.  Their  poop 
deck  has  a  round  stem,  they  are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  with  a  sharp  rising  floor.  The  stem  is  straight,  and  rakes 
very  little  more  than  the  stem  posts.  The  extreme  length  is  about 
74  feet :  25  broad  :  11|  in  the  depth  of  the  hold,  and  they  are  of 
about  150  tons  burden. 

These  vessels  are  constructed  with  timbers  and  planks,  which  are 
nail  and  trenail  fastened,  in  the  rudest  and  most  uns^ife  manner 
possible.  They  have  one  mast^  with  a  huge  yard,  made  from  two 
spars  :  the  small  ends  of  which  are  lashed  together.  The  tack  of  the 
sail  goes  to  the  stern  head.  The  topside  above  the  deck,  is  barri- 
cadoed  with  mats  on  the  outside  of  the  timbers,  which  run  up  to 
about  8  feet  from  the  deck.  If  there  is  no  cargo,  these  are  removed. 

The  Munjoo  or  Munjees*  are  veiy  strong  built  boats,  with  some- 
thing of  a  Grab  prow,  with  no  deck,  but  a  sort  of  cabin  astera. 
They  convey  produce  from  port  to  port. 

•  Ci»l.  Welsh,  Milltanj  Remlniacencu.  V.  II.  p.  74. 
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The  Cargo  Boats  axe  very  safe,  the  whole  length  of  the  keel  is 
sometimes  constrncted  from  one  tree,  to  which  plauks  are  sewn  by 
coir  ropes.  Underneath  the  coir  rope,  is  a  long  piece  of  coir,  wliich 
has  been  steeped  in  oil  and  resin,  and  which  covers  the  seam  from 
stem  to  stem.     They  are  about  36  feet  long,  and  5  broad. 

The  Fishing  Boats  for  single  persons,  are  composed  of  hollowed 
trees,  in  which  one  man  paddles  about^  in  his  piscatorial  occnpation. 

Cabin  Boats  for  backwater  travelling,  are  of  various  descriptions, 
but  vastly  superior  tu  the  things  called  by  the  same  name  at 
Calicut  A  first  class  one  is  from  4|  to  5 1  feet  broad,  and  from 
34  to  38  long.  A  second  class  ivom  4^  to  i|  feet  broad,  and  32 
to  34  long.  A  third  class  from  4  to  4^  feet  broad,  and  28  to  30 
long.  Bat  there  are  others  even  smaller.  The  largest  take  about 
14  rowers,  and  a  Steersman  or  Marakan,  and  the  smallest  4  and  tlie 
Steersman.  In  Cochin  the  hire  of  a  first  class  boat  a  day,  without 
rowers,  is  from  1  ^  to  1  ^  rupees  ;  of  a  second  class  1  rupee  :  of  a 
third  from  8  to  12  annas.  The  pay  of  the  coolies,  differs  consider- 
ably. 

Boffgage  Boats  vary,  from  those  adapted  to  convey  1000  or  1200 
Markals  of  paddy,  to  quite  small  ones,  whilst  the  hire  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size. 

Snake  Boats  are  more  used  as  boats  of  honour,  on  either  side  of 
that  of  the  Bajiih,  or  of  the  Resident,  on  State  occasions,  than 
for  travellers.  The  numerous  paddlers,  who  use  their  paddles  to  the 
sound  of  a  wild  Malabar  song,  form  a  pretty  sight,  but  in  spite  of 
their  apparently  rapid  motion,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  a  good 
cabin  boat. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  objects  of  merchandize,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  conveyed,  the  medium  of  .exchange,  as  respects  the 
coinage  in  use,  claims  attention. 

The  possessor  of  the  old  coins  of  a  country,  may  be  said  to  have 
its  history  for  some  centuries  in  his  possession.  From  them  the 
religion  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  gathered,  whilst  changes  in  its 
Monarchs,  and  especially  in  its  Dynasties,  are  invariably  succeeded 
by  alterations  in  its  coinage.  These  and  the  inscriptions  on  plates 
of  metal,  and  on  stones,  are  now  the  only  data,  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Southern  India. 
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It  appears  probable,  that  the  art  of  coining  money,  by  the  aid  of 
dies,  giving  an  inscription  on  both  sides,  came  from  the  West,  and 
was  not  introduced  into  India^  until  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  So  slowly  did  the  process  spread,  that  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  it  was  not  employed  for  coining  precious  metals,  until 
the  5th  or  6th  century. 

The  earliest  coins  which  are  apparently  now  to  be  collected,  are 
those  of  the  Romans,  some  of  whose  gold  ones,  are  occasionally 
found  They  may  have  been  originally  received  from  traders,  wiio 
came  to  the  Western  Coast  At  Fonany,  and  near  Coimbatore  inland, 
the  largest  numbers  have  been  found  in  one  spot,  where  they  had 
been  no  doubt  secreted  by  some  persons  for  security.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  by  the  original  traders,  as  it  is  improbable  that 
they  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  they  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  been  purchased  of  the  Romans,  by 
Natives,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding.  Buddhist  coins  are  also 
reputed  to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  tombs  spread  over  the 
country. 

A  good  numismatic  collection  is  still  a  great  desideratum  for 
these  parts,  and  one  for  which  there  is  ample  scope.  Parasu  Rama's 
battle  aze,  may  be  said  to  be  the  type  of  the  Malabar  coins,  and 
it  may  be  traced  in  those  found  in  Ceylon,  until  at  last  the  convex 
coins  of  that  Island,  are  perceived  bearing  this  device.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  discussion  here,  as  to  when  the  Malabari- 
ans  conquered  Ceylon,  and  the  people  of  India  obtained  such  as- 
cendancy there,  that  their  coinage  even  superseded  that  of  the  island. 

The  hook,  or  fish  money,  termed  ridi,  was  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  consisted  merely  of  pieces  of  twisted  aQver,  Ceylon 
was  originally  supposed  to  have  been  the  country  from  which  they 
emanated,  but  their  Persian  device  has  now  proved  their  origin. 
The  Dutch  continued  to  use  them  during  their  supremacy. 

The  Portuguese  historians  affirm  that  on  the  arrival  of  their  nation 
in  Cochin,  none  of  the  native  Princes  along  the  coasts  had  the  power 
of  coining  money,  with  the  exception  of  the  Samorin.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Portuguese  coined  any  Indian  money,  whilst  they 
retained  possession  of  the  country,  but  they  certainly  introduced 
European  coinage. 
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Continiiing  tlie  history  of  the  coins  of  Malabar,  we  arrive  at  the 
time  of  Hyder's  second  conquest,  (1774:),  when  there  appears  to 
have  been  two  species  of  gold  fanams  current,  one  termed  the  Canna- 
nore,  the  other  the  Verary,  the  rate  of  the  former  being  with  the  shroffs 
four  fanams  per  surat  Bupee,  or  2^  Bupees  to  the  nominal  Hoon. 
After  Hyder's  Government  had  become  established  in  Malabar,  the 
Verary  which  alone  was  employed  for  Revenue  matters,  was  stamped 
with  the  Hiudustanee  H  on  one  side  in  allusion  to  his  own  name, 
thus  constituting  the  Verary  the  Hyderie  fanam,  but  its  value 
remained  the  same.  The  Hyderie  Hoon  or  Pagoda,  was  of  4  Rupees 
value.  In  1786-87*  Tippoo  ordered  the  cessation  of  this  coinage, 
and  in  its  stead,  introduced  the  Sultauy,  the  value  of  which  fell 
below  that  of  the  Hyderie  coinage.  In  1790-91,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Samorin,  the  old  Verary  Hoon  was  re-introduced.  In  1793 
the  relative  value  of  the  Hoons  had  become  as  follows,  lOJ  new 
Verarys,  were  worth  10  Sultany  fanams,  and  Hoons  were  at  any  rate 
worth  R&  3  each,  but  in  revenue  matters,  the  British  discovered  that 
they  were  imposed  upon  by  the  Samorin  s  Minister,  who  valued 
them  in  the  accounts,  at  Bupees  2^,  thereby  causing  a  loss  of  nearly 
Bupees  120,000  in  one  year. 

The  most  common  copper  coins  now  current  in  the  Bazaar,  next 
to  those  of  the  English  East  India  Company  are  those  of  the  Dutch, 
which  have  a  large  V  on  one  side,  with  an  O  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
V  and  a  C  on  the  left.  These  coins  have  various  emblems  on  the 
other  side,  generally  with  a  crown  surmounting  one  or  more  Lions, 
or  a  coat  of  arms.  The  only  ones  with  inscriptions,  are  those  of 
1791  and  1792,  on  which  are  Indeo  est  spes  noetra.  The  earliest 
date  to  be  found  on  them,  is  1731,  but  specimens  of  almost  every 
year  from  that  time,  until  1792,  may  be  procured.    la  1757  a  half 

♦  "From  Hyder'B  death,  until  the  year  1200,  A.  H.  all  Tippoo's gold  and 
"  silver  coins,  are  dated  accoi-ding  to  the  usual  calculation,  the  figures  reading 
"  from  left  to  right.  About  this  time  however,  with  his  well  known  love  of 
'<  innovation,  he  introduced  a  new  system  of  reckoning,  which  from  some  of 
**  the  inscriptions  on  his  copper  coinage,  appears  to  have  been  reckoned  from  the 
**  Death,  instead  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  the  figures  reading  from  right  to 
"  left.  This  then  will  account  for  the  space  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  which 
**  intervenes  between  coins  struck  in  two  successive  years  of  his  reign."— 
Hawkes.    Sketch  of  eoinagc9  of  Mywre,  1856. 
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cash  appears,  to  have  been  coined,  whilst  some  of  those  mintcxl  in 
1746,  are  of  the  thinnest  description.  There  cannot  be  a  question,  aa 
to  whether  these  cash  are  of  European  manufacture,  as  they  have 
evidently  been  minted  in  Europe,  and  subsequently  despatched  to 
India.  Antecedent  to  that  date,  good  Dutch  money  cannot  now  be 
discovered  in  Cochin,  but  a  curious  specimen  like  lead,  covered  over 
with  a  brown  amalgam  exists,  on  which  is  the  V  O  C  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  meaning  Vor  Ost  hidien  Compagnie, 

The  next  most  common  coins,  are  the  Elephant  cash  of  Mysore,  pre- 
vious  to  the  Mahomedan  era  of  Mysore,  the  symbol  was  invariably  an 
Elephant,  with  the  usual  cross  lines  on  the  obverse,  subsequently  a 
moon  was  placed  over  the  elephant.  Tippoo  added  dates  and  letters, 
or  placed  an  Hindostani  B,  (Bangalore,)  over  the  elephant,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  B  elephant  cask  When  the  present  line  c^ 
Mysore  Rajahs  returned,  the  copper  coinjige  was  altered,  and  a  sun 
and  moon  placed  over  the  elephant,  to  which  in  a  few  years  subse- 
quently, the  figures  V,  X,  or  XX  casli,  in  English  characters,  were 
added.  Then  the  elephant  and  the  cypher  were  disdarded,  aad  the 
tiger  looking  like  a  mangey  cat  was  substituted. 

Some  of  the  copper  coins  have  fish  upon  them,  some  deer,  and  iu 
fact  there  are  specimens  to  be  met  with,  of  all  the  neighbouring 
petty  states,  that  coined  money.  Even  one  exists  much  corroded 
by  time,  which  has  a  large  cross  on  one  side,  and  is  apparently  Por- 
tuguese, it  is  mostly  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  forts. 

When  the  Cochin  Sircar  first  commenced  to  coin,  is  not  well 
known.  Certainly  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  apparently  not  so  whilst  the  Dutch  sway  was  predominant 
In  1812  it  is  said,  the  coinage  was  as  follows,  1  doit,  equalled  2 
reas:  10  reas,  one  poothen:  19^  poothens,  one  Surat  rupee.  Here 
a  lyoothen  first  comes  into  notice,  this  is  a  Cochin  coin,  and  its 
very  name  signifies  "  new." 

It  is  considered,  that  19  J  poothens  equal  one  Company's  rupee. 
It  is  a  little  ugly  coin,  without  even  good  mintage  to  bring  it  into 
notice.  Its  materials  are  very  impure,  wliilst  it  takes  32  to  equal 
the  weight  of  a  rupee,  thus  supposing  the  purity  of  tlie  two  coin- 
ages to  be  equal,  the  receiver  of  the  poothens  loses  12|  in  every 
rupee.     But  even  it  has  not  purity  to  recommend  it,  a  single  pootheu 
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having  only  6  pie  worth  of  silver  in  it,  it  follows  that  about  9 
annas  7  pie  is  a  legal  tender  in  the  Native  State,  for  16  annas.  At 
the  Madras  Mint^  the  charge  for  coinage,  is  2  per  cent  on  silver, 
and  I  percent  on  gold,  sending  metal  to  Madras  to  be  thus  convert- 
ed into  poothens,  at  the  present  rate,  ought  to  be  a  remunerative 
transaction. 

The  doable  poothm,  has  a  Hindu  god  on  one  side,  wearing  n 
crown,  and  a  snake  emerging  from  either  side  of  his  chair,  and  meet- 
ing over  his  head.  Bound  his  neck  is  a  string  of  skulls,  in  his  left- 
hand  is  the  wheel  of  f ate,  around  each  shoulder  two  cirdets,  and  on 
each  wrist  two  bracelets.  On  the  obverse  is  a  palanqueen.  For- 
merly instead  of  the  god  Siva,  there  was  a  chank  ahelL 

The  British  coinage  is  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  Presidency 
12  pie,  one  anna:  16  annas,  one  rupee. 

The  weight  and  measures  are  peculiar  to  the  place.  Of  oouiae 
in  the  custom's  house,  the  Presidency  weights  are  employed,  1  rupee 
equals  1  tolah :  80  tolahs  1  seer :  40  seers  1  maund,  or  82  J 
English  pounds. 

One  Dutch  pound  equals  42^  tolahs,  or  10927  lbs.  EnglisL  The 
usual  Bazaar  maund,  is  30  Dutch  pounds,  20  of  which  equal  1 
candy,  or  656  English  pounds. 

For  iron  or  sugar,  25  Dutch  pounds  go  to  a  maund.  For  oil,  75 
Dutch  pounds  one  chodana,  25  of  which  go  to  1  candy.  For  wood, 
24  borrek  or  28|  square  inch  English,  1  tooda^  24  of  which  equal  a 
candy. 
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Kcea 

A.D.52 
A.D.68 

325 

(8617) 

341 

346 

350 

878 

379 
379 


829 


1341 
1496 


1498 
1500 
1501 


1501 


1509 


Match  24th. 


(about) 


May  80th. 
Dea20tiL 
Jan.  10th. 


Deo.  16th. 


A  g'eat  oongreas,  u  beUevtd  to  have  been  held  in 
Kerala,  at  which  the  rulers  decided  on  sending 
to  Ch6ra  (Madura,)  for  a  Permaul  or  Qoyemor. 

St.  Thomas,  U  mid  to  have  visited  Malabar. 

An  immigration  of  Jews  into  Malabar,  u  stated  to 
have  oocurred. 

The  Bajah  of  Cochin  had  the  title  of  Raveeloke 
Shan^ay  given  him. 

Cheraman  Permaul  ascended  the  Musnud. 

Thomas  Cana,  asserts  that  in  this  year,  he  saw  the 
last  of  the  Permauls  alive. 

Theophilus  the  famous  Arrian  Bishop,  ia  aaid  to 
have  visited  Malabar. 

The  year  when  Cheraman  Permaul,  was  last  |»en 
alive. 

The  date  of  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  oopper  plates. 

The  succession  of  the  Priesthood  in  India  was  out 
off  from  the  Primate  of  Persia,  by  the  Metropo- 
litan of  Mosul, — on  which  the  Primate  threw 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Seleucian  Patriarch. 

Mar  Sapor,  and  Mar  Poroses,  came  from  Babylon, 
and  obtained  leave  to  erect  Churches  in  the 
territories  of  the  Bi^ah  of  Culli-Quilon. 

Era  of  Poothoo  Veppoo,  or  New  Vypeen. 

The  Wiwah4Ea]iah  MahJah,  a  code  of  Hindu  laws, 
written  by  Mahesha  Mung^um  Nambuderi,  an 
inhabitant  of  Parumanum,  in  the  Cochin  State. 

Yasca  de  Gama,  anchored  before  Calicut. 

Cabral*8  fleet  arrived  at  Cochin. 

The  Samorin's  fleet  was  descried  off  Cochin,  on 
which  Cabral  pursued  it^  and  did  not  again  re- 
tain to  Cochin. 

The  Samorin*s  fleets  of  about  180  vessels,  arrived 
off  Cochin,  for  Uie  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Portugese. 

The  Christians  at  Cranganore,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Yasca  de  Gama  at  Cochin,  asking  him  to 

E resent  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  that 
e  would  take  them  under  his  protection. 
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1603 


1508 


1503 

1503 
1508 

1608 

1608 


March  Ist 


Sept.  20th. 


Sept.  22nd. 

Sept.  23rd. 
Sept  26th. 

Sept.  80th. 


1604  August  17th. 
1606 

1617 


1521 

1623 
1624-86 

1531 


1638 


1689 
1642 
1645 


1545 

1650 
1667 


1560 


The  Samorin  entered  the  Ooohin  territonry  and 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  hj  a  Ford  near 
Cranganore. 

Francisco  de  Albaquerque,  with  six  sail,  arriTed 
at  Ckx^hin,  on  which  the  Samorin's  partj  fled  to 
Cranganore. 

The  Samorin*8  troops,  were  defeated  at  the  Island 
of  Vypeen. 

The  Portuguese  attacked,  and  took  Repelim. 

The  foundations  of  the  Portuguese  Fort  at  Cochin 
were  laid. 

Alonso  de  Albuquerque,  arrived  at  Cochin  from 
Portugal,  with  three  ships. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  land  from  the  Bajah  of 
Cochin,  and  established  a  factory  in  Gocfain. 

Pacheoo  defeated  the  Samorin's  troops  at  Chetwre; 

Don  Francisco  de  Almeyda,  first  Viceroy  of  In^ 
arrived  at  Cochin.    • 

Alcaoova  was  sent  out  from  Portugal,  as  '*  Sur- 
veyor of  the  King's  Revenue,"  or  Finance  Mi- 
nister. 

The  Samorin  attacked  the  B^jah  of  Cochin,  but 
was  routed. 

Cranganore  Fort  was  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  Mahomedans  engaged  in  a  barbuous  wai£u« 
against  the  Jews  at  Cranganore. 

The  Samorin,  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Portuguese,  presented  them  with  a  piece  of 
land  at  Chaul,  on  which  to  build  a  fort 

Paichi  Marcar,  a  Moor  of  Cochin,  sent  forces  to 
Ceylon,  to  assist  King  Bhuwaneka  Bahu  VII 
agunst  the  Portuguese. 

Peace  was  oondudea  with  the  Samorin. 

Xavier  arrived  at  Cochin. 

Albuauerque,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  compelled  his 
soldiers  to  marry  Native  women,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proseMisation. 

The  Bishop  of  Goa,  sent  a  Franciscan  Friar,  to 
preach  to  the  Sjmns  at  Cranganoro,  and  en- 
quiries were  instituted  into  the  Syrian  fiuth. 

The  Portuguese  built  the  Bigah  of  Codiin  a  pa- 
lace at  Muttencherry,  or  old  Cochin. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Qrva,  at  Cochin,  was  made 
a  Cathedral,  by  Pope  Rus  IV  at  the  request  of 
the  King  of  Portugal.  A  Dominican  was  made 
Bishop  of  it. 

An  order,  promulgated  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  rortuguese,  foi^ 
bidding  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Cathohc  fluth,  was  cancelled. 
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1565 

1565 

1565 

1565 
1567 

1571 


1577 
1587 
1581 
1594 

15M 
1595 


1597 
1597 


J  any  27iAu 
Feby.  10th. 


1598 


1599 
1599 
1599 


1600 
1604 


Dec.  27th. 


Jane  20th. 
Nov.  16th. 


May  3l8t. 


1605 

1608 
1608 


August. 
Nov.  16tL 


The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  aiuL  two  Prinoesy  ahdn  ia 

battle. 
Another  Rajah  of  Cochin,  killed  in  battle  at 

PoodikaYoo. 
Hhe  Jews  lefb  Cnrnganore,  and  settled  al^  Cochin, 

mdiilst  Jews  town  was  being  built. 
The  Portuguese  enlarged  the  Cranganore  Fort 
Jews  town  was  completed,  and  the  Jews  removed 

into  it. 
The  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  and  the  East, 

were  divided  into  three  portions^  designated 

Indit,  Monomotapa,  and  Malaoca. 
The  Jesuits  oommenoed  publishing  religious  books 

in  Cochin,  in  the  Native  languages. 
A  College  was  erected  for  the  Syrians  at  Vaipi- 

ootta,  at  the  expense  df  Antonio  Morales. 
Captain  Raymond's  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and 

left  England  for  India. 
The  ^'Bullof  Crusade"  arrived  from  Portugal,  com- 
manding the  P(»tuguese  to  reduce  the  ixifidels 

of  Malabar  to  the  futh,  by  force  of  arms. 
Houtman  organised  the  Dutch  East  India  Com* 

pany. 
Pope  Clement^  despatched  a  brief  to  Meneses, 

ordering  him  to  enquire  into  the  faith  of  the 

Malabar  Bishop  snd  his  flock. 
Two  Dutch  veasds  appeared  off  the  coast  of  India. 
Mar  Abraham,  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Malabar  died, 

and  Meneses  nominated  a  Jesuit^  Francisco^ 

Vicar  Apostolic  of  Malabar. 
Don  Alexis  Menezes,  embarked  at  Gk)a  for  Co- 
chin, where  he  commenced  enquiring  into^the 

faith  of  the  Syrians^ 
The  Synod  of  Diamper,  was  hekl  at  that  place. 
Menezes  returned  to  Goa. 
The  Samorin  first  permitted  the  Portuguese  to 

erect  Churches,  and  for^xneurd  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions. 
The  Enflish  East  India  Company  of  London,  was 

estaluished. 
A  truce  of  12  years  was  agreed  upon  between 

Holland  and  Spain,  one  of  the  articles  of  which 

recognised  the  right  of  Holland  to  share  in  the 

commerce  of  India. 
The  See  of  Angamale  was  translated  to  Cran^ 

nore,  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  and  the   Prelate  of  the 

latter  church  made  Archbishop. 
The  first  English  ship  arrived  at  Surat,  under 

Capt'Hawkins. 
The  Samorin  made  a  contact  with  Admiral  Peter 
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May  SSnd. 


Marohiath. 


1661 


1661 


1662 
166fi 
1663 
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February. 

November. 
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1666 


MarahSOUi. 


1663 


1665-661 


^  WiUeBt  Verhoev«n,  by  vhidi  the  former  was 
compelled  to  besiege  uie  town  of  Coohiziy  th«u 
under  the  Portuguese. 

A  treaty  was  eotared  into  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  Portoguese,  by  which  the 
Eng^h  gained  free  access  to  the  Portuguese 
Ports,  and  agreed  in  return  to  receive  the 
people  of  that  naticm  as  friends  in  their 
Qtotories. 

The  £iij^h  first  exported  pepper  from  the  Mala- 
bar coast. 

The  French  East  India  Oompanj^  estabHshedi 

A  tumultuous  congress  of  Syrians  was  held  at 
Akngatta,  which  ended  in  their  formally  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  date  of  an  agreement  entered  into  on  board 
the  Muscaatboom,  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Paliat  Adien,  who  agreed  to  assist  them  against 
the  Portuguese. 

The  Dutch  under  VanGoens,  attacked  the  town 
of  Codun«  but  the  imah  of  Porca  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch 
were  beaten  off.  In  this  year  the  Dutch  took 
Quikm,  Cranganore,  and  Tangicherry. 

The  Portuguese  punished  the  Jews  for  having  as- 
sisted the  Dutch,  plundered  Jews  town,  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  the  Synagogue,  and  carried  away 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  Dutch  attacked  and  took  the  palace  of  the 
Banee  of  Cochin,  and  made  her  a  prisoner. 

The  Dutch  forces  returned  to  Cochin  under  Gene- 
ral Hustaart. 

Van  €roens  joined  the  Dutch,  who  were  besieging 
Cochin. 

The  B^ah  of  Porca,  the  Ally  of  the  Portuguese, 
arrived  at  EmaccoUum,  and  threw  supplies  into 
the  Cochin  Fort^  on  which  a  bloody  engagement 
ensued,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  troops  of 
this  Rajah. 

Cochin  capitulated  to  the  Dutch.  The  garrison 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Pierre  de  Pou. 

Protestant  servioa,  performed  in  Cochin  for  the 
first  timc^  by  Dr.  Anthonius  Scherius. 

The  Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  who  consented  to  become  their  vassal 

The  Propaganda  oonvent^  the  Jesuit  ooUeg%  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  chun^MS  in  i&  town 
of  Cochin,  were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch* 

The  Vypeen  chureh  was  built 
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The  Dtiteh  posMsaom  in*  Malahar,  and'on  the 
Weetem  ooast^  were  pkoed  under  the  Cochin 
command,  which  induded  Quilon,  Culli-Quibny 
Craaganore^  and  Cannanore. 

The  Jewish  Pentateuch  which  had  heen  taken 
away  by  the  Portuffuese,  in  1661,  was  recovered. 

An  attempt  was  maae  by  the  Dutch,  to  sell  back 
or  exchange  with  the  Portuguese,  those  places 
where  the  Roman  Oatholic  mith  had  taken  such 
hdid,  retaining  the  town  of  Cochin  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade. 

Immigration  of  some  White  Jews  from  Amster- 
dam. 

Adoption  into  the  fionily  of  the  Bi^ah  of  Cochin 
took  place. 

Chetwye  was  given  to  the  Samorin  by  the  Dutch. 

The  Coehin  Fort  was  reduced  one  half.  The 
Cranganore  Fort  was  left  with  only  the  outer 
waUs,  and  the  Forts  oi  Cannanore  and  Quilon 
reduced  to  <mly  one  tower. 

The  date  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
at  Amsterdam,  to  the  Government  of  Cochin, 
stating  that  penmssion  had  been  given  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Ancyres,  to  seud  a  few  Carmelite 
Priests  to  Malabar. 

War  oommenoed  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Sa- 
morin,.which|lasted  until  1710. 

The  Kodaychayree  Kaimul,  shook  off  the  8amo- 
rin,  and  joined  the  Cochin  faction. 

Many  of  the  Romo-Syrian  congregations,  attempt- 
ed to  join  the  Synans. 

The  Rajah  of  Cranganore  was  re>instated  in  the 
possessions  he  had  held  in  1691. 

A  dispute  occurred  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Samorin,  respecting  a  piece  of  ground  at  Chet- 
wye^ which  resulted  in  the  Samorin  takiQg  and 
destroying  the  Chetwye  Fort. 

The  SamcMin  Invaded  and  conquered  part  of  the 
Codiin  State. 

A  peace  was  oondiuded  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Samorin,  who  was  compelled  to 
re-build  tho  walls  of  the  Chetwye  Fort, 
to  oede  the  whole  of  Chetwye  to  ihe  Dutch, 
and  to  divide  all  his  possessions  on  ihat 
Island,  between  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  the 
Dutdi. 

Aogrift  the  Pirate,  attacked  the  Dutch  ship  Noord 
Wol&bergen,  and  the  yachts  Zeelands  Wolvaren, 
and  Magaalena,  and  after  three  days'  fighting, 
captured  the  two  last. 
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Thb  Rajah  of  Quilon  died,  and  hia  oountxy  became 
blended  with  that  of  CaUi-Quilon,  the  Rajah  of 
which,  was  also  Bi^jah  of  FBimapully. 

The  Dutch  Fort  at  Quilon,  was  attacked  by  3,000 
of  the  Travanoore  troops,  who  were  beaten  o£ 

The  Samorin's  troops  1,000  strong,  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Cochin  Bajah,  but  retieaAed 
on  the  English  i>roteBtins. 

llie  Syrians  obtained  a  bishop  from  Babylon, 
through  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  named  FjekieL 

Angria's  piratical  fleet  appeared  befeie  CodiiD. 

The  Nestorians  ceasea  to  preside  over  the 
churches  of  Malabar. 

The  Cochin  Rajah  met  the  Dutch  Ambaandor  at 
MaviUicurray,  when  they  attempted  to  n^oti- 
ate  a  peace  with  Travancore. 

A  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Dutdi  and 
the  Travancore  Rajah  by  which  the  former 
bound  themselves  to  a  strict  peace  policy. 

Three  hundred  Europeans  and  17,000  coloured 
troops,  arrived  at  Cochin  from  Batavia. 

The  Samorin  attacked  and  took  part  of  Chow- 
ghaut,— on  which  the  Rajah  of  that  country  ap- 
plied to  Hyder  for  assistance. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  and  the  Dutch,  formed  an 
alliance  to  drive  the  Samorin  out  of  the  Cochin 
State. 

The  Dutch  relieved  the  Chetwye  Fort,  routing 
the  Samorin's  troops. 

The  Travancore  lines  constructed. 

The  Ri^ah  of  Travancore  defeated  the  Samorin  in 
the  cause  of  the  Raiah  of  Cochin,  whom  he  re- 
instated in  part  of  his  dominions,  (Chowghaut^) 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore  opened  Allepey  to 
foreign  trade. 

The  districts  of  Faroor,  Alungaad,  and  Korutnaar, 
were  made  over  to  the  Ri^ah  of  Travancore,  by 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

Hyder  conquered  Malabar,  from  Cannanore  to 
the  State  of  Cochin,  when  that  Rajah  agreed  to 
become  tributary  to  him,  if  he  would  not  in- 
vade his  territory. 

The  Dutch  Commisdoners  at  Hyder^s  request 
met  him  at  Calicut^  and  enumerated  the  various 
titles,  &&,  by  which  they  held  their  footories^ 
&C.,  under  the  Sajoiorin. 

Hyder's  fleet  of  28  sail,  came  into  the  Cochin 
roads,  and  two  of  them  even  entered  the  river, 
and  anchored  close  under  the  walls.  They  left 
the  next  day. 
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The  Mahratta  fleet  of  30  sail  came  into  the  Cochin 
roadfiy  and  propoeed  to  the  Dutch  to  form  an 
alliance  witn  wem/— they  remained  eighteen 
days,  and  then  sailed  northwards. 

The  IVavancore  lines  were  improved,  and  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood  purchased  by  the 
Ki^ah  of  Travancore,  firom  the  Dutch. 

Tipnoo  took  Cranganore  and  Ayroor,  the  Rajahs 
of  which  had  previously  been  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Dutch. 

Hyder's  troops,  invaded  the  Northern  part  of 
Cochin,  and  took  the  Fort  of  IVichoor. 

The  Dutch  troops  landed  at  Chetwye,  but  faUins 
into  an  ambuscade,  the  advanced  guard,  were  afi 
either  killed,  or  made  prisoners. 

The  Dutch  Fort  of  Chetwye  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Sirdar  Khan. 

The  Fort  of  Cochin,  was  repaired  by  Governor 
Moens. 

The  Dutch  stormed  and  took  the  palace  of  the 
Cranganore  Rajah. 

The  Dutch  were  comneUed  to  retreat  to.Cranganore. 

The  Mysoreans  attacked  the  palace  of 'Cranganore, 
and  compelled  the  Dutcn  to  retire  to  the 
Cranganore  Fort 

The  Protestant  Chiurch  at  Cochin  was  renovated. 

Orders  arrived  from  Batavia,  to  return  the  terri- 
tories of  the  R«ah  of  Chetwye,  to  Uppoo. 

The  Rfljah  of  Cochin  imposed  a  poU  iaa.  upon  the 
Christians  of  St  Thomas. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  met  Tippoo  at  Paulghaut. 

The  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  held  a 
conference  at  Annanada,  North  East  of  Cranga- 
nore. 

The  Fort  of  Cranf^ore  sold  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
Travancore  Rajah. 

Chow^^ut  was  taken  by  the  British  forces. 

Cranganore  and  Palliport  sold  by  the  Dutch  to 
Travancore. 

Tippoo's  army  was  encamped  near  Paulghaut 

Tippoo  established  his  camp  6  miles  to  the  North 
01  the  principal  gate  of  the  Travancore  lines. 

Tippoo  unsuoceesfuUy  attempted  to  t^e  the.  Tra- 
vancore walL 

Tippoo  received  re-inforoements  and  efifected  a 
breadi  in,  and  took  the  Travancore  lines. 

Tippoo's  troops  took  the  Monastery  d  Verapoly, 
the  records  of  which  were  lost  in  the  nver, 
whilst  the  Priests  were  endeavouring  to  convey 
them  away. 
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Tippoo  oodqned  Cranganore  Fort  which  hmd  been 
evaonated  the  nu^  before. 

Tippoo  hurried  ba^to  his  capital. 

A  treaty  waa  oondudedl  between  the  Riyah  of  Co- 
chin and  the  Englishi  in  which  the  former 
agreed  to  pay  the  latter  a  tribute  of  Rs.  100,000 
annually. 

The  British  Commissionera  let  the  Islaad  of  Chet* 
wye  to  the  B^ah  of  Cochin,  for  one  year,  at 
40,000  Bs.  rent 

Lally,  Tippoo's  General,  waa  driven  out  of  Cranga- 
nore. 

The  Ri^ah  of  Cochin  was  enabled  by  the  aasistanoe 
of  the  British,  to  throw  oflP  the  Mysore  ^ofce. 

The  Rf^ah  of  Cochin  loaded  the  Konbuues  with 
new  imposts,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Dutch, 
and  eventually  obliged  to  admit  their  ri^ht  over 
this  people. 

The  above  disputes  occasioned  the  ^Da^^war^s 
Kinni"  war,  during  which  the  lunoos  Konkanie 
Bhimmum  waa  removed  to  Allepey,  by  the 
Konkanies  for  safety. 

There  waa  a  subsidiary  treaty  between  the  British 
and  the  B^jah  of  Cochin. 

The  Dutch  presented  Chetwye  as  a  gift  to  the 
Samorin. 

Cochin  was  transferred  from  the  Government  of 
Bombay  to  that  of  Madras. 

Earthen  ramparts  were  erected  around  Trioboor. 

The  Beception  Hall  at  Tripoonterah  built  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  date  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Stadthokler, 
b)r  the  Dutch  in  Cochin,  ordering  them  to  ad- 
mit the  British  into  their  possessions. 

Major  Petrie,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Governor  Van 
Spall,  held  a  conference  at  Cochin,  respeetiitf 
givinff  up  that  fortress  to  the  British. 

Are-inmrcement  left  Tellicherry,  to  join  Major 
Petrie  at  Cochin. 

The  fortress  of  Cochin  was  captuved  by  the  Bri- 
tish. 

The  Cochin  prisonere  of  war  were  sent  to  Bombay. 

The  Cochin  prisoners  of  war  received  permission 
to  go  to  Batavia. 

The  people  of  the  Cochin  Bi^ah,  arrested  penooi 
in  British  Cochin,  so  all  subjects  of  hia  State 
were  exduded  from  the  town. 

A  party  of  pwvons  from  British  Cochin,  present- 
Mi  the  Bi^ah  with  a  portrait  of  Napcdeon. 

Oi'ders  beanng  this  date,  were  sent  to  Cochin,  di- 
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rectingthe  garrison  to  be  prepared  for  foreign 
invaders. 

The  Cochin  Port  was  blown  up. 

The  Travancoreans  entered  Cochin,  attacked  the 
Besident's  house^  and  set  the  prisoners  in  the 
jail  at  liberty. 

The  Travancoreans  again  attacked  Cochin. 

The  district  of  Ininaad,  and  Mooloorcurry,  assum- 
ed by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  in  consequence  of 
the  Paliat  Achen  having  rebelled  against  the 
British. 

The  date  of  a  subsidiary  treaty  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

The  Resident  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
Palace  at  Muttencherry. 

The  Christians  in  the  Cochin  State,  petitioned  to 
the  British  to  protect  them  against  the  ill 
treatment  they  received  from  the  Native  Offi- 
cials. 

The  Cochin  ZiUah  Courts  were  established. 

The  town  of  Cochin  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
British. 

The  English  Government  gave  up  all  control  over 
the  Native  Christians  in  the  Rajah's  territory, 
who  were  ordered  to  be  henceforth  subject  to 
the  Rajah's  Couris  of  Law. 

The  Zillan  Court  of  Cochin  was  abolished,  and  the 
records  were  sent  to  Calicut. 

The  subsidy  from  Cochhi  was  reduced  to  two 
lacs,  with  the  proviso,  that  should  they  not  be 
forthcoming.  Government  would  be  at  liberty 
to  annex  the  country. 

Three  British  frigates  were  built  in  Cochin. 

The  first  coffee  plantation  was  established  in  Ma- 
labar. 

Amaravady  Chapel  built 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  was  in  arrears  with  his  kist, 
as  the  Dewan  had  misappropriated  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  so  the  British  Resident  of  Travan- 
core  and  Cochin,  gave  the  Rajah  the  option  of 
eithergivingup his  kingdom  to  the  Britishyaccord- 
ing  to  the  treaty  of  1809,  or  agreeing  to  receive  a 
certain  sum  monthly^  and  being  allowed  to 
retain  his  title  of  Rajah,  with  the  customary 
honors.  The  Rajah  acceded  to  the  latter 
course  ;  the  Dewan  was  put  in  irons,  and  all 
his  property  confiscated. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  wrote  to  the  Syrian  Me- 
tropolitan, enquiring  into  the  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary 
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Society,  and  the  SyriaDS~on  which  the  Metro- 
politan held  a  conclave  of  his  clergy,  and  replied 
that  the  members  of  his  fiiith  were  all  Jacobites, 
and  that  if  the  Missionaries  chose  to  preach 
those  tenets  in  their  Churches  they  ¥rere  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  He  then  imposed  a  soleinn 
oath  on  his  dersy  that  they  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  wilmi  the  Protestant  Missionaries. 

A  Cochin  Brahman  stole  the  Konkanie  Bhim- 
mum  from  Hne  AUepey  Pagoda,  and  carried  it 
to  Cochin, 

The  Government  Civil  Dispensary  at  Cochin 
opened. 

A  New  Poor  House  was  built  in  Cochin,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  one  which  was  destroyed  by  a  pre- 
vious Monsoon. 

The  Telegraph  established  in  Cochin. 

The  detfl^hment  of  troops  previously  stationed 
in  Cochin  was  withdrawn  and  a  Police  Force 
organized  in  its  stead. 

General  Culleu,  late  British  Resident  of  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  died  at  AUepey. 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore  visited  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  at  Tripoonterah. 
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